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CIVIL DEFENSE FOR NATIONAL SURVIVAL 


THURSDAY, MAY 24, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBCOMMITTEE ON Miuirary Operations 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a, m., in room 261, 
Federal Court House, 7th and Mission Streets, San Francisco, Calif., 
Representative Chet Holifield (chairman of the subcommittee) pre- 
siding. 

Pomeais Representatives Holifield (presiding), Garmatz, Riehl- 
man, and Lipscomb. 

Also present: Representatives Miller of California and Mailliard; 
Mrs. Christine Davis, staff director, House Committee on Government 
Operations; Michael Balwan, staff director, Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Operations; Herbert Roback, director of investigations; and 
Earl J. Morgan, staff member. 

Mr. Houirietp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

This subcommittee is the Subcommittee on Military Operations of 
the House of Representatives Committee on Government Operations. 

We have four members of the committee here this morning: Mr. 
Lipscomb, Mr. Riehlman, Mr. Garmatz, and myself, and we have as 
one of our local Congressmen, Congressman George Miller, from 
across the bay. 

We have also invited the other Congressmen of this area, as a cour- 
tesy to them, and some of them will be dropping in from time to time, 
because of their great interest in this subject. 

These hearings are part of a series of hearings which have been 
going on for some 5 months. This subcommittee, under the direction 
of the chairman of the full committee, has been making a thorough 
study of the problems of our Federal civil defense, and we have had 
outstanding witnesses from the Atomic Energy Commission; we 
have had the chiefs of our military services; we have had industrial- 
ists and businessmen interested in this subject, and many scientists 
who are very familiar, of course, with the effect of these great weapons 
that are now in existence. 

We are holding these hearings outside of the city of Washington. 
We have held hearings in Baltimore, in Detroit, and in Syracuse, and 
we plan hearings in other cities, for the purpose of allowing city 
officials, the Governors of our States, and the men in charge of civil 
defense in the local areas to testify before this committee without any 
restrictions on what they think is necessary to have an effective civil 
defense, and what the Federal Government can do in the field of 
legislation, with our direction and our financing, in order to give us 
an effective national civil defense. 
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We would like to hear the experience of the local responsible parties 
regarding the efficiency of their liaison and the cooperation they have 
had from the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

We would like to know how well they have been able to coordinate 
with the adjoining cities and counties m what we must now consider 
as one target area complex. 

We would like to have testimony regarding what they think should 
be the Federa) responsibility as distinguished from the local respon- 
sibility in the field of planning and operation and financing, and 
any other constructive suggestions which they care to give to this 
committee to help us in formulating legislation and in writing our 
report to bring to the attention of the Congress and the executive 
branch our conclusions, findings, and recommendations. 

We are particularly honored—and, as a Californian, I know that 
I particularly want to express my satisfaction—that we have before 
us the chief executive of our State, Gov. Goodwin Knight. 

We are glad to have Governor Knight here to lead off with our 
list of famous witnesses, and, sir, we will at this time accord you the 
time to testify. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GOODWIN J. KNIGHT, GOVERNOR OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Governor Knieutr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee. 

I read with a great deal of interest the list of those who have testi- 
fied before this subcommittee, and I am, of course, not only impressed, 
I am somewhat shy and embarrassed to add my words, when I think 
of all those who have appeared before you, and when I realize the 
extent of the knowledge that this committee has accumulated, together 
with the members of your staff. 

I hope I am not being wrong, but if you take my picture, get it 
published; will you? 

(Laughter. ) 

Governor Knicut. The gentlemen who are seated before me, Mr. 
Photographer, are candidates. Every Member of Congress is a can- 
didate every 2 years, unfortunately. It should be every 4 years. 

But the Constitution says, Mr. Miller, this is a political office, yours 
and mine. 

Mr. Miter. Yes; it is. 

Governor Knicur. The lifeblood of a man in public office is to have 
the people know what we are doing. 

I hope I am not too blunt about this. 

Mr tafe We thank you, Governor. 

Mr. Ho.irre.p. The committee is in full accord with your sentiments, 
sir. 

Mr. Mirier. As a matter of fact, if you can have our terms put 
up to 4 years, I will be perfectly willing to advocate that the Gov- 
ernor should be elected for 6 years, like a United States Senator. 

Governor Knicut. Now I see why George Miller gets reelected 
every 2 years, gentlemen. 

(Laughter. ) 
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Governor Kniegut. Gentlemen, I am grateful to you for this oppor- 
tunity, because, as you know, we present tremendous problems on the 
west coast, as they do on the east coast, and these matters give us 
a great deal of concern. It has not been relieved by the events which 
have taken place in the south Pacific in recent days. 

We wish that we had a quick and ready answer, and a bulletproof, 
bombproof solution. And I know that is what your purposes are, 
to get the best civil defense that you possibly can. 

Our official attitude about civil defense has been clearcut, however, 
from the very beginning. We have taken the position that there is 
no doubt about it; we do need civil defense. 

The kind of civil defense we need is the kind that can match the 
Air Force in instant readiness to meet an enemy attack. 

I should like to be explicit, because a lot of people in official circles 
seem to be uncertain as to whether we really should have any civil 
defense at all. 

They may be strong for preparedness to cope with fires, floods, and 
earthquakes but they donot see the sense of readiness to face the in- 
finitely more perilous disaster of thermonuclear onslaught. Yet, | 
have never heard of any doubts in such quarters as to the essential 
nature of our defensive Air Force. 

As I said, I want to be explicit as to why I believe civil defense 
is of the utmost importance. 

In California, we have the 27th and 28th Air Divisions. The task 
of these lightning-swift forces is to leap into the skies at the least 
intimation of suspicious aerial traffic, and to bristle with readiness to 
repel aninvader. I understand not a day passes that some unit of these 
two interceptor divisions isn’t rocketed aloft to investigate unidentified 
aircraft. 

Like perhaps yourselves I have been up in the air with some of these 
aircraft and the pilots, and I know the swiftness with which they move 
and the accuracy of their work. 

Now, this is exactly how ready civil defense must be if it means 
to carry out its survival assignment for the Nation. If the time ever 
comes when an actual attack is launched in our direction, it will be 
too late then to start making plans, training volunteers, or instruct- 
ing families how to avoid destruction. Only the civil defense that 
is In being at that very moment will have any meaning insofar as 
survival is concerned. 

It can no more be put in mothballs, psychologically and physically, 
with the expectation of relying upon it in an extreme emergency, than 
can the elements of the Continental Air Defense Command. 

We have been told time and again that, should an air attack occur, 
a large percentage of enemy planes is certain to penetrate our de- 
fenses and strike at our cities; therefore, civil defense unquestion- 
ably would be put to the supreme test under such circumstances. Will 
it be ready for such a test? How much is an individual State obligated 
to support civil defense ? 

Your inquiries in this State will show, I believe, that generally speak- 
ing California has been both diligent and competent in developing 
civil defense plans and forces. By and large, we have followed the 
policies of the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

That is the administration of Governor Peterson. 
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The fact that there have been changes in policies accords with the 
fact that there have been changes, of tremendous import, in both 
weapons and the means of delivering these weapons. 

We have been committed in recent times to the policy of evacuating 
target cities. 

I may say here in passing that in that policy we have been criticized 
severely. Some critics have pointed out that it is physically ee 
sible to evacuate the large cities of San Francisco, Oakland, Los 
Angeles, and San Diego. 

I do not know all the details of this, of course. I do not know any- 
one who does know all of the answers, but I am influenced to believe 
that if we do not go on that theory and that policy, I have never met 
a person who could come before me, or come to me and tell me of any 
other method that would accomplish the desired end of survival for 
the most people under these circumstances. 

It is ms very well to say that we cannot do these things, but I call 
your attention to the. fact that with the hydrogen bomb—and all I 
know is what I am told by the military—we could not build enough 
underground areas to take care of these people, all the people in our 
city, and they would have to be built so deep and with such tremendous 
strength that the cost would be prohibitive and the time element would 
enter into it. 

These are things which this committee undoubtedly knows a great 
deal about. 

I am advised by Governor Peterson, by General LeMay, and a great 
many others in the military that the best solution that we now know is 
to evacuate the target cities. The mere fact that we cannot take every 
person and every child out of the target cities does not necessarily 
mean that we should stop trying to do it. 

Now, as the likelihood of intercontinental guided missiles come 
closer to us, also we see that the time for exodus may be cut very short 
indeed, or perhaps to nothing at all. 

Thus, we are prepared to examine closely the concept of population 
movement if there is enough warning time, plus provision of shelters 
in case of unheralded attack. Whatever the threat, we want to be 
ready to do the very best in our ability to meet it. Our objective is 
always the same—to save the most lives possible. 

I think it is well at this time to pause and recall what we are doing. 
I suppose you know all the details about it. You will, before you are 
finished and return to the Capital of the Nation. 

I have been out in these giant Constellations, out over the Pacific 
Ocean, where they have this enormous installation of radar, these 
planes that cost $5 million apiece, and out there in the radar you can 
see approaching aircraft; you can see the coast line, you can see a good 
many things. 

Out there we had a simulated jet attack upon our plane, and it was 
all demonstrated for us. I thought it was immensely encouraging, 
because this is part of our program to buy time. 

As to how far the individual State—now, I will return to Cali- 
fornia—how far the individual State should go in support of civil 
defense as a war deterrent and an atomic survival organization, I 
can only speak for California. 
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And in that connection, Mr. Chairman, I can only speak in general 
terms, because I have asked Mr. Pierson, the California director of 
civil defense, to attend here this morning, and give every detail with 
reference to personnel and all of the matters that he has directly under 
his administration as that official in our State government. 

I would like to see the Federal Government, of course, put far more 
than it has into the national program, and I would like to see the 
other States, especially those who are near to California, give much 
more attention to civil defense than perhaps most of them have. 

Mr. Hotiriretp. Governor Knight, in referring to Mr. Pierson, the 
State director of civil defense, do you intend for him to present in 
detail the thinking of your office in regard to this whole plan in Cali- 
fornia ? 

Governor Knicur. Yes, Congressman, because—— 

Mr. Houirteitp. And do you wish the committee to direct our ques- 
tions to him, rather than to you? 

Govrenor Knieut. Yes, I would, for two reasons, 

In the first place, as you know, we have just completed a session of 
the California Legislature, and all my time and attention during that 
yeriod was directed practicaly toward one thing: getting my budget 
bohinnell and also getting a new water program. 

I know you have been so busy you probably have not had time to 
read about it. 

But we have been having water problems in California. And at 
11 o’clock today I am to meet with the California State Chamber of 
Commerce to talk about the Feather River project and the Oroville 


am. 

So I asked Mr. Pierson to attend. And I will assure you that his 
detailed explanation of what we are doing in California is far better 
than mine. 

Mr. Hortrrerp. We can understand, then, that he does represent you, 
and that the information he will give the committee will bear your 
stamp of approval on it? 

Governor Knieur. That is correct. 

Thank you. 

In California, Mr. Chairman, it is our purpose to give the people 
the very best civil defense program that we can; and the same is true, 
it seems to me, of our cities and counties. My responsibility as Gov- 
ernor is to make sure tliat every reasonable preparation has been made 
to protect the lives of our California citizens in a time of great 
emergency. 

I do not pretend that we are the best in the Nation, and I do not 
suggest that we cannot have improvements suggested by members 
of the legislature and civilians and members of the military. In that 
connection, it has been our experience in California that is is in a way 
somewhat of a baffling subject. 

I served on the Calfornia Disaster Council for a long number of 
years, when former Governor Earl Warren was in office, and those 
were in the very beginnings. This was before we had a hydrogen 
bomb; and this was in the very beginning of civil defense. 

From that day on to the present time, we have all been impressed 
with the fact that there are many things that may be said about 
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civil defense in a critical vein. I feel critical of it; and many others 
do. Yet I call your attention to the fact that I am about to go 
over now and talk with the committee of the State chamber of com- 
merce about building a dam. 

This would not be child’s play ; this would be just like waving a wand 
at a tornado, if this thing actually struck us. It would not make 
any difference whether we had a dam or not, and it would not make 
much difference who was elected to Congress or who was elected 
governor or State senator or anything else. 

It would not make much difference what our rapid transit or our 
bay crossing would be, or how much money we had in the bank, 
or anything else that we regard so important and that we spend 
so much time on. 

I am constantly impressed with this, and I know before you finish 
these exhaustive hearings, you gentlemen will become perhaps so 
convinced of this that you will go back to the Capitol and devote 
a great deal of time to it. And yet it is like grasping handfuls of 
quicksilver. It seems to elude you. It is entirely new in the history 
of the world. There is nothing comparable to it in our reading and 
in our study. 

I have never, myself, witnessed the explosion of an atom bomb, but 
I know a great many who have, and they are all awe struck by its 
enormous power and destructive capacity. And all of these things, 
therefore, make us at the State government come before you with 
great humility. 

We do not have the answers; we do not object to criticism. We 
are not unmindful of the fact that this is the most elusive subject that 
has challenged the thinking of the best minds of the race. 

I call your attention to the fact that the President of the United 
States went to Geneva, I am sure, with the sole purpose in mind that 
he might solve some of these difficulties by negotiation and avoid 
this horrible catastrophe. It has appalled the thinking of millions 
of people. I can think of no more important committee of the Con- 
gress than yours, because if you should fail and all those who work 
with you should fail, all of the rest of the things we are doing will 
become very minor, indeed. 

We do have a certain pride in the civil-defense program in Cali- 
fornia because, with all of its limitations and mistakes, it has been 
active. We have spent a substantial sum of money. The legislature 
has been generous in their appropriations to us. 

I know that my predecessor, Governor Warren, worked long hours 
with the people in this State to organize the present civil-defense 
department. We have increased the salaries, with the consent of the 
legislature—or rather, they have increased it upon our recommenda- 
tion—of the people who work in civil defense. We have done all of 
the things that we thought we could do; and we hope to do more. 

We have had a small test of our civil-defense program. You will 
remember that last winter large-scale floods were vastly destructive in 
the northern part of California and our State office of civil defense 
proved itself eminently capable of organizing and coordinating the 
forces which helped to reduce and contain this disaster. 

You were not, here, but committees of the Congress came right 
after the floods and viewed the terrible destruction and talked to 
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Mr. Pierson and the people in civil defense, and they were the people 
who really—the civil defense people, together with the people of the 
National Guard—I think, formed the spearhead of the people who 
helped immensely in that disaster. 

Now, this is, of course, nothing comparable to what I see behind 
me on your board there. Nevertheless, we have had some experience. 
And the capacity to serve in natural disasters is a natural byproduct 
of any ably conceived and well-established civil defense organization. 

The same is true, of course, of the armed services, most of which 
participated with our State agencies, in life-saving and property- 
protecting efforts during the flood period. We know there will be 
future times when civil defense will be called upon to serve in other 
natural disasters, and we hope we will be prepared, because we have 
not lost sight of the fact that our ultimate objective is to be ready for 
another holocaust if it should come. 

Weare very humble, gentlemen, in our limitations, as I have already 
said. We are here to learn, more than to tell. We know that you 
represent the most powerful instrument in the world in this matter; 
namely, the United States Government, and we are grateful for 
your presence here in the city of San Francisco, and we are thankful 
that you have taken so much interest in a problem which may turn 
out to be—we hope it never will, but it could turn out to be—more 
important than anything else in the whole world. 

As I have said, Mr. Pierson will be here and will speak with you, 
and he will answer your questions into details of our organization. 
And I see we have State Senator Miller, who is very active in civil 
defense matters at the capital, and others, and I am sure that the 
State of California will add as much as we can to your help. 

Mr. Hotirteitp. Governor, we appreciate very much your taking 
time this morning to give your statement to the committee. Many 
of your statements, or the sentences in your statement, will call for 
questioning by the committee; and, of course, we will abide by your 
desires and your schedule and direct our questioning to Mr. Pierson. 

Our great concern, having studied this subject for several months 
now, is pretty well, I think, expresed in our belief that some 70 
million people living in our 33 largest urban centers are today sitting 
oraotinaliy helpless in the face of the hazards of hydrogen attack 
from a first-class airpower—not only from an airpower, but from 
missiles launched from the sea—from hundreds of miles out to sea. 

In this particular area, the coastal cities, both of the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts and the gulf coasts, are in what you would call a posi- 
tion of double hazard. 

The day of practically no warning is here as regards missiles 
launched from submarines. Our defense people have been unable to 
testify before this committee that they can guarantee anywhere near 
full interception of an enemy coming in—either from the sea or from 
the air. 

The average knockdown on intercepting bombers in World War II 
was around 5 percent. It is very doubtful that, with all of our devices, 
we can knock down over 10 percent, and, of course, that is not enough, 
because the hydrogen weapons that are now in the possession of the 
United States and the Soviet Union and have been detonated from 
aircraft of both of these great powers are large enough and powerful 
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enough to destroy any city in America. They release energy from 4 
to 6 times as muth as all of the bombs dropped in World War II by 
40,000 bombers, which involved over 300,000 casualties to our boys 
and our allies. 

So when we say that one bomb from one plane can release from 4 
to 6 times as much power as all dropped in World War II, you can 
realize that we are facing a very serious thing in this country. 

As I say, we will abide by your request. There are many points 
in here on which we will want to question Mr. Pierson. 

We appreciate your coming before us. 

Governor Knieut. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen. 

Mr. Ho.irrecp. Our next witness will be the Mayor of San Fran- 
cisco, the Honorable George Christopher. 

Is the Mayor present ? 

Mayor Curistoruer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horirtetp. Mayor Christopher, it is with a great deal of pleas- 
ure that we visit your city, and we are honored to have you, sir, as one 
of our witnesses. 

Mayor CuristorHer. It is a pleasure, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Horirtetp. We hope you will testify frankly to the subcom- 
mittee and give us the benefit of your experience on the local level as 
the responsible head of this great city and the complex of cities sur- 
rounding it. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE CHRISTOPHER, MAYOR, CITY OF 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Mayor Curistoruer. Thank you very much, Mr Chairman. [I ap- 
preciate this opportunity to express my views with reference to this 
matter. 

As you may know, in San Francisco we have had a civil-defense 
organization for the past 5 years, or almost 6 years, and I listened 
quite attentively to what His Excellency, the Governor, had to say, 
and I listened to what you had to say a few minutes ago, Mr. Chair- 


man, and truly, when one hears authoritative persons giving us the 
facts that are involved in this matter, one cannot help but feel that, 
regardless of how much we are doing, still we are not doing enough. 

I should like to speak to you very frankly today. Perhaps what I 
may have will not meet with favor in all quarters. 

I should like to say, however, gentlemen of the committee, that what 
I have to say, nevertheless, is my careful observation as the result of 
some years of service on the board of supervisors prior to my assump- 
tion of the office of mayor. 

I have been mayor of San Francisco about 444 months. It looks 
a whole lot longer to me at times, but that is all it is. And combining 
my short experience as mayor, plus my 10 years prior experience on 
the board of supervisors, I should like to give the members of your 
honorable committee my thinking with respect to this very important 
matter. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the honorable members of your committee, 
and may I digress for a moment to commend your action in seeking 
out detailed information regarding the administration of civil defense ! 

As mayor of San Francisco, this matter becomes of intense interest 
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to me, for it affects every citizen of San Francisco. There has been 
much discussion throughout the Nation concerning the effectiveness of 
civil-defense organizations, and I am frank to confess that with all 
this discussion the subject is still in a very confused state in the opinion 
of many San Franciscans. 

We are informed by State and Federal authorities that San Fran- 
cisco has one of the best civil-defense organizations in the Nation. 
We have spent here about $1,500,000 since the inception, back in 1950, 
of our civil-defense program, and we are currently spending about 
$300,000 a year, which, of course, is not any great amount of money 
in times such as these. 

My conception of civil defense is that it should prepare the civilian 
population to take care of itself in an emergency, to know what to do, 
to minimize the dangers, to know when to seek shelter or when to 
evacuate, and where to evacuate, if necessary. 

I would like to state that, despite the expenditure of the sums men- 
tioned heretofore, and despite the fact that we supposedly here in San 
Francisco have a most efficient organization, I personally am not satis- 
fied that our organization is fully prepared to render the services which 
have been contemplated. 

I wish it were possible for the members of this committee—I wish 
it were possible for each of you—to check a representative number of 
citizens on this question. I wish it were possible for the gentlemen 
of this splendid committee to stand on some street corner and ask the 
first 1,000 or first 5,000 people they meet. 

I am positive you would find that the overwhelming majority, I dare 
say, 9 out of 10 persons, do not have the slightest knowledge as to what 
they should do in the event of an alarm. I question whether the same 
number would even know what an alarm was or what it meant. 

Since becoming mayor, about 5 months ago, I have been conferring 
with our civilian-defense director, trying to correct this situation. We 
here in San Francisco will shortly embark on a year-long public edu- 
cation and information campaign. The moneys have been appropri- 
ated for that purpose. But after the year has ended, what should be 
our next move ? Tee disjointed, and uncohesive efforts to solve 
our civilian-defense problem will, in my judgment, always remain 
ineffective and will constitute a waste of public funds unless there is 
a vigorous, well-planned, and efficiently executed Federal Govern- 
ment plan. 

I believe that it is the responsibility of the Federal Government to 
lead the local communities, all of them, not just one here and one there, 
but all of them, in this matter; for without such counsel our local 
organizations will continue to founder. 

Therefore, a fundamental question arises: Do we need civil defense 
at all? In my opinion, I think we do. I believe it is imperative. 

This question must be answered, however, forthrightly by the higher 
echelon of our Federal Government. If the answer is in the affirm- 
ative, then the fact should be made known by deed and word from the ° 
summit. Thereupon the Federal civil defense organization must be 
given authority, prestige, and power to put into effect these policies 
determined as the best means of accomplishing our primary purpose 
of saving lives. * 
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The ideal civil defense organization must emanate from Washing- 
ton, D. C., and I am told that there is very little enthusiasm for the 
effectiveness of that organization at this time. 

If no such leadership, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, is provided 
to the local communities, it is possible that many may consider that 
civilian defense is just another unnecessary bureaucratic agency. 

I realize that appropriations for a more potent Federal organiza- 
tion have been repeatedly cut, but is it not proper to now ask if, in 
view of this action, Congress does not consider local organizations 
unnecessary ¢ 

Federal authorities have sources of information which are not nor- 
mally available to most of us on the local scene. Therefore, the ex- 
tent, the scope, and the organizational functions of a local civil de- 
fense organization should be guided by the requirements as set forth 
by the Federal organization. 

Funds should not be merely allocated only if a local community 
matches these funds. If defense measures are imperative, a vigorous 
program should be initiated from the Federal level. 

It is obvious that some areas are more critical than others, and if 
civilian defense is necessary in this country, then it should not be an 
optional measure whether local officials proceed with it or not. 

We must also consider than an obviously critical area must go beyond 
its own boundaries to adequately effectuate a full program of defense. 
Yet we find so many contiguous communities that are not in unison 
with each other in these efforts. 

A federally planned program, taking in a specified area, would, I 
believe, bring that area into coordination. 

Every Federal department should actively participate in such a 
program, and local Federal agencies should do all in their power to 
assist in the local effort. All Federal equipment, supplies, and man- 
power, including the Armed Forces not required to repel an actual, 
physical invasion or an air attack, should. be available to assist under 
disaster conditions. 

It is simply not reasonable to believe that anything will be held 
back that is needed at the time of disaster because there may be pos- 
sible future need. : 

I have in mind Army, Navy, Air Force, medical supplies, food, re- 
serve manpower, and so forth. 

To be effective, such use must be planned in advance, and wholly 
coordinated with an area-wide plan. I believe that one field in which 
the Federal Government should bear the entire cost—and I repeat 
this, gentlemen—TI believe that this is a field in which the Federal 
Government should bear the entire cost—is that of radiological moni- 
toring instruments, training, maintenance, and communications, fed- 
erally owned, controlled, and operated. The radiological hazard does 
not stop at political boundaries. 

. If civil defense is necessary, then Federal civil defense must be 
given the prestige, the money, and the authority to make a real pro- 
gram effective. 

I trust that through these hearings, gentlemen, such a plan can be 
devised so that not only San Franciscans, but our citizens everywhere, 
will know the answer to these many questions. 
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I repeat, at this time we would be at a loss for an answer despite our 
so-called vaunted excellence. If a siren sounded today, most people 
would not understand its import. There would be no discernment 
between the various signals. Should we run for cover, or should we 
evacuate? If we evacuate, shall we go north or shall we go south? 
And in that event, what action do the citizens in the adjacent areas 
take? 

Only a fully integrated, nationally conducted, authoritative Federal 
plan can give us these answers. 

We might, gentlemen, have one local director for a specified area, 
not necessarily confined, let us say, to San Francisco. This area, if 
formed under national auspices, could share in the cost involved, and 
could become an effective instrument in every form of disaster. 

For disasters, as such, do not respect boundary lines. 

I want to say again that I extend to you San Francisco’s most cordial 
welcome, to the members of this committee. Your work is highly 
regarded. I add to this statement my own sincerest welcome, and my 
personal assurances, gentlemen, of the high regard for the work that 
you are endeavoring to do. 

It is most important for San Francisco, for this area, and for the 
Nation. 

I shall be happy to try to answer any questions if there are any in 
the minds of the members of the committee. 

Thank you, sir, very much. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. Thank you very much, Mayor Christopher. 

We would like to have a copy of your statement, please. 

Mayor Curistorner. I would be happy to, sir. 

Mr. Howirrerp. Mayor Christopher, you made a very thoughtful 
statement and it shows that you hive given a great deal of thought 
to this subject. 

Are there any questions from members of the committee at this time? 

Mayor CurisrorpHer. I only emphasize, gentlemen, that heretofore 
it has been the practice of all parties concerned with civil defense to 
emphasize the imminent dangers that lurk around the corner, all of 
which we are aware of, of course, and I think that this committee can 
render tremendous service if, in acknowledging these imminent dan- 
gers, it can also cooperate to the extent that some solutions might be 
found. And I think that the solutions I stated in this prepared text 
can be found only through the authority on the national level. 

Looking at the map, California is a tremendous oblong State. To 
me, it is rather unfortunate that we have categorized our civilian 
defense on the basis of States and cities, metropolitan areas, those that 
have the money, and those that do not. 

If a bomb were to fall somewhere on the boundary line of Nevada 
and California, we might find one State having an adequate civil 
defense and another State not having anything at all. That is why 
I say that we depend upon you a little bit. 

I am sure that with the thinking which will emanate from this 
committee, perhaps a better organization will result. 

I thank you very much. 

Mr. Hourrrerp. Mr. Garmatz ? 


72796—56—pt. 6——-2 
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Mr. Garmatz. Mr, Mayor, the governor in his statement said that 
he believes, generally speaking that California has been both diligent 
and competent in developing civil defense plans and forces—— 

Mayor CurisropHer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garmatz. And followed along the policies of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. 

I was wondering what sort of cooperation, as the mayor of this 
great city, you have received from the governor, or between the city 
and the counties. 

Mayor CurisroruEr. I may say, sir, that I, as the mayor, and our 
entire civil defense organization in San Francisco, through our di- 
rector, Admiral Cook, have received absolute, full cooperation on the 
part of our State officials, from the governor down. We have not 
made any complaint in that regard because we think that their coop- 
eration has been exemplary. 

I point out, however, most respectfully, that even here in San 
Francisco, the one place in this area that is supposedly an excellent 
spot with reference to civil defense—our organization supposedly is 
one of the few rare places that has made tremendous progress—I am 

uite frank. to confess to you today, sir, that despite that progress, 
despite that excellence, and despite that superiority that io been 


claimed for us in other quarters, I personally am at a loss to under- 
stand just how good it is because I can assure you that San Francisco 
today, despite its excellence and perenne in that respect, in my opinion 
is not prepared to do the job t 
program. 

And so, regardless of the cooperation, regardless of the peak of 


at is contemplated under an overall 


efficiency that might be struck in one locality as compared with 
another, the best I think at this moment, the very best, that we have 
on the local scale, in my opinion, is not good enough. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Chairman, one further question. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Garmatz. Will Rear Admiral Cook testify for the city ? 

Mayor CuatstorHer. Yes, he will. 

Mr. Garmatz. One more question, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. Yes. 

Mr. Garmatz. How about the cooperation between the Federal 
civil defense agency and the city? 

Mayor CuristopHer. The Federal civil defense agency has, with 
its limited authority and money and capacity to this date, given us 
everything, practically, that we asked for. We have no complaint. 

My only complaint here today, if it is a complaint—it is not a 
complaint, actually—it is only, I think, a means of constructive meas- 
ures that I think we should follow, because I would hate to come here 
today and simply tell you about the dangers that lurk around, and 
why we need civil defense, something that you already know, perhaps 
far more than I do, and I think I would be wasting your time and 
perhaps mine on a smaller scale, if I were to come here today and 
simply tell you some of the things that you already know. 

I should like to impress you with the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment is in a far better position to allocate this country into designated 
areas, as critical areas, and perhaps to have not even a State director. 
I think a State director and a local director can be very useless, 
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indeed, under certain circumstances. I think that we need area- 
wide directors, even transgressing, even going beyond one State to 
another, and to have these area directors in full charge under the 
cohesive action of Federal authority. 

That I would like to leave with you because, in my opinion, that is 
the only way that civil defense can make the progress that you gentle- 
men would like to have it make. 

Mr. Miniter. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Hottrrevp. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miter. I take it then, Mr. Mayor, that you recognize that 
individual communities cannot go it alone in this field; that it is some- 
thing that is going to affect great areas and communities within those 
areas, and that in attaining the organization you suggest, you are 
not only going to cross State lines, but you have got to get across local 
political ‘barriers that sometimes are very hard to cross, much more 
the jealousies that exist between local communities, which are some- 
times greater than those between States. 

Mayor Curistoruer. You are quite right, sir. 

Mr. Mixer. But you have to do a little knocking of heads together 
sometimes up and down the line in the interest of protecting the peo- 
ple; is that right? 

Mayor Curisropuer. Correct, sir. That is exactly what I mean. 

Mr. Rreutman. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Hotrrretp. Mr. Riehlman. 

Mr. Rrentman. I wonder, Mr. Mayor, if you would have this in 
mind, that the Federal Government should re-evaluate the laws that 
we have now on the statute books pertaining to Federal civil defense, 
and possibly turn over to the Federal Government direct and com- 
plete authority, not alone to institute a program, but to have the 
authority to see that it is carried out at all local levels. 

Mayor CuristorHer. I think so. The Federal Government does 
that with reference to the income tax, and if they can do it with 
income taxes, it is even more important. 

Mr. Rrenuman. I want to follow up with this. I am sure you 
understand that at the present time they do not have the authority 
to force San Francisco to do anything that they do not want to do. 

Mayor Curisporuer. I understand that. 

Mr. Rreuiman. It is on a voluntary basis that they come in and 
it is a cooperative program. 

Mayor CuristToruer. It is on a matching basis in some occasions, 
and I think that is where we have been negligent. I think the Federal 
Government is in a much better position to appraise the critical areas 
involved, and by compulsion, if necessary, if civil defense is necessary, 
as I said before. here must be compulsion on the part of the local 
communities to cooperate to the extent that the entire areas is made 
safe. 

Mr. Rrexutman. Would you want to suggest to the committee that 
you would be in favor of that type of action ? 

Mayor CuristrorHer. Yes, sir; yes, I am. 

Mr. Rreutman. That is all I have at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hotirierp. Mr. Lipscomb? 

Mr. Lirscoms. No questions. 
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Mr. Houtrrevcp. Mr. Mayor, you have made a very frank statement 
before this committee for which we are duly appreciative. 

San Francisco in its geographical location, on a peninsula, with 
your problems of transportation, is in a peculiar situation. It is very 
much like Manhattan Island, New York. It is a peninsula type of 
city, you might say. 

“ou have testified that 9 out of 10 of your people here would not 
know what to do in case of an alarm. 

The 1950 Civil Defense Act places the responsibility for planning 
and operations on the local cities, counties, and States. Now, you 
have spent $1,500,000 since 1950, and $300,000 you are spending this 
current year, I believe you testified. 

Mayor CuristorHer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho.irtevp. I think you have correctly testified that a localized, 
disjointed effort in civil defense will fail in giving a proper civil 
defense effort to any target area, and I am glad to hear you speak of 
target areas rather than political boundaries, or political aiden 
boundaries, because the new weapon, as you say, transcends those arti- 
ficial, manmade, political subdivision boundaries. 

You testified, I believe, that you believe the Federal Government 
should take the lead in evolving a target area master plan. 

Mayor CurisrorHer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Houirtetp. You mean by that that they should send qualified 
people here, taking into consideration all your peculiar problems for 
this San Francisco-Oakland area and its contiguous communities 
which might be affected by fallout, that they would put. the stamp of 
Federal approval, which would be both the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration and the military approval, on a master plan for this 
area. 

Mayor CurisrorHer. Yes. 

Mr. Ho trtevp. Is it your further thought that such extra financing 
as is needed to make this effective should be undertaken by the Federal 
Government ? 

Mayor Curistoruer. I believe in the final analysis, you will find 
that such a plan, if evolved through one set of auspices, the auspices of 
~ Federal Government, will cost less on the overall than it is costing 
today. ‘ 

Today we have a staff in San Francisco. They do not go beyond our 
own boundaries. Another community adjacent to us may have an 
equal staff, whereas, if you had one director for an entire area, I 
believe that with the matching funds on an areawide basis, matching 
funds from the Federal Government plus the areawide target area, 
it would, in the final analysis, cost us less than it is costing today. 

Mr. Ho trievp. I suppose you have had a survey made by your civil 
defense people of this area in planning for evacuation and other prob- 
lems, have you not, as they have in most cities ? 

Mayor CuristorHer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho.trretp. And you are aware that the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration has granted two contracts recently in California, one 
for a radiological study by the University of California and another 
one, a survival plan study, I believe they call it, by Stanford Univer- 
sity. 
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Mayor Curistoruer. I am not familiar with all those details. I am 
sure that Admiral Cook would be able to answer those questions. 

Mr. Horirietp. There have been two such contracts let for studies 
which will have a great bearing on this type of plan which you en- 
visage, providing they are done competently and providing there is an 
application of the results of their studies. 

ayor CurisTorHER. Yes. 

Mr. Ho.trtetp. Some of us feel that there have been too many 
studies in the past, and too little action. 

Now, you mentioned the fact that the Congress has cut down civil 
defense funds, or requests for civil defense funds, and that is true. 
A great many of us have felt that we have not been presented with 
sensible, practical, and adequate plans, really to do the job that needs 
to be done. We have not been satisfied with these plans, and there- 
fore, there has not been much of a pressure on the part of Congress 
to do anything about it, because I think, to a certain extent, they 
have failed to face up to the realities of the hazards of today’s war- 
fare and another, they have not been presented with imaginative plans 
and with plans which seem to the average Congressman, as well as 
the average man in the street, to be a practical solution of the problem 
which faces us. 

Now, we are aware that there is no perfect solution. But we are 
also aware that there are things that can be done if there is a will to do 
it on the part of the Government. 

We are spending $35 billion a year for offense and defense in our 
Military Establishment, and last year’s appropriation was something 
like $57 million, and this coming fiscal year it is around $86 million. 

This is less than 14;9—I am speaking now of the appropriation for 
civil defense—as compared with the military appropriation. 

Mayor CurisTorHer. Yes. 

Mr. Houirtevp. We are holding these hearings to bring to the people 
of the local communities some of these facts in the hope that we will 
get a response on the part of the local communities which will demand 
of their Federal Government some more adequate action. 

In the past, there has been a tendency on the part of local political 
subdivisions to hold back in placing the responsibility on the Federal 
Government. The conference of governors, a few years back, de- 
manded that this be left in the hands of local cities and counties and 
States, and, of course, the present 1950 act came as a result of that 
type of pressure. 

Now, unless the people change their minds, of course, the Repre- 
sentatives in Congress are not going to change their minds. I agree 
with you that we have more information than the people have. These 
hearings and the printed hearings and our report will be an attempt 
to make an objective analysis of the situation and bring to responsible 
pea our best judgment in the matter. 

Mayor CurisTorpHer. Yes. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. We appreciate very much your coming before us 
and giving us your testimony. 

Mayor CuristropHer. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Hoxirretp. We will question Admiral Cook further later on. 

Mayor CuristopHer. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Ho.irite.p. Our next witness is the Honorable George Miller, 
Jr., chairman of the senate special committee on government admin- 
istration. 

Senator Miller, it is a real pleasure for us to have you before the 
committee this morning. 

Mr. Lipscomb and I, at least, are aware of your long years of service 
in behalf of the senatorial district here that you represent. We are 
also aware of the fact that you took a leading part in the California 
disaster plan of legislation which was passed recently. 

We hope in your testimony before us today that you will testify on 
any matter which you feel is pertinent to our inquiry, and we hope 
that you will include in your testimony references to the background 
of why the California legislature changed their legislation from the 
previous civil-defense act to the present California disaster-plan act; 
what you had in your mind and what your experience had been under 
the old setup that caused you to make these changes, and any other 
point that you wish to present to the committee. 

State Senator Muier. Thank you, Chairman Holifield. 

Mr. Muuer. Mr. Chairman, I join in welcoming my namesake here, 
and I will say for the benefit of the committee that in the old days in 
San Francisco there was a firm of wagonmakers that used to advertise 
“Miller & Miller, not brothers, no relation.” 

So we bear the same name, and for a long time we represented the 
same district, and Mr. Miller has often been accused of being my son. 
I wenn say that I would welcome having such a distinguished son, if 

ossible. 
. State Senator Miter. Thank you, George. 

Mr. Mutter. And he often calls me “Father.” 

Mr. Houirtetp. That is very good. 

State Senator Mier. Thanks, George. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE MILLER, JR., MEMBER, CALIFORNIA 
STATE SENATE, CHAIRMAN, SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON GOVERN- 
MENT ADMINISTRATION, CALIFORNIA STATE SENATE; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY EARL G. WATERS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, CALI- 
FORNIA STATE SENATE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
ADMINISTRATION ; AND ALBERT E. SHEETS, COMMITTEE COUNSEL 


State Senator Mriter. Mr. Chairman, California Congressman 
Mailliard, Mr. Lipscomb, George, my distinguished chairman—— 

Mr. Hotirrerp. Will you pause just a moment? I did not realize 
that Congressman Mailliard had come in the room. 

We are glad to have you with us, Congressman Mailliard, who so 
ably represents his district here in the city of San Francisco. 

Mr. Marutarp. Thank you. 

State Senator Miter. I wish to preface my remarks with the state- 
ment that I take no position as to whether or not civil defense is essen- 
tial or desirable. 

By that I mean that in my opinion only the Federal Government 
including Congress, has access to the type of information upon which 
an intelligent conclusion can be reached as to the necessity for, or 
desirability oi, a national program of civilian effort for the defense of 
the Nation. 
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Only the Federal Government has full knowledge of the abilities 
of potential enemies to attack and destroy, and full knowledge of our 
own military to provide for the common defense. 

Naturally, I am not unaware of some of the publicly announced 
developments of modern instruments of war. But to what degree we 
have prepared ourselves militarywise to protect our Nation is some- 
things of which I have no anes 

My observation is that the chief proponents of a so-called “civil- 
defense = ram” have been the paid personnel of civil defense on the 
various levels including Federal, State, and local governments. From 
the citizenry there has , little or no demand for such programs and 
very little interest in such programs as have been developed. This may 
not be as it should, but Sonate it is the situation. 

I will say, without equivocation, that it is my firm belief that at 
the present time we do not have a national civil-defense program. 
During the past 5 or 6 years we have had develop across the country a 
spotty conglomeration of efforts on the local levels, all labeled “civil 

efense.” “In some instances the efforts have been worthwhile. In 
many cases they have amounted to not much more than “busy-work” 
programs. 

As a member, and subsequently chairman, of the Senate committee 
which has studied the civil-defense program from its inception in 
California in 1950, I believe California has done as much or more 
than any other State toward attempting to develop a civil-defense pro- 
gram. Our State has met the matching fund provisions established 
by the Federal Government in order to participate with every alloca- 
tion setup for California. In fact, we exceeded our allocations and 
took advantage of allocations which were originally made for other 
States but became surplus by reason of the fact that the other States 
were either unwilling or unable to put up the matching funds to 
participate. 

I will say we have done as much or more than any other State, but I 
will also say that I do not believe we have approached a workable 
program which would attain anywhere near the degree of effective- 
ness which can be anticipated as necessary in the event of an enemy 
attack. 

I would attribute the reason for this directly to the lack of leadership 
on the part of the Federal Government as to what should be done, if 
anything. 

Trusts have had various directives from the Federal Government 
as to what generally should be the program. First, I recall our effort 
was to be directed toward mass recruiting. After much effort we 
found this to be impractical. People simply did not respond. 

Then, there was the mass shelter program; and again this was 
found to be impractical, and there followed the evacuation program 
which again has been declared to be impractical. So what Federal 
leadership we have had, in the final analysis, must be declared ill con- 
ceived and impractical. For the rest of it we have had to depend 
upon our own initiative, even to the extent of developing training 
manuals and plans, some of which, I might add parenthetically, were 
adopted by the Federal Government many months after we developed 
them. 

I might point out that most of the planning which has been done 
has been based upon the Federal conception that we must plan for the 
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event of a possible enemy bomb attack, and we have been given the 
hypothetical situation of a certain number of A-bombs being dropped 
upon certain cities which have been designated as target cities. 

First, we found that this hypothesis was not sound, inasmuch as the 
type of bombs upon which our planning was originally based were 
probably much smaller than those which have now been developed. 
Then we learn that in the coastal areas, such as California, the possi- 
bility is that the bombs would not be dropped but rather may be 
launched from submarines without warning. If that be the case, the 
designated targets may not be the places hit because of the inaccuracy 
of such bombing, and therefore an evacuation program based upon 
aerial bombing would be of no purpose and couldn’t work anyway 
because there would be no warning. 

Further, we learn that there are many other possibilities in the way 
of weapons which an enemy might use, including biological and chem- 
ical warfare weapons, which might lead us to believe that any efforts 
on evacuation or even bomb shales would prove entirely futile. 

It is only natural, therefore, that many of us are not only confused 
but have lost watever confidence we might once have had in the Federal 
civil-defense program. 

We, here in California, came to the conclusion several years ago that 
we could go along with a civil-defense program which would directly 
benefit a disaster program of the type which would prove effective in 
the event of a natural disaster such as a flood, fire, or earthquake. 
These are occurrences which unfortunately do happen in California. 
This we believed to be as sensible a program as we could provide until 
Federal leadership and firm Federal policy was forthcoming. 

Pursuing that thinking, the legislature this year enacted a new law 
changing the name of the State office of civil defense to the California 
Disaster Office. 

It is our belief that under this banner we can develop a most effec- 
tive disaster-relief program which will serve us well in the event of 
floods, fires, and earthquakes, and at the same time be most effective 
in the event of a manmade disaster, such as an enemy attack. 

In converting the agency it was not our intention to withdraw from 
active participation in a civil-defense program but rather to make the 
most of an existing State agency which had gone about as far as it 
could go in developing a civil-defense program until such time as the 
Federal Government stepped in with a positive leadership in the form 
of a nationwide master plan, firm policy, and definite goals that will 
be implemented by adequate and sufficient funds. 

Again, I say we had to make these decisions in the light of an 
absence of knowledge as to whether or not a national civil-defense 
program is necessary and no real facts as to what actually should be 
programed for an effective civil-defense program. 

In the original report on civil defense issued by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Civil Defense, in 1951, under the chairmanship of the Jate 
Senator George J. Hatfield, it was stated : 

As a working basis, to commence upon the principle that all equipment, sup- 
plies, and materials necessary to local communities for the purpose of meet- 
ing the problems of natural disaster and rendering mutual aid in the event of 
a natural disaster is a direct responsibility of local government while those 


things which are required only because of a threat of an enemy attack should be 
the responsibility of the Federal and State Governments appears to be reasonable. 
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And this principle appears to be a reasonable one. 

That is the principle upon which we have developed civil defense in 
California and that is the principle upon which we are willing to 
continue. 

I do not know whether an effective civil-defense program can be 
developed nationally or whether such a program is necessary. I do 
know that if a program of civilian effort is essential to the common 
defense of the Nation, then Congress must change the present law 
which now declares civil defense to be the primary responsibility of 
the several States in order to conform with the Constitution, which 
places the responsibility to provide for the common defense directly 
and solely in the hands of the Federal Government. 

We must next have a Fededal agency which will provide realistic 
and practical planning, including the development of a nationwide 
master civilian-defense plan, adequate financing of such a program, 
and active participation and leadership on the part of all Federal 
agencies. 

I wish to repeat that any Federal program must be realistic. It 1s 
not enough—in fact, it is nothing and worse than nothing—to have 
the Federal Government advocating such things as it has in the past 
indiscriminately and with no real thought as to the practicality of 
the advocated programs in the various areas of the United States. 
We are now led to believe that the program which only last year was 
being advocated by FCDA, that of evacuation, really would be of 
no benefit to California. I will say that when it w as first espoused 
there were those of us who believed it to be entirely impractical for 

California, due to the fact that the concentrations of populations were 
so situated that they have great difficulties getting to and from work 
to their homes during the normal working days. 

I think we have had examples here in San Francisco when the local 
professional football team plays on a Saturday afternoon. If there 
should be a wreck on a bridge, an ordinary trip which takes 45 minutes 
can then go into a 2-hour trip. And we know that the best way out 
of San Francisco to the north is certainly by the 2 bridges, to the east 
by the 1 bridge, and then to the south and southeast there are br idges 
involved. 

Mr. Hourrie.tp. Of cowrse, in the case of evacuation, Senator Miller, 
that would not solve the problem of radioactive fallout. 

State Senator Mrtzer. No. 

Mr. Houirtevp. We have here on the map a description of two 1- 
megaton and four 20-kiloton, that is to say two 1-million-ton bombs, 
and four 20,000-ton bombs. You can see the pattern of fallout which 
was taken fr om W eather Bureau data, and you can see that it extends 
down the coast in this instance and takes in a great many cities 
which would be in the path of a normal evac uation. 

If the wind was in another direction or there were crosscurrents 
of wind at different altitudes—and we must remember that these 
bombs carry radioactivity up as high as 100 miles, and you sometimes 
run into crosscurrents of air that go in different directions—you have 
always got this problem of radioactivity. 

Dr. Libby, the Commissioner of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
testified that 3 in the 1954 test in the South Pacific, an area over 7,000 
square miles was covered with lethal radioactivity; and, of course, 
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we know of the experience of the Japanese fishermen, who were some 
86 miles downwind from the point of the bomb explosion and off to 
one side, quite a bit off in a fan shape to one side of the downwind 
draft of the really heavy radioactivity. And we know the disastrous 
effects of that radioactivity. 

So the problem of evacuation is not only the movement of porn 
tion, but it is the problem of taking care of them in several ways: 
In feeding them; if it is wintertime, in sheltering them against the 
cold; and, of course, the medicinal treatment that is necessary for 
masses of population; and last, certainly not least, the providing of 
shelter against radioactive fallout. 

Last week we had the Federal Civil Defense Adminisrator, Mr. Val 
Peterson, before us, and in questioning by committee members he 
acquiesced to these observations and to the hazards that are involved 
in evacuation in certain areas, such as San Francisco and Los Angeles 
and other areas of the Nation. And he now is talking about what he 
calls a balanced program of evacuation and shelter. 

We were not quite able to get from him exactly what he meant by 
“balanced.” I asked him if he meant 95 percent evacuation and 5 
percent shelter or 95 percent shelter and 5 percent evacuation. His 
answer was—and there is some merit to it, I think—that different 
areas would require different plans. 

I think there is a tendency on the part of Governor Peterson and 
other high officials to begin to think now in terms rather of target 
areas which might be affected by these great weapons rather than 
in the narrower political subdivision requirements of the Civil De- 
fense Act of 1950. 

Of course, this is one of the things that this committee hopes to do, 
to find out what is a practical position for the Federal Government 
and to implement it with the right kind of legislation. 

So your statement on evacuation here is certainly one that requires 
a lot of thinking, particularly in a place, as you say, like San Francisco, 
with its limited transportation facilities for egress and ingress. 

State Senator Miter. Mr. Chairman, I might add there, in line 
with your comments, that we did some plotting of the wind currents 
when we were concerned with fallout in the advent of the new weap- 
ons, and I believe that the conclusion that was reached by some of our 
atomic scientists that there was only one place up in a little corner 
of Plumas County where the winds could not cross into that area, and 
that there was danger of fallout throughout California. 

It was mentioned, in trying to adjust our thinking from our origi- 
nal concepts, that the Tracy-Manteca-Modesto area would be consid- 
ered a secondary support area, with the advent of the new and more 
powerful weapons. 

We are talking about the State of Nevada. We are not talking 
about the interior valleys of California. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. And, course, when you start talking about distances 
such as that, with the problems of transporting millions of people 
and caring for them, you are talking about almost a fantastic impossi- 
bility. 

State Senator Miiter. Yes. 

Mr. Hourrretp. You are aware, are you, of the experiments that 
were made in Nevada in some of the recent tests in regard to under- 
ground shelters? 
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State Senator Mirzter. I know what happened to some of the shel- 
ters in some of the other tests, because I was there. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. Some of the above-ground shelters. 

State Senator Miruer. Yes. 

Mr. Hottrtecp. Yes. They were destroyed, as we very well know. 

I noticed you mentioned the fact that there was the mass shelter 
program. We have been going into that quite extensively in this pro- 
are ey find out what kind of shelter program has been advocated, and 
so forth. 

State Senator Mier. I think that the term “mass shelter pro- 
gram”, Mr. Chairman, is somewhat misleading. It was a mass pro- 
gram of individual shelters. 

Mr. Howirter. Yes. 

State Senator Mitter. You remember the “build a shelter in your 
backyard” business. 

Mr. Hotirretp. Yes. 

State Senator Minter. You figured out that there was not enough 
cement in the United States to make enough concrete to do the job. 

Mr. Howrrrerp. Certainly you could not do it all at once; it would 
have to be done over a period of time. 

However, we do have facilities which can be put to work and given 
priority. 

We found out some things in these shelters that were built at the 
testing site. They were concrete shelters built some 314 to 4 feet under- 
ground, and we found out that they did stand up against the probable 
pound-per-square-inch pressure. 

They also protected from the terrific instantaneous heat of the 
weapon, and they protected, of course, from the radioactivity. 

With the very difficult problem that we have, some of us are begin- 
ning to think that there must be a practical shelter program evolved, 
or we are not going to have any, or hardly any, protection at all. 

We have testimony before our committee from representatives of 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration, and also engineers from 
one of the great engineering and manufacturing companies, the Amer- 
ican Machine & Foundry Co., and they estimated that shelters could 
be built for from $62.50 to, say, $100 per person, community shelters 
on a large scale. 

Of course, it would run more than that if they built on a small, 
backyard type of scale. 

That involved quite a bit of money. It was estimated to run from 
$8 billion to $12 billion to give the 70 million people in the 33 largest 
cities some type of underground shelter. 

But, of course, when you compare that with some of the other ex- 
penditures, and the fact that we are spending $35 billion a year for 
an offensive and defensive military force, it still only would amount 
to about a third of 1 year’s annual military appropriations to give 
the people in these target areas what our best engineers and scientists 
estimate would be a 4- or 5-to-1 chance to survive, where they would 
have hardly any chance of survival if they were aboveground in the 
case of an allout attack by these weapons. 

State Senator Mier. It occurred to me in the discussions we had 
on the matter that the use of individual shelters was pretty well tied 
into the amount of warning time that could be anticipated. And if 
the warning time is not great, an individual shelter at home is not of 
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much value where the children of the family are at school, and the 
father is off at work, and mother may or may not be home, and that 
unless we are talking about it happening on a Sunday afternoon, where 
we are all gathered around the ivie room, the individual shelter at 
home would appear to be not of much value, unless the warning time 
were extended far greater than it appears to be now. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Yes. This danke 2 g oie: to point out the fact that 
shelters would have to be built in such numbers as would be available 
within a short length of time to the bulk of the population, whether 
they were at home or at work, or wherever they might happen to be, if 
they did decide to go into this type of protection. 

Now, I think that you weal agree that if such a decision were 
made, it would have to be financed on a Federal basis; it could not be 
tinanced by your local cities and counties. 

I think you point out very clearly that this is a Federal responsi- 
bility, that a bomb dropped by an enemy on the city of San Rafael 
or Oakland or San Francisco would be a bomb dropped on the United 
States, and it would be so considered by our responsible national 
military people. It would be resented, and, of course, the whole 
machinery of defense and retaliation would be put into effect at once. 

But if we wait to be prepared until that happens, we leave the very 
people who are paying $35 billion a year, unprotected for such an 
occurrence. 

So it seems to some of us that we have got to start thinking about 
a total ring of defense in which the survival of the peoples of our 
cities and the survival of vital industries, too, have to be taken into 
consideration as part of our total ring of defense, or else you have a 
gap in your defense which will make impossible continuity of military 
action in case of war. 

Would you agree in general with that type of thinking? 

State Senator Mitier. That is our thinking. We are as close as 
can be on that. 

Mr. Howirrecp. You have been forced to it by your own experiences 
here in California. 

State Senator Mruter. Yes. There is not any alternative. Just 
because California happens to be a great producing State is no reason 
that we should bear the entire brunt of it. We will bear more than 
our share. We have borne more than our share, and I think we will 
continue to do it. 

Mr. Houtrterp. Our Federal income tax, as you know, ranks you 
next to the highest in the Nation in this State. 

State Senator Miiter. We will bear more than our share, as far as 
the entire State is concerned from our income. 

Mr. RrenuMan. New York is first. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. Mr. Riehlman demands first place on that from New 
York, and we are very happy to give it to him. 

State Senator Miuier. We are very happy that your people pay 
more taxes than ours, because our people do not like to pay taxes. 

Mr. Rrextman. We are not entirely happy about it. 

State Senator Mriuter. Should I proceed ¢ 

Mr. Hourrreip. Yes. Proceed. 

State Senator Mriier. The Federal Government must provide in- 
telligent leadership in the form of firm policy. We cannot one day 
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tell the people the program is that of mass shelter, or what has been 
described as “duck for cover,” and the next moment tell them that 
is all off and the program is now dispersal or what some civilian 
people term as the “run like hell” theory. One day it is “duck for 
cover,” and the other day it is “run like hell.” 

And then they come along and tell them the evacuation program 
will not work and now we have something else. 

I am sorry that I can offer no suggestions as to what we should do 
other than to say that we believe we have taken the best possible 
course under the circumstances in attempting to develop a strong 
disaster organization which would serve us well in any type of dis- 
aster, including that of war. 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horirretp. Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Liescoms. Senator Miller, there is some justification for the 
FCDA formulating different policies through the years, is there not? 

State Senator Miiier. Yes, I would assume there is. I do not as- 
sume they are foolish people. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I mean, it is because, as you recognize in your report 
that the committee put out, it is because of the changing weapons and 
conditions of the times. 

State Senator Mituer. Yes. 

Mr. Liescoms. And therefore when they start out with evacuation, 
and then go into shelter and “duck for cover” and all the rest of these, 
now, with the technical knowledge that we have, it is time to come to 
a definite current policy. That is your opinion ? 

State Senator Mitxer. I quite agree with that. 

Mr. Liescoms. And that is our opinion, too. 

State Senator Miiier. One of the difficulties that we have had is 
this, that these programs are sort of sprung on the people before, in 
my opinion, they have been determined to be physically feasible, and 
the local folks—and I think California has a record of complete co- 
operation with the Federal Government—have tried to cooperate with 
these programs. And I know that privately some of the things that 
we have discussed with our civilian defense—they say, “I don’t know 
how to make this thing work, but I am sure going to try and do the 
best I can with it, and hope that they are right.” 

And then at about the same time that it appears to be physically not 
feasible, then, of course, that kind of drifts off, and something else 
comes on. 

I have heard too often the feeling that, “I almost feel as if we are 
involved in ‘busy work’.” You know, keep these hands busy, keep us 
doing something, regardless of whether it is constructive effort or not. 

I do not know that this is the case, but I know that that is the re- 
action of many. 

Mr. Hotirrerp. Your real complaint is that you do not feel that 
you have been given solid, practical leadership ? 

State Senator Mruter. And a firm policy. 

Mr. Houtrtrevp. And a firm policy ? 

State Senator Miter. That is right. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. It has been vacillating and changeable—— 

State Senator Mitzer. I will not say that. I do not know that it has 
been vacillating, but it is just never quite firm. It is not something 
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that you can work with, that you can sink your teeth in and say, “All 
right. Let us all put our best efforts into this and go to it.” 

By the time you start it going, much of it develops to be impractical. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Do you not think that a firm policy could be evolved 
if men of real stature in the Nation, both in the civilian side and the 
military side, would determine that—let us just use San Francisco 
as an example—that a certain area, which could be pretty well pre- 
dicted and marked out on the map, would constitute a target area, and 
then that they would sit down with the people, with the local people 
in that area, the representative people, people of responsibility, lke 
our governor and his representatives, and our mayor and his repre- 
sentatives, and our legislative representatives, and so forth, and come 
up with a plan and finally agree upon a plan which would give the 
best mnndibls plan over that area, and put the stamp of Federal, civil- 
ian, and military approval upon it, along with the local acquiescence 
and agreement on the major Ree hare of it; then do you not think you 
would have something solid to start with, and then you could start 
implementing the — on a practical basis? 

State Senator Miiier. Yes, I agree with that, and I would like to 
add an explanation to my agreement, that we just like to be asked to 
do something that we feel we can do, and we are shown a possibility of 
doing it. 

We are not short of effort in this State. We are not short on people 
who want to do. We are not short on people who are trying to do, 
despite the lack of firm policy, or the lack of what I think we would 
term in any other endeavor as real leadership. 

I think many of us have the feeling that we have been sort of led 
along on what is almost a “busy work” program. 

Mr. Miuier. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houirrerp. Congressman Miller. 

Mr. Mitxer. Senator, you heard Mayor Christopher testify that 
perhaps we should have areas rather than delineate these things by 
political subdivisions, and then you could have more protection and 
coordinate the efforts more than you can by coming to the respective 
Congressmen. 

Take the area that we are sitting in now. Here is San Francisco at 
the head of a peninsula. There are more people surrounding San 
Francisco than are on the head of this peninsula, and a greater con- 
centration of population, so that you cannot just take the people from 
here and say that the people in San Francisco can solve this, or solve 
part of it, without the full cooperation of the people in San Mateo 
County on the south or Marin County on the north, or Contra Costa 
and Alameda Counties to the east of us. 

Do you believe that this area concept that he advances should be 
one that should be worked out? 

State Senator Mintzer. Very definitely. 

Mr. Miuuer. Rather than to try to work it out on a State level, the 
States going down to the political subdivisions and asking them for 
their thoughts, where the people in San Francisco may not receive 
the full cooperation from the people in Oakland as to what they feel 
is the common problem; that it would be worked out better on this 
area basis? 
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State Senator Murer. I agree with that. As a matter of fact, I 
agree with almost everything that Mayor Christopher said. 

Mr. Miuter. Then, do you also agree that in doing that, would the 
people here, do you think, accept that direction from the top whete it 
would mean giving up certain local autonomies and trying to effect 
this thing ? 

State Rati Miter. That was the only disagreement that I had 
with what Mayor Christopher said. The disagreement is this, that 
I do not think there has been any difficulty in getting local people to 
follow the direction that is given by the Federal Government, nor do 
I think there would be any difficulty if the Federal Government estab- 
lished a firm plan and policy on an area basis, and having the local 
people who are involved within those areas, and those who are without, 
in the support areas, going along 100 percent. I think our leadership 
in our State and at our State levels is anxious, more than anxious, if 
they just knew what to do, if they were just told what to do and given 
a policy that they could live with. 

On an area basis, it would certainly be done and I do not think it 
would be necessary to impose anything from the Federal Government 
more than just leadership and a firm policy. I do not think there is 
any question. 

r. Houirrerp. And, possibly, adequate financing—— 

State Senator Miiier. Yes. 

Mr. Hortrirevp. Recognizing that it is a national responsibility. 

State Senator Miter. I assume that that would go along with it. 
Perhaps that is an assumption we have been making for a long time, 
but the funds have not been forthcoming. 

Mr. Houirrevp. It would seem reasonable to me that the general tax 
funds of the United States should be used to protect an individual 
against enemy attack in his home, as it is to take those same tax funds 
that that individual pays and buy a carrier which may be operating 
8,000 miles away, or a jet plane, or to construct a hydrogen bom 
for his defense, because the ultimate end is the defense of the lives and 
property of our citizens. 

State Senator Mirtrr. And the Constitution of the United States 
is rather clear on that point. 

Mr. Houtrtep. It is very clear on that point. And I see nothing 
unreasonable about it in the face of this hazard which has suddenly 
become so great in the world. 

I have a conviction that if this gap in our ring of defense were 
closed, that next to the fear of retaliation by a possible enemy, there 
would be the conviction that it would not do him so much good to hit 
us, because we could resist the impact of his attack and come back to 
fight again, where, in the present situation, I think the United States 
is like a boxer with a good right-hand punch and, possibly, a good left- 
hand punch but with a glass jaw, and if the lick gets in on us first, if we 
have a Pearl Harbor on our coastal cities with submarines, with a 
concerted aerial attack over the Polar Ice Cap down through Canada, 
with only 2 or 3 hours’ warning 

State Senator Miuuer. If that. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. If that. ([Continuing.] why, then, you have 
chaos. The enemy have achieved their purpose for all practical pur- 
poses; whether they occupy the country or not they Sane brought 
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about such a condition of chaos on the civilian front, that not only 
would we lose millions in casualties, but we would lose the power to 
produce and transport and continue a war effort. . 

Mr. Mutter. In our military, Mr. Chairman, we organized the coun- 
tries into certain areas and within those areas we find all of the ele- 
ments necessary to completely support aggressive or defensive action 
in that area, so that if one area is taken out it is not going to pull any 
other area out and they can come and close that gap. We have three 
such areas on the Pacific coast, for instance. 

Mr. Ho.trrevp. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. Now, I think if we planned our civilian-defense pro- 
gram something along that line, we would be in a much better posi- 
tion than we are now, where we are planning it on purely political 
subdivision lines which are entirely artificial. 

State Senator Minter. And as far as the area bases, it would seem 
to me that planning for civilian defense on that area bases, is much 
more realistic because with all of the work that has gone into the de- 
velopment of the hydrogen and atomic bombs, they still have not 
taught those bombs anything about these county and city borders. 

Mr. Mixer. That is right. 

State Senator Mitier. And, in addition, it would seem that we 
have got to be prepared for any kind of an attack that may be made 
regardless of where it be made, and all we know is, that we can 
speculate about the imminence of the attack but, again, we can only 
speculate about the areas of attack. And I would assume that we 
would be prepared for the T formation, and they might suddenly 
spring a single wing on us, and we had better know how to handle it. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. Mr. Garmatz. 

Mr. Garmatz. Senator, I was wondering if you could pin-point 
this a little bit. You say that you attribute the reason for doing this 
to the lack of leadership on the part of the Federal Government as 
to what should be done, if anything. 

Now, how far do you want to go on putting some of this responsi- 
bility? We, here, as a committee, are just a small, small part of this 
Federal Government. I wonder if you could pinpoint that down a 
little. Could you elaborate on just where you feel as though there 
has been a lack of assistance ? 

State Senator Mixer. Well, from the very beginning of the pro- 
gram, I think we found that, as far as the needs of the State were 
rt the Federal Government was always a day late or a dollar 
short. 

Mr. Garmatz. Too little, too late? 

State Senator Mrmer. Yes. And even when they were a little bit 
late, they were always short of dollars and we got the feeling along 
the line that if the United States Government is not sufficiently con- 
cerned with this program, and inasmuch as they have the knowledge 
of the imminence of attack and the necessity for a defense program, 
including civilian defense, that we in the State are in a kind of pe- 
culiar position and a somewhat unrealistic position in attempting to 
lead a program, to finance it with State money when there does not 
seem to be the participation of the Federal Government. 
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We found that using specific examples, the things they asked us 
to do, they were not prepared to give us an idea of how to do them, 
so that from that came a conglomerate civil defense program. 

We devised our own manuals; we devised our own organizational 
materials. We provided our own equipment to the limited extent 
that we were able to provide it. And during the time that we were 
doing that, there seemed to be a tremendous lag. 

I think that all of us as a part of government recognize that a 
federal government is by its very nature slow in acting. It takes 
time to do some of these things but it always seemed that it just took 
a little extra time. 

We used to write manuals and send them back to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and ask them to verify them and approve them or change 
them and do whatever they were going to do, and adopt them and send 
them to us. 

We also found that we supplied a lot of material for our neighbor- 
ing States. We found also that the enthusiasm that could be de- 
veloped in what we are almost daily told is a prime target area is not 
the same enthusiasm that is developed in a secondary support area, 
where they were told to feel, or made to feel, that they did not have 
the danger of devastation in their area, but had a tremendous job to 
do; nor was the enthusiasm as great in the tertiary areas, where there 
was felt to be no chance of an enemy attack. 

So unless there was a coordination, what actually happened was 
this: The fellow who was fearful of an attack was willing to put up 
some money and put in some time and some energy. The fellow along 
the sidelines said, “I am going to do all the dirty work, but who is 
going to pay for this?” 

The fellow in the third area was not very much interested. 

So I think that we can expect that people are not going to act very 
differently from that. So in order to combine all those three areas, 
I do not think you can expect the State government to do it. There- 
fore, if it is to be done, it must be accepted as a responsibility by the 
Federal Government, and if it is not accepted as a responsibility by 
the Federal Government, we can only feel that they do not feel that it 
is of sufficient importance. 

That is why I was so very careful to state in my opening remarks 
that I have no opinion to express to this committee as to the desir- 
ability or necessity of a civil defense program. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not know and has not expressed itself, certainly it is not 
up to us to attempt to tell you the things that we feel the United 
Saes Government should already know. 

Mr. Hoxtrtevp. Of course, they have been telling you that there is 
a necessity for a program. 

State Senator Mriter. Yes. 

Mr. Houirtetp. But they have not been giving you the program. 

State Senator Mitier. That is exactly right, nor have they been 
spending the money to implement the things that they have been talk- 
ing about. 

Mr. Houirretp. Mr. Garmatz? 

Mr. Garmatz. Senator, you say, “I believe that California has done 
as much as or more than any other State toward attempting to develop 
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a civil defense program. I say we have done as much or more than any 
other State.” 

Isn’t that a little conflicting with what the mayor says, that if you 
asked 9 out of 10 people on the street, they probably would not know 
what a signal is? 

Do you think he is exaggerating a little? 


State Senator Mrtuzr. No, I do not think he is exaggerating at all, 
and I do not believe that there is a conflict, although there might 
appear that there is. 

I think that we have done as much or more than any other State. 
I think that the State of New York, from our observation, is the only 
State that we feel is in the same range of State effort in the develop- 
ment of a civilian defense program. 

However, because we have as much as or more than any other 

State, certainly we cannot say that our program is adequate to cope 
with the kind of emergency such as has been described here this morn- 
ing, and the kind of emergency that I am sure that George Chris- 
topher is talking about, because I quite agree with him; only I think 
he is a little low in his numbers when he says 9 out of 10. 
' I think if you were to go out on the street today and go to any 
individual and say, “If there is an enemy air raid or an enemy attack, 
how do you know it? How do you know the real from the test sirens, 
and so on, and what would you do and where would you go, and who 
has directed you and given you this information so to act?” 

I think you would find that the ratio would be much higher than 9 
out of 10 who would not know. I suspect that it would be closer to 
99 out of 100, or maybe much higher than that. 

Mr. Garmatz. Have you used television time out here from the 
various television stations for the program ? 

State Senator Mituer. I live back in the hills and I do not see tele- 
vision, but I know that there have been programs put on. I have 
not seen them myself. And to what extent they have been used, I 
do not know. 

But I am sure that Admiral Cook and I am sure that Stanley Pier- 
son can fill you in on that very accurately. 

Mr. Garmatz. I was wondering if there was any chance, being from 
- the free State of Maryland, if it is a fight between California and 
New York for first and second place as to what kind of job they are 
doing for civilian defense—I was wondering if there was a chance 
of the city of Baltimore running a close third in this thing. 

State Sannicy Mixer. I was very careful to say “as much as or 
more.” The only one that I have Ccwladin of is New York, and 
they have an excetiont program. 

Mr. Mixterr. I would say that Mr. Riehlman and I will agree that 
Maryland is well up in this field. 

Mr. Garmatz. Thank you. 

Mr. Ho.trievp. I will say this, having had hearings in the city of 
Baltimore, that the concept of the city of Baltimore on this subject 
was certainly a remarkably good one. 

This is one of the things that we are finding as we go around, and 
this is very helpful to us, not only because we are establishing a record 
of how responsible people feel in these local communities, but we are 
finding out a real sense of responsibility on the part of the local 
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leaders, that they have got hold of a thing that is too big for them, 
and they want to do what they can do, and all they are waiting for 
is just for the Federal Government to give them the planning and 
the financial help to do a job which they consider a national job and 
not just a local city job. 

State SenatorMuter. I think that is the feeling of the people here 
in California. We have a lot of willing people and we have people 
who are working hard in this program. But they need help. 

Mr. Houirtetp. And you would have more volunteers—we know 
we are always going to have to have volunteer participation on any- 
thing that would be as big as this—but you would have more if people 
had confidence in the program, I think; don’t you? 

State Senator Mriier. Yes, I do not think there is any question 
about it. 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Chairman, maybe I can help the Senator out. 

Nine cities, Baltimore, Boston, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, 
Oakland, San Francisco, Seattle, and Washington each spent between 
$500,000 and $1,000,000 per year on civil defense. But going on to 
California and New York, they each spent over $10 million over a 
short 4-year period on civil defense. 

California spent 85 cents per capita on civil defense. Delaware was 
first, with 86 cents; New York, with 67 cents. And I think that you 
have to compare in some fashion the monetary expenditures with the 
effort that is produced in each State. 

State Senator Miter. That is right, except that New York has a 
little better setup than we have, in one respect. I do not know whether 
[ am quoting the law accurately, but it seems to me that it goes some- 
thing like this, that they have a State law in New York that if the 
local: government does not cooperate, I think that a State official—I do 
not know whether it is the governor or the director or who it is—may 
suddenly declare those offices vacant. 

Mr. Rreuiman. I think it is the director. 

State Senator Mriuuer. Isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Rreutman. I think that is substantially correct. 

State Senator Mitier. That makes for a tremendous amount of 
cooperation. [| Laughter. | 

Mr. Hoxtrrevp. They have a very strong law in the State of New 
York. 

You know, an interesting thing along that line, in Operation Alert 
in 1955, when martial law was suddenly declared by the President, 
either the director or the governor—I am not sure which now—of the 
State of New York declared that there was no martial law in New 
York, that if there was going to be martial law they were going to 
declare it. 

Mr. RrenuMan. It is clearly written in the statute of the State of 
New York. 

Mr. Ho.irixp. It is clearly written in the statute of the State of 
New York that the governor can declare martial law. 

Mr. Rreutman. And the director takes over. 

Mr. Hotrrterp. And the director takes over. 

Mr. Rreutman. General Huebner will be the gentleman who will 
be taking over, as I understand it. 

Mr. Hotirietp. So they have been thinking along this line. Of 
course, this brings up a tremendous problem, that martial law prob- 
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lem. It might interest you and the people of San Francisco to know 
that when the Chiefs of Staff testified before us we went into this very 
thoroughly, and the military just does not want to have anything to 
do with this civilian defense, because they claim that their primary 
mission is a military mission, and that they are going to be busy on 
offense and defense from a military standpoint. , 

Now, of course, if our whole civilian structure breaks down, in cer- 
tain areas there may have to be some type of martial law declared. 
This is another area that we think ought to be pretty well thought 
out in advance, whether it should be the responsibility of the governor 
to declare that situation of emergency in his State and whether the 
execution of the State’s functions should be done by National Guard 
people, possibly, and remaining State officials, civilians, rather than 
have the Federal Government draw from its resources and send peo- 

yle in who may not be familiar with local conditions to do that very 
important job of direction where local processes fall. 
tate Senator Miuier. We have recently overhauled our laws in the 
past session of the legislature with respect to the declaration of emer- 
gency by the governor. Whereas before it was quite a cumbersome 
procedure—and technically the Governor would call a state of emer- 
gency, but technically he had not done it until he had gone through 
a lot of procedures—we have eliminated that and streamlined it, and 
we would be happy to send copies of that law for comparison purposes. 

We do not claim that it is the best, but it at least tells us what we 
are doing. 

Mr. Hotirretp. We would like to have a copy for our files. 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hourrtevp. Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Liescoms. Senator Miller, did the FCDA give any assistance 
in working with you on that law in any way? 

State Senator Mitier. Not to my knowledge. Colonel Sheets, was 
there any help as far as you know? 

Mr. Surets. Not to my knowledge, there was not. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Did you get any encouragement from them to pass 
such a law or such a change in the law ? 

Mr. Warers. I do not believe we had any communication with them 
at all. 

Did you? 

State Senator Miiier. Stan, you did not have any communication 
with them ? 

A Vorcr. No. 

State Senator Mruuer. No. I think we are pulling on our own 
bootstraps on that one. 

Mr. Lirescoms. They are very pleased, in my understanding, that 
you did pass a law, and as I understand it, they are encouraging other 
States to do the same thing. 

Sate Senator Mirier. Good. We hope that we are right, now 
that we are models. 

Mr. Rreutman. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Howtrtetp. Mr. Riehlman. 

Mr. Rientman. I just want to say this to Senator Miller that we 
recognize this problem that we are on a program and off a program. 
I think the chairman and I both recognized that some time ago and 
we saw the need for a very thorough study of this program. . 
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Both of us introduced legislation to deal with this important subject. 
Even since the time of our introduction of the legislation the inter- 
continental ballistic missile has come into being “and, of course, it 
has thrown a new light and a new problem into the laps of those who 
had been thinking very seriously about it. 

There is a tremendous apathy on the part of the people as to what 
they can do to help themselves. 

Mr. Houirtetp. You do not mean that the problem of the intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile has come into being, but the fear of it has 
come into being. 

Mr. Rrenuman. The chairman has corrected me. It has not come 
into being, but the thinking of the serious problem has come into being 
in our minds and thinking at the present time. 

We recognize this great need but we also recognize this fact and, I 
think it should be expressed here, Mr. Chairman, that even though 
there may be a lag on the top side, on the Administration, to bring 
this great need to the American people, even we, as legislators, have 
— little enthusiasm about it. I want to commend our chairman for 
taking this as one of his major projects in this session of Congress, to 
study this most important problem. I have talked with members of 
our own full committee and—lI think the chairman would agree with 
me—there is very, very little interest in Federal civil defense. Now, 
we just do not have alone a problem to sell the Administration on that 
need, 

Mr. Houirievp. That is right. 

Mr. Rreutman. We have got a terrific problem to sell the Congress 
of the United States of America on the need for Federal civil defense. 
I want to say this, because I happen to be in the State from whence our 
chairman comes and I want to commend him, because I have a serious 
interest in it myself. I want to commend him for taking the time of 
our committee and doing a very thorough job in this great field, and I 
hope that when he concludes his hear ings we will be able to write a 
report that is constructive and will bring this great need, not alone 
to the Congress, but also to the American people and to the Adminis- 
tration, from whence we hope to get some help. And I can understand 
the feeling of fluctuation back and forth, but I think that there have 
been factors that led to it. 

I am not defending Federal civil defense, because: I think they 
have been lacking in many, many ways, but in some respects they have 
been faced with one of the problems that we recognized as one that 
very few people had given much attention to or had any particular 
interest in. 

State Senator Miter. I certainly have every confidence that this 
committee is going to do something. That is one of the reasons that I 
was so much interested in, and appreciative of, the opportunity to 
testify here. 

Mr. Houtrieip. We have received hundreds of letters from all over 
the Nation, from cities and counties and just individuals that are 
interested in it, encouraging us to go ahead and to make a really 
objective study, a real analysis, and to come out with some good 
recommendations. 

I think this committee will do that. I think we will be able to agree 
among ourselves on a unanimous report on, I would say, maybe all of 
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the recommendations, and certainly on 90 or 95 percent of the rec- 
ommendations. 

Mr. Rospack. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Hottrreip. Yes. 

Mr. Ropack. Mr. Miller, can you advise the committee as to whether 
this change in the California law, if followed or used as a model by 
other States, is going to make it more or less likely that the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration will do the things that you suggest 
that they do? 

Do you follow the question ? 

State Senator Miter. Yes; I understand the question. 

The change that we made in the law was to make it possible for the 
governor to declare a state of emergency, much more easily and get 
the show on the road, as it were. However, I do not think that that 
in any way negates the responsibility or limits the responsibility of 
the Federal Government, nor was it designed to do so. 

We contemplate our civilian defense program, particularly in re- 
spect to manmade disasters, enemy actions, as being a cooperative 
effort with the Federal Government and we hope, because of the type 
of matter that is involved, that it will be under their leadership, and 
we are willing to follow where there is something to follow. And 
where there is not, we kind of go off on our own and do the best we 
can, which, as somebody says, is never good enough. 

Mr. Rozack. Is there anything in the legislative history of your 
new law which indicates a de-emphasis of civil defense in favor of 
natural disaster work ? 

State Senator Mitier. Very definitely not. 

We found this, if I may take a couple of moments to explain why 
we did it. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. We are very interested in it. 

State Senator Mrtter. We found that under the civil defense pro- 
gram, we were concerned with, first, with what were declared to be, 
or determined to be primary target areas, and the emphasis and the 
very small number of dollars that we were able to get went into areas 
to effect organizations there. And the lesser amount of activity, for 
reasons that we have already discussed, went into the secondary areas 
and tertiary areas. But, unfortunately, when the rains come in Cali- 
fornia, as I suppose they do in the other districts they, too, do not 
know anything about these primary target areas. 

So the rains came and the flood toll was heaviest in the secondary 
and tertiary areas. So in those areas we were not as well prepared 
to cope with that type of disaster as we would have been had they 
occurred in the metropolitan target areas, so that we felt there was 
a need that had not been taken care of. 

So, our efforts now are directed not toward diminishing any of our 
present civil defense efforts but toward implementing it, so that where 
we can anticipate that there are danger areas, such as from floods 
where there has been perhaps an earthquake history, perhaps where 
there are contemplated explosions, or things of that sort, which cer- 
tainly can, to some degree, be foreseen, or anticipated—not antici- 
pated but the probabilities can be foreseen—that we develop our 
civilian defense program or our disaster program within those areas. 
And we feel that we can ameliorate, I guess, the effect of some of those 
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natural disasters if we have good organization in those secondary and 
tertiary areas, which, of course, you z= not have under the present civil 
defense program, nor can you be expected to have. 

Mr. Hourrre.p. And that same organization, functioning organiza- 
tion, can be immediately adapted to a manmade disaster ¢ 

State Senator Mier. Yes, and, of course, it gives them a good 
reason for being, you see. 

Mr. Houtrretp. But if you do not have it organized, you have noth- 
ing there to work with. 

State Senator Mrtier. That is right. That is the only reason that 
it was done. That is the only reason that I introduced the legislation 
and the only reason that I voted for it. I do not know why other peo- 
ple voted for it but I assume it was for the same reason. ‘That was the 
explanation given. 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hourrrecp. Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Chairman, on March 28, I requested the Chief 
Counsel of the Federal Civil Defense Administration to submit his 
comments on the act which was passed in California, and I would 
like to introduce his answer for the record. 

Mr. Houirieip. Yes. 

Mr. Lrescoms. In his answer, briefly, he commends the State of 
California for the passage of this act and says that it is in line with 
the legislation that they are encouraging other States to pass in their 
own legislatures. 

Mr. Houirterp. Fine. That will be received without objection and 
will be inserted after the Senator’s remarks are concluded. 

Mr. Rosack. I asked that question, Mr. Chairman, to determine 
whether there was any sentiment on the part of the Federal agency to 
become a natural disaster organization rather than a civil defense 
organization. I wondered if that inference lay in that response, Mr. 
Lipscomb. 

Is it your understanding that he is commending that kind of activity 
because the FCDA is more interested, let us say, in becoming a 
natural-disaster organization than it is a civil defense organization ? 

State Senator Mitier. I am a bit confused, Mr. Chairman. Are we 
talking about the legislation which primarily gave the governor 
greater power to declare a state of emergency or are we talking about 
that part of it which says that we shall be a natural disaster agency as 
well as a so-called civil defense agency ? 

Mr. Rorpack. I was referring to the latter. 

State Senator Mriier. The latter; I see. 

Mr. Liescoms. Specifically, they comment on section 1543, which 
gives the governor authority in a disaster. In regard to that section 
they say: 

The Federal Civil Defense Administration has urged States to set up an 
available fund or otherwise provide for the availability of funds to meet natural 


disaster expenses. This section accomplishes that objective in a commendable 
manner, 


Then in line with your question, Mr. Roback, he says: 


These amendments are in line with legislation which this administration has 
encouraged States to enact to provide for effective Federal-State relationships 
in coping with enemy-caused and other disasters. 
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Mr. Houirretp. You may proceed, sir. 

State Senator Miuter. I note in reading the documents sent to me 
by your committee, which includes the letters from various governors, 
mayors, and scientists, and the testimony received by your committee 
during the hearings in late January and early February, that there 
is considerable agreement on the point of view that modern warfare 
does not recognize political boundaries and that civil defense must be 
a national responsibility if we are to have such a program. 

I might point out to you that while we in California have spent 
considerable funds in matching Federal moneys for this program, 
there are neighboring States which have not had the financial re- 
sources or the inclination to participate to any degree approaching 
California’s participation. Yet, if we are to have effective mutual 
aid, which in my mind would be absolutely essential to a program of 
the type we seem to be talking about, there must be adequate prepara- 
tion on the part of our neighboring States to care for evacuees or sur- 
vivors, as the case may be, from an enemy attack. There must be 
ample preparation in the way of equipment and supplies for neigh- 
boring areas which might be unhit by an enemy attack to carry on. 
These are measures which quite possibly are far beyond the means 
of such States as Arizona, Nevada, Utah, and Idaho to take without 
considerable Federal financing. The present financing on a 50-50 
matching basis seems to me to be entirely unrealistic in respect of those 
States. 

I am impressed by the testimony of both Mr. Bascom and Dr. 
Tuve before your committee. I believe they have touched upon many 
of the basic faults of the present program. I would like to refer par- 
ticularly to their testimony with reference to the present communica- 
tions plan. 

As it has been pointed out the Conelrad program is most deficient 

in that all radio will be off the air at the very time people would need 
instructions and information. How are they to get it? I also wish to 
mention the fact that, in my opinion, we have wasted our money on 
sirens for, even if it was a good idea initially, that media of warning 
has been destroyed by the constant testing program which has been 
conducted to the point that no one pays any attention to the sirens 
any more. That program had its deficiencies originally in that there 
vas no program of warning anyone other than those in the desig- 
nated primary target areas. What about the 40 percent of population 
in California in the outlying regions who might be bombed by reason 
of inaccuracies by those firing the bombs? This is just another of the 
examples of the inadequacy of the program achieved by simply going 
ahead with hastily conceived programs because there were no other 
things to do. 

I must admit that many of the things which were done were nec- 
essarily done for reasons of expediency inasmuch as we had been 
provided a timetable which demanded that steps be taken at once. | 
do not know now what timetable we have assumed, but I am sure that 
it is much different from the one than we previously had. 

In the Federal planning which may develop out of your hearings, I 
would like to add a further word of caution going to the point of 
realistic planning. There has been considerable discussion of a dis- 
persal program with reference to dispersal of industry and housing. 
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Well, gentlemen, that may be a goal to work toward, but in my 
opinion it would be one that would take at least 50 years to achieve 
to any degree of success in an economical, practical, and reasonable 
manner. To talk of such a program as an immediate measure is ut- 
terly ridiculous. Envision if you can what it would cost to disperse 
industry and housing in the San Francisco Bay area alone. 

I do not question the fact that some of the strategic industries of 
the type now centered in Detroit and Los Angeles might be somewhat 
dispersed to spread given industries on a wider plane. I believe this 
dispersal could be accomplished in a relatively few years if it is 
a desirable program. But I do not for a minute agree that it would 
be possible to relocate the population of Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
and Han Diego, and even if you could I believe you would be ending 
up by simply moving population from one locale of density to another 
and end up accomplishing absolutely nothing. 

Gentlemen, I firmly believe that any program for the defense of 
civilians must be accomplished by civilians for civilians within the 
framework of our present society and that any program which at- 
tempts to revolutionize our established way of living is doomed to 
failure before it starts. 

In conclusion I would like to summarize my thoughts as to what 
must be done if it is determined that we need a national civilian 
program. 

I first wish to state that I am in complete agreement with the 
testimony submitted by Mr. Thomas Brett, the State director of 
Oklahoma Civil Defense, which in my mind was one of the most intel- 
ligent and real understanding approaches to the problem I have read. 
I particularly agree with this statement that civil defense is a mis- 
nomer. In the first place it is a civilian program, and should be kept 
completely that way. There is no place for military personnel or 
operations in the program for two reasons: First, if military per- 
sonnel are used to head up such an agency, we must presume they 
would be called to military service at the very time we would need 
them the most. Secondly, as a practical situation, civilians do not 
work well or without programs dominated by military persons, be- 
cause most of the persons that you are going to have in a civilian 
defense organization are volunteers and the Army way is not exactly 
the volunteer way—the military way is not exactly the volunteer way. 

I note that Mr. Brett advocates the conversion of the program to a 
Civilian Disaster Corps along the same line as we have now done 
in California. I also note that his thoughts are in general in complete 
accord with the thinking of the senate committee of which I am the 
chairman and whole policies have been adopted by the California 
Legislature. 

o summarize, then, I would like to offer the following: 

(1) Civilian defense should be a primary responsibility of the 
Federal Government, acknowledged by the adoption of legislation 
and the establishment of the following : 

(a) A civilian defense agency whose status in the Federal Govern- 
ment is sufficient to assure the agency secures all necessary informa- 
tion upon which to plan and sufficient to assure that its program 
will be carried out by other Federal agencies, including the approval 
of media of warning and communications. 
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(6) A nationwide master plan for civilian defense, implemented 

by adequate financing to assure that equipment, material stockpiling, 

and other necessary phases of the program will be carried out uni- 

a throughout the Nation regardless of the wealth of individual 
tates. 

(2) The civilian defense program should be maintained solely as 
a civilian program. Naturally the National Guard and other military 
personnel can and have provided valuable assistance in times of na- 
tural disaster, but in the event of an enemy-caused disaster the 
assumption must be that they would be called to active military duties 
and not be available to the civilian defense program. This assump- 
tion should be kept foremost in mind in the selection of persons to 
direct the civilian defense and disaster programs. 

(3) The Federal Government’s responsibility should be limited 
to supplying the leadership in the form of an adequate master plan, 
based on realism and economic feasibility, firm policy implemented 
by Federal funds, and the State and local governments should furnish 
the manpower to direct the programs within their respective bound- 
aries and furnish the mass of recruits necessary to make the program 
workable. 

(4) Training manuals and actual cost of instruction for instructors 
should be the Federal responsibility, but the local governments should 
have the responsibility to train the masses composed of volunteers. 
Any program of the size which must be contemplated to be effective 
must necessarily include large numbers of volunteer personnel. 

5. The nationwide program should be a disaster program, author- 
ized to function in any type of disaster with civilian defense being 
merely one phase of the overall program. 

6. The local governments should have the responsibility of sup- 
plying all material, equipment, and supplies necessary for the mitiga- 
tion of natural disasters and the Federal Government should have 
the responsibility of providing those things which are necessary only 
because of the possibility of an enemy attack. 

However, I think it is quite obvious that both supplies and ma- 
terial would be used in the event of either. 

7. Local government must maintain the control and authority over 
the ay den within their respective jurisdictions, that is, the gov- 
ernors should head the programs in their respective States and the 
mayors in their respective cities. In other words, the normal natural 
heads of government, those who the people turn to in times of natural 
disaster, should continue to be the responsible authorities in times of 
manmade disaster. Under no circumstances should Federal person- 
nel be made responsible for the direction of local programs, but rather 
should be advisory and coordinating persons. 

That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 

However, I have with me today, Col. Albert Sheets, who is the 
counsel for our committee, and who in some of the fields is generally 
thought to be pretty expert on legal matters, particularly the one of 
responsibility of State governments, and the Federal Government, 
with respect to the control of the use of radioactive isotopes and that 
sort of thing, and their disposal, their dispersal, and so on, and Mr. 
Earl Waters, who is the executive secretary of our committee. 
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I do not know whether you have any questions to direct to any 
of the three of us, but if you do have, we are certainly at your 
disposal. 

Mr. Houtrtew. I would say that it is a little bit past the noon hour 
and we will probably adjourn until 2 o’clock. I presume these gentle- 
men will be able to stay this afternoon; will they ¢ 

State Senator Mitier. They will be able to, if you have any need 
for them, I am sure. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. I think it would be well if they could stay a little 
while and we will talk the matter over during the noonday luncheon. 
It may be that we will have some questions to ask them afterward. 
Otherwise, we can excuse them when we return. 

State Senator Miter. Fine. 

Mr. Hotirietp. We want to thank you very much, Senator Miller, 
for this extraordinarily thoughtful and fine statement that you have 
presented. I think it is one of the outstanding statements that our 
committee has received in its hearings, and it shows a tremendous 
knowledge of the subject, and a very thoughtful approach to these 
problems. 

We are indeed indebted to you for taking the time to prepare it and 
come and give it before our committee. 

State Senator Minter. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I 
certainly appreciate the opportunity, speaking for myself and the 
committee, to be here before you, and we are glad to see the Califor- 
nia Congressman home again, temporarily, and we are certainly 
happy to have our visiting Congressmen with us here. 

sed you very much. 
Mr. Horirrevp. The committee will adjourn until 2 o’clock. 
(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to 2 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The subcommittee reconvened at 2 p. m.) 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Senator Miller, would you please come back to the stand? I be- 
lieve you have your legal counsel, Mr. Sheets, and Mr. Waters here, 
if they would care to accompany you. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE MILLER, JR., MEMBER, 
CALIFORNIA STATE SENATE, CHAIRMAN, SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION, CALIFORNIA STATE SEN- 
ATE; ACCOMPANIED BY EARL G. WATERS, EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY, CALIFORNIA STATE SENATE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION; AND ALBERT E. SHEETS, COM- 
MITTEE COUNSEL 


Mr. Houirtevp. There are a few points that we wish to clear up. 
In the California Senate Report on Civil Defense, 1951-55, we find 
a letter of transmittal under date of March 19 to the president of the 
Senate, Hon. Harold J. Powers, which reads as follows: 
_GENTLEMEN: Your senate special committee on governmental administra- 
tion, created by Senate Resolution 157, Senate Journal, page 4145, presents here- 


with a partial report of its activities and results of its review of the civil- 
defense program, together with its recommendations. 
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It is signed by George Miller, Jr., Howard Williams, Harold 'T. 
Johnson, John F. McCarthy, and Randolph Collier. 

At this time, if there is no objection, we will place the pages of this 
— report under title of “Partial Report on Civil Defense of the 
Senate Special Committee on Governmental Administration,” with 
certain conclusions and recommendations, in the record. 

We will proceed to interrogate on the basis of some of the statements 
within that report. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


STUDY ON CIVIL DEFENSE 


PARTIAL REPORT OF THE SENATE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


SENATE RESOLUTION NO. 157 (1953) 


Members of the committee: George Miller, Jr., chairman; J. Howard Williams, 
vice chairman; Randolph Collier; Harold T. Johnson; John F. McCarthy; Earl 
G. Waters, executive secretary; John A. Bohn, legal counsel; Ruth M. Boyd, 
secretary ; Albert E. Sheets, special consultant and legal counsel on civil defense 
problems ; James A. Clayton, special consultant and legal counsel on civil defense 
problems. 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 
Marcu 19, 1954. 
Hon. Haroip J. Powers, AND MEMBERS OF THE SENATE. 


GENTLEMEN : Your Senate Special Committee on Governmental Administration 
created by Senate Resolution 157 (Senate Journal p. 4145) presents herewith a 
partial report of its activities and the results of its review of the civil-defense 
program together with its recommendations. 

Respectfully submitted by 

GrEoRGE MILLER, Jr. 
Howarp WILLIAMS. 
Haroip T, JOHNSON. 
JOHN F. McCarruy. 
RANDOLPH COLLIER. 
INTRODUCTION . 


This report represents a review of California’s civil defense program, it pur- 
poses and its accomplishments to date. The present review follows the continuity 
of the original study undertaken by the Senate Special Committee on Civil 
Defense (1951) which was conducted under the chairmanship of Senator George 
J. Hatfield, and the subsequent study by the Senate Special Committee on Civil 
Defense (1953) under the chairmanship of Senator George Miller, Jr. 

The information upon which this report is based is derived principally from 
testimony taken during 2 days of intensive hearings with the director of civil 
defense and his staff together with data furnished the committee by that agency. 

The findings herein contained, the conclusions reached, and the recommenda- 
tions set forth are based upon conditions as they presently exist related to the 
3% years of experience the State now has with the civil defense program. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR A CIVIL DEFENSE PROGRAM 


The sudden threat to the peace of the world represented by the outbreak of 
the Korean war on June 25, 1950, brought with marked impact to the people 
of California the realization of deficiencies in its government with respect to 
plans for civilian preparedness in the event of an enemy attack. 

Confronted with this situation, and recognizing that such plans as existed 
in the form of the framework of the then existing State disaster plan were in 
all probability inadequate in the light of the development of the atomic bomb 
and other new and fearful weapons of war, the Governor and the legislature 
undertook to establish a civil defense program. 

Acting in extraordinary session, the legislature in September 1950, enacted 
the Civil Defense Act of 1950 and on October 2, 1950, it was signed into law 
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by the Governor who shortly thereafter appointed a director and the agency was 
launched. 

Meanwhile, although the Federal Government, possessed the constitutionally 
assigned responsibility of providing for the common defense, it had provided only 
encouragement for a civil defense program and beyond that nothing more tangible 
than the establishment of a Federal Office of Civil Defense and this not until 
December 1, 1950. 

Such programs as were under discussion by the FCDA were on a vast scale 
and required huge financing, and it was at this point that the civil-defense pro- 
gram on a national level broke down. Congress did not appropriate funds, and 
it became apparent that if the State was to have any program, it would have 
to continue to take the lead. It was to this point that the Governor addressed 
himself at the convening of the regular session of the 1951 legislature when he 
declared first and foremost of matters of paramount importance is our prepa- 
ration for civil defense. 

At that time the Governor warned, “it is estimated it will be necessary for the 
State of California and its subdivisions to contribute an aggregate of $140 mil- 
lion to $150 million to the (civil defense) program.” 

In consideration of this proposal the senate organized a special senate commit- 
tee on civil defense under the leadership of Senator George J. Hatfield, which 
committee undertook a comprehensive study of the entire problem and reported 
its findings on April 12, 1951. 

It was this report, which came to be known as the Hatfield report, that has 
been the foundation of the State’s entire civil-defense program. 

Testifying before the senate special committee of 1953, Walter M. Robertson, 
major general, United States Army, retired, who from its inception has been 
the director of the office of civil defense, stated the Hatfield report was one of 
two sources available to him for the purpose of determining policy, and he con- 
sidered the Hatfield report very valuable, and “it has stood the test of time 
exceptionally well.” 

For this reason, and because the 1953 committee in its findings concluded that 
the Hatfield report arrived at sound conclusions and recommendations which 
should be adhered to, and for further reason that this committee in its present 
review finds evidence which only continues to substantiate the appraisals of 
both General Robertson and the 1953 committee, it seems advisable to restate 
certain basic policy decisions set forth in the Hatfield report. 

Foremost of the Hatfield report conclusions was the statement: 

“Civil defense is the responsibility of all of the people of the United States and. 
therefore, the primary and basic responsibility is that of the Federal Government.” 

“Many portions (of the States’ civil-defense program) are of such a nature 
that without Federal policy, guidance, and funds they can make little further 
progress.” 

“The decision as to the degree of urgency for making the entire program opera- 
tive must be reached by Congress.” 

With respect to these conclusions the Hatfield report recommended: 

“No appropriation for nonadministrative expenditures should be made prior to 
action by Congress, making moneys available to the State or guaranteeing 
matching funds or reimbursement for expenditures made by the State.” 

The report continued : ; 

“In any program of this nature there will always be deficiencies, for no one 
can state with certainty the actual needs.” 

“Any plans for civil defense must assume certain ‘calculated risks’; must con- 
sider the supply of critical materials and manpower, and must not interfere with 
the stability of the local, State, or Federal Governments or the general or local 
economy.” 

The report then held: 

“Within these bounds certain definite steps can be taken.” 

Those steps were described as: 

“Such things as the recruitment, organizing, and training of the public in first 
aid to meet disaster of any type, the recruitment, organizing, and training of 
auxiliary police and firemen and other emergency and rescue squads for a 
Similar purpose, the establishment of blood banks and stores for medical sup- 
plies, the adoption of mutual aid pacts: provision for mobile support units; the 
inventorying of other supplies and equipment and their sources, constitute the 
sound, sensible program which should be carried out to meet emergencies arising 
from disasters other than from enemy actions. 
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“None of these items with the possible exception of stockpiling of medical sup- 
plies and equipment for mobile support units are beyond the financial capacity 
of the local governments whose responsibility it is to provide for them. 

“In the phases of the program for which Federal guidance as to policy and 
Federal financial assistance are necessary, the State cannot act nor should it act 
before the Federal Government acts.” 

The thinking which lead to these conclusions is to be found in the text of the 
Hatfield report as follows: 

“So, while civil defense and other matters of national importance must be 
determined federally, neither the State nor her political subdivisions can deny 
a certain duty and necessity to assume some burden of the responsibility in the 
matter of civil defense as in all other affairs. 

“Where this responsibility commences and where it ends is not something to 
which a hard and fast rule can be adopted without any experience, without a 
proper determination of what is needed or a survey of how much must be pro- 
vided for the various categories of civil defense, and without even a budget. 

“As a working basis to commence upon the principal that all equipment, sup- 
plies, and materials necessary to the local communities for the purpose of meét- 
ing the problems of a natural disaster and rendering mutual aid in the event of 
a natural disaster is a direct responsibility of the local government while those 
things which are required only because of the threat of an enemy attack should 
be the responsibility of Federal and State Governments appears to be reasonable. 

“But it cannot be a hard and fast rule for the communities are duty bound 
as participants in a national government to provide certain contributions to the 
well-being of the Nation over and beyond that. Just as the citizens must volun- 
teer their time and services to the community, State, and Nation for their 
country’s best interest, so also must the communities voluntarily assume a Ccer- 
tain amount of responsibility for the organizing, training, and equipping of those 
citizens. 

“So, too must the State rise to the occasion just as it would have the responsi- 
bility to do so in time of great disaster and emergency even though it was not 
manmade or enemy-caused disaster.” 


PROGRESS OF THE CALIFORNIA CIVIL-DEFENSE PROGRAM 


An April 1, 1951, 6 months after the establishment of the office of civil defense, 
the Governor reported to the legislature the following progress: 

“Organization of the office of civil defense itself, with a comprehensive, diver- 
sified, and efficient staff. 

“Production of an overall State plan, including 10 operational annexes for 
guidance of lower political governments. 

“Completion of organization and initiation of regional planning in 5 of the 10 
regional offices. Remaining five in process of organization at this time. 

“Supplying of current guidance and assistance to statewide civil-defense 
agencies through some 23 bulletins and 11 newsletters. 

“Provision through original publication and reprint for local use, civil-defense 
guides, manuals, and instructional material, including reprint of 3 million copies 
of the pamphlet, Survival Under Atomic Attack, and printing and distribution of 
500,000 registration forms for volunteer workers. 

“Organization of a statewide educational program on civil defense through 
newspapers, periodicals, radio, and television. Every radio station in the State 
(150) is undertaking a weekly broadcast. 

“Furnishing of guidance and assistance to local governments in the organiza- 
tion of disaster councils (58 counties and 256 cities now accredited) the setting 
up of planning staffs at all levels and the initiation of local operational plans. 
Plans, estimated at 50 percent complete statewide. Secured adoption by 53 coun- 
ties and 255 incorporated cities of the master mutual aid agreement. 

“Organization, with the assistance of the Department of Education, of 8 law- 
enforcement training schools which have trained 214 instructors now engaged 
in training 10,000 auxiliary officers in 30 counties. 

“Training of 38 nurses in radiation fundamentals. 

“Organization of the first school for radiological monitoring. 

“Cooperation with the American Red Cross in training 56,025 graduate first- 
aiders, including 4,133 instructors, plus 500,000 first-aiders now being trained. 
California now has more than 8,000 instructors and 700 instructors to train 
instructors. 
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“Bnlistment of the State’s 715 daily and weekly newspapers in printing more 
than 6 million words on civil defense and its radio stations in broadcasting more 
than 700 hours. 

“Initiation of survey of facilities available for shelter purposes in all critical 
target areas. 

“Completion of survey on all fire and heavy engineering equipment statewide. 

“Organization of aircraft warning service statewide, with regular alerts held 
biweekly. Recruitment of observers and establishment of posts for Ground 
Observer Corps. 

“Initiation of the recruitment, organization, and training of civil-defense 
warden service. Estimated 60 percent complete.” 

These achievements were accomplished without the benefit of the fully staffed 
civil-defense agency which was subsequently requested by the director and 
promptly provided by the legislature, and without the expenditure of capital 
outlay funds, and without any definite policy or specific program having been 
provided by the Federal Government. 

On April 22, 1953, 2 years after the above accomplishments, and with the 
benefit of a full complement of personnel together with funds totaling $12,200,000 
for capital outlay, the agency was able to report the following major overall 
accomplishments, still without any definite policy or specific program from the 
Federal Government : 

“1, The completion of plans on the State and regional levels. 

“2. The completion of staff organization on the State and regional levels. 

“3. The substantial completion of the purchase of equipment and supplies 
deemed essential to the program. 

“4, Substantial accomplishments in the recruitment and training of key per- 
sonnel and instructors. 

“5. The completion of all mutual aid agreements within the State. 

“6. Developed and produced practically all of the essential training manuals 
not provided by the Federal Government and supplemented those manuals with 
lesson plans and other materials necessary to their use.” 

As the April 1953 report recites, the California civil-defense program, insofar 
as it could be developed without Federal guidance, was substantially complete. 

In reaching the conclusion that the civil-defense program was substantially 
complete, the 1953 committee took cognizance of the fact that of the original 
appropriations for capital outlay of $12,200,000 made by the 1951 legislature, a 
total of $5,995,001 was, upon the recommendation of the director of civil defense, 
being allowed to revert to the State’s general fund. At that time the agency 
was requesting only $532,040 be appropriated for capital outlay purposes for the 
fiscal year 1953-54, all of which was a reappropriation from the original $12,- 
200,000 appropriation and represented either savings from original estimates or 
diversions from expenditures originally proposed, or funds as yet unexpended 
for items as initially planned. 

As indicated by the director in his budget requests for reappropriations, and 
by his testimony to the committee, there remained as of April 1953 certain work 
still to be accomplished to attain the objectives desirable for a civil-defense 
program for the State. In addition, for the legislature’s consideration, the direc- 
tor stated that the new administration in Washington had indicated an increased 
interest in civil defense and he expected that within the year the Federal Govern- 
men would provide leadership in the form of clearly defined policy and a specific 
program. 

Most things which yet remained for the State to do without Federal leadership, 
however, it was concluded could be accomplished during the next fiscal year. 

With civil defense in this status the 1953 committee concluded : 

“The civil defense program in California has reached the advanced stage of 
development beyond which, without Federal leadership, guidance, plans, and 
policy determinations by it, small if any further developments in essentials 
can be made. This condition will continue to exist until the Federal Government 
acts or world tensions change. 

“The comprehensive, integrated civil defense program now in existence has 
reached the phase of its operation where its work is primarily that of maintaining 
the developed program on a current standby housekeeping basis ready to be 
immediately activated in an emergency. A transition from the initial type of 
staffing necessary for the planning, organizing, equipping, and supplying is in 
order. Such a transition can only be accomplished satisfactorily in an orderly 
and gradual manner. 
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“The extensive staffing of the office of civil defense which has developed the 
plans and organization of the agency is disproportionately larger than will be 
necessary or required for the future ready standby housekeeping job ahead.” 

Based on these conclusions, the report then recommended as follows: 

“The office of civil defense should be transformed from a temporary and 
emergency agency to one with semipermanent status. 

“This transition should be made in a gradual and orderly manner within a 
12-month period by the director who has demonstrated superior abilities as an 
administrator, planner, and organizer. As the legislature has been liberal in 
providing funds for the agency up to this time, so should it be liberal in pro- 
viding funds with which to make the adjustments. Within the policy here recom- 
mended the following adjustments should be made gradually during the next 
fiscal year: 

“A. Reduction of the salary budget for civil defense on the State level by 
at least one-third and strive for a reduction of one-half. 

“B. Reduction of the salary budget for the regional offices by one-third 
and strive for a reduction of one-half. 

“C. Reductions in the remaining portions of the operating budget consistent 
with reductions accomplished in the salary budget. 

“Existing vacancies should not be filled.” 


CURRENT REVIEW OF CIVIL DEFENSE 


In undertaking the present review of the civil-defense program, this committee 
addressed itself to the following questions: 

(A) What changes have occurred during the intervening 11 months with 
respect to— 

(1) Action by the Federal Government. 

(2) World tensions? 

(B) To what degree has the official of civil defense completed those things 
which 1 year ago remained to be accomplished? 

(C) Have the recommendations of the 1953 committee been effected by the 
agency and what have been the effects of those recommendations? 

Insofar as consideration of (A) is concerned, the committee learned that the 
Federal Government still has not provided leadership considered essential by both 
the Hatfield committee and the 1953 committee and California’s civil-defense 
program continues without benefit of a clearly defined Federal policy or a specific 
Federal program. 

During the intervening 11 months, however, firing has ceased in Korea. Pub- 
lic interest in civil defense is not greater than before that event. While the 
Korean conflict was on, General Robertson testified that public interest in civil 
defense was at the lowest point. 

In reviewing the work of the office of civil defense, the committee found that 
with respect to those tasks which 11 months ago remained to be accomplished, 
substantially all have either been accomplished or dropped by reason of a change 
in thinking on the part of the administration. 

Without reference to specific divisions within the office of civil defense, it 
can be stated that insofar as the development of a civil-defense program to meet 
the objections outlined to the Hatfield committee in 1951 and to the 1953 senate 
committee the task has been completed and the State now has a highly developed 
civil-defense program which cannot be expanded without Federal leadership or 
the actuality of enemy attack. 

Those things which now remain to be done by the office of civil defense fall 
chiefly into two categories: 

1. Assistance to local governments in the completion of civil-defense plans, 
recruitment and training on the local levels. 

2. Completion or continuation of certain programs undertaken by civil 
defense which appear to be desirable programs for the State but are not 
basically civil-defense measures. 

Aside from the aforesaid functions there remains for the office of civil defense 
only the functions of keeping its plan current and standing by in the event of the 
emergency for which it has prepared itself. 

In directing its attention to the recommendations of the 1953 committee, 
which called for a one-third budget reduction, this committee took into consider- 
ation the following recommendations of the subcommitee of the senate finance 
committee which were submitted to the senate finance committee subsequent to 
the filing of the 1953 report. 

The finance subcommittee report follows : 
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May 20, 1953. 
Hon. Ben HULSE, 
Chairman, Senate Finance Committee, 
State Capitol, Sacramento, Calif. 


DeaR SENATOR HULSE: Your senate finance subcommittee appointed to hear 
item 30 of the budget bill for support of the office of civil defense, California 
Disaster Council, and advisory committees respectfully submits its report and 
recommendations. 

The subcommittee has received and carefully studied the findings and recom- 
mendations of the report of the senate interim committee on civil defense created 
by Senate Resolution No. 27 and has also sat in on hearings of the special sub- 
committee of the assembly ways and means committee reviewing the civil 
defense program. The subcommittee believes that the report of the senate interim 
committee presents an impartial analysis which proposes no radical changes in 
the present civil defense organization or program, although it does recommend 
elimination immediately of the public information division, with retention only 
of a public information officer. The interim committee states that a reduced 
program should be carried into effect over the next 12 to 14 months. 

While the subcommittee believes that the ultimate goal of the senate interim 
committee is warranted, and is possible of realization, it recommends that a 
reduction of only $36,847 be made in the division of public information and 
education for 1953-54. This will leave $12,662 for 1 chief of the division and 1 
intermediate stenographer-clerk. In addition, the subcommittee recommends 
the remaining total amount of salary and wages of the office of civil defense 
be reduced by one-fourth of that which remains after elimination of the positions 
in the division of public information and education. ~The subcommittee believes 
that, with the exception of the initial reduction in the division of public informa- 
tion and education, the remaining reductions in staff should be carried out with 
the administration of the office of civil defense being permitted to determine 
where the reductions shall be made. 

The subcommittee recommends that, although the total cost of salaries and 
wages as of July 1, 1954, should be programed on the basis of a reduced annual 
cost of $216,336, the office of civil defense should be permitted to achieve this 
program reduction evenly throughout the course of the 1953-54 fiscal year. It 
therefore recommends a reduction of only half of this amount, or $108,168, in 
salaries and wages which, when combined with the $36,847 for reduced positions 
in the division of public information and education, will make a reduction in 
salaries and wages of $145,015 in item 30. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Ben Houtse, Chairman. 
GEORGE HATFIELD. 
J. HowArp WILLIAMS. 


The finance committee thereupon accepted the recommendations of its sub- 
committee and its action subsequently became the action of the legislature. 

The effect of this action was to require a 12%4-percent reduction in the budget 
of the office of civil defense during the fiscal year 1953-54 with the further re- 
quirement of an additional 1214-percent reduction at the end of that fiscal year, 
the impact of which would not be noticeable until the 1954—55 fiscal year. 

The agency has responded to this requirement and by the end of the fiscal year 
1953-54 will have effected a reduction in excess of the required 25 percent as 
reflected in the 1954-55 proposed hudget compared to the proposed 1953-54 
budget under consideration in May 1953, when the reductions were recommended. 
(It should be noted that a portion of this percentage reduction was offset by 
the action of the legislature and the personnel board in providing percentage 
salary increases for the remainder of the agency’s staff.) 

The attached tables reflect the total budget reductions effected by the office of 
civil defense which amounts to 24.8 percent and notes that the senate finance com- 
mittee’s recommendation was specific as to reduction in the salary budget of 
25 percent. The reduction in the salary budget as reflected in table 2 amounted 
to 27 percent. 

For informational purposes table 1 notes the percentage decreases or increases 
in the proposed 1954-55 budget over the previous years of operation of this 
agency. 

Table 4 reflects the fluctuations in the salary budget for regional offices. Table 
5 refers to the budget for operation, and table 6 presents the staffing of the agency 
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based on the positions provided in the Governor’s annual printed budgets. Table 
7 presents the staffing pattern of the personnel as proposed in the 1954—55 budget. 

Inasmuch as the agency in complying with the action of the legislature actually 
exceeded the reduction ordered and in view of the fact that salary adjustments 
beyond the control of the agency reduced the effect of those reductions, it can 
be stated that the agency responded substantially to the recommendations made 
by the 1953 committee, with the exception of the salary budget of the regional 
offices where the net reduction effected amounts to 20.7 percent as contrasted to 
the one-third to one-half reduction advised by the 1953 committee. 

Insofar as the 1958 civil defense committee was concerned, the one-third reduc- 
tions advised were minimum and the committee recommended that the agency 
should strive to accomplish a 50-percent reduction. 

Referring back to the 1953 committee, its No. 1 recommendation was: 

“The office of civil defense should be transferred from a temporary and emer- 
gency agency to one with semipermanent status.” 

It therefore appears that, in keeping with this thought, the agency should not 
relax in its efforts to further scale down its personnel. 

That it can be done without impairing the program is evidenced by the follow- 
ing facts: 

1. Substantial accomplishments by this agency were reported during its 
first 6 months of existence without a full complement of staff. 

2. The organization, planning, training, purchase of equipment, and stock- 
piling of basic supplies essential to the program have been virtually 
completed. 

8. Budget reductions effected during the year have not adversely affected 
the program. , 

4. There exists at the present time 6 vacancies representing a combined 
annual payroll of approximately $35,000. 


FUTURE OF CIVIL DEFENSE 


The imminence of attack remains today as obscure as it was 34% years ago 
when the legislature was first called upon to consider the needs for civil defense. 
Tensions upon this country rise and fall with each new international develop- 
ment. This committee’s ability to predict what our potential enemies might 
do is no better than that of the Hatfield committee which declared : 

“The mind of a dictator is as inscrutable as the mind of an animal.” 

What California has done to provide a civil defense program is far beyond 
what any State should reasonably be expected to do in the absence of Federal 
leadership. It is greater than that which any other State has done, and far 
beyond that of most other States. 

Most significant in this respect is the development of the recent hearings 
during which the director testified that all of the planning which has been done 
was based upon the State’s maximum capacity to meet any disaster which might 
arise as the result of enemy attack. Previously the legislature has provided 
for a program on the basis of preparedness to meet needs which would arise 
from the hypothetical situation which assumed eight simultaneous atomic strikes 
within the State. 

Reevaluating the extent of preparedness in the light of the knowledge now 
possessed, that the plan is based on the State’s maximum capacity, it can be 
said even more emphatically than before that California has a civil-defense 
program developed to a high degree of readiness. 

All this, as heretofore stated, has been accomplished without Federal leadership 
or guidance in the form of a clearly defined policy and specific program. The 
State, in order to activate any program, has been compelled to take the lead 
from the very beginning and this it has never relinquished. 

In the current review the director testified that while he is still hopeful that 
the Federal Government will act, insofar as tangible evidence in the form of 
policy or program is concerned the State continues to be in substantially the 
same position that it was at the outset in 1950. 

In arriving at its findings the committee considered the following: 

1. The Federal Government has not provided a civil defense program. It 
is the constitutional responsibility of the National Government to provide 
for common defense. Congress has far more information upon which to 
determine the need, policy, and plans for such a program than a State 
legislature. 
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2. California has developed to a high degree of readiness a civil-defense 
program. 

3° California’s program for civil defense is planned on the basis of the 
State’s maximum capacity. 

4. No further progress can be made in the State’s civil-defense program 
without Federal leadership. 

5. Firing has ceased in Korea with resultant diminishing interest on the 
part of the people toward a civil-defense program. 

6. The Federal Government has directed its efforts insofar as national 
defense is concerned to— 

(A) Increased efficiency of bombs. 
(B) Radar. 
(C) Interceptors. 

7. California’s director of civil defense declared in January 1953 that the 
Federal Government should either act on the matter of civil defense or kill 
the program. 

8. President Eisenhower’s statement to Congress in connection with his 
new military program that “we live in an age of peril” rather than in a 
moment of danger. 


Taking the above into consideration, it is evident that if the Federal Govern- 
ment does not provide definite policy and program for civil defense the State 
cannot justify the indefinite continuance of a civil-defense program in its present 
form. 

What has been done appeared essential in the light of conditions which existed 
at the time it was undertaken and has proven valuable to the State in any event. 
The major effort of the civil-defense program has been, in keeping with the basic 
policy set forth by the Hatfield report, the development of those things which the 
State should provide to meet any disaster and not necessarily a manmade 
disaster. 

All of the benefits which have been achieved should be retained. 

Probably the most practical plan to accomplish this would be the transition 
of the civil-defense agency to a disaster agency. The director has testified that 
recruitment for civil defense fluctuates as people’s interest rises and falls with 
world tensions. Recruitment of personnel for an agency to meet natural dis- 
asters which occur within the State presents a need readily recognizable by the 
citizenry who are, from time to time, confronted with the realities of floods, 
fires, and earthquakes. Volunteers recruited on such a basis would appear to 
present a more solid core than those who are recruited on a basis of a threat 
of war imminence. 

On this point the director has testified : 

“From the viewpoint of the President, the present situation would have been 
far more advisable 2 years ago, to call this whole program disaster and to have 
pinpointed local disaster—and I am talking from a psychological viewpoint— 
and then build that to take care of the major disasters from the war standpoint. 
The thing I am thinking about is that the one thing it seems to me we must not 
lose sight of is this: That if our civil-defense organization is to be effective, 
it can never be put on exactly a standby basis. If it is ever to be effective, it 
must be ready to go into operation within hours. For this type of organization 
we need a skeleton.” 

If the agency were transposed into a disaster agency it would have the advan- 
tage of being placed on a permanent basis and its staff would be free from the 
insecurity which now confronts it. 

As a disaster agency its primary purpose would be changed from that of the 
present. Considerably more cooperation could be expected from the areas of the 
State which have been somewhat reserved in their participation of the civil 
defense program. However, it would detract nothing from the protection now 
provided by the agency in the event of enemy attack because the plan would 
remain intact and at a high degree of readiness even though civil defense would 
become only an incidental purpose of a disaster agency. 

In reviewing the progress report presented to the committee, it was evident 
that virtually all of the civil defense program objectives outlined to the legisla- 
ture in 1951 and 1953 have been accomplished. Those things which now remain 
to be done, as previously stated, are in the categories of completion of plans, 
recruitment and training of volunteers, all at the local levels, and the continu- 
ance of certain projects which, while they may be desirable, are not basically 
functions of civil defense. 
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As to planning, recruiting, and training at the local levels, these are not a 
function of the State office of Civil defense or its regional offices. 

Projects which are not basically functions of civil defense are being carried 
on by the divisions of radiological services communications, fire, and law en- 
forcement. All of these projects except those in radiological services are directed 
toward the same goal; that is, completion of statewide radio networks. 

A complete radio tieup for all fire services within the State and a similar 
network for all law enforcement services would appear to be of benefit to the 
people of the State, but this is not essential to civil defense which enjoys 
adequate communication facilities. Further, it is planned that such networks, 
when completed, will be used on a day-to-day basis by the departments of 
yovrenment concerned. This being the case, the completion of these networks 
should first be submitted to the legislature for consideration and determination 
as to whether they are justified, and if so how such projects shall be provided 
and how they shall be financed, i. e., whether they are a full State financial 
responsibility or whether they should be shared in part by the local govern- 
ments who will benefit by them. 

The radiological service has been performing functions which admittedly are 
beyond the requirements of civil defense. Dr. Albert W. Bellamy, chief of this 
division, has recognized this fact as has the director, both of whom have recom- 
mended the transfer of this division to some other State agency and have sug- 
gested the University. 

In the recent hearings Dr. Bellamy proposed that this service be continued 
temporarily in the office of civil defense but that a conference of State agencies 
concerned with the problems with which this division is working be called to 
determine what type of agency should be provided by the State to perform these 
functions in the future. 

Those agencies which Dr. Bellamy has stated are directly concerned with radio- 
logical problems are: 


The State radiological safety advisory committee (3 members) ; 
The State university radiological safety committee; 

The State department of civil defense ; 

The State department of public health ; 

The State department of industrial relations ; 

The State water pollution control board ; 

The State department of agriculture ; 

The State department of fish and game; 

The State department of public works, division of water resources ; 
The disaster council. 


CONCLUSIONS 


After careful consideration of the civil defense program, its progress to date, 
the attitude of the Federal Government as demonstrated by its lack of positive 
action, the testimony of the director, together with reports from the various 
divisions of the agency, the expenditures which have been made and the proposed 
budget, and keeping in mind the policies previously established by the Hatfield 
report and the 1953 committee report, this committee has arrived at the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

1. California now has a disaster program which is complete insofar as the 
State’s responsibilities are concerned and embraces a program of civil defense 
which contemplates use of the maximum abilities of the State to cope with an 
enemy attack of any magnitude. 

2. No appreciable further progress can be made in the development of the civil 
defense aspects of this program without positive action on the part of the Federal 
Government in the form of clearly defined policies and a specific program. 

3. The conclusions and recommendations of the 1953 Senate committee ap- 
pear to be sound. 

4. There has been substantial effort made by the agency to effect those recom- 
mendations. However, there remain some portions of those recommendations 
still to be achieved by the agency. 

5. The Senate Finance Committee accepted the recommendations of the 1953 
committee and stated it believed them to be warranted and possible of realization. 
It then ordered the immediate reduction of $36,847 in the Division of Public 
Information and Education and further ordered a 25-percent reduction in the 
salary budget for the fiscal year 1953-54. The Office of Civil Defense effected 
a reduction of more than 25 percent. 
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6. The Director, Maj. Gen. W. M. Robertson (United States Army, retired), 
deserves the commendation of the legislature and the people of the State of 
California for having provided, in the face of many obstacles, a civil-defense 
program superior to that of any other State. 

7. The achievements of the civil-defense program have been largely bene- 
ficial to the State in that the efforts made both by manpower and expenditures 
are valuable in the event of a disaster of any type. 

8. The indefinite continuance of this agency as a civil-defense agency, without 
Federal guidance or substantial change in world affairs, is neither justifiable nor 
yractical. 

. 9. The Office of Civil Defense is presently performing some functions which are 
neither civil defense nor disaster projects. These are primarily in the fields 
of radiological services and communications. 

10. The Ground Observer Corps is a part of the national-defense program and, 
us both the Hatfield report and the 1953 report conclude, is not a responsibility 
of State government. 

11. The existing staff which was required for the organization, planning, 
stockpiling, and equipping the civil-defense program, with the reductions al- 
ready achieved, is more extensive than is now or in the next fiscal year necessary 
and is substantially more extensive than would be required for a State disaster 
agency. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The Office of Civil Defense should be continued in its present status for the 
next fiscal year. This does not preclude the possibility of administrative reduc- 
tions during the year in accordance with the 1953 report. 

2. If the Federal Government does not take a positive position with respect 
to civil-defense policy and program within the next year, the State office of 
civil defense should be transposed into a State disaster agency to provide relief 
for all types of disasters. 

3. The Director should begin now to plan for such a transition and if the 
Federal Government does not provide policy and program within the next 12 
months he should be prepared to effect such a transition commencing with the 
1955-56 fiscal year. 

4. The Director of Civil Defense should immediately notify the Federal Gov- 
ernment that if it does not provide policy and program within the ensuing year 
California is seriously considering the abandonment of an operative civil-defense 
agency. 

5. The State office should immediately discontinue expenditure of funds and 
time of paid personnel in the Ground Observer Corps program because it is a 
Federal Government responsibility. 

6. The achievements of the agency with respect to civil defense should not 
be discarded but should be maintained within the framework of a disaster 
agency so that the State will have at all times a disaster program at a high state 
of readiness to meet any emergency, natural or manmade. 

7. The functions which are being performed by the divisions of radiological 
services and communications, as well as the communications aspects of fire serv- 
ices and law-enforcement services should be reviewed by the legislature for a 
determination of policy. 

8. The senate special committee on governmental administration should study 
these programs and be prepared to report to the 1955 legislature. 


TABLE 1.—Reductions effected 


Total Amount 


Total budget: 
1951-52 (actral) ey os 
: ; 1, 130, 925 
1, 404, 937 
1, 055, 419 


1954-55 over 1952-53 
1954-55 over 1951-52 
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TABLE 2.—Reductions effected 





Total Amount Percent 


Salaries: 
1951-52 7 
1952-53 (actual) 


1954-55 (proposed) 


Reduction: 


Ne UE BPE chins dnd cscs kee salenk ppaivn diieee dienes wucdos ae 
1954-55 over 1951-52 





1 With estimated salary savings. 


TABLE 3.—Reductions effected 


Amount Percent 


Amount Percent 


$254, 028 
201, 191 
SIN. dis totale EB NL AL, JS 52, 837 





TABLE 5.—Reductions effected 





Amount Percent 


Operation: 
1951-52 (actual) 
1952-53 (actual) 
1953-54 te one 


1954-55 (proposed) 
Reduction: 


Personnel : 
1951-52 (actual) 
1952-53 (actual) 
1953-54 (proposed) 
1954-55 (proposed) 


1 Estimated, 128.3. 





7. 6 
19. 6 
9. 5 
L5. 5 
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TaBLe 7.—Budgeted positions, 1954-55 


TORIES Bi iiatinicwierspe-aenin. thse depinatein eae mencmainnesciiebatmen tenia oman iendibiaiiies 116.5 
eee oa ao ck ret endy ramet epeeramictennicden deren arena 34. 0 
SONI Dit te ie Seiki hee ee 12.5 
Piels, memresen ta tinetisii sess ois 3h rasan set bh aboet Seles 20. 0 
Ce NE AE: NEG i ices eeemitsheies edna bacninetiaha * 26. 0 
Te niin ot dates ease chddedinac ied eam nieit cae algae 12.0 
Miscellaneous (telephone operator, public information, nursing con- 

welieni: ‘etorekeeper aisles ee a 4.0 


1Includes 3 clerical positions in San Francisco; 2 Division of Medical and Health 
Services ; 1 Division of Transportation. 


Mr. Houirreip. Mr. Roback, a member of our staff, will ask some 
questions of the witnesses. 

Mr. Roxsack. Mr. Miller, I am trying to find this specific reference 
here. What I was trying to do when I asked you a question earlier 
today was to find out whether this particular legislative action was 
a response to a certain action on the part of the FCDA. 

Now, I notice that the second of these recommendations reads as 
follows: 


If the Federal Government does not take a positive position with respect to 
civil-defense policy and program— 


and that portion is underlined— 


within the next year, the State office of civil defense should be transposed into 
a State disaster agency to provide relief for all types of disasters. 

Now, in effect, did the legislation carry out this recommendation ? 

State Senator Minter. Not to the extent that we agreed that we 
would abolish it unless they did it, but to the extent that we felt that 
it was wise and economical to transpose it into such type of agency, 
regardless of what the Federal Government did, but still recognizin 
the need for firm policy and strong leadership by the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Rosack. This resolution was made in 1953. Was a substan- 
tially similar resolution made the following year ? 

Mr. Waters. I will correct that. I believe the letter that you read 
was 1954. The same recommendation was made in a report submitted 
in 1955. 

(The document referred to is contained in exhibit 2 of the appendix.) 

Mr. Ropack. 1955. 

Mr. Waters. And the action was taken in 1956. 

Mr. Ropack. I do not want to pursue this any further than having 
it in the record and getting that response from Mr. Miller, Mr. Chair- 
man, 

State Senator Mitier. I believe Mr. Waters might give you some 
more information that might make our position a little bit clearer. 

Mr. Houirtevp. Mr. Waters. 

Mr. Waters. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I think we have to go 
back and review what did transpire. 

You will recall that the civil-defense program, the postwar program 
of civilian defense, was initiated in this State by the Governor, not 
by the legislature, by reason of the Korean war, and at that time, when 
that broke out, there was the recommendation of the Federal Gov- 
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ernment that there should be a civilian-defense program, but even 
at that time, no action by the Congress. 

That was late in 1950. But the Governor, using his executive 
powers, did set up a civilian-defense agency in California within his 
office, and the legislature created it ex post facto, so to speak, when 
they met in January of the next year. 

ow, that was a program that arose because of a particular situa- 
tion, namely, the Korean war. 

California acted in good faith and acted ahead of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. We were told in 1951, by representatives of the Federal] 
Government and by our own civil-defense people when the problem 
was presented to the legislature, that the Federal Government would 
do certain things, and the legislature went ahead in good faith and de- 
veloped the California program in anticipation of a Federal program. 

In the next year, the State continued with the program, still acting 
on the representations that, “Well, Congress didn’t do anything in 
1951, or didn’t do what we expected they would do, but this year thev 
are going to do much more.” 

In 1953, again there was the same situation, so that in 1954 the 
Korean war was then over, and we were confronted with the question, 
was this a temporary agency created only because of the Korean war 
and should it be discontinued, or what should we do now ¢ 

We were again told, “Well, the Federal Government hasn’t done 
what we expected them to do, but we have been told they are going 
to do certain things, and we should continue this program.” 

Now, that has been the history of the thing. But in 1954, after the 
continued history of the situation, that we were promised but it was 
not quite delivered, the legislature committee then arrived at that con- 
clusion, that it was created as a temporary agency, but there was a 
need for a disaster agency which would service well—I mean, if we 
had that kind of organization, it would be equally well in times of a 
manmade disaster, and if we did not have the type of leadership that 
Senator Miller testified this morning is lacking in the opinion of the 
committee, if we did not have that, we had gone as far as we knew 
how to go in the development of a civilian program as such, but we 
recognized that there were many things that we had done in a civilian- 
defense program that were equally beneficial to us in a natural dis- 
aster situation ; therefore, perhaps we should transpose it and it would 
be a much more reasonable program on a permanent basis, to talk about 
natural disaster, still recognizing that we would continue to do what 
we could in a civilian-defense program, and we would have a program 
in fact for civilian defense if the need ever arose. 

But it would be more easily justifiable as a support item in the 
budget as a natural disaster program. 

We have to remember that there has never been any demand on the 
part of the public as such for this type of program. 

I think another thing that must be considered, and was considered 
by the committee in their thinking, was our own realistic experience 
in the floods last winter, where we found that we did not have much 
of an organization in Sutter and Yuba Counties, from a local stand- 
point, because those people there felt that they were removed from 
any danger of an enemy attack, and therefore, they did not need to 
put forth any effort. 


Doe “rr as —— 


-_~ 
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We have come to the conclusion that we can develop a much stronger 
program from the standpoint of local organization if we talk about 
the types of disasters that people in any part of the State recognize 
may very well happen to them, floods, fires, and earthquakes, which 
are not removed from any section of the State, and if we give them that 
kind of program, we then have an active, working organization, on 
the local levels throughout the State, which would service equally well 
if it happened to be a manmade disaster rather than a natural one. 

I think that covers the thinking of the committee which lead to the 
adoption of this new law, and I would like to suggest to the committee 
that that thinking be considered by you in planning a Federal pro- 
gram, because it is clear in my mind that areas like South Dakota, or 
some States like that, will have the same attitude that we found in 
some of our remote counties, Sutter and Yuba, again, where they will 
not ever see any real need. 

You cannot convince them that there is any need for a civilian 
defense program, but you might very well get them actively organized 
and working in a natural disaster program that would be equally 
beneficial to them in time of an enemy disaster. 

Mr. Hotirtevp. Would you not think that there could be a fair and 
discernible division between the expenses of that type of organization 
pointed toward local disasters, and a composite organization which 
would also take care of manmade disasters, such as war ? 

The plea had been made for Federal funds, and I assume that that 
is for both administrative expenses and operational expenses. At 
least, we have had many hundreds of letters asking that the Federal 
funds be not restricted froth expenditure in the administrative field. 

Do you think that there could be a delineation of duties between the 
two, sharp enough to justify a separation of expenditure in State and 
Federal moneys ? 

Mr. Waters. I think, Mr. Holifield, that Senator Miller, in part, at 
least, answered that in his testimony this morning, wherein he stated 
that the local governments, cities, counties and States should have 
and do have the responsibility of doing those things which are neces- 
sary and reasonable to be done in preparing for a natural disaster 
situation, and that the Federal Government’s responsibility is to those 
things that are required of the local governments to be done solely for 
the purpose of protecting from an enemy disaster or a manmade 
disaster. 

Now, with this in mind—and I think reflecting the attitude of the 
committee, with this exception, that you must recognize that there are 
States that are unable financially to do the things even for natural 
disasters that should be done—that must be taken into consideration 
in planning a program that is workable. 

Mr. Houirretp. Congress has recognized that, and has appropri- 
ated money for the President’s disaster fund, which, subject to his 
direction, is expended 

Mr. Waters. Even California, when a natural disaster hits, can be 
faced with a situation that is beyond its resources to meet. 

State Senator Mitier. I think, Mr. Chairman, if you will permit 
me to interrupt to add to Mr. Waters’ testimony, that when the Federal 
Government gets to the point where they embark on a realistic target- 
area definition, then we will find a tremendous willingness on the part 
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of the State of California to augment that program within those areas 
as realistically defined in order to cope with natural disasters, and 
beyond those areas, whatever they are defined to be, a tremendous will- 
ingness in the State to augment whatever may exist as supplementary 
or support mechanisms, some dollars and some people, to take care 
of the natural disasters. 

But, I think you have to have the definition of the one, and clearly 
defined, before you can contemplate what the second will be. 

Now, we have never shown any reluctance, and I am sure that we 
will not in the future, toward augmentation of a clearly defined, well 
laid-out program, and I think that seems to be the missing link. 
Once we have done that, we can do these other things, 

Of course, we recognize that under the Constitution, again, not only 
to provide for the defense of the Nation, but the welfare of the Na- 
tion, there is a responsibility, the one that you mentioned, and in 
the time of isolated or localized natural disasters, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would step in, and we would expect them to continue to do 
so, augmented by whatever means and abilities and forces and things 
we have available. 

Mr. Ropack. Has the senate special committee, of which you are 
the chairman, expressed itself with regard to the California match- 
ing of Federal grants in civil defense ? 

tate Senator Mitier. Yes. We have expressed ourselves very 
clearly. We think that cevil defense as such is a part, and a very 
definite part, of the preparedness of the Nation, which is usually ex- 
pressed in terms of what the military can and will do. 

We think just because we happen to live on the western seaboard 
does not mean that we should expend our dollars where those who 
may live in Kansas may not, because we feel that an attack against 
San Francisco is an attack against Kansas, just as much as an at- 
tack against New York would be an attack against Illinois, for ex- 
ample, and that the expenditure should be from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

True, we have a tremendous population and great wealth. But 
along with that, we pay a tremendous share of those national taxes. 

e feel that primarily, on a dollar-for-dollar basis, it should be a 
responsibility of the Federal Government, and that we will augment 
to take care of what is ours, and what is our responsibility. 

Mr. Roracx. Has the legislature withdrawn its contribution this 
last year ? 

State Senator Murer. No, because we are on a make-do sort of 
situation, where we take what direction and what leadership we get 
from the Federal Government, and we augment that within what- 
ever areas we think need be served, and to meet the demands and needs 
of whatever the contemplated program is. 

We have done it in the question of the industrial use of radioactive 
isotopes. We spent a tremendous amount of money in this State 
policing, to determine what happens to industrial waste that is radio- 
active, where it goes, and so on, and to what extent it occurs, and 
where it is. 

I do not think that is our responsibility, and I think that Colonel 
Sheets could probably give you a an of hours of a rather extensive 
treatise on why it is not our responsibility. 


a gai . 
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But we do it because nobody else is doing it. And frankly, we 
are getting awfully tired of doing it. : i 

I think, as far as responsibility is concerned, we are being frivilous 
with the taxpayers’ money. But we are only doing it because no- 
body else is doing it, and we think it is a job that should be done. 

We have called upon the national civil defense. We have mem- 
tioned it to the AEC, that these are responsibilities that we feel they 
should accept. They have given us reasons why they have not been 
able to do it, and I think probably they have been valid reasons, but 
the responsibility still remains. 

Mr. Waters. I might, if I may, expand in answering your ques- 
tions on the matching, that the committee and the legislature have 
both, by their actions and by their expressions taken a very positive 
position on that. 

Originally the legislature appropriated $12 million for matching- 
fund purposes. Now, that money was never ee used, even 
though California fulfilled all of its obligations under that program, 
that is, it matched everything that the Federal Government allocated, 
and more, because, as Senator Miller testified this morning, there were 
other States that did not match, and did not participate, that did not 
get their allocations, and so that money was then made available addi- 
tionally to California, and California matched that. 

Nevertheless, despite the fact that we did it here, we do not feel 
that that is the proper way to finance the program, because we recog- 
nize there are many States that, in order to have a complete program, 
uniform throughout the United States, and putting State boundaries 
aside—there are States that cannot or have no inclination to partici- 
pate in a matching-fund program. 

But it still does not relieve the Federal Government’s responsibility 
if that kind of program is necessary. 

State Senator Mirzer. And, as a matter of fact, our committee came 
into being for one reason. The State of California was led to be- 
lieve that we needed an expenditure in 1951, I believe it is, of $150 
million, which was later pared down to $130 million, and which finally 
ended up pared down to $112 million. 

And had we gone ahead on a program like that, I am sure that most 
of those dollars would have gone into some sort of “busy work” pro- 
gram, because there again there was no leadership or no clearly de- 
fined program or policy. 

Mr. Waters. I might point out, Senator Miller, that even though it 
was pared down from $150 million to $112 million, the State was never 
able to expend that $112 million on any program, and about $5 mil- 
lion of that reverted to the general fund. 

Mr. Rosack. Mr. Chairman, I have borrowed from Mr. Waters this 
volume which contains recommendations. I would like to return it 
to him and request that he send us a set of these to Washington for 
the insertion of the excerpts into the record. 

Mr. Waters. I will be very happy to do that. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Thank you very much. 

Are there any further questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Lipscomb? 

Mr. Lipscoms. No questions. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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We appreciate this additional testimony, and you may be excused 
as far as the committee’s pleasure, for the rest of the afternoon. 

State Senator Miter. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Sueets. Thank you. 

Mr. Howirrevp. Thank you very much. 

(The letter from the Federal Civil Defense Administration, above- 
referred to, is as follows:) 


FrepeERAL Civiz. DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION, 
Battle Creek, Mich., May 2, 1956. 
Hon. GLENARD P. LipscoMn, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. LipscomB: As you requested at the committee hearing last week, we 
have reviewed the act of California of March 28, 1956, which amends various 
sections of the California Disaster Act. 

Other than adding to civil defense responsibilities of the civil defense organi- 
zations of the State responsibility for the mitigation of disasters other than 
those which are war-caused, the amendment does not make substantial changes 
in the Disaster Act. A few other alterations are accomplished, such as a change 
of name from “Office of Civil Defense” to “California Disaster Office,” the 
specific inclusion of disasters resulting from air pollution within the terms of 
the act, an authorized increase in salary of the director of the disaster office 
from $12,000 to $15,000 a year, and procedures for declaring the existence of a 
state of extreme emergency or a state of disaster. 

This amendatory act vest in the State civil defense organization the functional 
and operational responsibility for administering the State disaster relief pro- 
gram and authorizes “each department, division, bureau, board, commission, 
officer and employee of this State and of each agency, political subdivision, or 
local governmental unit of the State” to “render all possible assistance to the 
Governor and to the director of the disaster office” in carrying out the provisions 
of the act. 

It amends the section of the Disaster Act which authorizes the acceptance of 
any offer of the Federal Government to the State, or through the State to its 
political subdivisions, of “services, equipment, supplies, materials or funds by 
way of gift, grant, or loan, for purposes of civil defense” to include purposes of 
mitigation of any disaster covered by the act. Krom the viewpoint of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, California is clothed with adequate 
authority under the terms of the California Disaster Act, as amended by this 
act, to accept grants or contributions made available under the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950 (Public Law 920, 8ist Cong.; 50 U. 8S. C. App. 2251 et seq.) 
and the Federal Disaster Assistance Act (Public Law 875, Sist Cong.; 40 U.S. C. 
1855(b) ). 

Your attention is directed to section 1543 of the amendatory act which provides : 

“During a state of disaster the Governor may direct all agencies of the State 
government to utilize and employ State personnel, equipment, and facilities for 
the performance of any and all activities designed to prevent and alleviate actual 
or threatened damage due to the disaster. Any agency so directed by the Gover- 
nor may expend any of its moneys in performing such activities which have been 
appropriated to it, irrespective of the particular purpose for which the money 
was appropriated.” 

The Federal Civil Defense Administration has urged States to set up an avail- 
able fund or otherwise provide for the availability of funds to meet natural 
disaster expenses. This section accomplishes that objective in a commendable 
manner. 

Section 1544 is added, which authorizes the Governor to suspend the provisions 
of certain regulatory statutes, rules, regulations, or orders which might “prevent, 
hinder, or delay the mitigation of the disaster.” 

These amendments are in line with legislation which this administration has 
encouraged States to enact to provide for effective Federal-State relationships in 
coping with enemy-caused and other disasters. 

If you have further question on the California civil defense statute, we will be 
pleased to hear from you; and if necessary we will explore the matter with the 
attorney general of California, as it concerns interpretation of State law. 

Sincerely, 
RaouL ARCHAMBAULT, Jr., 
General Counsel. 
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Mr. HowirreLp. Our next witness will be Rear Adm. A. G. Cook, 
retired, director, San Francisco Disaster Council and Corps. 

Admiral Cook, do you have a prepared statement for the com- 
mittee ? , 

Mr. Coox. No, sir; I do not. Most of it is quite lengthy, and ex- 
cerpts from various letters, and things of that sort that we have used 
from time to time. 

It was my understanding from your staff that you wished to go into 
some detail into what has been done here. 

Mr. Hoxtrretp. We wish to go into testimony regarding what has 
been done. 

Now, I do not know what you mean by “detail.” This committee, 
of course, like every other committee, is working on a schedule, and 
we have other witnesses. 

How long will your testimony require, sir, so that we will know 
how to allocate it ? 

Mr. Coox. I should think perhaps an hour, sir, and then possibly 
whatever questions you want. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. All right. 

Mr. Coox. These gentlemen we have, at your committee’s suggestion, 
called, Mr. Howatt, from the school department, who can go into 
some work that we have done in connection with the schools; and Mr. 
Larke, who is chief of our first aid section, who wishes to be heard, 
and Colonel Johnson, who is the coordinator of Sonoma County, and 
a member of our West Bay planning group, who can speak from the 
support counties’ viewpoint. 

Mr. Howtrretp. Now, is it your desire to have them come forward at 
this time, or to follow you? 

Mr. Cook. To follow me, sir. 

Mr. Ho.trrerp. All right. 

Mr. Batwan. This, Mr. Chairman, is all part of the presentation 
that Admiral Cook has prepared. 

Mr. Hottrrexp. I see. All right. 

You may proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. A. G. COOK, UNITED STATES NAVY 
(RETIRED), DIRECTOR, SAN FRANCISCO DISASTER COUNCIL AND 
CORPS; ACCOMPANIED BY THOMAS J. FARRELL, PERSONNEL 
OFFICER, SAN FRANCISCO DISASTER COUNCIL AND CORPS 


Mr. Cook. We are faced with a very critical problem here in San 
Francisco in that we have one of the most dense populations in the 
country in the daytime in our downtown area, roughly 519,000 people 
congregated very closely downtown. 

Mr. Horirrevp. How many ? 

Mr. Coox. About 519,000. That is in the immediate downtown area. 
And we have every day in town roughly 270,000 people who do not 
live here. They come in and out and go as visitors. 

Now, in beginning this work, we made quite a study. I was ap- 
pointed to this job in August 1950, 1 month before the State had a civil- 
defense director, and sometime before there was one set up in the 
Federal Government. 
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We found that in the history of disasters in the United States, 
there was never a record of anybody unwilling to do what he could, 
to give everything he had, to give any help that he could, but there 
was a very tragic lack of leadership and a very tragic lack of organ- 
ization. 

We felt also that this was a very long-range program, that it could 
not be based on emotional appeal, that there was no point in bringin 
in 100,000 volunteers if you could not keep them, and we have sonal 
our program on an effort to provide a proper organization and to train 
the necessary leaders and to bring them in as volunteers. 

It is based on a city ordinance which sets up the mayor as in charge 
of our disaster organization, the chief administrative officer who is 
second in command, and the director of civil defense is their adviser 
and acts as their chief of staff. 

We have a mutual aid agreement, as have all counties in California, 
which has been signed. It is a uniform document whereby all the 
counties in California agree to assist each other in time of need. 

We have worked on our training program to try and have it. We 
first set up an organizational plan which I have here, and I only ask 
for permission to read you two assumptions, because this plan is based 
on a set of assumptions which we drew up at that time, and were very 
fortunate to be able to get the advice of people who are experts in 
various fields and who live here in San Francisco. 

Mr. Hoxtrrevp. This is under what date? 

Mr. Coox. The actual date of issue of this was sometime in 1952, 
August 1. But it is a skeleton preparation. The rest of it goes back 
a long time before that. 

Mr. Batwan. Admiral, may I interrupt just a minute? 

Have those assumptions changed at all? 

Mr. Coox. We have not found it necessary to change any of them. 

Mr. Batwan. Thank you. 

Mr. Howirtevp. You mean to say that you made assumptions at 
- time before the advent of the hydrogen bomb which are valid 
today ¢ 

Mr. Coox. Yes, sir 

Mr. Houtrtevp. All right, sir. 

Mr. Coox. For the reason, sir, that I was very fortunate in being 
able to confer—and I have no access to confidential information that 
nobody else has—with people who advised me at that time, scientists 
and so forth, that it was only a question of time when these larger 
bombs would be devised and when the radioactive fallout would be- 
come a real hazard. 

We are vulnerable to attack from an enemy using either singly or 
in combination atomic bombs, air-ground or water bursts, and con- 
ventional high explosives, incendiaries, radioactive clouds, biological 
warfare, and chemical warfare. This attack could be delivered by 
aircraft, from submarines using guided missiles, or by prior place- 
ment, using subterfuge. There may or may not be warning of an 




















































attack. 
And the other assumption that I think you will be interested in is: 
The military forces will not move in, nor will martial law be de- av; 
clared unless there is an actual invasion or a breakdown, a complete Me 
e 






breakdown of civil authority. 
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However, what forces and facilities they have after their own needs 
are met will be available to assist us. 

Mr. Horirtevp. I think those two assumptions are quite valid, and 
I think they were very foreseeing in their nature. 

Mr. Coox. Now, we endeavored, sir, to get a set of common assump- 
tions and a set of common decisions and give them to all of our services. 
What we were trying to avoid would be any necessity for communica- 
tion between the services, because we felt that communication was 
going to be the most difficult task we faced in time of disaster, and 
we felt that if our various services had a common set of assumptions 
and a common set of decisions, and a chain of command that they 
understood, and were given a specific task to do, that they could do 
it in coordination with the others without too much communication 
between the services in time of disaster. 

Now, the next assumption, I might just repeat, is that radiation 
monitoring will be required. That was that. 

Now, we also determined that the best way to do this was to use, 
as far as possible, existing facilities and services and expand those 
things where needed, and that we were not interested in building up 
a parallel organization or a new organization. 

What we are doing was coordinating what existed and building 
on that and expanding it further as we possibly could. 

I consulted at great length with people who had been connected 
with civilian defense in San Francisco during the last war, and I 
found them very helpful. San Francisco had an excellent organiza- 
tion during the last World War. 

We also came to the conclusion that the most fruitful field for our 
endeavors was to try to train everybody how to look out for himself 
and to provide plans for every type of activity. 

So we got to work on that sort of proposition, and we developed 
what we consider one of our most vital elements to which we have 
given wide distribution, a very simple one-page family plan. 

If you would care to see a copy of that, that will be of interest to 
you, perhaps, sir, because had those Japanese fishermen followed the 
last paragraph in that plan, those Japanese fishermen would not have 
been injured. 

That was the type of thing that we have tried to do throughout 
in our endeavor. 

Now, we also feel that whatever is done is going to have to be done 
by the people immediately on the spot. We concentrated on school 
plans; we concentrated on family plans; we concentrated on plant- 
protection plans, of which we envision or conceive of as a plan wher- 
ever people work to set themselves up in business. And we felt that 
public education, training the public what to do, was extremely im- 
portant, and we did make every endeavor we could. 

We have had marvelous cooperation from the newspapers and from 
the various people. Instructions have been printed time and again 
and distributed as to just what should be done and how it should be 
done. 

We also felt that it was most important to know exactly what was 
available in this city for use in disaster, and we have most complete 
inventories of all sorts of equipment that is available here, should it 
be needed. 
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Now, as I say, we believe the best way to save lives is to prevent in- 
jury. Therefore, we try to teach people how to go about taking care 
of themselves. 

Now, this is our operational plan. It is not an organizational plan. 
It is an operational plan pice There are no names in it. 

And this is our organizational chart. And if you would take one 
of these, I will run through it and show you how we are organized. 
I think it might be helpful if you had one of those in front of you 
as we go through it. 

Now, we have the school-protection service. Mr. Howath is here 
from our school department. We very early organized our school- 
children and schools. We have teams that are competent to organize 
them and give them plans on where to go and to advise them on their 
organization, and we have inspected the schools, public, parochial, and 
private. We helped each school devise its own plan for the protection 
of its own children. 

The thing you will be interested in, I think, is that we ran a test on 
one school to be sure that our planning was good and the people under- 
stood what we were doing to determine how many parents would like 
to have their children move out of the schools, and so forth. And 
that is what Mr. Howath is prepared to testify about. 

Now, this plant protection service is headed up by a fire battalion 
chief with representatives from the police and from the Red Cross, 
and we have offered our services to any place where people worked, 
in the inspection of their place. We have helped them set up organi- 
zation for the protection of their people, provided that they will ap- 
point a responsible official or executive in that firm to see that the plan 
is implemented. 

We have inspected some 1,100 places, and I should say roughly about 
300 of them have active programs in existence. But that service is 
available. And one of the things we had in mind in building our 
organization is to have something that could be quickly expanded and 
ready to use should the international situation get worse or should it 
be demanded. 

Now, the warden service—I was very fortunate in being able to get 
the services of some of the people who were in it during the last war. 
On the back of the family plan you will see the city laid off into 
battalions. We have roughly 6,000 wardens, I think it is, and we 
have a very interesting training program. 

Those are subheadquarters for battalions throughout the city, and 
the ones we have are very active. We do not have nearly as many as 
we would like to have. We are constantly trying to improve the 
program. 

We are constantly carrying on training for these wardens. 

I think the communication plan is perfectly straightforward. We 
do have a pretty good system of communications within the city, and 
the State has provided a very good network for communications within 
the State. 

The State is divided into regions. We are presently in region 2 of 
the State of California. The regions are subdivided into operational 
areas. Weare operational area 7. And we have had many command 
post exercises, and we have cooperated with the State, and we have 
found it possible to get through to the State and to make known our 
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wants, and to be in touch with them and find out what is to be done. 

Mr. Hotirretp. What percentage of your warden need is filled? 

Mr. Cook. If we had all we wanted, sir? I think we would need 
about 25,000. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. And you have how many ? 

Mr. Coox. About 6,000. But bear in mind that we do have the 
programs laid out, and we can expand very rapidly. We will never 
have everything we want, but we are just trying. That is all we 
can do. 

Now, the ground observation corps is under the operational contro] 
of the Air Defense Force. We supply to them their logistics support. 
The city has paid for an observation tower. They have a very nice 
observation tower of their own that they can use for themselves, and 
it is working quite satisfactorily. We have been manned on a 24- 
hour basis for some 3 years, I believe it is now, continuing at that 
station. 

Procurement, as you see here, is a part of the city’s purchasing 
department. All of our departments are laid out under city depart- 
ments, except the rescue-first-aid service and the warden service. 

The procurement is in the city purchasing department, and the 
State has authorized certain members of the city purchasing depart- 
ment in times of emergency to make certain emergency purchases. 
They have forms provided, for which the State will pay, charged 
directly to the State. 

Transportation is some 350,000 vehicles of various types here in 
San Francisco. All of the fleet trucks, buses, and everything that 


has wheels and will roll have been organized. We know where they 
are. Their owners are pledged to use them for us. Plans have been 
made for their emergency use in time of disaster, and we have that. 
We know where they are. They know what they are to do, and they 
have agreed in the event of evacuation for every truck, bus, and or 


thing else that is on the street in San Franciscoto load up complete 
with people and start out of town. 

On the fire department, we have an addition to one of the finest 
fire departments in the country—we manage to get very low insurance 
rates in San Francisco—we have probably the best water supply sys- 
tem and disaster—not proof, but disaster-resistant, shall we say—water 
supply system in the United States, which is a result probably of the 
disastrous earthquake and fire of 1906. We are very conscious of that 
here in San Francisco. 

We have in addition to that purchased 29 fire engines, auxiliaries, 
for civil-defense purposes, and we have enough auxiliary firemen to 
man them. 

As to the police force, we have a small but very active auxiliary 
police force. We give them $100 training each, and they do 16 hours 
monthly. 

The utilities attend all our drills and take part in them, commercial 
utilities, and things of that sort. 

The welfare service does exactly what it is said here. The volun- 
teers, churches, and everything else join in with us. 

_ Now, I will skip over to the volunteers on rescue and first aid. Their 
job is laid down there. It isa volunteer group. It is the extension of 
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the operations of the fire department and the operations of the city’s 
emergency hospital units. 

We do not have the number of people we would like. We do have 
medical people who are - to go to certain stations when we 
need them. The duties of all these people are clearly laid down in our 
operational plan. 

Now, on evacuation we started working on that. We have a service 
composed of the chiefs of transportation, welfare, and fire. We have, 
sir, in this area, at the suggestion of the State director a little over 2 
years ago, called a meeting of the people from San Francisco County, 
Marin County and Sonoma County—those are the two counties to 
the north—and San Mateo County and Santa Clara County to the 
south. There are five counties, and we started meeting regularly to 
plan for what we would do jointly, and we meet once a month. And 
that group, those county groups, meeting together, have reached an 
agreement. 

If you are interested in it, this is the agreement between the counties 
concerned. Now, this supplements—it does not displace, but it sup- 
plements—the State regional system. 

Here in San Francisco, because of the bay area—and we did this 
with the State coordinator for this region—San Francisco and Oak- 
land are naturally divided into two units by the bay. The cities of 
Oakland, Alameda, Berkeley, Richmond, Piedmont, Emeryville, all 
right together, have a total population a little greater than that of 
San Francisco, and the people on the east bay have a more intense 
problem on evacuation than the people on this side of the bay. So we 
very early reached an agreement with the civil-defense people on the 
other side of the bay that, should the signal come to evacuate and 
we evacuate, that we would discourage our people from trying to 
cross that bay, across the bay bridge, because that would simply be 
going from a bad problem to a worse situation, and they would not 
allow people to come over here for the very same reason : wasting time. 

Now, with our county planning group, we have reached substantial 
agreement, and we are in a position now to go to the people of San 
Francjsco and say to them, “Should you decide to evacuate, based on 
elementary school districts, of which there are 74 in San Francisco, 
if you live in such and such a district, you are to go to such and such 
a place in such and such a town, and the people there are expecting 
you, and they will have agreed to provide reasonable care for you.” 

Now, we had to do it that way for several reasons. In the first place, 
it was the only way that we could prevent people from trying to go 
home and get together with their families, which with our limited 
roads and the many restrictive measures around the roads, have 
made an impossible job. 

We do not require people to evacuate. Evacuation is voluntary. 
But the way you go and the traffic control is mandatory, and with the 
organization we have, we hope to set up a traffic control system in 
from 20 to 30 minutes. 

Mr. Hotiriretp. Have you made any estimate as to how long it 
would take you to evacuate the people from the San Francisco 
Peninsula ? 

Mr. Coox. The entire population ? 

Mr. Howirterp. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Coox. Something over 6 hours. We do not feel that any 
Mr. Hotirretp. And that would be in on direction; would it not? 
Mr. Coox. No, sir; north and south. 

Mr. Hottrrerp. That would be north and south ? 

Mr. Coox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houir1etp. Of course, if you were presented with fallout drift, 
such as on the map here, that would mean that you would have to 
prohibit that line of evacuation and use the one plan of evacuating 
north: would it not? 

Mr. Coox. Not necessarily, sir. I have here an estimate from the 
State—and I think I can find the exact proportions for you—but we 
plot the fallout pattern every day. There is your plot for today. We 
plot it twice a day. And we will be pretty well informed on which 
way that is going. 

Mr. Ho.trtetp. Now, does that not show about three-quarters of 
the 360° circle as being wind drift? 

Mr. Coox. Particularly today; yes, sir. But that is not the normal 
condition. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. But in a condition such as you have there—— 

Mr. Coox. Our routes north and south are wide open. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. Which is north on that map? 

Mr. Coox. | Indicates. | 

Mr. Houirtetp. Does that drift toward the bay, toward the water ? 

Mr. Coox. It is toward the bay; yes, sir. It is up toward Fairfield, 
Contra Costa County and Solano County, up in that way. It is toward 
the northeast, sir. 

Mr. Houirteip. You would not utilize the bridges in a case like 
that? 

Mr. Coox. We would not utilize the Bay Bridge under any condi- 
tions, sir, for the reasons that I have stated. We would use the Golden 
Gate Bridge. That area would be clear. 

Mr. Hortrtetp. And that would take, you estimate, 6 hours, if half 
the population used the northern route and half the southern? 

Mr. Coox. Not necessarily, no, sir. We only have 6 lanes going 
north and we have about 22 going south. So the traffic engineers 
made a study of it for me, and they came up with the allocations as to 
what proportion could go in which directions. That has been worked 
out on a very careful basis, sir. 

I have some maps here someplace. 

Mr. Hoxtrretp. Now, you have never had an exercise to actually 
test that, have you ? : 

Mr. Coox. We have not, sir. We could not very well run an exercise 
of that kind, sir, unless the entire State of California took part in it, 
because it would affect traffic conditions throughout the entire State. 

_Mr. Hortrretp. And what arrangements did you make with the 
an which these people would be evacuated to take care of 
them ¢ 

Mr. Coox. Working throughout West Bay Planning Group, sir, we 
broke ourselves down according to the traffic engineers’ survey, that 
in certain areas so many people should go on each of the highways. 
Then the traffic engineers took that figure and they worked out what 
would be the best way for the people, which sections of the city should 
be sent in which directions. 
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And from that they developed a traffic-flow chart. 

Then we took that data and we gave it to the various county coordi- 
nators to the north and south of them, and we said to them, operating 
through our planning committee, “This works out to be your propor- 
tionate share of the people.” 

The State conducted a very good care-facility program. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. A survey? 

Mr. Coox. So they knew how many could be taken care of in each 
county, and in no case was that figure exceeded, and the counties 
accepted that. : 

It was saying to the reception area something like, “You are going to 
get the people from such-and-such a neighborhood, and if all of them 
come, that is so many, and that is your share to take care of, because 
they all know what they have to plan for, and they know they are not 
going to be completely overrun, and they know what they can get 
ready to take care of.” 

Now, they accepted that, sir, and Colonel Johnson can give you the 
details from the reception area point of view. 

But that has many tremendous advantages. I can envisage many 
circumstances under which we may have 3 or 4 days’ notice, when the 
President of the United States might decide that conditions are get- 
ting rough, “And I think it is better that we get our people out.” 

Now, if that is necessary, all we have got to do is get in touch with 
the State and the civil defense people and say, “Will you ask the 
counties to let us know as soon as they are ready to receive these 
people?” 

And some of these counties could do it right away. 

It seems to me the only reasonable way to do it, so that families 
know where they are going and where they can reunite and get to- 
gether. 

Mr. Rreutman. Could I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Hottrrterp. Certainly. 

Mr. Rrutman. Colonel, you had that plan all worked out in the 
city of San Francisco? 

Mr. Coox. The city of San Francisco and the counties. They are 
in it as much as we are. 

Mr. Rrentman. In the counties? 

Mr. Coox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rrentman. And they are ready to receive these people ? 

Mr. Coox. Yes, sir. We are waiting to publish it on another pro- 
gram that is being worked out. It is all worked out in detail except 
that 1 or 2 of the counties have not officially approved it by their 
governing bodies. 

Mr. Rrentman. They have accepted it. But the question that I 
am asking is, do they have equipment and are they prepared to take 
these people ? 

Mr. Coox. The care service, carried out through the State of Cali- 
fornia, so showed that there are enough facilities in these various 
counties to more than take care of them, sir. They may have to be 
billeted in private homes in some cases. 

Mr. Rreuiman. And the people in the different parts of San Fran- 
cisco know exactly where they are going to be placed ? 
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Mr. Coox. They do not at present no, sir. We have not published 
that. 

Mr. Rireuiman. But the plan is that they will be—— 

Mr. Cook. That they will be given that. There is no provision that 
they cannot go to a friend or a relative if they want. I would say 
that fully 25 percent of the people of San Francisco have either rela- 
tives or friends outside the city that they could go to and stay with. 
However, they must follow the traffic pattern. 

Mr. Rieniman. Well, they have got to be avacuated in an orderly 
procedure. 

Mr. Coox. That is right. 

Mr. Rrewuman. Or you are going to have more chaos than you 
would if you kept them here in San Francisco. 

Mr. Coox. That is right. To get back to that fallout pattern you 
spoke of, sir, I have those figures, if you would be interested in them. 
The fallout would go in the southeast quadrant 38 percent of the time, 
which would be clear of our field; the northeast quadrant, 36 per- 
cent of the time; the northwest quadrant, which would be bad; the 
north, only 7 percent of the time; and in the southwest quadrant, only 
19 percent of the time. 

So most of the time our evacuation routes are in the clear. 

Mr. Huirretp. Now, this is predicated, of course, on 6 hours’ warn- 
ing time ? 

Mr. Coox. No, sir; I would advise the people to evacuate if we had 
as little as an hour, sir. No plan is going to be perfect. 

Mr. Farrell, will you see if you can find more of these population 
maps ¢ 

Here they are. 

Will you hand those arotind, please / 

Mr. Houirievp. Now, your point is that if you had an hours’ time, 
you would start the people on their way ? 

Mr. Coox. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. But your analysis shows that it would take 6 hours 
to get them out. 

Mr. Coox. Everybody; yes, sir. No plan of this kind is ever going 
to be completely successful, sir. If you can get a part of them safe, 
it is better than nothing, and every foot that they move from the 
probable place that the bomb is going to hit adds to their safety by 
that much. 

Mr. Rreutman. Admiral, there is a question I would like to ask 
you. How do we know exactly where the probable spot is going to be? 

Mr. Coox. We do not, sir. We have to suppose it. 

Mr. Rreniman. We might be evacuating them right in the path of 
the disaster. 

Mr. Coox. That is correct, sir. This happens to be the city of 
St. Louis, sir. It is a study that was made by Stanford Research 
Institute for Federal civil defense people. 

Now, they made a study. They have a machine into which they 
can send precut data and plot these curves from various points. It 
took us 4 days by hand to calculate just one point on the curve. 

They assumed that St. Louis was hit where they expected it to be 
hit, the center of the town, downtown. 
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This red curve is not casualties. It is mortalities, in thousands, that 
would have occurred with zero warning—you see it is up around 
600,000, with 1 hours’ warning ; 2 hours’ warning; 3 hours’ warning, 
and so forth: Is that clear, sir 

Now, they assumed that that bomb missed the target and hit 7 miles 
away from it in the direction that the people were moving. ‘Then this 
curve represents that. And by missing 7 miles, you can see that there 
_ a slight increase if it occurred between the zero time and the second 

our. 

But that is the only period at which there is an increase, because 
some eee would have moved out. But there the casualties run 
around 150,000 rather than 600,000. 

Now, this other line, this point here, and this curve, represent the 
mortality rate if that bomb missed by 14 miles. 

Mr. BatwaNn. What are your assumptions on the type of weapon 
there, the size of weapon ? 

Mr. Cook. On this particular chart? 

Mr. Batway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cook. I am sorry, I cannot say. But as I recall it, possibly it 
was one of the larger bombs, about a megaton, I think. 

Mr. Batwan. And in what year was this done ? , 

Mr. Coox. It was sometime during last year that they made a study. 

Mr. Rogack. The weapon factor is constant in that, is it not? 

Mr. Coox. It would be, yes; as to the position of the curves, yes. 
The totals would vary, but the relationship between the totals would 
not vary too much. 

Mr. Rosack. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask, if I may, without 
intérrupting Admiral Cook, are you a participant in the survival 
planning study sponsored by the FCDA ? * 

Mr. Com. The State of California has let a contract, sir, with the 
Stanford Research Institute to carry out that plan for the entire State, 
and that study is under way. 

Mr. Rozack. Insofar as you are or will be a participant, what kind 
of information do you expect in the first phase of that study that 
you would be called upon to contribute ? 

Do you have that information already at hand ? 

Mr. Coox. I have the things that we have gathered; yes, sir. We 
are making that available tothem. It is probably not in the form that 
they would like it, or nearly as complete. 

They were up in our office all last week and are working with us on 
that to get that information together. 

Mr. Ropack. How long do you expect that it would take you to 
get Gat information together for the jurisdiction that you have control 
over ? 

Mr. Coox. I think Mr. Stanley Pierson, who is the State director, 
and who is directly in charge of that, can probably answer the ques- 
tion better. But it is my understanding that it is going to be a ques- 
tion of 6 or 7 months before it is all done. 

Mr. Rozack. Would it take you 6 or 7 months to supply the infor- 
mation you anticipate they will demand ? 

Mr. K. No. 

Mr. Rozacx. How long do you expect it will take ? 
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Mr. Coox. Not knowing exactly how intensively they are going to 
do it or what they want, anything we have is available tothem. They 
can get that within a matter of weeks. 

Mr. Horrrretp. You are aware that the Operation Alert, 1956, plans 
for six weapons to be exploded over San Francisco and Oakland, and 
they are surface bursts. They are two 1-megaton and four 20-kiloton. 
One isamissile. I assume that that means a missile from a submarine. 

That is a sizable attack. 

Mr. Coox. Quite. 

Mr. Howtrretp. Outside of the problematical use of a 20-kiloton 
bomb, I personally cannot see the transcontinental bombers loading 
kiloton bombs for targets such as San Francisco, knowing something 
about the space that would be involved and the much greater ex- 
plosive power that can be packed into weapons of the same outside 
spherical contours and shapes. 

If there would be any part of that that would be unrealistic in my 
opinion, it might be the use of those small weapons. 

But even taking the assumptions of the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration, I would assume that you are going to be faced with a 
much greater hypothetical attack than you were in 1955. 

Mr. Coox. We had a pretty heavy one then, sir, here in San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Howirretp. What was it? 

_Mr. Coox. One-megaton in town, sir. We are only 7 miles across, 
sir. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. The bay? 

Mr. Coox. Either way, but roughly 7 by 7. 

Mr. Houirretp. You will have two this time, and I assume one of 
them probably on the Oakland side and one of them on this side. And 
then I suppose the other four 20-kilotons would be distributed prob- 
ably on some of your military targets. 

So do you think you could carry out ati evacuation in the face of that 
type of attack? 

Mr. Coox. I would point out to you, sir, that the evacuation takes 
place before you know what kind of attack is coming. The only thing 
that you know is that an attack is probable. 

Now, from my view of the situation, the best possible defense of the 
United States would be, if we could do it—of course, we cannot—but 
if we have 1 million square miles, that we take all the square miles 
and divide the population and find out how many we ought to put in 
every square mile and come out even. But you cannot do that. 

But if you take a look at that map, sir, that density of population 
in the city—I prefer the term “dispersal” to “evacuation”—what we 
are —— to do is to cut our losses as much as we possibly can by dis- 
persing the people. And it is a policy of the State, and I agree with it, 
that on dispersal, on warning of a probable attack, we should get our 
people away from where we think there is going to be a bomb hit, and 
scatter the people as much as possible without too much attention, 
because the routes are very limited, to the fallout. 

Now, then, the ideal situation, of course, and one we may have, and 
we can get everybody in the United States to build the kind of civil 
defense we have, is that there will be shelters, not necessarily against 
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heat and blast, but against the radioactive fallout, so that should we 
have radioactive fallout, they can go in that area. 

Mr. Hottrrexp. I think you are a brave man to plan evacuation in 
the face of the probable warning time, particularly in view of the fact 
that the warning time would be very limited on submarine missiles, 
probably, and I am thinking now, of course, of tactical warning rather 
than strategic warning. 

Mr. Coox. We wont not do it on attack imminent, sir. If we had a 
— of attack imminent, we would advise everybody to take shelter. 

r. Banwan. What kind of shelter would they take? 

Mr. Coox. The best that is available immediately, that they can get 
into right away. 

Mr. Batwan. But no other means are taken to define the kind of 
shelter that they could have? 

Mr. Coox. We have a shelter program that we have maintained here 
in town; yes. We did it in cooperation with the fire-rating bureau on 
existing buildings. 

We have some 115, I think, public shelters in the city that fit the 
requirements that the Federal Government has laid down. As far 
as I know, there has been no thought or real effort made toward build- 
ing a shelter for the use of the public that could be expected to stand 
up if it is directly under the bomb, what is the so-called zone of com- 
plete damage. 

Now the standards, as I understand it, have been drawn by the Fed- 
eral Government to fit a building that could be reasonably expected 
to stand up in the zone immediately surrounding the zero area. And 
we have as many as are feasible that can take extra people above the 
ones that are normally there. 

We did not designate any place for shelter unless there was room 
for them. 

Mr. Hottrietp. What is the total capacity of the 115 shelters ? 

Mr. Coox. That I am not prepared to say, sir. It would depend 
entirely on your standards. But from our calculations, it is sufficient 
to take care of the people in the downtown area where these shelters 
are located. 

Mr. Houirietp. Wait a minute. 

You are telling me now that you have approved shelters, 115 of 
them—— 

Mr. Cook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hortrrervp (continuing). That will take care of how many 
hundreds of thousands of people ? 

Mr. Cook. We figure it would take care of something over 500,000 
people. However, bear in mind, sir, those—— 

Mr. Houirtecp. Is that just inside store buildings, or is it under- 
ground shelters ? 

Mr. Coox. Some underground and some—practically all of them 
are basements or subbasements. 

Now, bear in mind, sir, I would like to point out to you again that 
these shelter areas are not expected to stand up if you are directly 
under the bbmb—— 

Mr. Houirtexp. No. 

Mr. Coox (continuing). If you are in that zone of complete dam- 
age. And they will be damaged should they be in that immediate 
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fringe area. But they should be reasonably the best thing that you 
can get under the circumstances. 
r. Houirretp. At least the best thing that is—— 

Mr. Coox. That is immediately available. 

Mr. Ho.trtexp (continuing). That is available now ? 

Mr. Coox. Thatisright. That is the point, sir. 

Mr. Houirrevp. That is not saying, however, that it is the best thing 
that could be conceived ——— 

Mr. Coox. Not at all. 

‘Mr. Houirtevp (continuing). Or that could be developed at a rea. 
sonable cost if a program of shelters were advocated by the Federal 
Government ? 

Mr. Coox. No, sir; I am in complete agreement with this. And 
with very little additional money we could go to these 115 places, sir, 
if we were in a position to go to these 115 people that own these build- 
ings, and we will say, “Now, here, if you will let us, we will improve 
your shelter area at our own expense.” Then I have no doubt that we 
could make them perhaps 3 or 4 times more efficient as shelters than 
they are at present. 

But we did the best we could with what we had. 

Mr. Houirrexp. I am not criticizing what you have done. I want 
to be very clear on that. The committee is not criticizing. We are 
just asking questions as to what your plans are so that we will know 
what your line of thinking is. 

Mr. Cook. I am in complete agreement, sir, that with a little money, 
those shelters, or new shelters could be built that would be much 
better. 

Mr. Howirretp. But as far as you know, there has been no action 
taken by your political subdivision people, supervisors or mayors, or 
so forth, to investigate the point that you do need better shelter ? 

Mr. Coox. Only in conversations with other authorities, the State 
authorities, and with the Federal Government. We have very close 
liaison with both the State and the Federal authorities in this region. 

Mr. HouirreLp. Do you feel that you are fulfilling your obligations 
to the people of this area in not asking for a better system of civil 
defense ¢ 

Mr. Cook. Not at all, sir. I feel that we have repeatedly made 
ourselves known, what our wants are, and what they should be. I 
get into that phase of it a little later when I come to it. 

Mr. Houirrevp. All right. 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this point? 

The admiral has stated that they have made a survey of the various 
shelters in this city and analyzed them according to the criteria made 
available by the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

Might you provide the subcommittee with the criteria that you are 
using to give the public buildings people in evaluating these shelters ? 

Mr. Coox. I do not believe I have the forms with me, but it is the 
standard Federal civil-defense form, and I might say that before the 
Federal civil-defense people issued that form, a volunteer committee 
from the Society of Structural Engineers of Northern California 
undertook to make a study of that problem, at my request, and they 
made a study of it and they gave us advice as to what buildings should 
be good shelters, before that came out, and we had already designated 
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several of the buildings, and since those criteria from the Federal 
Government have come out, we have found that they are very sub- 
stantially in agreement with what our engineers already decided, and 
we have not had any reason to change it. 

I can get those from my office and give them to you. 

Now, the procedure is this: We take that form; we fill it out, and it 
has a mechanical system of grading: If your walls are so thick, so 
many points; if you have so many openings, so many points; and so 
forth, and so on. 

And you take that to our city engineering department, which is part 
of our organization, and they take the report and analyze it, and they | 
will assign a mark. My recollection is that if it gets a mark of above 
73, it is acceptable ; if it is below 73, it is not acceptable. 

Mr. Bauwan. It was not expected that you would have the criteria 
here. But if you could ask one of the staff people in the room to pro- 
vide that for us before you leave, we would appreciate it. 

i Mr. Cook. We will be glad to. It is standard Federal civil-defense 
ata. 

Mr. Houirrevp. All right. 

Mr. Coox. Now, there is one thing that I was trying to take up with 
you in eonatnny through these five points that were sent ahead, if 
you wish. 

The mayor spoke this morning of a public information program 
that we are planning to give our people. I want to explain what that 
is. We are planning a program up in civil defense that is not based 
on recruiting or promoting civil defense as such. It is designed for 
the sole purpose of informing the individual in San Francisco what 
he can best do to provide for his own safety and protection. 

The program is drawn up by the Advertising Club of San Francisco 
as a public service. The Board of Supervisors of the city of San 
Francisco appropriated $45,000. The Federal Government matched 
that with $45,000. The newspapers, billboards, radio, and television 
people matched that with an agreement to give us $272,000 worth of 
free time and space, and the advertising club is running that project 
on a no-fee basis. 

The contracts have been signed, and they are in the process at the 
moment of making a study to determine what fields need the most 
emphasis, and how much is Seonene at the present time. 

o we will have some sort of report on that. And then there will 
be a survey at the end of the program to determine how effective 
the program is. 

I believe that that is one of the most needed things in the entire 
field of civil defense, because that is where you are going to save the 
most lives, if the people know what to do Renabesn, because every- 
body, in the final analysis, when the signal comes, is going to have 
to be his own civil defense. 

Mr. Houirterp. Who is making that study ? 

Mr. Cook. It is being done by a commercial firm. 

This question of the people, as to how much they know? 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. Yes. 

‘ Mr. Coox. As a part of the work of the advertising club, on a no-fee 
asis. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. That is done at your own local initiative? 
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Mr. Coox. That is correct. All that program originated entirely 
locally. It has been aided and abetted by the State and the Federal 
Government. They are interested in it, and very anxious for us to 
get it. 
~ Mr. Hoxirtexp. It has nothing to do with the financial aid that is 
being given to the so-called radiological study of the University of 
California and the Stanford survival study ? 

Mr. Coox. No, sir. 

There is one point that I did miss when I was telling about our ex- 
isting organization. We havea radiological service here in San Fran- 
cisco, sir, that is under the medical department. Dr. Newell is our 
consultant. He is one of the foremost radiologists, roentgenologists, 
in the area, and we have a school out at City College where we teach 
radiological monitoring. The State has supplied the money for the 
instruments. 

For the past 2 years, every patrol car in San Francisco has had a 
redisioalaad monitoring instrument, and every man knows how to 
use it. 

Mr. Houirtevp. Every police patrol car? 

Mr. Coox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hoxtrtetp. How many do you have, may I ask? 

Mr. Coox. A couple of hundred, I believe. I do not know. I will 
get the exact number for you. 

Mr. Hoxrrretp. Something in the nature of 200? 

Mr. Coox. I think that is right, yes, sir; and also every fire battalion 
chief’s car. 

Now, that is what is in the so-called service monitoring. Working 
with the State, it was agreed that we would undertake to get the serv- 
ice monitoring system going, so that the firemen and the police would 
know what areas were safe right immediately after, and what they 
could do right then and there, and the State would undertake on 
a statewide basis the organization of a monitoring system for a survey, 
and an area survey, but the State has paid for all the instruments. 

Mr. Hottrretp. But what type of instruments do you use? Are 
they Geiger counters, or dosimeters? 

Mr. Coox. Primarily, sir, they are an ion chamber, which reads up 
to about 500 roentgens. But they have a multiscale on them. We have 
a few Gieger counters, for teaching purposes, and for probable use for 
personnel. 

There are only 70 police cars. I am sorry. 

Mr. Honirtetp. Seventy police cars? 

Mr. Coox. Yes; so equipped. 

Now, on this other subject, No. 1, the effectiveness of Federal civil- 
defense assistance and guidance to the State, counties, and cities, the 
Federal program of matching funds has been very helpful. Some 
instructions and conferences have been held that are beneficial. 

It is my opinion that they have done as well as they could with what 
they had to work with. Whether or not the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration can be held responsible for the failure of other depart- 
| ments of the Federal Government to do that part in the program, I 
am not in a position to know. In my opinion, the American public 
is not apathetic toward the civil-defense program. Rather, wherever, 
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, program has failed, the blame should rest with apathetic public 
officials. 

I consider the most important task of the Federal Government in 
civil defense is to bring to the American people the need of civil 
defense. 

This cannot be done by the Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
nor can anyone do it iwth words alone; as long as there is no action by 
all agencies of the Federal Government to organize their own de- 
partments for civil defense, and until it insists that all their field 
agencies, that is, those outside of Washington, actively participate 
in local community civil-defense programs, the American public as a 
whole will not recognize the need. 

I am happy to report that locally we have always had the coopera- 
tion of Federal agencies and that there are indications that all 
Federal agencies are becoming civil-defense conscious. 

There is a crying need for more exact information. “The effect of 
atomic fission weapons” issued in September 1950, and a recent state- 
ment, February 5, 1955, by Mr. Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman of the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission, are the only official in- 
formation that has been released on the effect of nuclear weapons. 

There have been many articles and pamphlets based on extrapola- 
tion from the tables on the effect of atomic weapons, but no official 
statement as to their validity. 

In many conversations with staff members of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, it is my opinion that they will also like to 
get decisions on many matters besides these, and most of all, they 
want the American people to have full information concerning the 
dangers they face. 

All of these things affect many Government agencies, and there 
are undoubtedly sound reasons why the information has not been 
forthcoming. I am in no position to judge. I merely wish to point 
out that these things do adversely affect civil defense throughout the 
country. 

Another product of the failure of the Federal Government to issue 
specific information has been the plethora of sometimes conflicting 
statements in the public press by persons endeavoring to read more 
into news releases than is actually there. 

There has been a lack of definite information on which to base 
specific plans. 

Civil defense is a very complex business, and there is grave danger 
of misunderstanding of what is meant because of oversimplification. 

Now, sir, on the efficiency of liaison and cooperation, I have here a 
letter that we wrote on May 2 to Mr. Val Peterson. Among other 
things I asked the question on policy of evacuation, or take-cover, 
because when we started this information program, the Advertising 
Club was very insistent that we know what we are doing, because 
they said that if we teach these people one thing, it is going to be a 
terrific job to change that. 

And we have got to know what we are doing in the beginning, to 
start with. 

So we wrote this letter asking them for a firm statement on what 


should be done: 
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PoLticy ON EVACUATION OR TAKE-COVER 


We see in the papers from time to time that the policy on evacuation will 
have to be changed if intercontinental guided missiles are perfected because 
there will probably be no advance warning. May we point out that at the 
present time there would be no advance warning from guided missiles fired by 
submarines, 

Further, all the confusion that attended the announced change of policy to 
evacuation will occur again if this is announced as a change of policy. 

We suggest that a basic policy be set: 

If there is prior warning we recommend evacuation of critical target areas. 

If there is no prior warning or attack is imminent, we recommend taking 
shelter. 

If this is done the introduction of intercontinental missiles may alter our 
chances of prior warning but the basic policy will not change. * * * 

A basic policy of evacuation where time permits and shelter where there is no 
time, is independent of the type of weapon used and the means of delivery. 

We received a reply to that, sir, dated May 21, and his answer on 
policy of evacuation is as follows: 

You have outlined the essential basic policy in coping with a variety of pos- 
sible weapons and situations: to evacuate if there is time; to take shelter if 
you cannot evacuate. A command decision would have to be made locally 
which would weigh the factors involved in evacuation, shelter or a combination 
of the two, depending on the warning time and nature of the attack. 

Mr. Morean. Admiral Cook, is that reply signed by Administrator 
Peterson or by whom ? 

Mr. Coox. Mr. Archambault. 

Mr. Ropacx. What does it mean to you, that reply ? 

Mr. Coox. It means that we can go ahead with our plan and say 
that if there is time we plan to evacuate, and if there is not time, and 
we get the warning to take cover, we take cover immediately wherever 
you are. 

Mr. Rosack. Did not his letter say in effect that you had to figure 
this one out for yourself ? 

Mr. Coox. It said that the command decision as to what to do would 
be made locally, sir. We have understood that right along. 

In the State of California, there is Hamilton Field, up here at the 
Air Warning Center, a man who is charged with the responsibility 
that when he gets receipt of the news that an attack is developing or 
whatever is king place, he makes the decision right then and there 
as to whether or not to ring the siren to sound the alert, meaning for 
critical target areas to evacuate, or whether he sounds the siren signal 
to take cover. 

Now, I think that Mr. Peterson and Mr. Pierson, the State officer for 
civil defense, could give you that better firsthand. I could give it 
to you now but I would rather he give that part because it is State 
policy. 

Now, bear in mind, that whether you evacuate is voluntary, and we 
are directing all of our efforts to advising people, but we advise them 
to make an intelligent decision as to whether to get out or not. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Admiral Cook, what is your understanding of the 
purpose of the survival study ? 

Mr. Coox. My understanding of the purpose of the survival study: 
No. 1, the first part of the project is to see how we stand on the propo- 
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sition. What has been done at present is to determine what can be 
done and to make recommendations. 

I have the agenda here from the Stanford Research Institute—no, 
that is not it. I do have it here somewhere—just what they expect 
todo. Here it is, yes. 

They have listed here, sir, the various fields that they expect to study. 

Mr. Howtrretp. Will you pass that forward and let us have a 
chance to see it? 

Mr. Lirscoms. Is it your understanding that as a result of the sur- 
vival studies, up to pane 4, that you will come, or someone will come, 
to the conclusion that you should adopt a policy of evacuation or 
shelter or both? 

Mr. Coox. That is my understanding, sir, that they will come up 
with their report with all the facts and the results of their studies 
and so forth and that there will then be a chance to rehash the whole 
thing and to go into a study of it. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Inasmuch as your survival studies are going to be 
made in great target areas, or target States, is not the question that 

ou ask of the ‘Adgiiniatertot premature? I mean, how would he 
now what would be best for you until the survival study is made 
for that purpose ? 

Mr. Coox. Because that survival study will not be ready for a long, 
long time, sir, and as far as they know that is the policy at present. 

We feel that we have waited and waited and waited, and we have 
waited so many times for these things to be done that it is best to go 
ahead and do what we could determine. As a matter of fact, we made 
for our own use a survival study of something of this same order as 
best we could. And I do have one advantage over the Research Insti- 
tute in that I can call up on the telephone without a formal contract 
or anything else and get people who are experts in various fields. 

If I take the trouble to work out definite questions, and know 
enough about the subject to work out definite questions to which I 
want answers, there are people in the various fields in San Fransisco 
who, as a public service, if I give them the subject, will make a study 
of it and let me know just like the structural engineers did on the 
shelter problem before there was any Federal criteria. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Have you, then, made up your mind that evacuation 
is the only answer for San Francisco ? 

Mr. Coox. No; I do not say that. Let us clarify that. That is what 
I am talking about in oversimplification. 

There is no such thing as a perfect answer to any of these problems. 
They are too complex. I would say that the best chance to cut your 
losses and keep your losses as low as possible would be to start your 
evacuation as soon as you can, provided you had as much as an hour’s 
warning. 

Mr. Tavabokin: Inasmuch as you have come to a conclusion, what is 
your advertising or information program going to train the people 
in? Evacuation ? 

Mr. Coox. What to do when the signal starts. We are going to give 
them the information that there are, No. 1, we are going to teach them 
what the siren signals are and how they recognize them. No. 2, we 
are going to teach them what to do—not teach them—we are going 
to give them the information on what to do. 
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By the way, you have heard a great deal of information about the 
fact that people do not know, and that is quite true. I cannot gain- 
say it. 

Mr. Liescoms. Admiral, I was referring specifically to evacuation 
or shelter. I seem to remember in the letter you wrote to Mr. Peterson 
you said that you had to have an answer because you did not want to 
teach these people what the program was going to be if it was going 
to be changed. 

Mr. Coox. That is right. And he indicated there is no change in 
that. program of, if there is warning, advance warning of an attack, 
you evacuate; and if there is no advance warning, in other words, if. 
attack is imminent, you take shelter. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What I am concerned with is that the survival 
studies are just starting in California. Supposing that they would 
come up with an analysis of the situation that said that we were going 
to go into a full-scale shelter program, and you have already educated 
the people to your evacuation program, aren’t you faced with a 
problem ? 

Mr. Coox. We are faced with a problem, sir, but the shelter pro- 
gram would not be ready for use, such as you envision—I imagine 
these improved shelters that you speak of, either by buildings or some- 
thing of that kind—it would be a matter of several years before those 
are orm, and, in the meantime, we have got a lot of people to take 
care of. 

In all this whole program, sir, we have studied all of the problems as 
closely as we could, gotten the best advice that we could obtain, con- 
sulted with Federal and State authorities, and they have been very 
helpful. When you go to them, if they can, they give you the answer. 
They do not always have it. 

But, for instance, I have been trying to find out for 5 years what 
are the effects of terrain on atomic blasts. I think that is most im- 

rtant. To us, it is terribly important. We have hills 300 or 400 

eet high in an inner ring and in an outer ring up to 1,000 feet high. 
There is no real information available. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Are you saying that as far as the survival studies 
go, you are completely competent to handle your own survival study 
for the area? 

Mr. Coox. No. I welcome this survey by the Stanford Research 
Institute. They have the time and experts. We just do the best 
we can. 

They are in a position now with funds to work with, and with time 
to put on it to make a complete study of it, and if they come up with 
a program that is in disagreement with ours, and after condition 
with the State authorities it is agreed, that their policy is right, that 
the best chance of survival is taking shelter then, of course, we will 
change to that plan. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What is your understanding of the time of the 
survival studies in the State of California? 

Mr. Coox. I think Mr. Pierson will be more competent to testify 
to that. It is my understanding in consultation with these people 
that the first phase of it, what he is suggesting now and what is here 
will not be ready in under 6 months to a year. 

Mr. Liescoms. The first phase? 
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Mr. Cook. Yes. 

Mr. Lirescoms. And then all four phases? 

Mr. Coox. Yes. 

Oh, I do not know. I have heard any number of estimates, but 
I consulted very closely with the Stanford research people on this 
very point that you bring up, and they recommend that we do not hold 
up our operational plan. They recommend that we go ahead because 
we have to operate on a day-to-day basis. We have to go ahead and 
do things, and if we do have to change it after 2 or 3 years as a 
result of a study, I would not apologize to anybody for changing it. 
I would say we did the best we could under the circumstances and 
the information we had at that time, and that is all any man can do. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I think the committee has heard that these survival 
studies on an average are going to take about a year and a half, which 
in my opinion is too long. I hope that you have them before that 
time. 

Mr. Coox. I would be very happy to have it, just as quickly as pos- 
sible. Do not misunderstand me. But I am informed that from a 
realistic standpoint, that information will not be digested, other than 
the first phase, until after over a year. 

Mr. Rornack. Admiral Cook, do you understand that in one phase, 
in the fourth phase of the studies, they will be testing the plan? 

Mr. Coox. That is correct. 

Mr. Rosack. Now, how will you test an operational plan? 

Mr. Coox. There are several ways that you might test an opera- 
tional plan. For instance, we have tested out our operational plan— 
we had command post exercises every quarter until all of our heads of 
departments became very familiar with the way that worked. That 
is one way. 

Now, if you are talking about an actual physical test of selecting a 
city and requiring the people to move out, that would be a very, very 
serious operation. You would have to tie up the entire State of Call- 
fornia actually to do it. It may be that they would select a given area 
to test. 

In other words, we have certain areas in San Francisco that are laid 
out indicating that they should go according to a certain road. Now, 
for instance, we might take our coast highway, Route 1, and say—— 

Mr. Ropack. You are talking about testing evacuation ? 

Mr. Coox. That is right. 

Mr. Rosack. What makes you assume that these operational plans 
will be evacuation plans? 

Mr. Coox. The only way you can test other plans, sir, is to have the 
sirens and see if the people get into cover and see if they have gotten 
what they want. 

Mr. Rosack. So that if there is a testing phase in phase 4, it is 
reasonable to assume that phases 1, 2, and 3 were designed to examine 
the feasibility of evacuation ? 

Mr. Coon. In part. But I do not think that is the whole thing. 

Mr. Rorack. What would be the possible dimensions of an opera- 
tional plan other than evacuation ? 

You talk about these experts. They will come in and they will 
get more refined data than you will. What conceivable plan could 
they devise which would be of a substantially different kind from 
the plan that you have? 
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Mr. Cook. That I am anxious to see, 

Mr. Hortrtevp. So are we. 

Mr. Rogpack. So are we. 

Mr. Houtrretp. We join with you in your anxiety. 

Mr. Cook. I will tell you one thing that I would do. If they 
agreed with me completely, it would relieve me of a great deal of strain 
and anxiety, to have somebody else verify the work that I do, because 
ie is not an easy or a simple job. 

Mr. Hotirtevp. No, it is not. 

Mr. Coox. I like our operational plan. I think it is pretty good. 

General Huebner of New York went over it with me and had a 
conference with me. And he paid me the great compliment of saying 
that it was one of the most comprehensive single civil-defense docu- 
ments he had seen. 

Now, that relieves me of a lot of anxiety, for instance, and that 
sort of thing. 

I have no pride of authorship in these things. All I am trying 
to do is to get the best one. And if these birds are in a position to 
make an expert study of it and they come up and agree, not with 
what I have done—let us use the term “we” because it represents every- 
body’s effort in this city—when they come up and say, “We agree with 
you,” that confirms things and makes it much easier and much better 
for us. 

Mr. Hourrietp. This committee knows how you feel, I think, because 
we spent many hundreds of hours studying every phase of this prob- 
lem, when we could have been attending to other duties that are less 
demanding upon us than these have been. 

I assure you we have traveled many miles and lost many hours of 
sleep and put in many days and days of listening to witnesses, some 
of whose testimony has been repetitious, but at the same time we feel 
that responsible people who are wrestling with this problem should 
be given an opportunity to testify and to give us a chance to com- 
pare testimony between responsible people and to find out what 
their attitudes are on these different problems which we are facing. 
We are hoping that out of it we will get something worthwhile. 

You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Cook. I am now at the last phase, you will be happy to know, 
the last question you have asked for, the recommendation for civil 
defense organization. 

Now, these represent my personal views. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. You did not cover No. 3, did you, “Concept of target- 
area planning” ? 

Mr. Coox. I did not, and I have that right here. 

Mr. Horirretp. Now, the meaning of that may be a little obscure. 
But what we really mean by that is that we want to know whether 
you are planning along the lines of the 1950 Civil Defense Act, and 
the scope that that embodies, or have you gone from that to a consider- 
ation of a larger area, possibly even beyond the political subdivision 
boundary which you are now responsible for 

Mr. Coox. We have, sir. We realized from the very beginning, 
from discussion of this matter with people, that it was only a question 
of time, and we got away as much as we could from the concept of 
a certain sized bomb. We do not know what size the bomb is going 
tobe. It is going to be big. 

72796—56—pt. 6—6 
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Mr. Houirtevp. But you did not get away from the concept of small 
planning and small financial responsibility, did you? 

Mr. Coox. We tried to. 

Now, here is what has been done. The State of California has its 
regions. Each region is supposed to be as nearly self-supporting as 
possible. We are operational area No. 7 in region No. 2. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. What does that compromise, generally ? 

Mr. Coox. The counties generally along the coast north of San 
Luis Obispo. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. I see. 

Mr. Cook. Now, originally there was just an area here that took in 
the 11 bay counties. Now, over 2 years ago, the State director, the 
then General Robertson, suggested to the mayor that he call a meet- 
ing of the authorities in Marin, Sonoma, San Francisco, Santa Clara, 
and we later included Santa Cruz County, to meet together and to plan 
for this coordination, and that is what I gave you just now, sir, that 
we have. 

I frankly think the target area plus its support area must be the 
tactical unit. There is no other way of making your plans. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. In other words, there must be evolved a master 
plan? 

Mr. Coox. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Hoxirtevp. Taking into consideration the peculiar geographical 
obstacles, such as mountain ranges and rivers and concentration of 
ES and all the other factors which go to comprise the prob- 
em of a target area? 

Mr. Coox. That is right, sir. 

Now, here we are lucky in two things. In the first place, San Fran- 
cisco is a city and county complete, No. 1. 

Mr. Hoxirrevp. Yes. 

Mr. Cook. No. 2, there are no States other than California in our 
immediate vicinity that would be affected. So we can look to the 
State for coordination without having to go to the Federal Govern- 
ment to bring the States together. 

Mr. Farrell, would you hang that map up there of the State? 

Because of the geographical conformation, the two areas divide 
themselves up into these two areas. 

Now, if you take this area in here, sir, which is a metropolitan area, 
actually, and very thickly populated, there are more people living in 
that area right there than there are in this little area of San Francisco. 
And there are fewer ways of getting out of that if you decide to 
evacuate than there are of getting out of San Francisco, going north 
and south. 

Mr. Morgan. Admiral Cook, would you identify that area on the 
right for the record ? 

Mr. Coox. That is commonly known as the East Bay area. 

Mr. Morean. Your pointing does not show up in the record. 

Mr. Coox. I understand. 

Mr. Ho.trrevp. And the San Francisco area that you have pointed 
to there is the downtown section of San Francisco? 

Mr. Cook. That, sir, is the entire San Francisco, from that line up. 

Mr. Horirievp. That is the county and the city ¢ 

Mr. Coox. Yes, sir. 
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Therefore, it naturally divides itself into two, shall we say, tactical 
planning units: (1) San Francisco with the counties to the north 
and south; the Oakland area, the Oakland-Alameda area, with the 
counties to the north and south and the east. 

Now we reached agreement, working through the State coordi- 
nator for this region, as to how far our people would come east, both 
north and south, and how far west the people of Oakland would get. 
We reached an amicable agreement about that, and that was all settled. 

Then we, planning directly with our neighbors to the north and 
east, with this West Bay County planning group, we have worked 
out the evacuation plan of which I spoke to you, and this mutual 
assistance pact. 

This up here is Sonoma County, up in here; Marin County here; 
and Colonel Johnson from Sonoma County is here and will tell you 
about the preparation in the support areas. 

Mr. Hoxirrep. Now, did you have focal operation with the various 
counties and cities involved ? 

Mr. Coox. Yes, sir. We have never in the meetings of the West 
Bay County planning group—we have never taken a vote on any- 
thing. We have no power to enforce a vote. What is the point in 
taking it? 

Mr. Houtrrevp. How has their financial capacity to discharge their 
part of the agreement been generally ? 

Mr. Coox. It is not so much a question of their financial ability 
in a thing of this sort that we are doing. It is necessary to get down 
and dig out and allocate to the various communities that we are 
talking about, as to what part they were going to do. Now, we here 
in San Francisco have had the very closest of cooperation with the 
American Red Cross. They are an essential part of our organiza- 
tion, and in general throughout the State they are operating the 
welfare housing, and so forth, program. 

We work with them and they work with us. We took San Fran- 
cisco; we took the elementary school districts, of which there are 
74 in the city, which gave us the population unit of roughly 10,000 
people each to work with. We could therefore go to Sonoma County 
and say, “You are going to receive the people from these districts. 
Would you please find where you want them to stay?” 

And we, in turn, would go to Healdsburg, or any of the towns 
up there—they are divided up into townships—and say, “Your proper 
allocation is the people from such and such a district of the city of 
San Francisco, a total population of 9,000, or 8,000, or 10,000.” 

That is the most they will be asked to take care of. And it gives 
them something definite to plan. And they are willing to accept it. 
We have done that with the 74 districts. 

Mr. Hoxtrtetp. We will have a few minutes recess. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Mr. Hotirretp. The committee will be in order. 

Admiral Cook, you may resume your testimony. 

Mr. Coox. Gentlemen, before F Saas I would like to clear up 
one point in relation to the sounding of signals as to whether or not 
you disperse or take shelter. 

The point from which our signal originates is at Hamilton Air 
Force Base. There is there in the Western Defense Command setup 
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a representative from Federal Civil Defense Administration. He has 
direct lines to the various California key points. The key point for 
the bay area is the sheriff’s office in Alameda County. 

The Federal Civil Defense Administration, depending upon the 
advice they get from the Air Force, sounds either the alert signal, 
meaning that attack is probable, which automatically in California 
means that a State emergency exists—that is law, State law—and 
at the same time we recommend, and the State recommends that 
the citizens of San Francisco start their evacuation. 

If his advice is to the effect that the attack is imminent, he sounds 
the take-cover signal which is relayed by the sheriff’s office to us, 
and the man in our fire-alarm office automatically sounds our signals. 

We have found on repeated tests that it takes anywhere from 45 
seconds to a minute and 10 seconds for that signal to get from Ham- 
ilton Field to the time that the sirens are sounded. 

Now, are there any questions on that point before I proceed ? 

Mr. Hoxurrreip. No. We are familiar with that type of warning. 

Mr. Coox. All right. 

Now, as to my recommendations for civil-defense organization, 
we have felt that our operations have been handicapped by many 
factors and we have not hesitated to make our te known to 
Federal civil-defense authorities. 

It is my opinion that the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
has done the best it could under the circumstances, although I per- 
sonally feel that a more ogpeenye policy, if such had been possible, 
aimed at requiring other Federal agencies to participate actively in 
civil defense, would have achieved better results. 

At the same time, I have found Federal civil-defense authorities 
receptive to ideas, and receptive to constructive criticism. 

Civil defense presents a very complex problem, and I realize there 
are many obstacles that are new in a comparatively small Federal 
agency without the prestige of long service or a tremendous staff 
behind it; it would find di iy in setting up a program that by its 
very nature impinges on and could possibly interfere with some of the 


older and better-established governmental agencies. 
Mr. Houtrtetp. Now, would you clarify that just a little bit? What 


other agencies of Government do you think cou 
function of FCDA? 

Mr. Coox. That was not my idea, sir. My idea in stating that, if 
I may read it again, is that it could possibly interfere with some older 
and better established Government agencies. FCDA might desire, 
for Federal civil-defense purposes, we will say, that all post office 
trucks on the streets in San Francisco would immediately load up with 
people on the dispersal signal and move out of town. The Post Office 
Department might want to use those trucks to take them back to the 
post office and load them up with registered mail or something else 
valuable, and take them out of town. 

That is the sort of thing I had in mind. 

Mr. Houirtevp. I gathered from something you said previously that 
also you thought possibly there should be a wider participation by 
other Government agencies in the functions of civil defense. 

Mr. Cook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. Now, to what were you alluding ? 


d take over part of the 
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Mr. Cook. I was alluding to the fact, sir, that for a very long time 
here in San Francisco we were trying to organize civil defense, and 
right across the street from the area in which we were trying to organ- 
ize it was a rather large Government establishment, and they were 
doing nothing about organizing ; they were doing nothing to get their 
station organized for civil defense. 

Mr. Hottriexp. I see. 

Mr. Coox. Naturally a great many of the civilian population said, 
“If civil defense is necessary, why don’t the Federal agencies 
organize?” 

Mr. Houriexp. I understand. This has been advocated before, that 
in addition to the responsibilities that any Federal employee has, he 
also assume a secondary responsibility to participate in civil defense. 

Mr. Coox. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. Now, have you done that pretty well on the city and 
county level? Have you built an organization by assigning secondary 
duties to Government servants who have primary duties in other 
fields ? 

Mr. Cook. Oh, yes; you mean to the eity people ? 

Mr. Horirtetp. Well, like your police and your firemen and your 
welfare, and your sanitation people. 

Mr. Coox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. Are they pretty well integrated into your organiza- 
tional structure ? 

Mr. Coox. Yes, sir. If you will take a look at our organizational 
chart, they are; frankly, I am not too happy about some of the things 
we have not been able to accomplish. 

I would like to see a certain amount of time every month allocated 
for training all city employees. But those are things that ydu have 
to work at gradually. Every one of those departments, sir, except 
the warden service and the rescue and first aid, is headed by a civic 
officer. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Yes. 

Mr. Rreuiman. Those are all local agencies. What about your 
Federal agencies ? 

Mr. Coox. Some of them have come in, sir, and there has been a 
remarkable amount of interest generated, shall we sav, within the last 
year and the last 6 months. I attended a meeting at the invitation of 
the local representative of the War Mobilization Board, I think it 
was, at least he had 45 different Federal agencies in there, and the State 
authorities and the local authorities were invited in to tell them what 
we were doing locally, and they were directed to go ahead and prepare 
their plans to conform to local plans. 

Mr. Rrenitman. Would they coordinate their plans with yours? 

Mr. Coox. We would expect them to; yes, sir. I expect them to. 

Mr. Rieniman. What about the Federal employees themselves? 
How active have they been in volunteering time to civil defense? 

_ Mr. Coox. Some have; some have not. It has been purely on an 
individual basis, not as a mass group. 

Here in San Francisco we have stressed the fact that civil defense 
entails a long range effort that must continue under one or the other 
of two political concepts. A police state or democracy is eliminated. 
Che whole campaign for civil defense must be based on reason and 
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fact. Appeal to emotions and high-pressure tactics do not have the 
lasting qualities that are required in the absence of open warfare. 

The first task is to establish in the minds of the seinke the basic tenet 
that civil defense is necessary. In my opinion, this can only be done 
by statements by those highest in the Federal Government followed 
by action on the part of governmental agencies which they direct, 
which will indisputably prove that they mean what they say. Too 
often local Federal agencies are forbidden to plan with local defense 
officials for the stated reason that such Federal planning must be 
nationwide. Certainly there are agencies that ail have to operate 
on a nationwide basis, but this should not prevent or interfere with 
the immediate use of local facilities and personnel in times of emer- 
gencies. 

It would appear unreasonable to believe that any facilities, supplies, 
or personnel, are going to be held back for possible later use where 
there is an immediate need by the American people. 

The only thing that should interfere with saving lives is the actual 
and active defense against physical invasion by troops or planes. 

There is a crying need for more exact information. 

There may very well be sound reasons why the information has not 
been forthcoming. As to that, I am in no position tojudge. I merely 
want to point out that this lack of information does seriously hamper 
civil defense efforts, and that the Federal civil defense agency appar- 
ently does not have the power or sufficient backing from the highest 
executive authority to obtain what is needed from the better estab- 
lished agencies in the executive branch. 

Certainly the need for security must be absolute. That requirement 
overrides the need of saving lives. 

We must conclude that what is required is a more powerful civil 
defense agency: 

1. That can stand on its own feet and demand what is required in 
the way of information from other governmental agencies; 

2. That can make this information available to the American peo- 
ple with the backing and authority of the President, so that others 
will hesitate to issue statements until the subject has been carefully 
considered ; 

3. That can effectively get the full backing and cooperation of all 
Federal departments to the end that all of their resources, men and 
supplies, except those elements required for actual, immediate com- 
bat, will be available on a preplanned basis to assist civil defense 
activities in the event of attack. 

I think that about about winds up what I have to say. 

Mr. Hotirretp. Admiral Cook, I think that zoe have made a fine 
presentation today. Your knowledge of the subject indicates to this 
committee that you have devoted a great deal of study to it. We are 
deeply grateful for your testimony. 

I think that the committee could almost say “amen” to a great 
many of the suggestions that you have made there toward improving 
our civil defense. 

There are two bills before our committee at this time. One bill was 
introduced by Mr. Riehlman, which seeks to make the Federal civil- 
defense agency an arm of our Defense Department. 
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Another bill was introduced by myself, which seeks to place it on a 
Cabinet level. 

Both bills are designed for the purpose of doing what you have 
advocated there in some of your later suggestions, that is, to give it 
more prestige and more importance in the eyes of Congress and the 
eyes of the executive branch and in the eyes of the American people 
than it has now asa small agency down in a department. 

We have felt that just making it a cabinet position would not do the 
job, but we thought that this was one of the ways that we could focus 
interest on what we believe is the tremendously important task it has 
to perform. 

either Mr. Riehlman nor I am adamant on our positions. What we 
want is a real working civil defense in the Nation, and we are willing 
to concede to each other any concessions that are necessary to get 
that done. 

Do you have any feeling on the subject as to whether our objectives 
could be obtained better either by having it made a Cabinet-level 
position with a completely civilian organization, or would you advo- 
cate placing it in the Department of Defense on an equal wal with 
the other three branches of the service ? 

Mr. Coox. Definitely, sir, I believe it should not go as a member of 
the armed services. I think it should be strictly a civilian concept. 
I feel better qualified to say what should be done rather than how it 
should be done at the Federal level. 

However, whatever is necessary to give the head of that bureau, in 
detail, and whatever salary is necessary to get the proper man for it, 
and whatever is necessary to enhance its prestige and power, should be 
done if you are going to have a real civil defense. 

Basically I feel this way. I personally think we need civil defense. 
Basically the Federal Government has got to make up its mind; Do we 
or don’t we need civil defense? And if we do need civil defense, let 
us have a good one. 

Mr. Houirrevp. You have a background of military service. Could 
you conceive of our prosecuting a continued military operation if our 
cities were stricken by a full-scale attack in the position of preparation 
we are in today? 

Mr. Coox. No, sir; I could not. But there are a great many military 
thinkers today, sir, who are strongly of the opinion that the next war 
is going to be fought with what you have got on hand when the war 
starts. 

Mr. Hottrtexp. I know that isa line of thought. 
sie Coox. That I do not entirely subscribe to myself. I would say 
this, sir-——— 

Mr. Hotrrtetp. And you do not entirely dismiss it, either, do you? 

Mr. Cook. No, sir. No. 

If I had more time, I would like to make more of a study of it. 

I say this, sir, that if you study the history of warfare, the last war, 
despite the terrific bombing that Germany went through and that 
England went through, they were producing more war goods—not 
consumer goods, but war goods—at the close of the war than they 
were at the we of the war. 

If we take this bay area specifically, if our shipyard at Hunger’s 


Point were attacked, and we lost that shipyard, we would not be 
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seriously crippled as far as ship-repair facilities go. We would lose 
those men. But we could transfer the men who are left to the ship- 
yards in Richmond, the shipyards at Vallejo, and the shipyards in the 
other parts of the bay, aed very quickly get back up to our record, 
whereas if you so frighten or so damage a city that the people cannot 
live with it, then you have lost your workers, and in my opinion, it is 
people, not things, that count. 
ou can replace things, but you cannot replace people. 

That is what I say our primary objective must be: The saving of 
ives, 

Mr. Howtrtevp. We had before us Gen. Otto Nelson, the vice presi- 
dent of the New York Life Insurance Co., who was also chairman of 
the Project East River Review. 

Mr. Coox. I am familiar with that, sir. 

Mr. Hovirtep. He testified before our committee that he thought 
that if America had a real, effective, organized civilian defense organi- 
zation, with the type of shelter to guarantee continuity of life and 
with the proper dispersal on a balanced basis of industry or the plac- 
ing of a proper, balanced dispersal of industry in safe locations, he 
thought that would probably be the second greatest deterrent to a 
strike by the enemy. 

He said he felt that the greatest deterrent now was fear of retalia- 
tion, and the second greatest deterrent would be a realization that 
their strike would not throw us into utter chaos and confusion, and 
that we could assimilate the punch and fight back. 

It made sense to me. 

Mr. Coox. It does to me, sir. 

I feel this, that unless we get knocked out completely in one sur- 
prise blow, there is nobody in the world ever going to beat us. 

Mr. Houirtevp. Certainly when we think of passing a road bill that 
envisages the expenditure of $51 billion, and a $35 billion military 
bill, and a $3 billion or $4 billion annual foreign-aid bill, we are not 
talking about sums which the economy could not stand to spend if it 
meant the assurance that our people would have a much greater chance 
to survive in case of attack, when we are talking about providing ade- 
quate shelter where shelter does not exist. _ 

We had testimony by the American Machine & Foundry Co. engi- 
neers that communal oliane: large shelters 250 feet across and pos- 
sibly 5 stories high with 2 to 3 stories enagnns and 2 aboveground, 
with the excavated earth put over them, holding from 14,000 to 16,000 
people, that these could be built for around $62.50 per person, in their 
opinion. 

Other estimates were that it might run up as high as $100 a person, 
which would mean that you could give the people of San Francisco a 
close place to go to where food and water and medical supplies and 
beddin pes yh stored within a few minutes of where they work or 
where they live, for possibly a cost of $100 million in the city of San 
Francisco. ; 

When you consider that you pay for a Forrestal-type aircraft carrier 
with its component planes, I think you as a former Navy man realize 
that you would pay quite a bit more than that for the Forrestal, 
equipped as it is today. ii 

Mr. Coox. I am not in a position to say what this country can afford 
or what the tax bill, of course,can do. I am not in that field. 
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But I agree completely with the idea, sir, that we have got to make 
up our mind as a nation 

Mr. Houirrevp. Where we are going. 

Mr. Cook. What is needed, and then provide it, and worry about 
the cost later. 

Mr. Houirtevp. It is hard to put a price on the lives of 50 million 
people or 60 million people in our great cities. 

It is hard to put a value on it; is it not? 

Mr. Coox. You cannot. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. How can you put a value on the lives of 1 million 
people in the San Francisco target complex, if by the expenditure of 
$100 million you could give 80 percent of those people a chance of 
survival under atomic attack, recognizing the fact that no one will 
survive where the zero point of the bomb is exploded, but also recog- 
nizing that we do not know just where that is going to be? 

Mr. Cook. It is a very complex question. 

May I introduce Colonel Johnson at this time, sir? 

Mr. Houirtevp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cook. Colonel Johnson, sir, is director of civil defense for 
Sonoma County, a member of our West Bay Planning Group, and he 
can best answer your questions as regards the ability of the support 
areas to carry out their various missions in civil defense. 

Mr. Houirretp. Thank you, Colonel Johnson. We are glad to have 
you here this evening. 

We would like you to tell us how you are going to take care of this 
great influx of evacuees from San Francisco and Oakland. 


STATEMENT OF COL. HAROLD S. JOHNSON, UNITED STATES ARMY 
(RETIRED), DIRECTOR, SONOMA COUNTY CIVIL DEFENSE AND 
DISASTER COUNCIL, AND MEMBER, WEST BAY COUNTIES CIVIL 
DEFENSE PLANNING COMMITTEE 





Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement which I 
will leave with you, as well as our preliminary reception plan. 

I am speaking from the standpoint of Sonoma County, which is 
north of us here, and it is out of the range of the danger area, as far as 
bombs are concerned. 

Mr. Horirrero. How much population do you have in Sonoma 
County ? 

Mr. Jounson. We run about 127,000. Our care capacity shows 
that we can take care of about three and one-half times our population. 

Mr. Hotirretp. How many structures do you have? You would, 
of course, contemplate using all types of public structures, churches, 
schools ? 

Mr. Jonnson. That is right; fairgrounds, and veterans’ memorial 
buildings, and that sort of thing, homes, churches, lodge halls. 

I have a prepared statement. Shall I go over it quickly? 

Mr. Houirterp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. The several counties responsible for reception of 
evacuees from San Francisco have joined together with San Fran- 
cisco in a planning organization known as the West Bay Counties Civil 
Defense Pring Committee under the chairmanship of Admiral 
Cook, the San Francisco Civil Defense Director. Of course, you al- 
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ready heard that. This committee was not formed to be an operational 
organization. It has been a most useful group in that it has been the 
means of bringing together those county civil-defense leaders engaged 
in doing a tremendous job, that is, the planning for the evacuation 
and reception of the people of San Francisco upon the sounding of 
an alert. As Admiral Cook has primary interest in the sound plan- 
ning for reception, he has done an excellent job in managing the com- 
mittee in its many deliberations. Much good has come from this 
committee. 

It is my feeling that this committee might even develop operational 
functions for the early hours of an alert. This could involve, as far 
as reception is concerned, in the development of procedures involving 
the handling of traffic and the movement of people. The metering of 
traffic into and through the reception counties and into holding and 
reception areas might be best handled by intercounty action during 
the first few hectic hours following an alert or enemy attack. The 
idea of exploring the advisability of developing an operation proce- 
dure to do just this is worth consideration, a procedure to remain in 
effect, possibly, until the rush to escape from the threatened area has 
eased. When this condition is reached, the State region must come 
into the picture to carry out its responsibilities in readjusting popu- 
lations and in rendering all manner of assistance where needed. 

Reception of San Franciscans in Sonoma and Napa Counties is 
based on the assignment of the residents in each elementary school 
district in that part of San Francisco designated to evacuate to the 
north to registration points where billets and quarters will be assigned 
and where families can reassemble. No claim is made to any arrange- 
ment which will permit these persons to all go directly to the pre- 
designated registration area as traffic conditions may prevent this 
initially. They can go to these areas just as soon as the traffic pattern 
permits. 

Reception counties are not all organized for civil defense in the 
same manner. Sonoma County is organized into 7 townships, 6 of 
which contain an incorporated city whose mayor or city manager is 
designated as the township director. This arrangement carries out 
the intent of the State civil-defense act which places the responsibility 
for civil defense in the hands of each political subdivision. The 
county of Sonoma subsidizes the townships financially pressing they 
do a job in civil defense. The township organization has been given 
a fair trial with varied results. In only one township has the ranking 
city official taken any declared interest in civil defense. Only in those 
townships where there is provided a Ric assistant director has the 
program made satisfactory progress. Mayors in Sonoma County are 
generally changed each year. It is not reasonable to expect them or 
the councilmen to become proficient in civil defense; they are mostly 
not particularly interested. 

Sonoma County, possibly like other reception areas, is a rural 
county. It is an important food-producing area and has a large 
resort area. The money it is spending in civil defense in planning for 
a war-caused disaster is not to the benefit of its own population but 
for the care of people from San Francisco and Marin County. The 
$39,000 we rte for the current fiscal year is just about all the county 
can afford for CD. It is strongly felt & those who control the county 
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budget that some sort of financial assistance should be allowed this 
most important reception area. This money provided by the county 
is mainly to take care of people who in no way contribute to the 
county tax rolls. 

It is recommended that reception counties be given financial assist- 
ance by FCDA in those cases where it is definitely shown that the 
county is doing a good job in CD. Such financial assistance to help 
in the payment of carefully selected key persons who provide the lead- 
ership in important places within the reception county; also, that 
FCDA or State exert greater pressure on those political jurisdictions 
which are expected to carry out reception responsibilities so they will 
be made to realize the part these must play under disaster conditions. 

Sonoma County is maintaining a most successful relationship with 
its neighboring counties of Marin, Napa, and Mendocino. This re- 
lationship with Mendocino is extended by Mendocino into Lake, Hum- 
boldt, and Del Norte Counties. This has resulted in adoption of 
agreements to absorb people into those areas during an evacuation 
more or less on an automatic basis. This is important to Sonoma 
County which is expected to handle in excess of 245,000 evacuees, 
maximum. This will aid greatly in thinning out the population. 

We consider it just as important for civil defense to operate ef- 
ficiently in our neighboring counties as we do in our own. We there- 
fore concern ourselves very much with what our neighbors are doing. 

Sonoma is getting along very well with the radiological program. 
Our State-trained chief of RADEF services has reached the point 
where he must decide whether his business should be further neglected 
or should he ease up on RADEF. As the RADEF program is in- 
tended to function directly under State, this is another case where 
State or FCDA financial assistance is needed. The county cannot see 
its way clear to pay our chief of RADEF a modest salary as it would 
establish a precedent for other service chiefs who are functioning in 
a volunteer capacity. 

Now, the county of Sonoma, we consider, is key county as far as 
distribution and handling of people is concened. As the people move 
north from these designated school districts, these school districts 
are being told just where they should report, what routes to follow 
and so forth. 

Now, we do have an arrangement—and it more or less works on an 
automatic basis—we have our metering points, which we are estab- 
lishing in conjunction with the California Highway Patrol, which 
permits people over certain routes to go into places outside of the 
county. 

We visualize, after much discussion, of the West Bay County Civil 
Defense Planning Committee that the sort of people we will handle 
will have varied intersts. 

For instance, it is assumed that Marin residents will make up 
50,000 of those people; East Bay commuters 27,000 people. 

Now, people of that sort have no interest remaining in Sonoma 
County. ey are anxious to get home to their own‘homes and to 
join with their families. 

It is considered that something like 90,000 transients, visitors, and 
so forth, from the North Beach and Marina districts must also be 
handled, but those are not people that we visualize as the sort of people 
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we will have to give shelter over much more than, we will say, over- 
night. Those people are anxious to go back home to the places where 
they come from. But the pure we are concerned with, in our shelter- 
ing program, add up to about 78,000. That number of people we can 
expect to get into our country during the time of a general evacuation, 
such an evacuation which might be ordered by the President or which 
might result from newspaper publicity. 

We are prepared, then, to take care, in our county and in Napa 
County of that number of people. 

The total that we must handle, both on the basis of more or less semi- 
permanent, we will say, or just very temporarily, will be about 245,000 
people. 

Briefly that is the story in Sonoma County. The flood and storm 
emergency we had in December and January was really a shot in the 
arm ie civil defense in our area. We went through that. We fol- 
lowed the rules carefully. We feel we did the sort of job expected 
of us. 

We learned a lot of good from that experience. It started in 
with the river, the Russian River, rising and we did all we could in 
that particular township and when it got out of hand for that township, 
then we extended, you might say, the aid of the adjoining townships, 
and then when it got out of hand as far as the counties were con- 
cerned, then I being the district director, called up Mr. Stoops at 
about 4 o’clock in the morning and told him: “Harry, we are in trouble. 
We can no longer handle our emergency here in the county. We need 
certain types of rescue equipment, helicopters, and amphibious ve- 
hicles, and that sort of thing.” 

Mr. Stoops said, “All right, you have regional authority to contact 
Sixth Army.” 

I got the Sixth Army duty officer on the phone and that started a 
chain of events which amazed everyone. It was not long before we 
had a Coast Guard, we had Navy, we had Marines, we had Army, we 
had Army engineers, and we had all the equipment we could possibly 
use and that prompt action saved, we feel, 160 lives. 

There were a lot of legal questions which had to be taken care of, and 
we are proud to say that, at no time, did we embarrass the board of 
supervisors who, after all, are responsible for the government of the 
county in doing something which was illegal or which was considered 
unwise. 

As far as the four points are concerned, the effectiveness of FCDA 
assistance, we are so low down on the chain of command, as far as 
FCDA is concerned, that we do not have direct contact with them 
except unoflicially. 

Many times we have called at the headquarters of the seventh Fed- 
eral civil defense region, which is in Santa Rosa, and we have received 
a most cordial reception. 

We work, of course, directly under the State region No. 2, and the 
assistance we have received from them has been very fine. 

As far as financing is concerned, we have reached the point where 
we cannot expect from the board of supervisors much more than the 
$39,000 per year. It is hardly enough. It makes the supervisors feel 
that, well, that is thirty thousand-and-some-odd dollars going out to 
help other people. It is a little difficult in a rural area to sell that idea, 
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that all of the money goes out to help someone else. And, after all, 
that is what it amounts to, as far as getting ready for a war-caused 
disaster, 

Mr. Houtriterp, That is human nature, and it is understandable 
that counties that are relatively, let us say, low in their tax receipts 
would feel that way and, as you say, they do not see a personal recom- 
pense for it. 

It is in the nature of a national service and these same people are 
rendering a national service in paying their Federal taxes, anyway, 
so, therefore, why should they be burdened and people in another 
part of the country remain free of their part in it? 

Mr. Jonson. That is right. 

Mr. Howirtexp. It seems that if it is worth doing, from a standpoint 
of our national welfare, it is worth paying for on the basis that we 
pay for all other services of our Federal Government. 

Mr. JoHnson. That is right. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hortrterp. Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Liescoms. But the money that you did spend on civil defense 
was worth while when the floods came last December and January, 
was it not? 

Mr. Jonson. Yes, indeed, it certainly was. 

Mr. Lirescoms. So your argument is not completely valid. 

Mr. JoHnson. I say, when it comes to war-caused. As far as*work- 
ing in this natural disaster, this flood is something that we have not 
had to meet for many, many years, and we did that successfully. 
But, of course, it is hard to convince people in this rural area that 
all of the money they are putting out is going to result in possible 
good for the county itself. 

Mr. Lipscoms. May I go ahead, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Houirrexp. Surely. 

Mr. Liescoms. Do you participate, in any way, in the matching 
funds with the Federal Government ? 

Mr. JoHNnson. We do on radio equipment. We had a very success- 
ful meeting yesterday, the State region 2 sent the assistant regional 
coordinator and also the communications chief up to Santa Rosa 
and we brought into our headquarters all those peuite who were inter- 
ested in getting communication equipment, that is, police departments 
and fire districts, and also representatives from various townships. 

We have taken advantage of that program in helping out in ob- 
taining the sirens, the air-raid sirens, and communication equipment, 
radio and fire equipment, and even law-enforcement equipment. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Does that come out of your approximately $39,000 ? 

Mr. JoHnson. No. Well, that includes, in other words—the money 
we get back is returned to the county and the bookkeeping system there 
never gives civil defense any credit for any money returned. 

__ Mr. Lapscoms. In effect, actually, the county is not spending $39,000, 
if you subtract your matching fund this year. 

Mr. Jonnson. Let me see. That is $39,000, and the money re- 
turned, as a result of the matching fund program, was not in excess 
of $225, so it was very little this year. 

Mr, Lipscomp, Is that all? 
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Mr. JoHNson. Yes. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. That is amazing. We thought that the matching 
funds would run quite a bit here. 

Mr. Lipscoms. So did I. 

Mr. JoHnson. We are in for recurrent charges, that is, on telephone 
bills, but the application has been in now for a good many months 
and we have not received a return yet. But when that comes in, it 
will be, say, another $150. 

Mr. Houirrexp. Is that on the basis of State participation or county 
participation through the State? 

Mr. Jounson. Some of the items include 50 percent Federal and 
25 percent county or 50 percent county, and the State in the case of 
25, 1t would be 25 percent. 

Mr. Houtrretp. And the Federal Government, 25 percent ? 

Mr. Jounson. 50 percent. 

Mr. Hotirtevp. Oh, 50 percent. 

Mr. Stoops. Colonel, that is over 5 years. This is not all this year. 

Mr. Jonson. Yes, that is right. This is over 5 years. 

Mr. Stoops. That will be 50 percent in 5 years. 

Mr. Houirtevp. I see. I think I was under the impression that it 
was an annual expenditure. : 

Mr. Jonnson. Oh, no. 

We have the radio equipment we need, and the fire equipment we 
need, and now there is really no justification for asking for much 
moreequipment. Weare pretty well fixed. 

We do have some services in our civil defense, as far as the county 
is concerned, which are really very fine, and others that we are not 
too proud of. For instance, fire is outstanding and some of this 
matching funds, money, of course, went for that. 

Mr. Rientman. Mr. Chairman, that was in previous-year appro- 
priations ? 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Mr. Rrextman. And not in this year? 

Mr. Jonnson. Not in this year; no. 

Mr. Rreuuman. This year you are talking about a $39,000 appro- 
priation—— 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Mr. Rieniman (continuing). Where you are not asking the Federal 
Government or the State government to participate in too many 
procurement activities? 

Mr. Jounson. All we are expecting this year is some small amount 
of radio equipment we purchased, and that is all. 

Mr. Rizutman. But in the past, you got back more than $250 or 
$150 in your matching funds program ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Oh, we did; that is right. We received quite a bit 
in previous years. That is right. 

Mr. Hotirietp. We received many letters from civil defense people 
like yourself throughout the Nation asking that an amendment be 
made, or legislation be offered, which would authorize the civil defense 
agency to contribute toward administrative expenses. 

For instance, here is a letter from the board of supervisors of Contra 
Costa County, under date of May 18: 
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Enclosed is a copy of a resolution adopted by the board of supervisors on 
May 15 recommending that your committee approve a provision for Federal 
Government matching of funds providing for local government for administra- 
tion purposes in connection with civil defense. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Sonoma County is very strongly for that, I am sure. 

Mr. Hortrretp. And here is one from Tuolumne County, which 
also resolves that the Tuolumne County Board of Supervisors urge 
that you give every consideration to any proposed measure that will 
provide financial assistance to local jurisdictions for civil defense 
administration. 

Mr. Jonson. Our supervisors will be very happy to add to that. 

Mr. Hortrretp. We are receiving a great many letters from all over 
the Nation to this effect, and it seems that this is one of the things 
that they are very much interested in, and they base their request 
on the fact that in most instances, they feel it is for the national wel- 
fare, and in many instances their local tax bodies are overburdened 
now with local expenditures, and they feel that if they do have some 
help on the administrative end of it, they can put full-time local people 
on, that will really do the job of organizing and keeping the organ- 
ization organized to do the right kind of a job. 

Mr. Jounson. That we feel is necessary, especially in such a county 
as Ours. 

We seem to have gone just as far as we can. There are little ad- 
justments to be made, of course, but after all, in order to do a better 
job and to take on this terrific burden which might be placed in our 
laps, we do need administrative finanacial assistance. 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Liescoms. In your testimony, sir, you said that your county 
is prepared to handle 245,000 people. 

Mr. JoHnson. 245,000; that is right. 

Mr. Liescoms. Just exactly what does that mean, “prepared to 
handle”? Does that mean, to be sure there are blankets and cots? 
Are there cooking facilities, medical supplies ? 

Mr. Jounson. It means a great number of those people, we will 
have to assist in getting through the county, you see. For instance, 
the Marin residents, we feel would be, say, a total of 50,000. 

Now, after the attack, many of the 50,000 could go back to their 
homes. That might be at matter of hours after the attack, if those 
homes are not destroyed. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Provided there is no fallout in that area ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, provided there is no fallout. The Weather 
Bureau tells us that we can expect fallout in our area possible 7 per- 
cent of the time. We are running records, daily :ecords, but we 
have only had experience since last September on that. 

So if we have no fallout, then many of the people in Marin County, 
especially the northern part of Marin County, can return to their 
homes, if it did not destroy them. 

East Bay commuters, 27,000. They would probably be interested in 
keeping going. And people of that type, we would have to provide 
possibly food, maybe overnight shelter, but very temporary shelter, 
and medical care, just to help them get back to where they want to go. 
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The largest number of all is 90,000 transients, visitors, sightseers, 
and that type of people, who might find themselves in the northern 
part of San Francisco close to the Golden Gate Bridge, and those 
people would be out-of-State pople, you see. A lot of them would be. 

And our help to that type of individual would be very temporary, 
too. It would probably not be more than maybe overnight in some 
of these big shelter areas. 

We are blessed with a large fairground. We have a very large area 
there, and then we have smaller establishments very much of the same 
order. 

But the people that we feel that we must give more or less perma- 
nent shelter to consist of those people from the school districts in 
San Francisco, 78,000 in number. Those people we will have to billet 
ani such time as the State or Federal Government takes them off our 

ands. 

It is assumed that those people will have their homes destroyed. 
They will have no homes to go back to. 

Mr. Lirscoms. In your planning, have you already completed the 
plans for stockpiling the materials to billet these people and care for 
them ? 

Mr. Jounson. Food is not a big problem. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I am thinking of blankets and medical supplies and 
cooking utensils. 

Mr. Jounson. No; we have not stockpiled that sort of thing. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Then, when you speak of additional funds from the 
Federal Government, you are speaking of funds to purchase these 
things ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. That, and administration, administrative expenses; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirescoms. But it is necessary to create a stockpile now to take 
care of these people / 

Mr. Jounson. Blankets and things of that kind, yes. Food is not 
the problem. 

r. Lirscoms. In looking toward any legislation, do you anticipate 
that you would rather deal directly with the Federal Civil Defense, or 
would you just as soon deal through the State? If the Federal Gov- 
ernment appropriated more money for the State, do you think that you 
would deal with the State directly ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes; I should think so. They would know our 
problems better, surely. 

Mr. Lirscoms. And you would leave it up to the State for the 
allocation ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. Surely. 

But I feel, though, that there should be strings tied to it. Not every 
county should ask for the money and get it. I am thinking of a 
reception county. I think it should be shown that the county is sincere 
and is doing a job and will guarantee that it will use the money to the 
best advantage. 

Mr. Lirscomp. Is it possible for you under the present law to go to 
the State director and request material for these stockpiles? 

Mr. Jonnson. I know of no such way that can be done, unless money 
is produced to purchase the material. 

r. Lrescoms. Has FCDA any stockpiles in your district now be- 
longing to the Federal Government ? 
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Mr. Jounson. Yes; there are, but Mr. Batson can answer that. I 
do not know just what that stockpile consists of. All I have seen is 
pipe, and they have certain types of machinery and that sort of thing. 

W at the stockpile consists of, I would not know. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You know of no medical supplies? 

Mr. Jounson. I don’t know. I couldn’t say. We do have 11 first- 
aid stations stored in the county, and that is all we do have, as far as 
medical supplies are concerned. 

Mr. Liarscoms. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hontrtetp. Thank you very much, Colonel Johnson. 

Mr. Jonnson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Coox. Mr. Tom Larke is our next man, sir. He is a volunteer 
in charge of our rescue and first aid. He wrote you a letter. 

Mr. Houirreip. Yes. I have his letter, and I was glad to hear from 
him. 

Mr. Coox. He isa volunteer working for civil defense. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. We are running overtime, but we will be glad to 
hear Mr. Larke. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS LARKE, JR., CHIEF, RESCUE AND FIRST- 
AID SERVICE, SAN FRANCISCO DISASTER COUNCIL AND CORPS 


Mr. Larxe, Mr, Chairman, I would like to make it clear that I am 
speaking for myself only. 

You haveastatement from me. Do you want me to read it? 

Mr. Houirteip. We have this here, and we will be glad to enter that 
as part of the record, and let you comment informally on it. We will 
enter it in its entirety. 

Mr. Larxe. All right. 

There is one word in the second paragraph: The word “conducive” 
should be “continuous,” at the end of the second paragrph. 

Mr. Hoxirrexp. I have it. 

Mr. Larkxe. Thank you. 

Mr. Houtrre.p. All right, sir. 

You may make such comment as you like, Mr. Larke, on this 

Mr. Larke. This subject has not been brought up, to my knowledge, 
at least today. I am referring now particularly to the matter of re- 
cruiting, training, and retaining volunteers for various categories of 
civil defense, and the difficulty in doing so, the increasing difficulty, 


due largely to the statements appearing in the public press about the 


policies at the national level an 
the accuracy of the weapons. 

The reactions which | get in my endeavors to sell people on enrolling 
and doing work are along the lines that, “If this thing is as terrible as 
they say it is, we are all going to be incinerated anyway, and why 
waste time now and take time away from my family and other 
activities ?” 

I believe that if the target areas are to have a strong civil-defense 
organization which can be used in the support areas after evacuation, 
for example, then there must be some incentive to get them in and to 
retain them. 

Our local disaster council some 2 or 3 years ago suggested that there 
be incentive in some form, and I believe at that time we recommended 
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the emphasis on the size and perhaps 
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that a civil-defense volunteer, after proper certification, be given an 
allowance which could be offset against his income tax, say a dollar 
and a half an hour or something like that, similar to the incentive 
which, in my opinion, has been a prominent part of building up the 
various Reserve components of the Armed Forces. 

I think that as part of the legislation having to do with the Federal 
Civil Defense ‘Administration there should be a strong public-rela- 
tions arm to it, so as at least to some degree to control the statements 
put out to the public by various prominent publications which have 
the effect of ruining the volunteer part of the civil-defense organi- 
zations. 

Every time somebody thinks up something new about the scope of 
fallout or the destructiveness of new weapons, that just makes it that 
much tougher for us to get our volunteers even to show up to meetings. 

As an illustration, in San Francisco we grouped first-aid stations in 
what we called district stations. We have six first-aid stations, and 
et _ rescue equipment and a set of casualty equipment in a high 
school. 

_ Someone must have the key to the school, know where the equipment 
is, and have the organization which can put that equipment into 
operation. 

I appointed a new district chief in one of these areas. He sent out 
notices to the approximately 150 people who on paper were volunteers 
to man that station, and between the time that he sent out the notice 
and the time that the meeting was to be held, somebody came out with 
a statement that four H-bombs could destroy California, and not one 
volunteer showed up. 

Now, I maintain that basically you can have all the people you want 
in Washington and Grand Rapids, but if a disaster hits San Francisco, 
you must have fire companies, rescue squads, first-aid teams, and so 
forth, and in my opinion something must be done to make it easier 
to sell this subject to volunteers, or the thing will fall apart. 

In fact, it is falling apart now. 

Mr. Houirrevp. I think that we are all aware that scare headlines 
are no way to get the American people to do things. You cannot scare 
the American people into doing things, I do not think. 

Mr. Larxe. That is right. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. However, I think there is a balance that you have 
to strike in the direction of being frank with the American people 
and explaining to them that there are these great hazards. But I 
think, along with that explanation of the hazards that are involved, 
there must be constructive plans given to the American people at the 
same time which will give them some assurance or some hope that there 
is a way out; otherwise they fall into a completely fatalistic and 
apathetic condition which you have so aptly described, sir. 

Mr. LarKe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirretp. And this is true all over the United States. 

One of the hopes of this committee has been—and it has been based 
on the feeling that the American people, when told the truth, will rise 
to meet whatever challenge needs to be met, provided they have the 
right kind of leadership and advice concerning which the American 
people can say, “This makes sense to me. I will go along with this 
program because it makes sense”—— 
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Mr. Larxke, Surely. 

Mr, Houirreitp. Now, if you scare them or try to scare them with 
some type of statement, even though it be true, and you do not offer 
them constructive ways or methods of overcoming this very bad situa- 
tion which we face in the world, I agree with you that it defeats its 
own purpose. 

Mr, Larxe. That is right. 

Mr. Hortrretp. And there has been too much of that done, I will 
admit that. 

Mr. Larxe. That is right. 

There is just one other point, Mr. Chairman. I think that in your 
new legislation, if it is possible to do so, you should require the setting 
up within the FCDA, or whatever it turns out to be, of a recruiting 
department. There is nothing about that in any of the literature or 
training manuals. There is no program. 

Mr. Horirrerp. I think the thought generally has been that, regard- 
less of how much responsibility the Federal Government takes over 
in the way of making master plans or directing and evolving master 
plans for target areas, and even financing that part which the local 
people cannot or should not finance, there has been a very strong feel- 
ing with most of our witnesses that if we give them that type of 
Federal assistance, they can get the volunteers and they can get the 
people that will work in the program on a volunteer basis. 

Most of their testimony indicates that there will always be a need 
for a great amount of local volunteer participation. 

Mr. Larxke. That is right. 

Mr. Houtrtep. So the idea of recruiting has usually been expressed 
as being a local responsibility of the local people working in the 
organization and working with their own neighbors. 

Mr. Larxe. Well, I believe that that should be supported at the 
Federal level, and that is being done now in one department; for ex- 
ample, the Ground Observer Corps. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. The Ground Observer Corps, that is true. 

Mr. Larke. Well, I would like to see that spread out so that we can 
get a few rescue men in our rescue school, for example. 

Mr. Horirtretp. You think that it might give them a little more 
prestige ? 

Mr. Larxe. That is right. 

Mr. Horirieitp. We have had that thought advanced, now that I 
think of it, that the Air Force seems to be able to get volunteers for 
the Ground Observer Corps because they think it is more important; 
that the Defense Department itself thinks it is a matter of importance, 
and the people are more inclined to volunteer for that than they are for 
the regular civil defense work. 

Mr. Larxe. That is right. And that is one of the arguments in 
favor of more prestige and possibly for making it a part of the De- 
fense Department. There are arguments on both sides of that. 

But definitely I feel that the Federal pattern has neglected the 
question of recruiting and retaining volunteers. 

Mr. Hoxtrretp. You feel that there should be some inducements 
offered to retain these people in what they are trained ? 

Mr. Larke. Yes. 
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Mr. Houirievp. Either in the way of a modest compensation for 
time actually served, or some kind of tax benefits, or something like 
that ¢ 

Mr. Larxe. That is right. , 

For example, in July, when the exercise takes place, we are going to 
depart from the Federal pattern of that and cut down the severity of 
the attack—cut it down to our size, as it were—and I am going to ask 
some 2,000 people to turn out. 

Well, I will be lucky if I get 200; very lucky. 

If there were some incentive, I think I would get a larger pro- 
portion. 

Mr. Houirtrevp. Do you think if there were a recognition at the top 
national level in the executive department and in the Congress of the 
importance of this matter, it would in turn have an effect upon the 
average person down below? 

Mr. Larke. I think so, tempered by the proper public relations and 
depending on the statements made by various penn’ in the press. 

Mr. Ho.irtevp. I think the people are possibly waiting for a really 
authoritative statement and a really basic explanation of this, probabl 
from the highest authority in the land—from the President himself, 

ossibly. 
5 Mr. Culititel T agree with you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houirterp. And if that type of program were put on, it might 
carry with it enough conviction to the average citizen who more or less 
latale this problem off, to say, “Well, the President thinks this is 


important enough to make a broadcast on it.” 
Mr. Larxe. That might happen, but it has to be repeated. 


Mr. Horirretp. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Larxe. Right now my part of civil defense in San Francisco 
is being held together, No. 1, because I do not ask them to do anything, 
and No. 2, because of the possibility of natural disaster, but not enemy 
action. 

Mr. Houtrrxp. I see. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Larke. 

Mr. Rreuiman. Mr. Lipscomb has a question. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. Excuse me. 

Mr. Lipscomb ? 

Mr. Liescomr. Did I understand you to say that you were going to 
cut down on the assumptions that were put out on the July 1956 alert! 

Mr. Larxke. Yes. You see, the drill is only down to the level of the 
local control center, and we are just going to take advantage of what- 
ever publicity there is to have a local drill on the basis of a much lighter 
situation. 

Mr. Sroors. On Sunday, Tom. awe that. 

Mr. Larxe. Yes. It will be on the Sunday following the Friday 
when we are supposed to participate. 

Mr. Lirscoms. But you are not changing the assumptions in any 
way that were put out by the Federal Government? 

Mr. Larxr. We are not changing it as far as the State and the 
region and our own control center are concerned. 

But there is no law that prevents me from having a drill by my 
people any time. We are going to have it at the same time simply 
because there will be publicity on the general subject. 
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Mr. Coox. What happens, gentlemen, is that the State has agreed— 
and we are working with the State—that all the local control centers 
are going to participate on a full-man basis for the whole program— 
that is, on a skeleton basis using our regular staff. 

Then we are going to staff it on a full-time basis for 6 hours. 

Mr. Stoops. Six to twelve midnight. 

Mr. Coox. On Friday afternoon. And follow the whole problem 
just exactly as it is laid down. 

Now, in addition to that, and supplementing that, we are going to 
select a particular part of San Francisco, and then for that particular 
art of San Francisco we are going to set locally the problems that can 

» handled locally in that particular area, and have an additional civil- 
defense drill, taking advantage of all the interest that has been created 
by the command post exercise. There will be no interference. 

Mr. Larxe. And no conflict. 

Mr. Coox. And no conflict. 

Mr. Hourrrerp. This is an extra drill that you will have? 

Mr. Cook. Yes. 

Mr. Houirrevp. And it will be based on your capacity to per- 
form 

Mr. Coox. That is correct. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Rather than on assumptions which you know in 
advance you will not have the capacity to perform fully for the full 
period ? 

Mr. Coox. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Houirtetp. That is provided for, I think, in the instructions. 

Mr. Coox. Oh, yes. We can have a drill any time we want, pro- 
vided the State approves it, and so forth. And they do. 

Mr. Larxe. If we went on the assumptions of the exercise as laid 
down by FCDA, we would either be all out of San Francisco or in- 
cinerated. 

Mr. Hottrtexp. Yes. 

Mr. Larke. You cannot get people to participate in a deal like that. 

Mr. Hourrrerp. You cannot get them to admit they have been 
incinerated ? 

Mr. Larxe. That is right. We had a drill one night when con- 
flagration was supposed to have taken place in a station, and we told 
them that. And they all took a cup of coffee and went home. 

Mr. Lipscoms. It is kind of amazing that the people do not face 
up to the assumptions that are put out by FCDA. Evidently they 
have some reason to put out such assumptions. 

Mr. Larxe. The rescue man does not know what FCDA is, let alone 
their assumptions. And if the assumption is that San Francisco is 
destroyed, he says, “Well, so what? What do you want me to do?” 

Mr. Liescoms. That is your job to tell him, and ours. 

Mr. Larxe. Well, supposing we did tell him. 

Mr. Liescoms. That is what we are working toward. 

Mr. Larxe. That is right. And that is one of the problems you 
gentlemen have. 

Mr. Lipscoms. In other words, our civil defense organization is not 
adequate at the present time to cope with the type of disaster that is 
envisioned by the assumptions in the 1956 alert? 

Mr. Larxe. Correct; correct. I would say not 5 percent, or less. 
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Mr. Hotirretp. That is no fault of San Francisco. That is nation- 
wide, in my opinion. 

Mr. Larxe. Is that all, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Hotirrevp. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Larke. 

Does that conclude your witnesses ? 

Mr. Cook. Yes. 

Mr. Hortrtetp. Do you have another witness? 

Mr. Coox. No, sir. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

Are there any further questions by the committee? 

Mr. Lirscoms. No, sir. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Larke is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS LARKE, JR., CHIEF, RESCUE AND First Alp SERvIce, 
SAN FRANcISCO DISASTER COUNCIL AND CORPS 


(1) IMPORTANCE OF VOLUNTEERS 


No matter how many paid people there are on the staff in Sacramento, Grand 
Rapids, and Washington, civil defense will be a failure if, when an emergency 
arises, we are not able to produce other groups of trained, organized volunteers. 


(2) NEED FOR RECRUITING PROGRAM 


Over the long haul we lose volunteers due to removal, illness, death, and other 
causes. Consequently, these must be replaced and in order to do this, there 
should be integrated, continuous programs of recruitment at all levels. 


(3) BAD EFFECTS, “SCARE” STATEMENTS 


The basic reason for civil defense is to make possible a quick expansion of 
municipal protective departments so that the capacities of a municipal govern- 
ment may be mobilized to handle a situation greatly beyond its normal capacity. 
This includes utilization of off-shift members of regular departments, as well as 
volunteers. Statements to the effect that certain new weapons would wipe out 
a city in the twinkling of an eye made repeatedly by highly placed Government 
and State officials, tend to discourage and frustrate local level civil-defense people. 
Volunteers see no need for their services and refuse to enroll or to participate in 
training exercises. There should be greater emphasis on the possibility of 
natural disaster and enemy attack without warning, creating situations less 
than total annihilation. 


(4) MOBILIZATION SIGNALS 


In small communities it is possible by the use of coded signals on fire whistles 
to call back to active duty off-shift members of fire, police, and other departments 
of the municipality, as well as volunteers. Such signals have been used to great 
benefit in certain natural disaster situations. Large cities have a similar instru- 
mentality, that is, the air-raid sirens, but Federal regulations prevent their use 
for anything but two signals, the yellow and red alerts. This should be corrected 
so that in the event of a threatened disaster, we could get the force quickly 
mobilized. 

(5) INCENTIVES FOR VOLUNTEER ACTIVITY 


Many years ago, when I belonged to the National Guard, we would drill once 
a week, and the only pay we received was during the active duty period at 
summer camp. Now National Guard men receive a day’s pay for each evening 
drill period. The same applies to various Reserve components of the Armed 
Forces. On the other hand, the civil-defense volunteer does not even receive 
the expense of getting to the place where classes are held. In my opinion, we 
will never be able to build proper and qualified volunteer organizations unless 
some incentive is set up to encourage participation. This should be on the basis 
of actual pay as is done by the Armed Forces, or by credit to be applied on income 
taxes ’ the rate, say, of $1.50 per hour for time devoted to legitimate civil-defense 
activities. 
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(6) PUBLIC RELATIONS 


It seems to me that a public-relations program designed to inform the public, 
and to point out the advantages of civil defense is most necessary. As an 
illustration of the present situation, the secretary of several engineering socie- 
ties agreed to organize a volunteer survey activity in anticipation of natural 
disasters, but stated that his members would not care to identify themselves 
with civil defense when it came to enemy-action conditions. I understood this 
to mean that they were disgusted with the program of annihilation and dis- 
persal now being advocated. Results of studies made following false-alarm 
alerts indicate a rejection by the public of civil defense, and what it stands for. 
All of this indicates to me that the program has not been sound, and that there 
have been too many people making startling statements so as to get their names 
in the papers without realizing the harmful effects of such statements, 


(7) TYPE OF DRILL 


The nationwide civil-defense exercise, scheduled for the middle of July illus- 
trates the defects with the Federal civil-defense officials. As I understand it, 
this problem will assume that San Francisco is hit by at least two H-bombs, 
and also a guided missile. In order to make it possible for volunteers and other 
local protective forces to participate in a drill at this time, we will assume that 
one of these H-bombs turns out to be a dud, that the other one is as least 50 
miles off target, and that the guided missile takes out 4 or 5 square blocks in a 
residential area and produces around a thousand casualties. Volunteers will 
set up neighborhood casualty station, practicing rescue work, movement of 
casualties, extinguishment of fires, ete. If we use the Federal conception our 
volunteers, of course, could not participate because, in theory, they would be 
taking to the hills or would be incinerated. 


(8) MARTIAL LAW 


Armed Forces Reserve officers say, “Why do you waste your time on civil 
defense? If there is an enemy attack, martial law will be declared and the mili- 
tary will take over.” Of course, this has a very bad effect on civil-defense or- 
ganization. Actually, the military, even if they did take over, would not take the| 
place of civilian fire companies, ambulance crews, etc., which would be needed, ' 
and, no doubt, would be used with, perhaps, military supervision in the top 
echelons. This may be the reason for favoring the integration of civil defense 
into the Department of Defense so that at least to some extent one hand would 
know what the other was doing. 


Mr. Ho.irretp. We will stand adjourned, then, until 10 o’clock to- 
morrow morning, and we will have as witnesses tomorrow morning 
Hon. Clifford E. Rishell, mayor of the city of Oakland; Stanley Pier- 
son, State director, California Office of Civil Defense; and possibly 
1 or 2 other witnesses who have been tentatively asked to participate. 

Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 5:15 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 10a. m., Friday, May 25, 1956.) 
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FRIDAY, MAY 25, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBcoMMITTEE ON Minirary OPERATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 261, 
Federal Courthouse, Seventh and Mission Streets, San Francisco, 
Oe Chet Holifield (chairman of the subcommittee) 

residing. 
: Present Representatives Holifield, Garmatz, RiehIman, and Lips- 
comb. 

Also present: Representative Miller of California; Mrs. Christine 
Davis, staff director, House Committee on Government Operations; 
Michael Balwan, staff director, Subcommittee on Military Operations; 
and Herbert Roback, director of investigations. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

We had scheduled this morning Hon. Clifford E. Rishell, mayor of 
the city of Oakland, as our first witness in the hearings, on the con- 
dition of civil defense in the bay area. 

I have been informed that Mr. Rishell is out of the country, and he is 
to be represented by Mr. Ray McCormick, assistant director of the 
Oakland Civil Defense and Disaster Organization, in the mayor’s 
absence. 

Is Mr. McCormick in the room ? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. Mr. McCormick, we will be glad to have you come 
forward, sir, and take the witness chair and make such presentation 
as you desire. 

0 you have copies of a i ob report ? 
Mr. McCormick. Yes. That is one basic plan. 


STATEMENT OF RAY J. McCORMICK, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, OAK- 
LAND CIVIL DEFENSE AND DISASTER ORGANIZATION, OAKLAND, 
CALIF. 


_ Mr. McCormick. In the absence of Mayor Clifford E. Rishell, who 
is at present in Europe, I have been delegated to represent the city of 
Oakland at this important investigation. Mayor Rishell regrets ex- 
ceedingly that he is unable to be here in person. As you are no doubt 
aware, Mayor Rishell is a member of the President’s Civil Defense 
Advisory Council and is most vitally interested in civil defense. 

My remarks will be directed at the local level. 
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The civil-defense and disaster organization is a department of the 
city of Oakland, created by city ordinance and adopted by the city 
council, February 20, 1951. The organization’s powers, duties, and 
operational procedures are provided for by city ordinances or resolu- 
tions. The objective of the civil defense and disaster organization is to 
save lives and to prevent or minimize, and repair the damage result- 
ing from war-caused or natural disaster such as fire, flood, earthquake, 
or other similar calamity. 

A revision of our basic plan was presented to the city council and 
approved March 27, 1956. This plan provides concise, simple data on 
the requirements of the civil defense and disaster organization in order 
that it may function effectively in any type of disaster. 

The basic plan outlines general information, policies, responsibili- 
ties, plans and operating procedures, tasks, resources, supply, com- 
munications, organization, assignment of personnel, command and 
control, zone coordination and control, mobilization, dispersal, of 
equipment and personnel, evacuation, emergency communication, civil 
defense volunteers, recruiting, training, mutual aid-mobile support, 
operational functions and procedures, public information and educa- 
tion, shelter protection, radiological monitoring, radiological evalua- 
tion board, radiological decontamination, and a radiological mobile 
trailer program. 

The operating services, as set forth in the basic plan, are: Fire, law 
enforcement, engineering, medical and health, emergency welfare, 
warden, and radiological defense. The special services provided 
for are: Transportation, communications, facility self-protection, pub- 
lic affairs, aoa information, supply and administration. 

I left one copy of the plan. In our services operational chart, the 
director of defense is our city manager, Mr. Wayne Thompson. 
Under Mr. Thompson is an assistant director, which is myself. 

On our fire services, we have in the fire services about 400 volun- 
teers who have been trained and enrolled in civil defense and fire 
fighting. 

On our law enforcement, we have about 3,000 trained volunteer law 
enforcement officers, now about 1,600 of which are active. 

Our engineering services are supplied by the city of Oakland 
personnel. 

The medical and health services are made up mostly of volunteers. 

I have a disaster plan that was part of the Alameda-Contra Costa 
Medical Association Journal for April 1956. They allowed us, in 
civil defense, to completely take over their journal with our civil de- 
fense plan. 

The disaster committee of the ACCMA is exceedingly active in 
civil defense and has taken a leading part in setting up all medical 
services. 

A resolution requiring the participation and training of city of 
Oakland employees in civil defense was approved by the city council 
on April 26, 1956. This resolution provides for the assignment of 
city employees to one of the civil defense services and makes it man- 
datory for all city of Oakland employees to receive not less than 24 
hours of civil-defense training each year. 

You might wonder why we had to make a city ordinance, but this 
is inservice training. It is going to be part of their duties as city 
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employees. Many of the city departments feel that they cannot allow 
their men time off during working hours to take civil-defense train- 
ing. Why that is, 1 do not know. Whether it is that they think if 
they can allow them time to take civil-defense training during work- 
ing hours, they can cut down their force, I do not know. 

The city manager might believe that they have too many men if they 
can allow them to take this. So therefore, this takes the load off the 
department heads. It is a law. They have to take that training. 

The enrollment and training of civil defense volunteers are con- 
tinuous. At the present time, Oakland has approximately 12,700 ac- 
tive volunteers enrolled in civil defense; these volunteers have been 
trained, or are in the process of being trained; 6,500 additional vol- 
unters have received civil defense training and are available for 
active duty if the occasion arises. 

Prior to March 15, 1956, the county of Alameda was divided into 
three operations areas, the cities of Oakland, Piedmont, and Emery- 
ville making up one area. For more efficient operation in Alameda 
County, one operational control area has been established. 

A resolution indicating Oakland’s approval of this plan was adopted 
by the Oakland City Council on March 15, 1956, and a planning 
organization, made up of one member from each city, has been set 
up to coordinate the civil-defense operations within Alameda County. 

Expenditures for civil-defense purposes by the city of Oakland 
from 1950 to 1956 were approximately $865,535. Expenditures by 
the year were, for: 


1900-5 Ose Poti ee ay $107,290 © 1008+64_ 222i iui lull $111, 466 
1908 -OBLGs wow ies ee 90,218 1954-55....---- 2-2 64, 428 
JONG TR das ds! ssieniacia-uien 150, 201 


And the estimated expenditures for this year is approximately 
$60,000. 

Upon the recommendation of the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration and the State Office of Civil Defense in December 1954, plan- 
ning for civil defense in the city of Oakland was changed from “duck 
and cover” to “evacuation” of its citizens. On May 5, 1955, 63,000 
questionnaires were distributed to the public and parochial schools as 
a preliminary study for evacuation planning. They were taken home 
by the children and their parents were requested to supply the answers 
and return the questionnaire to the school. About 80 percent of the 
questionnaires were returned. 

There are some very interesting figures on the questionnaire, and 
you have a copy of the questions, I believe, that we asked. 

Now, this was before our evacuation plan had been put out, but we 
had been talking about evacuation and the information in the papers 
on the evacuation of target areas was what these people had to go by. 

No. 1.—My family and I will leave the city of Oakland”: 20,800 
said they would leave on the yellow alert if the evacuation alert was 
blown. There were 13,633 who said they would stay. 

No. 2.—*If we decide to leave the city of Oakland, my family and 
I will have a place to go”: In other words, they will have an assembly 
point of their own where their family can get together. 13,653 said 
they did, and 18,832 said they did not. . 

Mr. Ropackx. Mr. McCormick, may I ask you a question? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes. 
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Mr. Rozack. You see the fact that there is almost an identity be- 
tween the number who would leave and the number who had relatives. 
Do you associate the two? 

r. McCormack. The number that will leave and the number that 
did not have a place—— 

Mr. Rosacx. You will note here that you would have people who 
would leave, and the people—— 

Mr. McCormick. That have a place to go? 

Mr. Rogpack. Yes. 

Mr. McCormick. No. Those are the actual figures that we took off 
our questionnaires. I do not see any connection there, because the 
people who will stay in Oakland, 13,633, and the people who have a 
place to go was 13,653. 

Mr. Garmatz. That is a difference of 20 in 13,000. 

Mr. McCormick. It was a different question entirely. It just 
happened to work out that the figures came out that way. 

“Tf a dispersal movement were to take place during school hours, 
I want my children to be sent home to be cared for by the family”: 
25,319 requested that they be sent home, and 24,738 said they would 
like the school authorities to take care of their children. 

Mr. Garmatz. Did you skip the “not have a place to go”? 

Mr. McCormick. The 24,738, maybe they were working mothers 
or-—— 

Mr. Garmatz. What I am trying to get at is that I think you were 
interrupted on the 13,653, and then T think you started on No. 3. 
But you have in the record there: “b. Not have a place to go.” 

Mr. McCormick. Excuse me. There were 18,832 who said they 
did not have a place to go; if they did evacuate, they would not have a 
location to assemble their families in. Those 18,832 people would 
have to be taken care of at a reception area for quite some time. 

Mr. Ho xirretp. What is the total population of Oakland? 

Mr. McCormick. The nighttime population is 410,000. 

Mr. Hourrterp. And you only had this many questionnaires re- 
turned; is that it? 

Mr. McCormick. We had about 50,000, or about 80 percent re- 
turned. Now, all of them did not answer every question. 

Mr. Houirrecp. You say, 50,000? : 

Mr. McCormick. Returned. We sent about 63,000 questionnaires 
and we had 50,000 of them returned. Like on this No. 3 question, 
there are about 50,000 there that answered that one question. But all 
= were not answered on every questionnaire. That is why 
the discrepancies. 

Mr. Rrentman. This questionnaire went through the schools. It 
was not sent to each and every home in Oakland; just to the school 
children ? : 

Mr. McCormick. No; just to the schools, the school children, 
parochial and public schools; yes, sir. 

“My family and I will leave the city of Oakland to live elsewhere”— 
if the cold war became hot, and this would be a predispersal or evacu- 
ation of families. 11,087 said they would leave; 10,364 said they 
would send part of their family away; and 11,790 said they would 
remain in Oakland. 

Mr. Rorack. Are you using those figures to plan for facilities for 
people who would not go away? 
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Mr. McCormick. Yes. 

Mr. Rospack. You are relating the kind of provision you make for 
civil defense to those who said on this questionnaire that they were 
going to stick around? 

. McCormack. Yes. 

“The number of vehicles available at home during daytime hours” 
was 15,935, and during nighttime hours, was 33,981. 

No. 7 is just the methods by which these children arrived at school : 
14,216 arrived on foot ; 1,971 used a bicycle; 5,211 were taken in private 
cars; and 8,935 used public transportation. 

No. 8—“My family and.I would be willing to participate in a dis- 
persal test exercise if adequate personal injury and property damage 
responsibility can be definea by appropriate State legislation” : 22,678 
said they would participate, and 6,332 said they would not. 

Upon compilation of this information taken from the returned 
ees the decision was made to plan for the evacuation of 

akland residents upon the receipt of a yellow alert. Evacuation 
instructions and folders and householders’ cards were printed and 
distributed to the public during the month of November 1955. 

We distributed these the same way, through the schools. We have 
an information folder with a map on the inside showing our evacua- 
tion routes. 

Now, this took quite some time. They did not just sit down and 
draw this up. They have an East Bay Area Planning Commission. 
The members of this commission were mayors, city managers, and 
civil-defense authorities of all the east bay counties. 

This was coordinated by the regional office of civil defense. Mr. 
Stoops is the regional director. 

Many meetings were held. It was the sheriff, the highway patrol, 
and the local police department, and the outcome was the evacuation 
plan and the routes that we have on the back of this folder. 

Mr. Garmatz. If a person has no children, he gets none of this 
information ¢ 

Mr. McCormack. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Garmatz. A family that has no children in the schools gets 
none of this information ? 

Mr. McCormick. Oh, yes, they did. We distributed these through 
the schools, knowing that they could get them to the homes mali, 
Then we distributed them to every firehouse in the city of Oakland 
and through publicity asked the public who would not receive them 
from the schools to pick them up at their firehouse. 

We also have distributed through meetings with the service clubs 
and the different groups that have meetings on civil defense, this 
information. 

I will say that the public was slow in picking them up at the fire- 
houses, but we have pretty well covered the city by now. 

The city of Oakland has one control center located in the hill area 
about 8 miles from the center of the city. It is completely equipped 
with auxiliary power, emergency radio transmitters for police, fire, 
street department, and amateur radio communications. The oEep- 
ment contained in our control center is valued at approximately 
$100,000, 

The Welfare Service has designated specific locations for the mass 
care of 90,000 people. Civil-defense volunteers have been assigned 
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and are trained, or are being trained, to man and activate these 
locations. 

The reason the welfare center set this up in Oakland is that we 
figured that we might become a support area. There is a possible 
chance we will not be hit, and the other cities surrounding us will be 
hit. So we have prepared our plan to become a support area along 
with our evacuation plan. 

There are 36 complete units of State-owned first-aid supplies stock- 
piled in the city of Oakland. First-aid stations have been set up and 
medical and other personnel assigned to these locations. 

On these supplies that we have stored here now in the target area, 
there is a plan to move 75 percent of them outside the target area. 

The plan is being worked on. We would keep 25 percent of these 
supplies inside the target area, and 75 percent of them will be moved 
out. I do not know how far, but probably 30 or 40 miles from the 
assumed target area. 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. McCormick, may I ask a question at this point? 

Who owns these supplies that you are talking about? 

Mr. McCormick. Who owns them ? 

Mr. Batwan. Yes. 

Mr. McCormick. The State of California purchased them. They 
purchased, I think, over 660 units. 

Mr. Batwan. Are the supplies which are in Oakland assigned as 
being the State stock which is Oakland’s at that time ? 

Mr. McCormick. That is true. The supplies are assigned to Oak- 
land on a lend basis. We will put it that way. They are under our 
control, but the State owns them and can move them at any time they 
wish, yes. 

The State of California has also purchased 20 of the improvised hos- 
pital units, and in the bay area we have 9 of these stockpiled out in 
a peripheral area of our planning. 

This is a complete 200-bed hospital, which you gentlemen probably 
know about. Those are State owned. 

Mr. Rieuitman. May I ask, Mr. Chairman, do you have space to 
erect those hospitals in that area ? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes. They are stored in buildings and can be 
erected. Now, locally the two that are stored nearby are: One, at 
St. Mary’s College, which we figure can set up as a hospital and prob- 
ably take care of 15,000 patients. 

Mr. Rreutman. Have you ever had any experience in setting one 
of them up? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes—I did not hear that. 

Mr. Rrenuman. Have you had the experience of erecting one of 
them or putting it into use? 

Mr. McCormicx. No, sir, not as yet. Training has not been done on 
that at this particular time, because we just received the supplies 
during this year. 

Mr. Rreutman. Do you have people that are available and qualified 
to carry that work on? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes. We have the medical units that will be 
trained in the future, but at the present time there have not been, no. 

oe tIEHLMAN. No exercise has been held with respect to the use of 
that 
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Mr. McCormick. Not with respect to the use of these supplies, no, 
not that [know of. We have another one that 

Mr. Rreutman. The reason I asked the question, Mr. Chairman, is 
that I understand it is quite an exercise to go through to erect one of 
these hospitals, and it takes several hours to put one of them into oper- 
ating condition. 

Mr. McCormick. Three weeks ago we did have one set up in the 
armory here in San Francisco on display, and I believe the display 
was taken down on a Friday night and reassembled at the Marina in 
San Francisco on Saturday morning. 

Now, granted it was not put back in the case as it should be. It was 
moved, but I understood they did a wonderful job and set it up in a 
very short period of time on the Marina in San Francisco. 

Mr. Howtrtetp. How many hours? 

Mr. McCormick. I might be wrong on this. Somebody told me 2 
hours. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. How many men? 

A Voice. Thirty. 

Mr. Ho.irreip. Someone is answering. I do not know. 

Mr. McCormick. Was that correct? 

The Vorcr. Yes, 2 hours and 30 men. 

Mr. McCormick. Two hours. But it was not packed back in the 
cases again. Now, they did not have to open the cases. 

They tell us it can be set up in 4 hours. But you would have to 
have an awfully big crew and a well-trained crew to set it up in 4 
hours, but it is available, and if something did happen, I do not think 
you would have to set it up in 4 hours. I think you would have more 
time to set it up than that. 

Mr. Rreutman. We would hope so. 

Mr. McCormick. I do, too. 

A photographic survey of all hospitals in Oakland, as well as those 
located in the counties of Alameda and Contra Costa, will be made 
tomorrow, Saturday, May 26, from a helicopter. 

Three weeks ago we made a preliminary study. We made a visual 
survey with the use of a helicopter of all hospitals for landing sites. 
Now, tomorrow we are going to make a photographic survey, survey- 
ing the hospitals and landing sites where a helicopter can land. 

This survey is for the purpose of selecting helicopter landing sites 
adjacent to all hospitals to be used in case of emergency. 

The Coast Guard is cooperating in this activity. We are using a 
Coast Guard helicopter, and they are furnishing a photographer. 
When they finish, this will be put in some kind of book form, kept at 
the Coast Guard, whereby, if an emergency arises, where they have to 
go toa particular hospital, they can go; any pilot can go into this book 
or file, pull out the etaeeak of the hospital and the location, and 
immediately take off and know where to land and where to go. 

We are also putting flares in at all hospitals for nighttime landing. 
In case of an emergency, they can light the flares and show them their 
landing site. 

_Oakland has on hand 100 radiological detection instruments. All 
Oakland firemen and some police personnel have been trained in the 
use of these instruments for radiological monitoring. Each fire com- 
pany is equipped with one radiological monitoring instrument and 
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mobile police units will be equipped as soon as training of personnel 
is completed. 

The city of Oakland has one mobile radiological monitoring trailer. 
This is owned by the State of California and stored for local use. 
Volunteers are trained to man this trailer. 

This trailer is just like our medical supplies. It was owned by the 
State of California. It has complete equipment for monitoring; it 
has its own communications set up with walkie-talkies, and it is stored 
for use locally but is still owned by the State of California. 

I would like to state that from 1952 to the present time, we have 
been reimbursed by the Federal Civil Defense Administration ap- 

roximately $105,000 for equipment purchased on a matching-fund 
asis. 

We have received, without charge, thousands of information pam- 
phlets that have been distributed to the public. The technical and 
information bulletins and manuals furnished to Oakland Civil De- 
fense by the Federal Civil Defense Administration are of great assist- 
ance, not only in our planning, but also in the training of our 
volunteers. 

Some 85 city of Oakland employees attended the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration Staff College operated at St. Mary’s College, 


from September 1952, to September 1953. 

The guidance and assistance received from the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration has been extremely important and helpful in 
all civil-defense planning without which the progress made could not 
have been eee 

1 


We feel that the results of the survival study now being conducted 
by the Stanford Research Institute for the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration will provide information that will be of extreme 
value in verification of existing operational plans or in making im- 
portant revisions in our present plans. 

Mr. Rosacx. What is the basis for that statement, Mr. McCormick ? 

Mr. McCormick. Of the survey ? 

Mr. Rogsack. For that feeling on your part ? 

Mr. McCormick. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Ropackx. What is the basis for that feeling? Have you ex- 
— the progress of the study? Do you know what its objectives 
are 

aa McCormick. I am sorry. I have a little trouble with my ears, 
an —_—_ 

Mr. Rosack. This last statement that you made—— 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rosack. What is the basis for it ? 

Mr. McCormick. For the survey ? 

Mr. Ropack. No. What is the basis or your feeling that this survey 
will be useful to you ? 

Mr. McCormick. Well, there has been no such survey of that type. 
This is an areawide survey. It includes the study of the population, 
the evacuation routes, the roads, and I feel that jo this study comes 
out, we can be told whether evacuation is possible and feasible or 
whether the evacuation plan should be abolished. 

I feel that our evacuation plan, and I think all evacuation plans, 
are necessary. I think it is necessary to have an evacuation plan. It 
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might not be the best thing for the people, for civil defense, but we 
are told that in the A zone of any bomb hit, there will be a 100 percent 
deaths. So if we can move people out of that A zone, we are going 
to save lives. 

There is no evacuation plan, I do not think any city or anybody else 
figures they are going to move anybody or everybody out. It is strictly 
volunteer, and many people are going to stay, and we would not have 
time to move camaieaie out. 

But those we do move out, we have a good chance of saving their 
lives. 

Mr. Murr. Mr. McCormick—are you through, Mr. Roback? 

Mr. Ropack. Yes. 

Mr. Muzer. What has Oakland done to coordinate its efforts with 
the cities surrounding it ? 

Mr. McCormick. We have a coordinating council that are members 
of the cities and counties surrounding it. They are city managers, 
mayors, county administrators, and civil-defense personnel, and 
through our regional control office we have coordinating meetings 
which are called by the regional control office, and they are the ones 
that set the policy. 

Mr. Were ou here yesterday when the Governor and 
Mayor Christopher eet Senator Miller testified ? 

Mr. McCormicxk. Yes; I was. 

Mr. Mitier. We talked about regional organization. Here we can 
lay out on a map a schematic setup for evacuating a community. But 
all of the roads leading out of Oakland now lead into communities 
that are as densely settled as it is. Without the fullest cooperation 
of local subdivisions, as obtains around any metropolitan area, I cannot 
see where you would get very far in an evacuation process. 

Mr. Motions. This has been fully coordinated with all communi- 
ties and all cities. Plans are set up for roadblocks by the sheriffs 
an by their own local police, and this plan has been coordinated 

7 a 

Mr. Mixer. In the event of a disaster, now, in this area, using it as 
typical of any other area, who would determine where these roadblocks 
go into effect and where it became necessary to lift them to speed 
things up, or where it became necessary to restrict them because of 
something that may take place 5 miles beyond the city limits of 
Oakland? 

Certainly you are not going out into Hayward and tell these people 
what to do, and yet you have got to pass through the heavily populated 
Hayward area no matter how you go, to get south or east out of 
Oakland. 

mag who is the person that is going to be in overall charge of that 
area ? 
aa McCormick. Your State highway patrol would undoubtedly 

that. 

Mr. Minter. Would the local police and other people in Oakland 
put themselves at the disposal of. the State highway patrol, or some 
one man who was going to assume the general responsibility for the 
whole community ? 

Mr. McCormicx. Your regional director of civil defense would be 
directly in command of the police services, and all of Oakland—when 
72796—56—pt. 6——8 
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we evacuate, all civil-defense personnel that have been evacuated are 
under the jurisdiction of the area where they evacuate to. 

Once they leave the city of Oakland, we have no control over them 
whatsoever, and it becomes part—— 

Mr. Miier. That is just the thing that I am afraid of, that we lay 
down these plans, and we are still parochial in our thinking. And 
once we leave the city of Oakland, you have no authority over them, 
and you cannot evacuate the people of Oakland or you cannot evacuate 
the people to San Leandro or Alameda unless you have a coordinated 
scheme that must put the civil defense people in Oakland, in Alameda, 
in San Leandro, and in Hayward—make them just increments of an 
overall plan, where somebody has to take orders from someone on 
the top level. 

Mr. McCormics. They are. That would be our regional office of 
civil defense. 

Mr. Mitter. Would the police chief in Oakland report to the man 
in charge of that regional office and take his orders from him and per- 
haps disperse his policemen beyond the city of Oakland in order to 
help clear the traffic or make the necessary dispersals to make way 
for that? 

Mr. McCormick. Our police in the city of Oakland will not evacu- 
ate. They are dispensable. They will have to stay in Oakland to 
direct the traffic. There are certain services that are not to evacuate 
as far as the city of Oakland plan is concerned. One of them is the 
police department. We could not, by any stretch of the imagination, 
tell our police to get out and have nobody to direct our traffic. 

Mr. Murr. I do not think that you would want to tell your police 
to get out, but I think that you would have to tell perhaps some of your 
police that someone in overall charge would have to have enough 
flexibility that if he needed part of the Oakland Police Department, 
it would be at his disposal. 

Mr. McCormick. Under the area control, Alameda County has one 
area control, which is the sheriff of Alameda County, who is the 
director of civil defense and in control of all Alameda County. Our 
personnel that evacuates to Alameda County will be under the juris- 
diction of the Alameda County civil defense organization. They will 
be controlled and organized from that particular point. 

Then if they go into Contra Costa County, they are at the disposal 
of the Contra Costa County civil defense organization. Those two 
are coordinated by our regional office of civil defense, which at the 
present time is in Berkeley. 

So there is a head, one man, that will coordinate the whole evacua- 
tion plan and the personnel if they leave the city. ; 

Probably it is not the best plan, but at the present time there is no 
other plan. It is the best we have now, and that is what we are work- 
ing with. 

Mr. Mitier. Of course, I think it is because we assume that it is 
the best we have now, and we are going to work with it, that this 
committee is functioning. That is why it is functioning, to try to 
make sure that on the Federal level they can bring about the neces- 
sary legislation to assure the most intelligent, cooperative effort. be- 
tween all phases of government in the event of one of these emergen- 
cies. 
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Is that right, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Houirrevp. That is certainly right. That is part of our plan, 
to find out at the grassroots just how these things are being done and 
how the Federal Government can assist in the changing of its legisla- 
tion on the Federal level so that it will accomplish the result which 
seems to be needed, and it is only through obtaining information from 
the people that are actually putting the civil-Gaticion program into 
effect at the grassroots that we can be any judge as to the efficiency 
of the Federal setup, and also, of course, we have the duty of investi- 
gating as to how the Federal money is spent in the different areas, 
whether it is spent wisely or unwisely, and, of course, we are interested 
in that phase of it, the matching-fund phase. 

Mr. Rieutman. I think I might say, Mr. Chairman, if you will per- 
mit me, that the committee has no intention to come into any area and 
criticize the people for what they are doing. We are purely seeking 
information, and constructive information, that will help us in com- 
ing to decisions. 

We may ask questions that appear to be critical, but I do not think 
the committee wants to criticize the action of the local people. 

Am I correct in that, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Hotirietp. That is right. We are not here to criticize or to 
embarrass anyone on the local level. We hope that through these 
series of hearings which we have had in Washington and are having 
on the grassroots level in the different cities, all of which have been 
carefully selected because gf certain strategic problems which are 
involved, that we will be able to come out with a report before the 
end of this session of Congress which will have an overall evaluation 
of the program throughout the United States, and possibly, an evalu- 
ation as to the effectiveness of it, certainly, a listing of our findings 
and such conclusions as the committee might arrive at, and such 
recommendations. 

Those recommendations, while they would appertain to the grass- 
roots level, would be directed toward action by the Congress and the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration rather than taking up the sepa- 
rate local problems. 

However; the judgments that we would arrive at would be based 
somewhat upon the testimony which we received at the local level in 
order to give us that foundation of personal knowledge as to how the 
program is functioning. 

I notice at the top of page 3, Mr. McCormick, you'say: 

Upon the recommendation of the Federal Civil Defense Administration and the 
State office of civil defense, in December 1954, planning for civil defense in the 
city of Oakland was changed from “duck and cover” to “evacuation” of its 
citizens. 

Now, up until that time, were you planning on taking such cover as 
was available ? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. We had two signals that were given 
to the public then. One of them was the warning red, which was the 
“duck and cover,” and the other one was the all clear. 

Now, we did not have a yellow alert for the public. The civil- 
defense authorities and other key personnel received the yellow alert 
through the bell and lights. The public received it, if and when, 
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through their radio. The signal was changed to a yellow alert signal 
and a red “duck and cover,” leaving off the all clear. 

That is why we had to change it. We changed our planning. It 
was mandatory from the State civil defense that we blow our siren 
upon receipt of a yellow alert. We have no choice whether to blow 
it or not. We have to sound our sirens, the yellow alert signal that is 
given to the public. We have to sound that when we receive the 
yellow alert. 

So we had to change into an evacuation plan, whereas we were 
before in a “duck and cover” plan. We only received the red alert 
at that time. 

Mr. Hotirierp. Would you say at this time, then, that your plan 
of civil defense is poaneny based upon the evacuation of your popu- 
lation in Oakland ¢ 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirtetp. And participation in that evacuation is on a volun- 
tary basis on the part of the citizens? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrteip. There would be no police powers involved in fore- 
ing the people to participate in evacuation ? 

Mr. McCormick. No, sir; not under the civil defense. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. You have no police powers to force your people to 
take part in civil defense exercises ? 

Mr. McCormick. No, sir, not to take part in civil defense exercises, 
no, sir. 

Mr. Houtrreip. You have how many paid employees working full 
time in civil defense ¢ 

Mr. McCormick. Ten. 

Mr. Houtrtecp, Those are paid by city funds? 

Mr. McCormick. City funds, yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirrecp. On your calls for meetings for volunteers, what 
percentage of those enrolled ordinarily turn up at civil defense meet- 
ings # 

Mr. McCormick. Do you mean in training exercises ? 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. Informational or educational exercises. 

Mr. McCormick. On our courses, we generally have a pretty good 
completion. I would say better than 80 percent of the people that 
enroll in civil defense complete the courses. We have a course going 
right now for blood procurement, for nurses. We can only take 20 
nurses at a time: We want to get 120 nurses trained to take over a 
blood bank, if necessary, and we have a waiting list for the nurses who 
wish to take this course. 

We are using older nurses. We are screening the nurses. We are 
not using the nurses that would be used in a hospital or be more active. 
We are taking the older, retired nurses and training them in this 
particular program. 

We have about 80 on the waiting list right now. We have two 
courses completed. That would be 100 percent completion. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I notice your appropriations for this work have 
consistently been decreased since 1952. What is your explanation of 
the fact that it has gone down from $150,000 to $60,000 in a period 
of 4 years? 
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Mr. McCormick. Well, during 1952 and 1953, we purchased a lot 
of fire equipment and other equipment on a matching-fund basis, and 
we have sufficient equipment now. 

Mr. Howtrrexp. "That does not indicate a reduced activity ? 

Mr. McCormick. Not at all. We needed the equipment at that 
time, fire equipment. We have mobile units. We have purchased 
automobiles and trucks, and that was what brought that up. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Do you feel that there is a need for a sharing of 
administrative expenses on the part of the Federal Government. 

Mr. McCormick. I am not in a position to answer that. I think 
that I am just a staff member, and I am not in a position to answer 
that. 

Mr. Lapscoms. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hottrrexp. Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Have you any way of telling how much of either 
the 1954-55 appropriation or the estimated 1955-56 appropriation 
is for administrative purposes? 

Mr. McCormick. I would say, roughly, in 1955 and 1956, it would 
be about $35,000 for administrative. 

Mr. Liaescoms. Which left you about $25,000 for equipment—— 

Mr. MoCormicx. That is right. 

Mr. Larscoms. Pamphlets, and all your information services? 

Mr. McCormick. That is right. Now, that $25,000 would mean a 
lot more in purchases, because we do purchase that on a matching- 
fund basis, whereby the State of California has been paying 25 per- 
cent and the Federal Government 50 percent of the items that we have 
purchased. 

Mr. Lapscoms. Did the State legislature appropriate any money this 
year for matching funds? 

Mr. McCormick. Have they? I do not know. They have in the 
past. I think that can be answered. ‘There is somebody here that 
can answer that. 

Mr. Lapscoms. If they did not, you would be in a poorer position, 
— ep than you were when they were appropriating matching 

s 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir; we would be, because we would have to 
pay 50 percent of all purchases that were approved. 

Mr. scoms. So if the State legislature did not approve any 
matching funds and you appropriated only $60,000, your program 
would be cut, then, would it not? 

Mr. McCormick. This is not my 1956-57 appropriation. My 
1956-57 appropriation will amount to about $80,000 that I have put in 
for. Now, whether I get it or not—I have a meeting next Monday. 
But I have increased the budget to about $80,000. 

Mr. Hoxirretp. What would you say would be the one thing that 
the Federal Government could do, or more than one thing, which 
would assist you in your work ? 

Mr. McCormick. We did have out here a training school. The Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration had a training school at St. Marys 
College which was closed, I think, in the latter part of 1953. 

At the present time, anybody that we want to train in the admin- 


—— of civil defense, we have to send them back to Battle Creek, 
Mich. 
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I think a roving team or courses could be set on the west coast, 
maybe 1 up here north and 1 down south, for the different services, 
the same courses they have back there, and have a team come out 
here and put that course on here. 

I think they would get a lot more people, and we would have a lot 
more people trained in civil defense. 

At the present time, like myself, I sent one man back. I just had 
a man complete the fire course there. Well, if it were out here, we 
would have more people go. I could send some of the fire people 
here. They would not have to go off work for quite some time. 

Mr. Houirrevp. It becomes very expensive for a man to go back 
there. 

Mr. McCormick. That is right. And you only send one person. 
You would not send the number of people that could attend a course 
that was given right here. 

I know the last course at St. Marys 

Mr. Houtrretp. How many days do those courses take? 

Mr. McCormick. I think the ihentewt one is about a week, and prob- 
ably some of them are longer, 2 weeks. 

Mr. Houirrecp. What type of training do they actually get? 

Mr. McCormick. They get training in the particular service in 
which they are interested. The one just completed was a facilities 
protection program. They have various courses that they give in 
radiological monitoring. They have administration. I do not know 
all of them, but they do have those continuous back there, and if we 
could have something like that out here, they would not have to set 
it up all the year around, but have a team come out and set the course 
up in advance, I think they would get a very good enrollment. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Have you made a survey of shelter, potential shelter, 
in the Oakland area such as they made in San Francisco? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes. All our buildings have been surveyed, and 
signs that are visible to the public pointing to the shelter have been 
done in Oakland, yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho ttrievp. If a modification of the evacuation program were 
decided upon by the policy makers, the national policy makers, and 
shelter was given an emphasis that it does not have at this time, would 
you say that there would be in existence in the Oakland area substan- 
tial quantities of existing shelter or basements which could be modi- 
fied and made into underground shelters ? 

Mr. McCormick. I donot thinkso. I think that what we have now 
are built-in basements or buildings or such things. I do not see how 
they could be modified or increased. The only thing we could do 
would be to build new ones. But as far as existing facilities are con- 
cerned, and our shelters, they are buildings that are erected, and I 
do not see how we could make any changes in the program whatsoever. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. Now, just last week Mr. Peterson, before this com- 
mittee, stated that they were coming to a position of balanced evacua- 
tion and shelter. AsI said yesterday, I confess that the committee did 
not get quite a clear-cut statement from him as to what percentage 
of evacuation and what percentage of shelter he was thinking of, and I 
can see where it might vary in different localities according to the 
topography and roads of ingress and egress and underground water 
level and things like that. 
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But you see, we are facing some hazards which either today or within 
the next few years, might eliminate the warning time. 

Mr. McCormick. Definitely. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. If the ICBM becomes a reality—and our best scien- 
tists tell us that it will within 5 to 7 years—if the intermediate missile 
launched from shipboard 1,000 or 1,500 miles out from the coast is 
resorted to, missiles with atomic or hyrodgen warheads, and if sub- 
marine missiles from a distance of 200 miles or less can be discharged, 
so that they would hit in our coastal cities, it is very obvious that the 
2-, 3-, or 6-hour warning period just would not be available. 

The statement was made yesterday, I believe, by one of the witnesses 
that it would take 6 hours to evacuate San Franciso. If you had less 
time than 6 hours, they would still start evacuating San Francisco. 

Of course, I am not going to quarrel with that theory, but I could 
point out the fact that if you got everybody out into the open and on 
the road and you did not have time to get out of the target area, those 
people would be in a very unprotected position; they would be on the 
road trying to evacuate the cities. 

So we are facing some problems in this field which seem to indicate 
that in certain areas, particularly, shelter is going to have to be looked 
upon as a very important evasive action if we are going to save the 
lives of our people. 

Now, in case such a program of more emphasis on shelter seems to be 
indicated, from your knowledge of local conditions, would you say 
that your local cities and counties could finance a shelter program 
adequate for the protection of the people ? 

Mr. McCormick. I doubt that very much. It would be very, very 
expensive. 

Mr. Hoxirretp. Would you say that this would be a Federal respon- 
sibility ? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotirrerp. Would you feel that your people in the city of Oak- 
land and the surrounding areas would have more confidence in your 
civil-defense program if it were given the approval of, not only 
your local people, but also of military and civil experts from a 
high level in the Federal Government, as being part of a master plan 
for this complete area? ‘Would you say it would have more prestige 
and importance in the minds of your people / 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir, I would. 

Mr. Houirretp. And I have in mind a master plan that would be 
tailored to fit this bay area, of course, and would, after due consider- 
ation and approval, be recognized by all of the communities as being 
the best possible plan that could be evolved for this large and im- 
portant area. 

Mr. McCormick. I would. 

Mr. Hoxirretp. Such a master plan has not yet been devised, nor 
given approval from the Federal level ? 

Mr. McCormick. No. 

Mr. Houirrerp. Your plans that you have made—and I am not 
being critical; I am exploring the question—the plans that have been 
made, have, been made on the initiative of the local people, local gov- 
erning bodies ¢ 
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Mr. McCormick. And the initiative of the local people through our 
State office of civil defense and the regional office. ey are the co- 
ordinators of our plans. 

Mr. Hoxirtevp. Could you say that the Federal civil defense agency 
has exercised any substantial degree of control or advice as to the plans 
which you have perfected ? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, I would. 

Mr. Horirretp. In which field? Advice or control ? 

Mr. McCormick. Advice. 

Mr. Hoxirteip. You have had advice? 

Mr. McCormick. As far as the advice received by the State office 
of civil defense from the Federal office of civil defense, our plans 
were all based on that advice. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. But that was on general principles; that was not 
on working out the details of the plans? 

Mr. McCormick. No. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. Have you had strong assistance from your State 
officials in helping you in your cities ? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir, very strong; very, very good coopera- 
tion and leadership. 

Mr. Houirreip. You spoke of your control center. Is that located 
underground or above ground ? 

Mr. McCormick. About three-quarters of it is underground. One 
side of it is exposed. It is on a hillside. But we do have a super- 
structure above it, and the exposed wall is 14 inches of concrete. 

Mr. Hotirretp. You have auxiliary emergency power and all that 
sort of thing? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, we do. We have auxiliary power, and right 
below our control center is a firehouse that immediately upon the 
yellow alert, that fire department goes in and activates our control 
center. They also chart the wind on a map somewhat such as you 
have on the direction of the winds. We do it 6 times a day. e 
receive the wind direction and velocity from the State of California 
twice a day, and we also have our own teletype machine directly to 
the Weather Bureau, and we receive this information from them 4 
additional times, and as it is received, it is charted and plotted right 
on an overlay over that map. 

Mr. Ho.trre_p. Have your evacuation routes been considered on the 
basis of available roads, or have they been modified by the potential 
fallout probability ? 

Mr. McCormick. No; just on the available roads, because we do not 
know where the fallout would occur. 

Mr. Horirrevp. Then, if you were placed in the condition that we 
see on the far map there, where your radioactive fallout from multiple 
bursts would be predominantly south, you would be evacuating your 
people into the area of fallout, would you not? 

r. McCormick. We would not. We would be evacuating east and 
north. We would not be coming down through the peninsula. Our 
evacuation is into Tracy and up into Winters and up north. The 
Bay Bridge is closed on the yellow alert. The Bay Bridge is closed. 
There is no evacuation to San Francisco or from San Francisco. So 
our evacuation route would 

Mr. Hotrrretp. Toward the mountains? 
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Mr. McCormick. Toward the mountains, and also toward the val- 
ley, the San Joaquin Valley. 

Mr. Hotrrretp. As I remember, there is a limited number of roads 
through the mountains. 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. We would not go up that far. As far 
as our reception areas, they are not up that far. 
Mr. Horirtetp. Are your reception areas behind ranges of hills? 
Mr. McCormick. No, they are not. Tracy is on level ground. 
Well, Tracy, yes, as far as the Livermore Hills, which are not very 
high—Tracy is about 60 miles to the south. 
Mr. Hotrrtevp. And that is on a level ? 
Mr. McCormick. That is pretty level, yes. There is no range of 
hills there. 
Mr. Houirretp. Of course, 60 miles would be out of the effective 
range of even a 20-megaton bomb as far as blast and heat was con- 
cerned, but not as far as fallout. 
Mr. McCormick. If the wind was blowing in that direction, no, it 
would not; it would not be out of the range. 
Mr. Ho.irretp. Your schematic evacuation route here, you feel 
would not be affected too much by the probable wind directions which 
would carry fallout material ? 
Mr. McCormick. It would be, because where we have to evacuate 
to, the winds the greater part of the time are blowing in those direc- 
tions. That is the only way that we can go. We have no other place 
to go. 
Mr. Hotirre_p. Have you studied this problem and have you had 
radiological experts advise you on this great hazard ? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, we have. But as far as evacuation routes 
are concerned, it is a case of necessity. We have no other roads. 
Mr. Houtrreip. It is a case of necessity if you evacuate? 
Mr. McCormick. Yes. 
Mr. Houir1e.p. But it is not a case of necessity if you have a shelter 
program to put your people in ? 
Mr. McCormick. No. That is right. 
Mr. Howirrevp. And, of course, you are aware of the degree of re- 
duction of hazard which even the roof of a house has? 
Mr. McCormick. Yes, I know that. 
Mr. Hoxirtevp. It is a matter of keeping the radioactive material 
either distant from the person in terms of height or opposite shield- 
ing material in terms of thickness of material which stops gamma 
rays. 

Mr. McCormick. Yes. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. That is all I have. 

Mr. Garmatz? 
_ Mr. Garmatz. Mr. McCormick, in your plan of evacuation, I am a 
little disturbed about the time it would take the people to get out of 
Oakland and how many you could get out. The reason I asked that 
question is that I understand that here in San Francisco it would take 
614 hours. 
In some of the testimony that we had in Baltimore, in my city, in 
some parts of the city, and particularly in my district, it takes as 
long as seven hours and a half to evacuate. 
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So I am just wondering, how much time we are going to have with 
all our planning of seven hours and a half toevacuatet I donot know 
how much good it is going to do to evacuate. I am wondering in your 
plan how many people you could evacuate in what length of time? 

Mr. McCormick. I doubt whether we could evacuate all the people 
of Oakland, out of Oakland, in 12 hours. 

Mr. Garmatz. How many people? 

Mr. McCormick. Oh, I was thinking of a complete evacuation, | 
do not think we could do it in 12 hours. 

We figured on the basis 

Mr. Garmatz. Would certain sections of Oakland vary ? 

Mr. McCormick. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Garmatz. Would certain sections of the city of Oakland vary ? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, they would. 

Mr. Garmatz. In other words, in Baltimore they say certain sec- 
tions they could evacuate in 3 or probably 4 hours. 

Mr. McCormick. That is right. 

Mr. Garmatz. But the one particular section I have in mind in my 
district, it is pretty much industrialized, and probably more people 
would head out that way. ° 

It would take seven hours and a half, probably, to evacuate that 
section of the city. 

Mr. McCormick. Our downtown area and our West Oakland area 
would have to go completely across town either way they went, and 
it would take quite some time. With other traffic feeding into our 
roads, I do not know. I would say in 4 hours’ time we could get a 
great many people out. 

Mr. Garmatz. You do not have too many ways that you can evacu- 
ate to? 

Mr. McCormick. No, we do not have too many freeways. 

Mr. Garmatz. Directions, I meant to say, in which you can really 


0. 
. Mr. McCormick. Our people down there would have to go out 
roads that would be taking traffic in, too. Some of our highways are 
3 lanes for a while and then they go back into 2 lanes. 

Well, you can only figure on a two-lane highway. You cannot figure 
six lanes going out for traffic going one way. You can only figure four 
lanes. 

Mr. Garmatz. That is all I had, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houtrtrevp. Are there any further questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Thank you very much, Mr. McCormick, for your 
testimony today. 

Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mruzer. Mr. Ward of Contra Costa County is here. He was 
not originally on your schedule. I do not think he is going to take 
very long. 

I would like permission to have him called. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I will be glad to have him. We are going to have 
the State director on for quite some time. So if he will bear with us 
at this time, we will allow Mr. Ward to take the stand. 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Ward. 
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Mr. Horirrerp. Mr. Ward, we see that you are the director of the 
Office of Civil Defense of Contra Costa County, which is to the north 
and east of Oakland. 

Mr. Warp. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM W. WARD, JR., DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
CIVIL DEFENSE, CONTRA COSTA COUNTY, CALIF. 


Mr. Warp. Possibly this map would help you clarify the geograph- 
ical location. 

Mr. Hotirretp. You have got some geographical problems there, 
too, have you not? 

Mr. Warp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, there are the most difficult problems due to terrain 
and road nets, and so forth. 

Mr. Garmatz. May I ask one question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Hotirrevp. Yes. 

Mr. Garmatz. Does your district adjoin the district of Mr. Mc- 
Cormick ? 

Mr. Warp. Yes, sir. We are immediately adjacent to the city of 
Oakland and Alameda County. If you will notice on the map, the 
city of Oakland is shaded, and the eastern boundary of the city of 
Oakland is the Contra Costa line. 

Mr. Honirrevp. And all the area, Martinez, Antioch, Walnut Creek, 
Danville, and all that area is in your county ¢ 

Mr. Warp. Yes, sir; it is. Our county is approximately 728 square 
miles. We have a population of 400,000 people. 

Mr. Hourrirep. That is one-tenth of the lethal fallout area, for your 
information, that was estimated to exist after the 1954 hydrogen 
bomb, which was something like 7,500 square miles. 

Mr. Warp. We do have a very difficult radiological problem in the 
county, I mean, as far as the prevailing winds, always. 

Mr. Houirrerp. All right. You may proceed to give your state- 
ment, sir. 

Mr. Warp. Mr. Chairman, I have no prepared text today. I would 
more or less like to speak informally on a few things that I feel 
that the Federal Government could assist us in. 

Mr. Houirirerp. Fine. You make any kind of presentation you 
wish. You are at liberty. 

Mr. Warp. I would like to speak, first of all, as a county director of 
civil defense, with nearly 6 years’ experience in the field of civil de- 
fense, and to speak in terms of some of the problems that are con- 
fronting us, as I say, where the Federal Government could assist us 
in doing a better job in our civil-defense program. 

As I said, our county has a population of 400,000 people and 
approximately 728 square miles of territory. We have some very 
major industries in our county. Probably the major oil refineries in 
northern California are located within our county, as well as the 
powder magazine at Port Chicago, which, as you may know, supplies 
the entire Pacific theater of operations, plus a large number of other 
types of industry, both heavy and medium industry. 

Mr, Horirretp. Of course, you realize that that statement that 
you have just made would certainly indicate that an enemy would con- 
sider that area a desirable target. 
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Mr. Warp. Yes, sir. ‘This is the foundation as to why our county 
feels the way we do in civil defense. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. And I suppose that you have your petroleum re- 
fineries, your high-test gasoline, probably your jet fuel, and all such 
military petroleum products? 

Mr. Warp. Yes, sir. It isa very desirable target, to say the least. 

Mr. Ho1irtetp. We can remember in World War II when the 
Ploesti oilfields in Rumania were one of our main targets from Eng- 
land in our bombing expeditions. 

Mr. Warp. Yes, sir. They pose some rather enticing targets, from 
what they could do to cripple our overall war effort should we become 
involved in a future war. 

I would like to tell you briefly some of the things that we have done 
in civil defense. I am not going to take your time to go into any 
detail, because our program is pretty much similar to what the cities 
of Oakland and San Francisco have done. 

But I think that, first, of all, our county is unique in one respect, in 
that our county board of supervisors last June created a department 
of civil defense within our county government, and I am informed 
that I am the only civil service civil defense director in the State of 
California. 

And this came about because of these very problems which I men- 
tioned a few moments ago, of the realization that we did have a big 
stake in civil defense in our county. 

For the preceding 4 years, ivi utapeniti was assigned to the county 
sheriff as an additional duty, in addition to being the county sheriff. 
He had a small staff assigned to the civil-defense office. 

But it became quite obvious that the job was getting too big, and 
he had to make up his mind whether to be civil defense director or 
sheriff, one or the other. And following the recommendations of the 
State of California Office of Civil Defense, and many of the citizens 
of = county, the board of supervisors created this department of civil 
defense. 

Following civil-service examinations, I was hired, and at the present 
time we have a staff of eight, all under civil service. 

Our county has a civil-defense ordinance, ordinance No. 1016, which 
defines the responsibilities of the director of civil defense, and I might 
say that the entire responsibility for civil defense is upon the shoulders 
of the director of civil defense. It is realizing the legal obligations 
that I have in this that these responsibilities cannot be taken lightly. 

I will say, being a student of Government, that I am eternally grate- 
ful to our board in that they did give the director of civil defense 
reser 4 commensurate with his responsibility, which proved ex- 
tremely helpful when we were hit by the floods inst December. 

Our county department heads have all, not all, but somewhere 
around 60 percent to date, since this program has been underway, 
have been delegated responsibilities in civil defense. 

The department head is responsible for a particular phase of the 
, and in turn each employee is assigned a responsibility. 

ow, I might say that is done by board order, so that there is some 
legal authority that these jobs be done by these department heads, and 
whenever we are confronted with a little complacency, they are re- 
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minded of that, and we find it extremely helpful in getting the job 
done. 

Mr. Houirtevp. I will say on that point that we found in several of 
the cities that this formula is being followed, and it is bringing results 
into their organization which they did not have before when it was 
on a completely voluntary basis. 

Mr. Warp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hottrterp. It adds a legal responsibility, or at least a job 
responsibility, in many instances, which they did not have before, 
and we have noted that they are expanding their existing government 
employees by having suciliany personnel attached to those depart- 
ments, such as the fire department, police department, traffic-moving 
groups and so forth. 

Mr. Warp. Yes, sir. We feel that this is the answer to this, being 
subject to the international tensions. The fluctuations that you have 
in a 100 percent voluntary organization 

Mr. Hotirtenp. You have a more permanent cadre of trained and 
responsible people to which you can attach impermanent volunteer 
help? 

Mr, Warp. I think that a typical example within our county gov- 
ernment is our emergency welfare services, whereby our county welfare 
director is assigned the responsibility for the welfare service. 

Every one of his department people are well trained. Anyone could 
go in there and interrogate his staff people as to their responsibilities, 
and I am sure they would be amazed. 

I think that the job he has done has been recognized as one of the 
outstanding jobs in the State. But it is a typical example. It is a 
oe example, I think, of how this delegation of responsibility can 
work. 

In addition to this delegation of civil defense responsibilities to 
our department heads, our board of supervisors have also encouraged 
an ordinance requiring county employees to put in at least 24 hours 
a, year of on-the-job training in civil defense, which is extremely 
helpful. I think it is one of these things that makes the other pro- 
gram, namely, the delegation, a little more intelligible, in that they 
do have a minimum of 24 hours of on-the-job training to be done, 
which makes it extremely helpful. 

Our mission in civil defense in Contra Costa County is a complex 
one in that we have a twofold planning job. Half of our county, as 
you will note by the map, falls within what the State and Federal 
civil defense people would constitute an evacuation area, namely, the 
20-mile radius of the assumed ground zero point, which means that 
for that area we must develop evacuation plans. 

The other area, that area shaded with the diagonal lines, is shown 
as the reception area for our country, in which we would endeavor 
to absorb some 238,000 people, both moving from the western portion 
of our country and also those people coming out of the metroplitan 
Oakland area int our county. 

You will note that the evacuation routes have been determined. 
Those are all set up at the present time. The actual selection of the 
routes and the highway traffic regulation points were all done by the 
California Highway Patrol, who have been assigned that responsi- 
bility. They have their plan completed. It is in the hands of all their 
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rsonnel, and upon sounding of the yellow alert, each man would 
immediately report to his assigned location to control traffic. 

Of course, all the routes would become one-way East Bay routes. 

I think that that will suffice to give you an idea of what we are 
doing. As I say, I could go into detail, but I am afraid I would be 
repetitious in nt Oakland and San Francisco have already told you. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Ward, what sort of cooperation are you getting 
from your neighboring counties or the cities hke Oakland? Are they 
cooperating with each other as you would evacuate down the line, 
whether it be east or whatever direction ? 

Mr. Warp. Wonderful. 

Mr. Garmatz. And what cooperation are you getting from the 
State ? 

Mr. Warp. One hundred percent cooperation. 

I might say I was a little disturbed yesterday in some of the pro- 
posals about this regional type planning. We have had it for some 
time. We have been doing that very thing. You will notice that 
this map here, down in the lower left-hand corner, is a product of 
the East Bay Civil Defense Planning Committee. This map is not 
the work of any one political jurisdiction, but is the result of com- 
bined efforts of this entire East Bay area, sitting down together and 
working out a plan. 

We have felt for some time that. we cannot have too much regard 
for political boundaries. We have recognized this, that when 

Mr. Houirretp. Part of our questioning, Mr. Ward, is due to the 
fact that there has been testimony before our committee, not in this 
particular but in other cities, where adjoining cities and counties have 
refused to participate in a regional plan. 

Mr. Warp. I am happy to say that we have been cooperating. 

Mr. Ho.irieip. This is one of the things, of course, that could 
nullify a complete target complex. If two-thirds of the political 
subdivisions were either antagonistic or noncooperative, it would seri- 
ously affect those who wanted to have a good plan. 

Mr. Warp. I think that they are being very foolish indeed if they 
have that attitude, because, as I say, we here certainly recognize the 
absolute necessity for coordinated planning, inasmuch as we are talk- 
ing about hundreds of thousands of people on the move crossing 
political boundaries. 

Mr. Houirietp. We are glad to see the degree of cooperation that 
does exist. 

Mr. Minter. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houirretp. Yes. 

Mr. Miuuer. By way of explanation, knowing this area, although 
I do not represent Contra Costa County, up until 1950, I did represent 
it. In the two counties that are on the east side of San Francisco 
Bay, Contra Costa and Alameda, there are in excess of 1,300,000 
people, by far the greater mass representing some 60 percent of the 
population of the metropolitan area, whereas San Francisco as a unit 
has about 770,000 people in it. It is all one political subdivision. 

Over here you have 2 counties and roughly, I would say, about 20 
or 25 cities, so that you see the necessity. Oakland, although it is 
crosshatched on this map, if you were to come down, if you look over 
on your bigger map, you see a yellow piece coming down, San Leandro, 
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which is adjacent to it; then an area in the county; then Hayward, 
and several areas going north, this whole county, El Cerrito, and 
then the Richmond area, so that you have 25 cities and about 1,300,000 
veople. 

That is one of the difficulties that arise, and I am very glad to know 
that they are handling it on a well-coordinated basis. 

I may say that Mr. Ward was director of civil defense in my home 
community of Alameda, and we lost him to Contra Costa County. 
We did not like it, but I am very happy to see him going up, and he 
knows a good deal about this thing, because he flew many missions 
in a bomber over England during the war. He had seen at first hand 
the destruction that is brought about. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I think that it is good to“have a man that has had a 
little of that experience in this work. I think that a great many of 
our citizens who have had World War II experience—one of the rea- 
sons why they have been rather skeptical avout the civil-defense plans 
in this country has been because they realized that they were inade- 
quate, and they were not challenging enough in meeting the realities 
of our present day, really, to command the respect and the attention 
of men who have had battle experience. 

Mr. Mitier. Another thing that we find on that side of the bay 
is that it is one continuous fold of hills after another, which is to its 
benefit, because nature’s own hills are the only thing that can stop 
this thing, but they also represent a great many barriers when it 
comes to mass evacuation of people. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. That is right. 

You may proceed, Mr. Ward, if you have something else. 

Mr. Warp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to touch on a few of these points on the way I feel 
= the Federal Government could better assist us in doing a better 
job. 
Mr. Houirievp. We are very anxious to hear those. 

Mr. Warp. You read yesterday an order or resolution from our 
board of supervisors in Contra Costa County urging the adoption of a 
Federal program of financial assistance for administrative expenses 
to local civil-defense organizations. 

Mr. Houtrrexp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warp. I might say that I have been in Contra Costa County— 
it will be a year next month that I came out there as director of their 
civil defense. They want to do a job. 

I think that through deeds they have indicated that. But they 
want to do more, and like everyone else, they are confronted with 
budgetary problems. And they, I know, would go ahead and do a 
— better job if they did get some financial assistance along those 
ines. 

They have been, I think, extremely generous in doing what they 
have, in giving me the things that they have to date. But I feel that 
that would be a tremendous help. 

I feel that probably—I know that it would be a great deal more 
assistance to other communities outside of ourelves, because many of 
them, I know, want to doa job. For instance, some of the cities within 
our county, due to financial problems, cannot do the job in civil de- 
fense that they would like to. They have indicated that the city 
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manager many times in some of these smaller communities is trying 
to be the civil-defense director and also carry on many of his other 
responsibilities, and I know if there were such a program, many more 
political jurisdictions would get in and do a job in civil defense. 

I feel that this could be handled on either a subvention or matching 
fund basis. 

In connection with that type of a I feel that a federally 
dictated program of minimum veuhhilae s is required in civil defense. 
I think that if a local community, a local political jurisdiction, is to 
qualify for such a subvention program, say that they should be re- 
quired to meet certain minimum standards as far as organization, 
personnel, and so forth are concerned, in order to have the necessary 
quality of organization to‘get the job done. 

Mr. Rozack. Now, are those standards of performance to go from 
the county to the Federal Government, or is this a State responsi- 
bility ? 

Mr. Warp. I feel that it would have to be handled by the Federal 
Government for the sake of uniformity. 

I am in agreement with some of the remarks yesterday as far as 
the need for a uniform civil defense. I mean, I feel that it is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Mr. Rosacx. Your board of supervisors’ resolution contemplated 
the payment for the contributions to administrative expenses directly 
from the Federal Government to the county ; did it not? 

Mr. Warp. Yes, sir. 

Now, as a student of public administration, I am not naive about 
the problems inherent in such a program. I think that there were 
indications yesterday in some of the testimony that this is not an easy 
program to overcome. But I think that with proper education along 
these lines, the fact that this parallels in many respects our military 
defense program, I am sure that such a program would be acceptable 
as far as the county of Contra Costa is concerned. 

I certainly have no authority to speak on behalf of any other politi- 
cal jurisdiction. 

Mr. Batwan. May I ask a question at this point, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Ho.irtevp. Mr. Balwan. 

Mr. Batwan. Why do you believe that the program would not be 
uniformly administered if you.use the instrumentality of the States 
as the intermediary between the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion and the counties? 

Mr. Warp. Of course, it would no doubt be uniform within the 
respective States, or individual States, rather. But I think there are 
already indications that with the permissive type of program that 
we have today, some States are doing a job in CD and others are not. 

Mr. Batwan. I know. But even with a program of subvention, 
where the criteria for the use of that money are set up by the Federal 
Government, could there not be an imposition upon the States that 
this money will be used to assist in administrative expenses provided 
these conditions are met, and then each governor would fave the 
uniform criteria throughout the United States ? 

Mr. Warp. Yes. 

Mr. Bauwawy. Is there any difficulty that you see, where you men- 
tion this need for cutting across the States ? 
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Mr. Warp. In California, no, there would not be, because we have, 
I think, a fine civil defense organization at the State level in Cali- 
fornia. But I am thinking in terms of the type of State level organ- 
ization that exists possibly in other jurisdictions—other States, for 
instance. 

If part of this program would be to require the State also to have 
a minimum standard as far as organization is concerned, then it 
would 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I think that could be worked out if the policy was 
established. We worked it out in the school grant program and the 
Hill-Burton Hospital Act and in the highway program, where Fed- 
eral and State funds are matched. 

So I am sure that by the setting of the minimum standard—— 

Mr. Miuter. And social security. 

Mr. Hoxirretp. Social security is another one; old-age assistance. 

So this is not a new principle, certainly. It could be worked out. 
It is difficult, but it can be done. 

Mr. Warp. Yes, sir; if that is the case, as I say, the prime purpose 
being to have uniformity of organization and standards throughout 
the Nation. 

Along the lines of the remarks that the chairman made a few 
moments ago, I think a very important thing that is needed in civil 
defense today is that, first of all, the Federal Government has to 
determine whether or not it is important. As was indicated yester- 
day by a number of the speakers, I think it is extremely important 
that that decision first of all be made before we proceed any further 
with the other things. 

If it is felt that it is necessary, then incentives for some kind of 
career service in civil defense are needed, I think, in order to attract 
the right kind of people into the program—not that they do not al- 
ready have them. But I mean, I am familiar with this problem as 
a department head endeavoring to recruit personnel to staff our or- 
ganization, and I am sure I am not the only one confronted with this 
problem. 

I noticed just yesterday one of the President’s recommendations 
for bills that he wanted adopted was an incentive program within the 
Armed Forces. Well, I think that a similar type thing is needed 
within civil defense, if it is as important as we are told. 

As far as mentioning the military, I think—this is an opinion of 
mine, but I think that—I do not see how we can have military defense 
without civil defense. I think, Mr. Chairman, you indicated that 
yesterday, that there would be a great void within our defense pro- 
gram, knowing the weapons that we have today, that our cities would 
be wide open to attack. We would have a tremendous military organ- 
ization and nothing to protect the homeland. 

I had an opportunity with friends of mine in the Reserve program 
and on active military duty to discuss this, sort of on an academic 
level, but many of them are concerned about the problem of being 
called to service and having to report to foreign bases, or flying mis- 
sions, and so forth, and leaving behind their families. 

Now, I think that it is elementar y that a man cannot do his military 
job w ith those worries on his hands. 
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Mr. Howirterp. I think this is a very important point. I am glad 
you brought it up. I think it should be emphasized. 

I have talked with a good number of military men, and they have 
said to me, just in private conversations, “The thing that worries me 
is that I know that we do not have a defensive mechanism in the United 
States to prevent the break-through of these fast planes carrying 
these weapons from a possible antagonistic power, and I don’t mind 
going out and taking the risk myself—that is my job—but I worry 
about my wife and my children and my mother and my father, whom 
I leave behind, and I know that they are just as helpless today as the 
enemy cities will be helpless to our strategic air command attack.” 

Mr. Warp. Right. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. And they will go into a mathematical computation 
of the percentage of break-through, and as you know and as I know, 
the percentage of break-through against our defensive mechanism is 
pretty high. 

Mr. Warp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. It is the same with both sides. And this, of course, 
is one of the things that is a great deterrent, I think, to the starting of 
a war at this time, and we hope it will always exist strong enough 
so that there will not be a war. 

But we have had some very notable witnesses before us, General 
Otto Nelson, for one, who testified that he thought that next to the 
fear of reprisal, the knowledge of the enemy that we could take it 
and come back and keep fighting, and that they would not throw our 
country into chaos and complete hysterical fear, and so forth, would 
be a second deterrent which would be worth investing a few dollars in. 

Mr. Warp. I think this problem of morale is something that has 
been overlooked too much to date and as you well know, it is an 
extremely important part of our overall defense posture, because— 

Mr. Hottrtevp. If the men of our defense forces knew that their 
families had a good chance of survival, not just a bare chance, but a 
good chance of survival, I think they could do their job much better. 

Mr. Warp. I agree with you 100 percent, because it is obvious that 
a man with that kind of worry on his mind cannot do his best. — 

I think this is one of the basic problems, this business of determining 
whether this civil defense program is needed, and if so, let us develop 
the best one in the world, or if it is not needed, people can get into 
other fields of public administration. 

This is one field that I think that a person has to believe in and be 
dedicated to to stick with it, because it is one of the roughest. But I 
personally feel that it is an extremely important one. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. One of the reasons you touch on right there—and 
we have had this testimony by Governor Peterson himself—that he 
has great difficulty in attracting to his department people of excep- 
tional talent. For instance, there have been 3 jobs requiring scien- 
tific, high scientific, training. He has been unable to get the physicists 
or scientists to take a position where their advice would no doubt be 
of tremendous important. 

It brings up the point that you note, that the people that are work- 
ing—and we have found them in the Federal Civil Defense Agency 
and we have found them on the local level—that the people that are 
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in it are really people with conviction that this thing is important, 
and that is one of the strongest things that keeps them in the program. 

I agree with you, it should be given more recognition, more prestige, 
more importance, and therefore, it could attract and retain, I think, 
a finer type of directing personnel. 

Mr. Warp. I think it is extremely important, in that, in dealing, 
for instance, as a county director, with our other county departments, 
it is essential that we have that type of prestige, I mean, this business 
of trying to deal with other departments and other agencies and 
their thinking in terms of a program that is a day-to-day operation 
that might be cut off at any time, it is extremely difficult to do any 
programing or planning. 

You have 2 strikes on you before you start. 

Mr. Mitirr. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Ward raises another thought in 
my mind. 

You are a Reserve officer, or a National Guard ? 

Mr. Warp. I was. 

Mr. Mriier. You are out now? 

Mr. Warp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mixer. Are many of the people engaged in this work still in 
the Reserve ? 

Mr. Warp. Well, the reason that I am no longer in the Reserve is 
that the 2 were incompatible. My previous employer felt that possibly 
when they would need me most, I would be unavailable. 

Mr. Miturr. That is a thought that I had while you were talking. 
I knew you were in the Reserve. And we should make some provision, 
perhaps by law, exempting people who are in civil defense. I think 
we should do that by law, because we have seen the operation now, or 
I have, at least twice, of the induction methods, where they vary 
greatly from State to State. 

We should have legislation that would exempt these people from 
military service, because it would be terrible, in my mind, to bring 
in a man who is skilled in the experience, and perhaps bring him 
in the service and stick him on some peg or give him some immaterial 
duty to perform when he could best be doing it in the field of civil 
defense. 

[ think we have got to recognize eventually and give them some sort 
of semistatus, somewhat similar to the military. 

Mr. Horirrerp. I agree with you. 

Mr. Mirire. Not the military, but similar to that. 

Mr. Warp. I agree. 

The next point I would like to touch on is the Federal shelter pro- 
gram. I am in agreement with this recommendation for a national 
shelter program of a number of reasons. 

First of all, I think one of the more obvious ones is that it is more 
acceptable to the American pepole. It is something that does make 
sense to them. Of course, this is an extremely important part in sell- 
ing our programs. 

Also, they could be developed into civil defense control centers, 
which is something that local jurisdictions need. And it seems to me 
the type of construction that I have heard before this committee would 
be suitable. Possibly a portion of them could be set aside as control 
centers, from which operations could be carried on, 
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Also, I think with the proper type of ventilation and air condition- 
ing, they would also afford protection against chemical warfare and 
biological warfare agents, which at the present time I think we must 
admit there is really little defense against, as far as the general popu- 
lation is concerned. 

In our county, we have an extremely difficult problem in that ap- 
proximately 69.4 percent of the time the prevailing winds would affect 
us to one degree or another with radioactive fallout with a nuclear 
detonation over the metropolitan San Francisco or Oakland areas. 
Of course, a shelter program would relieve us of that problem a great 
deal. 

I think that if this Federal program of subvention or financial 
assistance for administrative costs were not adopted, possibly there 
could be a type of encouragement to local government to do a little 
more in civil defense by maybe requiring that, as far as Federal 
assistance, for instance, for education, welfare, and so forth, requiring 
that minimum standards be met in civil defense. 

I think we are “rome ea seeing at the grassroots level some real 
examples of the delegation of responsibility taking place at the Fed- 
eral level of government. 

We have proposed VA hospitals being constructed, or about to be 
constructed, in our county out in Orinda, and we had the Deputy Ad- 
ministrator from the Veterans’ Administration present at a meeting 
last week, and he told of the type of protective construction to be in- 
corporated into that 8-story hospital. And I think that it is a wonder- 
ful example of leadership through example on the part of the Federal 
Government. 

Also, we have been contacted by the passive defense officer of our 
Port Chicago Naval Magazine, coordinating there their new passive- 
defense program that all naval installations are receiving to better 
coordinate civil defense at the local level and the local military estab- 
lishment. 

Of course, something that is of great concern to us is the problem 
of schools. They continue to build these glasshouses in which our 
children must attend school. Possibly something along the lines 
of some type of Federal control is needed, either through shelter ad- 
jacent to the school, or reexamination of the architecture of the schools. 

But they are a civil defense diréctor’s nightmare, I can assure you. 

I think that the Federal Civil Defense Administration has been 
doing a good job over the years. Yesterday there were charges made 
against the FCDA which I think are several years late. I think they 
were true several years ago, but are not true today, in that they are 
providing a great deal of leadership through this example. 

For instance, the fact is becoming evident to us at the grassroots 
level that Federal employees are being made aware of their respon- 
sibilities; the pattern of delegation is being established for the type 
of protective construction and dispersal in the construction of new 
buildings. 

I think they are all things that are extremely helpful to us, in that 
we can point on a local level and say that these things should and 
must be done. 

The Federal Government is doing it. 
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Mr. Rosackc. Mr. Ward, who do you understand is responsible for 
protective construction and also the strategic location of Govern- 
ment buildings? 

Mr. Warp. I understand at the present time the majority of the 
recommendations are handled through the Offtce of Defense Mobili- 
zation. 

Mr. Ropack. As a matter of fact, the FCDA has no or little part 
in dispersal of Government buildings. So if you refer to the leader- 
ship of the Federal Government, it would not necessarily mean the 
FCDA, 

Mr. Warp. That is correct. I understand that they do, however, 
consult with FCDA as far as construction, strictly on a consulting 
basis, however. 

I think that as far as a more important role being played by the 
federal civil defense and local civil defense, by the same token, al- 
though that is needed, we cannot divorce civil defense at the local 
level from local government. I think that those of us working at 
the local level realize that when, in going out and dealing with our 
problem, first of all our people must realize—and I am sure they 
realize—that we are speaking as residents of the community; our 
children attend the local schools; we live in that community; and that 
therefore we are speaking as residents of the community and not 
somebody coming and saying, “There are the things that should be 
done,” but on a rather impersonal basis. 

I think that that is an extremely important thing that is difficult 
to measure, but nevertheless is before us. 

I know the hour is late. I would like to have gone into a little 
detail as to the job that the State office of civil defense and the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration did when we were struck with a 
flood last December that caused some $3,500,000 worth of damage in 
our county, but nevertheless it proved that civil defense will func- 
tion on a moment’s notice where there is organization. 

We were able in a matter of 30 minutes to roll out some 500 vol- 
unteers, and within 6 hours we had over 1,000 volunteers out, and 
evacuated over 450 families out of the flooded area. 

We have been told by a number of engineers that have come in 
from various Federal agencies, that looked at the leveeing and the 
sandbags along the delta in our county, that if it were not for the 
etforts and sandbagging, the placing of some 230,000 sandbags along 
those levees by our volunteers, that several of those areas would have 
been lost due to water literally going over the tops of the levees. 

That was an example, I think, that civil defense will pay off. It 
has been extremely helpful to us in that it made many people that 
were unaware of the fact that civil defense could play a major role 
in natural disaster—they are now conscious of that fact and have been 
willing to accept the program more. 

I would like to say at this time that our Contra Costa County and 
our board of supervisors, I know, are willing to do all that is required 
to do a job in civil defense, but we do feel that we do need these points 
that I touched on. 

We do need assistance from the Federal level in strengthening these 
points in order to do a better job in civil defense. 
Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Hotirretp. We are very happy to have had your statement, sir. 
You have given us some very good points, and we know that it comes 
from your intense interest in this subject and your background of 
experience, and we are happy to have your testimony. 

r. Warp. Thank you. 

Mr. Hottrterp. Before calling our next witness, 1 might say that 
I have been handed a group of clippings from the papers in southern 
California. I will not, of course, read them, but the headings are as 
follows: 

Clarification of Survival Plans Sought. 

Evacuation to Riverside Said Not To Be Realistic. 

Civil Defense Officials Ponder Best Attack Defense. 

Clarification of Survival Plans Sought. 

These indicate the interest which is being evidenced in the cities 
of California. 

We understand by reading these clippings that apparently there is 
quite a degree of controversy in the southern portion of our State as to 
what is the best method for civilian defense. : 

I again want to say that this committee does not come into California 
and its cities with the idea in mind of sitting in judgment or refereeing 
any differences of opinion on civil defense. 

Ve are charged under our congressional responsibility with an objec- 
tive study of this subject, and we are charged under our jurisdiction 
ae following the expenditures of Federal money in the civil-defense 

eld. 

We are, of course, interested in seeing the best kind of civil defense 
that is possible for the people of this area. Some of us have been very 
close to the problem of building these atomic-hydrogen weapons and 
have a long history of background of knowledge of what they can do, 
and this committee believes that we could not be engaged in a more 
profitable study for the citizens of California, for our own families, 
and the existence of our children and grandchildren than to be study- 
ing this problem, and we hope that we can come up, after we have 
visited other cities in the Nation—and we have the cities of New York 
and Milwaukee and other cities on our schedule—that we will be able 
to come up with some recommendations which will help clarify situa- 
tions which, according to the clippings I have in my hand, need clari- 
fication very badly for the benefit of the public interest. 

Our next witness is Mr. Stanley Pierson, State director of Cali- 
fornia’s Office of Civil Defense. 

Mr. Pierson, I want you to know that because we have delayed in 
calling you to the witness stand it is no indication of our feeling toward 
you or the importance of the position that you enjoy. 

Mr. Prerson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hottrtexp. It is 15 minutes until 12. 

Off the record a minute. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Houirtevp. Mr. Pierson, as I said, we certainly do not want to 
slight your testimony in any way. We have had conferences with 
you in Washington and we know the interest in the work that you are 
doing in this field. 

In fact, we are so interested in your presentation and your know!- 
edge of this subject that, if it is not an imposition on you, we might 
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want you to come down to Los Angeles and give some testimony down 
there on certain things that we are interested in in that area. 

We feel that you are the man that represents the Governor in this 
State, who is the chief executive of the State. You are the man that 
is supposed to have the knowledge of the whole State situation, and 
we feel that your testimony could be very valuable to this committee. 

So if you want to divide your testimony up and give us some of 
your testimony which is particularly applicable to this area and to 
your understanding of the problems, and then give us additional testi- 
mony in more detail that will fit the area south of the Tehachapis, the 
committee would be glad to have your testimony in two parts. 

Mr. Pierson. I would be very happy to do it in that manner, sir. 

Mr. Houirretp. You may cennnadl 


STATEMENT OF STANLEY PIERSON, DIRECTOR OF CIVIL DEFENSE, 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Pierson. As the committee already knows, this State’s office of 
civil defense officially changes its name on July 5. Thereafter we 
will be known as the California Disaster Office. 

The principal value of the change, in my opinion, is that it very 
obviously will relate civil defense to problems of everyday living and 
thereby give it greater reality and greater acceptanee insofar as the 
public is concerned. 

Such a relationship between civil defense and disasters of the kind 
which may be expected—in fact, which may be counted upon with 
certainty to occur during the lifetime of nT generation of men—has 
been accounted for in our planning from the very beginning. 

Yet the public generally has concluded from the name “civil defense” 
that our entire mission has been concerned with war-caused disasters 
alone. 

We have attempted to emphasize our role in natural disasters, but 
with small effect while under the civil-defense label. 

We have discovered that it makes greater sense to our citizens to 
prepare for emergencies that are bound to occur, rather than for a 
climatic catastrophe which for most men marks the end of the world— 
a catastrophe which perhaps may never occur. I think this turning 
away from a possibility too horrible to contemplate—this repugnance 
to face a reality of unprecedented grimness—has been in large measure 
accountable for public apathy. 

People can and will think about fires, floods and earthquakes. They 
have had to do so since the beginning of time. They will pay atten- 
tion if they are asked to protect themselves against such definitely 
foreseeable acts of destructive violence on the part of nature. These 
facts about the public’s attitude are implicit in our new orientation. 

During last December’s floods in California we had an extraordi- 
nary occasion to demonstrate our effectiveness in meeting the exigen- 
cles of natural disaster. The consensus afterwards was that an 
excellent job had been done. 

I would like to say here that I think the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration deserves a pat on the back for the tremendous coop- 
eration during the flood. They did a marvelous job, and we could 
not have done the job we did without that assistance. 
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Mr. Hotrieip. Did they make available to you materials, stockpiled 
materials? 

Mr. Prerson. We had those available. We did not have to call on 
them for that. But we did have to call on them for assistance from 
the Army and the Navy and the Air Corps and the C oast Guard and 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Stockpiled grains were made available for cattle feed and things 
of that nature ‘through Agriculture. 

Mr. Horirtevp. And that aid was channeled through your Federal 
Civil Defense man contacting the other departments of Government? 

Mr. Pierson. Right. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Rather than you contacting them direct ? 

Mr. Prerson. Yes. Our contact with the Federal agencies is 
through Federal Civil Defense Administration, 

Mr. Hottrtevp. I see. 

Mr. Rosack. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Mr. Roback ? 

Mr. Rosack. Mr. Pierson, do you apply the same psychology that 
you have applied to the State organization, to the Federal agency ? 

In other words, do you think “that they would get along better if 
they became a disaster type organization ? 

Mr. Prerson. Yes. 

As a matter of fact, I think that during February there was a news 
release from the FCDA on that very subject. 

On February 8, 1956, in their Daily News Digest, Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, No. 1223, they said: 

The Federal Civil Defense Administration is shopping for a new name, reports 


Charles BE. Egan in the New York Times. The title desired, according to Ad- 
ministrator Peterson, will emphasize the disciplined aid the agency can offer in 


peacetime disaster. 

He has toyed with the name of “Federal Disaster Administration.” Other 
entries include “Civilian Emergency Administration” and “National Disaster 
Administration.” A change in title is not in immediate prospect, since Congress 
must approve it. Officials predict, however, that such a bill will be introduced 
during the present session. 

Mr. Ropack. Now, Mr. Pierson, you made some statements about 
the fact that people turn away from the magnitude of the horror that 
is implicit in this thing, toward something that is understandable, 
like natural disasters. 

Is it also a fact that people who are in charge of the planning of 
the thing at the Federal level turn away because they do not know 
how to reduce it to manageable proportions? I mean, would that fol- 
low from the sense of your testimony ? 

Mr. Pierson. Not necessarily; no. I do not think the people in civil 
defense turn away, but I think there is a definite block on the part of 
the people generally. I think it is evidenced in the testimony given 
here yesterd: Ly. 

Mayor Christopher said that 9 out of 10 people would not know 
what the signals meant, and Senator Miller said 99 out of 100. I 
would be inclined to go along with Senator Miller, but I do not think 
you can charge any dereliction to civil defense at any level because 
of that. 

But if people will not listen to the radio and read the newspapers 
and find out what the signals mean, if they do not know, whom are 


you going to blame for it? 
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Mr. Rosack. Is there something wrong with the signal or something 
wrong with the people ? 

Mr. Pierson. I think it is something wrong with the people. If 
the signal does not mean anything, the people will not pay any atten- 
tion to it or try to find out what it means. 

Mr. Rozack. One Federal official not connected with civil defense 
stated to me, “Try to get those whistles lined up. Somebody is always 
putting out a signal and the people do not know what it means.” 

Mr. HoxirreLp. There may be some confusion, and probably is some 
confusion in signals in different areas. I am not pinpointing this 
area. I do not know anything about it. There has been a lot of 
criticism of the Conelrad method of warning, too. 

Mr. Prerson. I will join in that. 

Mr. Houirrep. And we found some cities where the people almost 
refused to use it or to plan to use it. And we have found some cities 
where all of the stations were so grouped in what would be a probable 
disaster area that the probability would be that all of the radio stations 
would go out, and there would be a complete blank. 

So the warning problem is a problem I will not get into right now. 
But, of course, I want to go back to what you said about this change 
of concept from a manmade war disaster to a disaster of natural 
forces, such as fire and flood. 

The one danger I see in that concept is that these disasters which 
we have had, such as the New England disaster and the northern 
California disaster, should not be used as examples in point of size 
and impact upon the population which a hydrogen-bomb attack by an 
enemy would be, because they are very small in comparison with that 
kind of attack. 

We had testimony on the New England disaster from General 
Sturgis, of the Army Corps of Engineers, who had a leading part in 
the relief of that.disaster, and he gave the account of the ees of 
people evacuated and the numbers of people hospitalized and the 
numbers of people fed and housed, but he summed it up by saying that 
this is just a drop in the bucket as to what would occur in case of an 
enemy attack. And he said, while we are proud of what we did in 
this case, we realize that the job of protecting and taking care of the 
people in case of enemy attack is so much greater that we would not 
want to say, because we did a good job in this instance, that we could 
do a relatively good job in the case of enemy attack with the present 
Federal civil-defense setup and the present participation on the basis 
of local groups. 

Mr. Prerson. [agree with youentirely. But it does 

Mr. Hortrrexp. I think it is good training. 

Mr. Prerson. And it does get the people interested. 

Mr. Hotirterp. Yes. 

Mr. Pierson. For instance, in the back country of California, prior 
to the flood, people were not interested in civil defense, but today they 
are. Of course, in that area they would be interested in it no matter 
what we called it today, so long as we came along and talked to them 
on the basis of what we are doing. 

But there were some areas that were not visited by the flood, and 
their reaction today is the same as it was prior to it. 
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Mr. Houtrtevp. I think it is practical, and I think it is good psy- 
chology to point out to the people that a proper type of program can 
have eit benefit in local disasters as well as natural disasters. 

Mr. Prerson. We feel that we have done nothing in civil defense 
in this State that is not of equal value regardless of the type of disaster, 
It is merely a question of magnitude. 

Mr. HotrFrecp. And I can easily see that if we get into a program 
of shelter, where shelters that are properly designed could be used for 
peacetime purposes as well as for evacuees or people fleeing from a 
threat—I call to mind your own underground garage right here in the 
center of San Francisco—with reasonable assistance from the Federal 
Government in the form of the right kind of doors for the entrances 
and egresses, that that could be converted into a very valuable shelter. 
I have no doubt that some of the basement shelters that were called to 
our attention by Admiral Cook yesterday could be very valuable, and 
it might be that a great many more could be made available by some 
additional construction which might be at Government expense in 
order to give shelter protection. 

It has been suggested that some of these large communal-type 
shelters could be utilized for auditorium purposes as well as parking 
lots in the more congested areas, underground parking establishment. 

It has been even suggested that some of these could be used to fill 
our schoolroom needs in certain localities. 

Mr. Pierson. But aren’t we getting to a situation where it is a 
question of warning time or none at all? 

Mr. Hotrrreip. We are getting a situation of less and less warning 
time. If our scientists and engineers are right, they believe that an 
intercontinental ballistic missile will be in existence within a period 
of 5 to 7 years. This is just what we call a “guesstimate.” Such a 
missile would travel 5,000 miles in possibly 40 minutes. 

Of course, when you get into that type of warning time, you are 
certainly getting into a warning time, even if you have warning when 
it is discharged, that evacuation is almost impossible. 

Mr. Prerson. It is impossible completely. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. And, of course, we have this additional hazard in 
coastal cities of missiles launched from submarines. We all remember 
in World War II when a Japanese submarine surfaced outside of the 
Goleta oilfields down around Santa Barbara and machinegunned some 
of the oil tanks. 

Mr. Mriiuer. They fired shells. I have a piece of one of those shells 
on my desk as a ay tebe: ee 

Mr. Ho.trtevp. So we are not talking about that type of surfacing, 
but surfacing maybe 150, 175, or 200 miles, or maybe as time goes on, 
farther out, and discharging missiles toward San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, New York, Boston, and such places. 

When you get into that area, of course, we are dependent upon our 
picket ships and our radar warning devices, but it still indicates that 
the warning time is going down, down, and down, and we are either 
going to be completely unprepared or take such preparatory steps s 
can be taken by reasonable men. 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Garmatz just said you should build our cities on 
the heads of estuaries or bays like Baltimore, to get them away from 
the coasts. 
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Mr. Houirretp. Proceed, Mr. Pierson. 

Mr. Pierson. Thank you. 

I should like now to refer briefly to some of the accomplishments of 
our State office of civil defense in preparing California to deal with 
the effects of any enemy attack. The best way of — this is by 
listing some of the material provisions made in the way of equipment 
and supplies. But before I call attention to major items in the list, 
I venie like to say that we do not feel a complete job has been done 
by any means. However, until the Federal Government itself sub- 
stantially increases the resources needed for the operation of civil 
defense in an extreme emergency, we are compelled to do with less 
than we know we need. 

One hundred fire-fighting pumpers, bearing the emblem of civil 
defense, have been added to the equipment normally available for 
combating fires in California. 

And incidentally, speaking of natural disaster, 59 of those were used 
during the last summer fighting forest fires in the States. 

Twenty-nine heavy rescue trucks are ready to serve in any kind of 
disaster. 

Sixteen mobile radiological laboratories to assay water, air, and 
other materials for possible contamination following an atomic attack 
are on assignment to agencies in various parts of the State. 

One hundred and five car trailers carrying radiological detection 
instruments and auxiliary power equipment have been specially con- 
structed by the State office of civil defense and largely placed around 
major target areas. 

In the field of medical preparation, the showing is similarly im- 
pressive. Six hundred and eighty-three first-aid stations are scattered 
throughout California where they may be counted upon in an emer- 
gency. Itshould be 682 now. We lost one in the flood in Santa Cruz. 

Twenty-one 200-bed emergency hospital units likewise have been 
stored in sections of the State where they may be relied upon for 
instant use. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Houtrrerp. Yes. 

Mr. Liescoms. With respect to those emergency hospitals, are those 
financed by the Federal Government or by the State? 

Mr. Prerson. 50-50, State and Federal. Practically all this equip- 
ment I have mentioned has been on a 50-50 basis with the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Lrescoms. Do I understand correctly that the State did not 
appropriate any matching funds this year, the State legislature ? 

Mr. Pierson. That is correct. 

Mr. Liescoms. What does that do to any proposed procurement of 
emergency hospitals, or were the 20 eieoanel previously ? 

Mr. Pierson. The 20 were taken care of in previously budgeted 
funds. In fact, they were ordered and the money was budgeted 2 
years ago. 

Mr. po Were 20 all that you intended to procure? 

Mr. Pierson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Larscoms. Or did you intend a larger program ? 

Mr. Prerson. No; 20 were all that we intended to procure. It is 
my understanding that the Federal Government is presently con- 
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templating making some four hundred-and-something available to 
California. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. On a complete payment basis? 

Mr. Pierson. A complete payment basis. 

Mr. Ho.trtevp. That is, the Federal Government will accept that 
financial responsibility ? 

Mr. Prerson. Yes. 

Mr. Hotrrtetp. How does that compare with what you think you 
will need ? 

Mr. Prerson. Well, the Governor’s medical advisory committee felt 
that the 20 that we ordered originally were about all that we could 
expect the State legislature to pay for, or the State of California to 
pay for, and naturally we welcome more and would be very glad to 
get them, and I think that if we could get between 400 and 500, we 
would have an adequate supply to take care of the State. 

Mr. Liescoms. Do you mean that the Federal Government is going 
to furnish, completely paid for, 400 hospital units? 

Mr. Prerson. That is what our understanding is. 

Mr. Liescoms. You do not know what kind of program they have 
indicated to you that that will be? 

Mr. Prerson. No; I believe in the next 2 years. 

Mr. Liescoms. That is providing Congress gave them 

Mr. Prerson. Appropirated the money. 

Mr. Lipscoms. The way it looks now, it is going to be a longer 
program, I guess. 

Mr. Prerson. I am afraid so. 

Mr. Liescoms. That is over $10 million to California alone, is it 
not ? 

Mr. Prerson. Yes. 

Mr. Lrescoms. And then, I believe, in New York they have even a 
larger program. 

Mr. Prerson. It usually figures out that California gets about 10 
percent of any matching funds or any appropriation made for stock- 
piling. 

Mr. Liescoms. Thank you. 

Mr. Pierson. In an effort to supplement existing installations of 
communications, we have constructed two mobile communications 
centers—buses which in an emergency can provide us with radio and 
landline means of operating our control centers, and these are sup- 
plemeted by two communication trailers. 

Last year the legislature appropriated funds for five more of 
these. 

I have made no attempt to list lesser items, such as radiation detec- 
tion instruments and walkie-talkie sets, all of which may be accounted 
for only in thousands. 

Insofar as current activities are concerned, I would say that the 
survival survey being conducted in California by the Stanford Re- 
search Institute is by far the most significant. We are relying upon 
it to give us plans and information by which the chances of survival 
under atomic attack in this State may be materially improved. 

Meanwhile, we are pressing forward with already-established pro- 
grams of action in the fields of operations and public information. 
ae defense cannot afford to mark time because changes are in the 
offing. 
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Mr. Houtrretp. Mr. Pierson, what are you actually expecting from 
this Stanford research study ? 

Mr. Prerson. I would say we are expecting a master plan for civil 
defense in California. 

Mr. Houtrtretp. For all of California ? 

Mr. Pierson. Yes, sir; our program here covers the entire State. 
It is not confined to the target areas. 

Mr. Hoxitetp. How do you anticipate they will arrive at that 
master plan ? 

Mr. Pierson. By an objective study of the resources and the needs 
of California under the present type of warfare that is contemplated. 

Mr. Hortrietp. Will that entail some consultation with our mili- 
tary experts in the field of weapon effects ? 

Mr. Pierson. I would say it definitely would. 

Mr. Horie. And would it entail coordination with the military 
plans of offense and defense in California? 

Mr. Pierson. I should say so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Houiriep. Proceed. 

Mr. Pierson. That concludes my statement, gentlemen. 

I would like to have you have copies of our layout of the State in 
mutual aid regions, and also our organization charts, both prior to a 
state of extreme emergency and during a state of extreme emergency. 

The State is divided into three mutual aid regions, of which you are 
now in region 2, and in a region in which the cooperation between the 
cities and counties has been definitely outstanding. 

You have heard the testimony that the evacuation plans which 
have been made up have been coordinated among the cities and coun- 
ties, and that coordination extends over into region 3, into which 
these people would be evacuated if the ev acuation were put on. 

Mr. Houirrecp. Where have you found your best development of 
a coordinated program in these three areas ? 

Mr. Prerson. I would say in this region here. 

Mr. Hoxirtevp. In region 2? 

Mr. Pierson. Yes. 

Mr. Horirietp. Region 1 and region 2 actually have the big popula- 
tion of the State? 

Mr. Pierson. That is true. We have two critical target areas in 
region 1. 

Mr. Hortrietp. That would be San Diego and Los Angeles? 

Mr. Pierson. San Diego and Los Angeles, yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirietp. And their combined population i is around 7 million ; 
it not ? 

Mr. Prerson. Around 7 million, and I think the balance of the State 
5 million to 6 million. 

Mr. Hortrietp. And you estimate in region No. 2 there are about 
3 million % 

Mr. Prerson. It is between 3 million and 4 million, I think, yes. 

_ Mr. Houtrierp. And then region No. 3 is very sparsely populated 
in comparison ? 

Mr. Pierson. Very sparsely populated. We have Fresno and Sacra- 
mento. They are about the only large cities in that area. 
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Mr. Houirietp. So your real potential target areas would be re- 
gions 1 and 2? 

Mr. Pierson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho.irievp. That is, they would be choice areas for an enemy 
to attack, from many standpoints. And you feel that your coordina- 
tion in region No. 2 is the best of all three? 

Mr. Pierson. Yes, very definitely. 

Mr. Houirretp. Are you of the opinion that there must be real, 
practical, working coordination inside of each of these areas if the 
people are to be protected ? 

r. Prerson. If we do not have it, we have nothing. We have got 
to have it. 

Mr. Houirretp. It depends absolutely on coordination ? 

Mr. Pierson. Absolutely. 

Mr. Houirtevp. And does it depend on coordination with the mili- 
tary movements of men and supplies and facilities in those areas, so 
that there will be no conflict between them ? 

Mr. Pierson. That will be of assistance, but I think the military 
will probably have its hands full taking care of its own job, and we 
have got to have our plans made so that we can operate without any 
assistance from them. We will welcome all the assistance we can get, 
but we have to be prepared to operate without it. 

Mr. Houirtexp. I think you are very wise in taking that position. 
There is a tendency in some parts of the country to depend upon the 
military doing this job, and I think this is a very dangerous 
assumption. 

, 7m Pierson. There are not enough military to do the job success- 
ully. 

Mr. Hoxrrretp. We have had incontrovertible evidence in the form 
of testimony from the Chiefs of Staff, and they have said, without any 
dissension among them, that their job is going to be a military job of 
striking the enemy and attempting to defend the border of the United 
States against enemy attack. 

They have also said that they will need to utilize all of their men 
and all of their material in that type of action, and while saying that 
they are willing to help the people, they cannot commit these men and 
this material to civil-defense work, and I think the people ought to 
understand that and not be dependent upon the Army, as the word is, 
“Let the military do it.” 

It is confusing, and the declaration of martial law in the 1955 alert 
a its implications to a lot of people, I think, hurt the civil-defense 
elfort. 

Mr. Pierson. There is no question about it. I feel that if that had 
happened 2 years earlier, we would have had no civil defense in Cali- 
fornia, because there was considerable talk in the legislature that there 
was no necessity for civil defense, because the Army would take over 
and declare martial law, and I feel that had that statement been made 
2 years earlier, we just would not be in the picture at all. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. I think the questioning of the Chiefs of Staff by 
this committee has brought this point into focus, and the question of 
the declaration of martial law on the basis of its practicability or its 
implementation after being declared has established a record which 
the Congress will take note of, and the American people ought to 
take note of. 
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Mr. Pierson. I think Professor Fairman of Harvard, who testified 
before your committee, showed how ill advised it was. There was not 
any question about it. And that seems to have been the universal 
opinion of anybody that has given any thought to it. 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houirreip. Mr. Balwan. 

Mr. Batwan. We might want to ask the witness what effect a 
declaration of martial law might have in the next Operation Alert 
exercise, the 1956 exercise, in view of the fact that the ODM Admin- 
istrator, Dr. Flemming, had indicated that it would be used again. 

Mr. Pierson. It was so announced in the papers out here. I think 
it will be even more ill advised to do it again. It would show that 
they meant it the first time, and the general impression that went 
throughout the country was that it was more or less released without 
sufficient thought being given to it. 

If they repeat it, it will indicate that they meant it, and it will just 
serve to confuse the situation still further, in my opinion. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. I think that the civil defense law, not to mention 
the inherent powers of the President, gives to the President any power 
that he needs to exercise in case of an attack by the enemy. The exer- 
cise of that power in my opinion could well be exercised under the 
emergency powers of the President in recognition of emergency areas 
without using the term “martial law.” 

I am only afraid of the term “martial law” from the standpoint of 
civil defense of making the people believe that the Army is going to 
take over. 

Mr. Pierson. That is right. 

Mr. Houirrevp. And if you once get that feeling abroad in the land, 
you are just going to lose your volunteers by the thousands. 

Mr. Prerson. That is right. We have enough to contend with now, 
without having that. And, of course, I think, too, that if martial law 
were declared, it would probably mean placing a brigadier or major 
general in the office of the governor, or in my office during a state of 
extreme emergency, and we would take our orders from them. 

The general impression of martial law among the people is that the 
soldiers fill the streets and tell everybody what to do. 

Mr. Hoxrrtevp. That is right. 

Mr. Pierson. But that is not the way it is going to happen. 

Mr. Hotrrtevp. That is right. 

Does the California Disaster Act give to the governor the same 
degree of powers in this field of emergency declaration that the 
New York act has? 

Mr. Pierson. I am sure it does. He takes complete charge of the 
State the mintue a state of emergency becomes effective, and under the 
amendments passed a year ago, when we receive the alert from the 
Air Force, a state of extreme emergency becomes effective immediately, 
and he has already issued the orders that will be effective when that 
takes place. 

Mr. Hortrteitp. Would that be executed by you as the State director ? 

Mr. Prerson. Yes, sir. He delegates authority to me under the 
act, and that is in those orders that have already been issued. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Where would you operate from ? 

Mr. Prerson. Sacramento. We are presently located in a control 
center about 8 miles outside of the city. Our radiological experts tell 
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us that if San Francisco was hit, we would probably have to evacuate 
there in 2 hours under the or dinary prevailing winds, and then we 
would plan to move to Chico and move the government with us. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Is your control center under ground ¢ 

Mr. Pierson. No, sir. It was built some 4 years ago when we were 
not considering the hydrogen bomb. We are in the midst of a flat 
place out there. 

Mr. Houirrmerp. That is one of the things that bothers us. We found 
the same condition in Detroit, I believe. The control center was above 
ground and quite close in to what would ordinarily be considered the 
prime target area. 

We find a slowness on the part of people everywhere to readjust 
their thinking toward this new radioactive fallout hazard. I know 
you are aware of it, and I know that you have to wrestle with budgets 
and sometimes stubborn legislators, too, both on the State and Federal 
level. 

Mr. Minter. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miiuer. Mr. Riehlman, I think, was trying to ask a question. 

Mr. Rrenuman. I do not want to get off the subject that you are on, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Have you finished with that phase of it ? 

Mr. Hoirrevp. Yes. 

Mr. Rieuiman. I do not want to interrupt that line of questioning. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. No. That is all right. 

Mr. Rreutman. How long have you been State director, Mr. Pier- 
son ¢ 

Mr. Pierson. Since April of last year. I was acting director, after 
General Robertson died, for 6 months, and then I was appointed State 
director. I was with General Robertson as his assistant for 4 years 
prior to that time. 

Mr. Rrentman. So that you have had practically 6 years of experi- 
ence? 

Mr. Pierson. Yes, sir; I have been in it since September of 1950, 
when the office was set up. 

Mr. Rreunrman. This committee would be very anxious to know 
what cooperation you have had and what your feeling is toward the 
direction given you from the Federal Government. 

Mr. Pierson. I would say that from the regional office of the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration we have had excellent cooperation. 

From the national level, I would say it is fairly good. That may be 
because of the distance involved. But it seems to take longer, and you 
get less satisfaction, when you are dealing with the national than you 
do with a regional office. 

Mr. Rieutman. That is what we are interested in, from the na- 
tional side, as far as that part is concerned. 

Mr. Pierson. It may be a matter of distance and it may not, but we 
have absolutely no complaints with the regional office. “And I think 
that the situation, as far as the regional office, has changed for the 
better. I think it has improved over the years and is much better 
today, far better today than it was 4 years ago. 

Mr. Rieuuman. Do you feel that the regional office is operating 
under adequate authority ? 
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Mr. Pierson. Yes; they have, of course, to go to the national on 
some decisions of policy and things of that nature, but they seem to 
have the authority necessary. 

Mr. Rreutman. What do you think you can give this committee in 
the way of information that will strengthen our Federal civil-defense 
program ?¢ 

Mr. Pierson. Well, I have some very definite ideas on what would 
help the situation. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. We would certainly like to have them from you, 
Mr. Pierson. 

Mr. Pierson. No. 1, I think the agency lacks prestige. I think it 
can attain that by giving Cabinet status to the Administrator. It 
lacks prestige equally at the State level and local levels, and I think 
that that recognition at the last level would tend to give prestige all 
along the line. 

Mr. Hottrierp. Do you think the formation of master plans with 
the consultation of local people and the firm establishment of these 
plans would do a lot to clarify the situation and indicate a stable 
position on the part of the Federal Government? 

Mr. Pierson. Very definitely, and if those master plans and stable 
plans were combined with assistance for administration when you 
met those standards, I think it would do an immeasurable amount of 
good. 

I think that you have got to set up those standards, though, and un- 
less they meet them they should not receive any financial assistance. 

Mr. Rrentman. Now, let me ask you this question, too, Mr. Pierson. 
Do you feel that if these standards are set up by the Federal Govern- 
ment, they should have authority to see that they are carried out? 

Mr. Pierson. Yes; and I think they would work this way. I think 
a city or a county should prepare its plans. They should be checked 
through the regional coordinators’ offices of the State agency and 
approved by the State. 

Then the Federal Government should make its subventions on that 
basis. 

Now, naturally, they should check occasionally, as they would audit 
any funds that are paid out, not alone from the auditing basis, but 
as to whether or not the program is being held up to those standards. 

However, I am very firmly against the establishment of any dis- 
aster areas within a State under control of a Federal agency. 

In a State as jealous of its local autonomy as California, where the 
State itself has difficulty imposing its desires upon the local subdivi- 
sions, I think any attempt to set up a Federal agency, in spite of Mayor 
Christopher’s assertion, would meet with something short of revolu- 
tion, probably, but it would be very definitely repugnant to the people 
of the State. 

Mr. Hoxtrrerp. But that does not necessarily preclude the major 
point, that there should be these target areas ? 

Mr. Prerson. We have them. We are operating on that basis. 

Mr. Houirrevp. You are in favor of the target areas, but you want 
those areas under the control of the State rather than under the con- 
trol of Washington ? 

Mr. Pierson. Definitely. 

Mr. Horirrevp. You feel that you can give, without interruption in 
point of taking undue time, you can give the liaison between Wash- 
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ington and the regional area, or the target area, that is necessary to 
make it efficient ? 

Mr. Prerson. Definitely. 

Mr. Hotirrerp. We have had complaints, you know, from local 
areas that by the time they go through the State office and back to 
Washington, or through the regional office and back to Washington 
and then back to them, that it takes so long that they have forgotten 
what they asked for. 

Mr. Pierson. Well, this is a rather big program, and I think it is 
like many other big programs. 

Personalities and politics and empire-building creep into it. But I 
think if you have a program, and it can be shown that you are living 
up to the standards of that program, and the coordination is there, 
that is what we are after, and I do not think that it helps to interject 
another echelon into the situation. 

Cities like to go around the State and contact Federal authority, 
and quite frankly one of the great troubles in this State—it is not a 
great trouble, but one of the troubles is—that the cities will go to the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration and get advice or information 
that has not yet been made available to the State. And that just does 
not make for good organization. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. That is right. 

Mr. Prerson. And if we set up these Federal areas, I think we would 
have more of it instead of less of it. 

Mr. Roracr. Is it not a fact, Mr. Pierson, that the State of Cali- 
fornia, geographically, does not have the civil-defense problem of 
proximity to other States? 

Mr. Prerson. That is true. None of our target areas overlaps any 
State line. 

Mr. Rozack. So basically you can argue that position a lot better 
than where an area in 3 or 4 States may be involved. 

Mr. Pierson. I agree with you. 

Mr. Rrentman. That would be the same as New Jersey and New 
York and Pennsylvania. They are in an entirely different complex 
from what you have here. 

Mr. Rosack. They do not have that. 

Mr. Hoxtrretp. As a matter of fact, there is the tri-State group of 
New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut who have realized that they 
are a target complex, notwithstanding the fact that there are different 
State lines. 

Mr. Pierson. That is right. 

Mr. Hotirrerp. And the governors of those States have organized 
0 tri-State target area authority, you might say, or at least a coordi- 
nating council, 

We plan to have one of those governors testify before we end our 
hearings on their experience in joining together in these States back 
in the thickly populated East. 

Mr. Prerson. Of course, I am speaking entirely as it concerns Cali- 
fornia. Ia that the situation changes entirely where the target 
areas are different. 

Mr. Hotrrrerp. I think your argument is a good argument, because 
with all of the other handicaps you have, I cannot see any legislation 
ignoring the sovereign power of the State. 
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I think, however, there is an obligation on the part of the State to 
see that that recognition of the State does not constitute a further 
obstacle in an efficient operation of a regional area. 

Mr. Pierson. I agree with you, sir. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. But I see no insurmountable obstacle there. We 
overcame it in the allocation of surplus properties through the State 
school board here to the different school districts, having each school 
district comply with the criteria set up by the State, and then the 
limited amount of surplus property was allocated on the basis of a 
priority list of needs in the different school districts of the State. 

So I do not think this is an insurmountable obstacle, sir. 

Mr. Pierson. I do not think so. 

Mr. Rogack. Mr. Chairman, may I pursue for a moment this sur- 
vival plan concept ? 

Mr. Houtrreip. Yes. 

Mr. Roszacx. Is it conceivable that the survival plan study for this 
area would come up with a finding that you could not have a survival 
plan? 

Mr. Pierson. It is conceivable. 

Mr. Rosack. It is conceivable on this theory, namely, that evacua- 
tion presupposes warning time, and if you do not have that, you con- 
ceivably would not have evacuation. 

On the other hand, it has been represented by Governor Peterson 
that the impact of these large explosions is such that you could not do 
anything within any large area. 

80 therefore, if there is a finding that a survival plan, or if it were 
the finding of the survival plan group that you could not have any 
survival, then it would follow, would it not, that you would not have 
a civil defense organization ? 

Mr. Pierson. It is possible, but I do not think it is probable. I 
think it will come up with the best way of doing things. 

That is the question, what would be the best way of doing what we 
can do. And that is what I believe the survival plan study will come 
up with. 

Now, it may be shelter; it may be evacuation; it may be a combina- 
tion. I donot know what it will be. 

Mr. Ropacx. Well, Governor Peterson testified before this commit- 
tee that these studies were oriented around evacuation, and he agreed 
that in the era of the missile, evacuation was pretty much out. 

So it was a question of what he was planning for. 

He said that, when he went before the Congress about a year ago 
for this study money, he was not aware of the threat of this missile. 
Now, that is a matter of the degree of information that he may have 
had about it a year ago, but I am trying to explore, since you made a 
statement here that this survival plan study would give us the best 
means of surviving, whether within the logic of this argument you 
may not have any means of survival. 

Mr. Pierson. I do not want to play on words. 

Mr. Rosack. Do you follow my point? 

Mr. Pierson. I follow what you are thinking, yes. 

However, there was considerable agitation in the State to have 
the surveys made by different cities and different counties, and our 
reason for having Stanford Research do the job was so that they 
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could get an objective study rather than have a study made by some- 
body with preconceived ideas. 

And I think we will get such a study. 

Mr. Rogpack. Well, now, is it a matter of collecting more facts, 
or is it a matter of making certain policy judgments? Is Stanford 
going to make the policy judgments, or are they going to collect the 
facts, or are they going to do both ? 

Mr. Pierson. They are going to collect the facts and make their 
recommendations to our office, and we will then decide what in our best 
judgment is the thing to do. 

Mr. Rosackx. You say “our office.” You mean the State office? 

Mr. Prerson. The State office, yes. It will have to be approved 
finally by FDCA, because they are putting up the money. 

Mr. Rosack. Suppose you think that the study is inconsequential 
and the FCDA thinks it is important; what happens then? 

Mr. Prerson. Well, it will not be adopted in this State under those 
circumstances. 

Mr. Rozack. I would like to ask you this question along the same 
lines. In the case of emergency, do you consider that you are subject 
to direction or control in a command sense from any Federal official 
in the FCDA or elsewhere ? 

Mr. Pierson. No. I take my orders from the Governor of the State. 

We have recommended, in commenting upon legislation that had 
been proposed, that while we believe the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministrator should have the power to recommend and suggest what 
might be done within the State, we did not believe he should have the 
authority to order the Governor to take any action. We feel that that 
is entirely up to the Governor. 

Mr. Rosack. That is all the questions I had. 

Mr. Lrescoms. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houirtevp. Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Liescoms. But if FCDA orders a yellow alert or red alert, that 
is a command to you. 

Mr. Pierson. Yes. I overlooked that. They do make that com- 
mand, and that would throw us into a state of extreme emergency, 
under which the Governor is in complete control of the entire State. 

Mr. Lrescoms. And that almost commands the Governor to operate, 
to go into action. 

Mr. Pierson. It surely does, yes. 

Mr. Lipscoms. So there is a certain command function at FCDA. 

Mr. Prerson. I agree with you on that, yes, sir. 

Mr. Hourrerp. And, of course, they get that from the Air Force. 

Mr. Prerson. They get that from the Air Force. And as I under- 
stand it, the only reason they press the button is because the Air Force 
refuses to take the responsibility. 

It does seem rather ridiculous that they should have to have some- 
body else there to press the button, but that seems to be the way it is. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. Of course, the whole civilian function that goes into 
operation is not a military function. 

Mr. Prerson. That is true. But the military has to make the de- 
cision. 

Mr. Hotiriretp. They make the decision as to the degree of danger of 
the attack, that is, the imminence of the attack, which I think is 
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proper, because they have control of the radar networks and the picket 
ships, and so forth. 

Mr. Pierson. They have the information. 

Mr. Howirtetp. And it does seem a little bit of a duplication within 
that one office, but I am not so sure it is not all right from a standpoint 
of keeping the military line of authority clear from the civilian line 
of authority. 

I think it is not so much a command function as it is a furnishing 
of information upon which civilian command goes into effect. 

We have asked Mr.’ White, of the Stanford Research Center, to be 
here. 

Mr. Balwan, I am wondering if we cannot have him come forward 
and answer some of these qeustions here. Or is he scheduled for 

Mr. Rrenuman. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to interrupt Mr. 
White, but I would like to ask Mr. Pierson just one other question or 
two, if I could. 

Mr. Houirtevp. I am not dismissing Mr. Pierson. 

Mr. Rrenuman. Isee. Allright. Fine. 

Mr. Hotirte.p. I was trying to ascertain from the staff what sched- 
ule has been finally arrived at. 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Chairman, we asked the Standford Research 
Center to appear at the same time that Mr. Pierson is appearing 
because they are contractors with the State with FCDA money. And 
if Mr. Pierson is going to be in Los Angeles, it might be as well to ask 
Mr. White, who represents Stanford Research Center, who is here, to 
see whether he would be available down there. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Mr. White, what is you pleasure ? 

Mr. Wurrr. At your convenience, sir. 

Mr. Houirtetp. This is quite an important point, because, as evi- 
denced by these news clippings, there seems to be a lack of cooperation 
in the Los Angeles area which apparently obtains up here. 

Your study will be a study to determine a master plan for the State 
of California and these three target areas, I suppose. 

Mr. Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horirrevp. I think maybe the explanation of that in the Los 
Angeles area might be helpful to some who seem to be a little bit con- 
fused on this subject. 

Mr. Wurirr. We would be glad to do this. It would, however, be a 
repetition of the series of two meetings that we have had with most of 
the people concerned down there. 

Mr. Houirietp. Is that so? 

Mr. Wurre. We have already expalined to them the objectives of 
the program, which we now have underway. 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Chairman, that is with certain selected officials 
in civil defense in those areas, as I understand it. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Wurtre. Yes, sir. There were two groups, I believe, and we 
covered between the two groups most of the Los Angeles area basin. 

I am not in any way trying to influence whether or not I should 
be in Los Angeles, but I do want to make this clear. 

Mr. Houiriexp. I think that that type of meeting would be quite 
a different type of meeting from before this committee down there. 
I think possibly you would get more understanding among the rank 
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and file of the people by an appearance before the committee down 
there, because I believe your remarks would be known to more people, 
and it might help to clear up some of the confusion. 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to explain to Mr. White 
yesterday that the committee is in no way attempting to order them. 

Mr. Houirretp. That is right. 

Mr. Batwan. But we are merely submitting an invitation since 
they are contractors with a State agency and are operating under 
contract. We did not want to prejudice their findings in any way. 

Mr. Horirtetp. That is right. You are under no compulsion at 
all, as is none of the witnesses. We have not used a subpena or even 
used any force. All of the witnesses have gladly, I should say, volun- 
teered to come forward and give testimony, and if it would in any 
way prejudice your position to explain what your objective is, and 
even to explain how you intend to go about obtaining that objective, 
we, of course, would excuse you. 

Mr. Wuire. I am in complete understanding of the ground rules 
under which you are operating, sir, and I do not see how an explana- 
tion of our position in this study could possibly prejudice the findings. 

We are looking at this as a research study. 

Mr. Rosack. Mr. Chairman, I hope that Mr. White will be avail- 
able for questioning, because these studies are wholly financed with 
Federal funds, and are conducted according to certain operating 
guidelines or manuals that the Federal agency puts out. And if the 
question were asked for example, as we have asked Mr. Pierson, 
whether it is conceivable that these studies will not come up with any 
survival plan, that that ought not to be considered as prejudicial to 
the inquiry, because I hope it is the purpose of the committee to ascer- 
tain the value of the expenditure. 

Mr. Mriiter. Mr. Chairman, when you are through with that, I 
would like to ask a few questions. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. I think possibly I should conclude this interchange 
with Mr. White by saying that 1f you can be available to us in Los 
Angeles, possibly following the testimony of Mr. Pierson down there, 
you could give, in addition to his testimony, a setting of the State 
responsibility and the State scope of action which will be involved 
in your study, which would be valuable to the committee, 

Mr. Wurre. We should be very happy to do that. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mituer. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mriiter. Mr. Pierson, in your table of organization, I notice 
that the adjutant general of the State plays a part, and you very 
carefully mark out the National Guard Reserve as one who is the 
group that would be brought into your picture. The National Guard 
Reserve here, of course, I assume, is just the State reserve. 

Mr. Pierson. That is right. 

Mr. Mixer. And not the recognized National Guard, that would 
not be under the adjutant general’s control, per se, in the event of an 
emergency. 

Now, this National Guard Reserve is the same thing that we knew 
during the late war as the State guard ? 

Mr, Prerson. That is right; yes. 
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down Mr. Mixer. It was equipped with surplus Federal material, and 
eople, not too much of it, and yet it played a very important part, but be- 
: cause there was no glamour attached to it, we have lost sight of the 
White great work that it did do at that time in using men who were not fit 
them. for active military duty in guarding lines of supplies. Right here 
s in San Francisco, they took over the guarding of the waterfront and 
since all of that. And I assume that you need a disciplined body such as 


under that, contemplated in any of these emergencies that you want to use. 
_ way. Now, what provision is being made to train and equip this par- 
on at ticular group? 
P even Mr. Pierson. That is entirely under the adjutant general. Our con- 
volun- nection with the National Guard is one of coordination entirely. Of 
mSny course, they are under the direct orders of the Governor, but as far as 
3, and our office is concerned, it is a coordination matter entirely. 
active, Mr. Miter. I appreciate that they are under him directly, but 
neverthless, the Governor having transferred under law his powers to 
- Fules you in this respect, I assume that he would not withhold the operation 
plana- or the use of the National Guard from you. 
dings. It is true that you would not issue the orders directly to them, but 
: through the adjutant general of the State, if it became necessary to 
avail- guard the supplies that were being sent into an area or to direct traffic, 
1 with or to do any of the things that disciplined men are used for, you would 
rating want them, and therefore, you have an interest in how they are going 
Af the to be equipped and where they are going to be armed. 
A agpeem Mr. Prerson. That is true. 
th any Mr. Miter. And I was just wondering if you could tell us some- 
cial to thing of that. 
— My interest primarily—lI sit on the Armed Services Committee, and 
hat. I I am interested in this particular phase of it, and I would like to 
that, have your thinking on that, because we may have to do a lot of 
coordinating of committee work to get this thing worked out. 
mene Mr. Pirrson. I will have to admit that I am completely unfamiliar 
a F with it. I smiled when you spoke of this because I remembered when 
ar, ? this chart was first set up, Governor Warren and Adjutant General 
P 1 7 O’Sullivan were looking at it, and at that time we had a full black 
env line from the office of the director of civil defense to the National 
Guard, and General O’Sullivan whispered in the Governor’s ear, and 
the Governor said, “Better put some holes in that line.” 

It stuck with me over the years. 

Mr. Mrrxer. I can see why the holes are there. Having also at one 
ah time served in the National Guard office in California, I understand 
ie, il it, but I think that this is going to play an important part if we want 
- et to eliminate the thing that you have been talking about and the thing 
' Ghiard that the committee has been talking about, getting the Regular Army 
, or the regular services out of the picture, because there is going to 

be discussion. 
: ednld I know of many men who served with honor in the State guard 
@ of an during the war and received no recognition after that. I know that 
there is a group on standby that is ready to cooperate with you. But 
‘4 thew I think that some place up and down the line they should be brought 


into the picture, and If I may have Mr. White’s attention, I was 
going to say that I thought maybe the Stanford Research Institute, 
in making its study, should give some thought to how this group is 
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going to be cared for, because as I see it, on the national level, sooner 
or later we have got to recognize it and got to make provisions and 
supply them from surplus arms and surplus equipment that will be 
available just as we did during World War II. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Mr. Garmatz. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Pierson, as the State’s director, have you con- 
tacted other States on the coast here? In other words, in any of these 
larger cities, whether they be on the east coast or the west coast, have 
you contacted them in any way to exchange ideas. Have plans with 
other cities on the west coast that would be similar to San Francisco 
or Los Angeles been discussed. 

Mr. Prerson. We have exchanged correspondence with every other 
State. Then, of course, we have the National Association of State 
Directors, on which Mr.—what is his name back there—he has been 
our vice president up until this year. And all the States exchange 
plans. And we also have a Far Western Association of the States that 
are in the Seventh FCDA Region. 

Mr. Garmatz. When you say you exchange plans statewide, do you 
also exchange them on a city basis? 

Mr. Pierson. I believe they do. 

Mr. Garmatz. In other words, there may be a city on the east coast 
that would be very similar to San Francisco, as far as an attack might 
be concerned ? 

Mr. Pierson. The city and county directors have an association of 
their own, the United States Civil Defense Council, and they exchange 
plans. The city of Portland held an evacuation not long ago, and 
quite a number of the city directors went up there to witness that, and 
some of the men from our staff in Sacramento, also. 

Mr. Garmatz. There is cooperation ? 

Mr. Pierson. There is full cooperation; yes, sir. 

As a matter of fact, Admiral Barbey, who is the director in Wash- 
ington, was in town, I believe, yesterday, and went down to talk to 
Stanford Research, and talked to Admiral Cook, and our regional 
coordinator is going down to talk to the people in southern California 
about how they are doing things. 

Mr. Hoxirretp. Some time ago when we were talking, I mentioned 
a comparison between the local disasters and the possible attack of 
an enemy, and I have just been handed a copy of the statement by 
General Sturgis. Reading a part of his statement comparing the flood 
disaster of 1955 in New England and the Civil Defense exercise in 
June 1955: 


Considering the New England area alone: 180 persons died in the flood ; 50 mil- 
lion persons would have been killed in Operation Alert; 252 persons were hos- 
pitalized as a result of the flood ; 2,700,000 people would have required hospitali- 
zation in Operation Alert. One hundred and sixty-one thousand people were 
made homeless in the New England flood as compared with the 8 million esti- 
mated for Operation Alert. 

In the face of such a level of destruction, the problem is, first, one of survival 
in the literal sense of the word, followed by the quickest possible recuperation. 
Obviously, total preparedness is beyond the realm of feasibility. We can make 
and must take, however, all possible methods to insure the preservation of our 
national power to resist and to overcome an attack. 


So my only point in bringing that out at the time is that we must 
not think that when we arrive at the point where we can take care of 
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sooner local disasters, that we have an organization adequate enough to take 

ns and care of this type of disaster. 

will be Mr. Pierson. We definitely do not think so. This was more or less 

a training exercise. It was a lot better than a dry run, and it gave us 

some conception. But it is no more near the real thing than these 

tests in Las Vegas are as to what is going to happen. 

uu con- Unfortunately, I think that they convey a lot of misinformation, 

f these too. We explode a small bomb over there, and immediately everybod 

t, have in the target area is going to build a shelter in their bathroom. It 

is with just is not going to work that way. 

uNncisco Mr. Garmatz. It did help to bring on volunteers, too, did it not? 
Mr. Pierson. Yes, sir. 

y other Mr. Garmatz. So it sort of inoculated your overall program. 

r State Mr. Pierson. Yes, sir. 

is been Mr. Hotirtevp. Here is an interchange of questions and answers 

change between General Twining, Chief of Staff of the Air Force, and myself: 

es that I said: 

By the same line of reasoning, in the modern type of airpower which has been 

do you demonstrated in the Soviet Union’s May Day parade, and the knowledge that 

we have that they also have atomic nuclear weapons, would not the course of 


prudence cause you to acknowledge that such a breakthrough might occur in our 


9 
t coast defenses, also? 


might General Twining said: 


3 f That is correct. 
aap 0 I said: 
change 


Would you say at this time that the advantage of offense has become so great 
that no nation could defend itself against a first-class air power attack with 
nuclear weapons completely? 


General Twining’s answer was: 


I certainly don’t feel that they could completely prevent severe damage to their 
Wash- country. 
talk to And I further said: 


egional If we don’t have an adequate military force in being and also an adequate 
ifornia defense setup in being, we wouldn’t have time to prepare it. 


. General Twining said: 
ntioned © 
tack of That is correct. We cannot count on having time to prepare it. 


1ent by This brings about the urgency of getting a civilian-defense organi- 
1e flood zation in being which will be a real one and not a paper organization. 
rcise In Mr. Pierson. That is true. 

Mr. Hortrtecp. Are there any further questions? 

; 50 mil- Mr. Ropack. Mr. Chairman, there was one question that Mr. Lips- 
ere hos- comb asked, and I wanted to ask another one in connection with it. 
‘ospitali- Is it the situation now that the State of California believes that 
Saree from the standpoint of stockpile material, to which the Federal Gov- 
| ernment has made contributions, that the State has pretty much 
survival reached its goals, and has got enough material, substantially / 
peration. Mr. Prerson. The goals were set up originally by General Robert- 
ap pom son, who was the first State Director of Civil Defense. He was an 
officer of wide and distinctive service, and he did a magnificent job 
here. He set up these goals that he thought we should meet, and they 
had the approval of the legislature, and when those goals were at- 
tained, the funds remaining reverted to the general fund. 
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I doubt very much whether the legislature at present would author- 
ize funds to go beyond that point. 

Mr. Ropack. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Mr. Lipscomb? 

Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Pierson, weren’t those plans made on assump- 
tions that are very different from today ? 

Mr. Pierson. That is true. 

Mr. Lirscoms. So, so far as the program in California is concerned, 
it should be reevaluated on the basis of stockpiling ? 

Mr. Pierson. I agree with you, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Of course, I also realize the trouble you have had 
over the period of years. 

Mr. Prerson. Yes. Our operating budget, sir, over the past few 
years, might be of interest to you: 

1950-51, $627,000; 1951-52, $1,014,000 ; 1952-53, $1,180,000; 1953-54, 
$962,000 ; 1954-55, $919,000 ; 1955-56, estimated, $970,000 ; and 1956-57, 
$908,000. 

So there has been a steady decrease, and naturally it has meant a 
decrease in staff as well as in operations. 

We had a high of 150 people and we now operate, statewide, with 96. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Senator Miller's report—and I cannot quote it 
exactly—I believe I remember it indicated that the committee felt that 
the planning for civil defense was almost completed, and the prepara- 
tions were almost completed. That was the impression that I get 
by reading the report. 

That is not the feeling of the Office of Civil Defense in California 
is it? 

Mr. Pierson. I do not think plans are ever completed. We have 
got to be in a fluid state to be able to be adopted to whatever conditions 
exist. And while that statement was made in the Senator’s report, 
I think he will agree that static plans are not much good unless the 
conditions for which they were planned remain static, also. 

Mr. Lipscoms. And also in the report it is indicated that perhaps 
the legislature should reevaluate the expenditures and perhaps cut 
them even further than they have been cut in recent years. 

Mr. Prerson. So did the legislative auditor’s report this year. They 
are going to take us on next year to cut us still more. 

Mr. Liescomes. In view of the findings of this congressional com- 
mittee and other facts that are coming out at this time, the State legis- 
lature as well as the Congress needs to receive the information neces- 
sary to both appropriate more money for civil defense purposes, both 
nationally and statewide. 

Mr. Pierson. I agree with you, sir. 

og Lirescoms. And I believe in my opinion that that is true, nation- 
wide. 

Mr. Pierson. There is no question about it. 

I think the attitude of the State legislatures has been a reflection 
of the attitude taken by Congress. Every time Congress cut the civil- 
defense budget, the State legislatures did likewise, and it is the most 
natural thing in the world. 

They feel that you fellows in Washington know more about it than 
they do, and if you do not think it is serious, why should they ? 

Mr. Miuier. I think you attribute to the State legislature things 
that are not becoming to them, because, like Mr. Lipscomb, I was a 
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member of the legislature, and I never gave a damn what Congress 
thought about it, and I am sure that they do not care very much 
what we think about things, either. 

Mr. Lipscoms. If the gentleman will yield——— 

Mr. Mirier. I yield. 

Mr. Lirscoms. When I was in the legislature, I think—in fact, 1 
know now—that I was completely misinformed about the need for 
adequacy of civil defense, and it was my lack of knowledge that en- 
couraged me to cut funds that Mr. Pierson was seeking at that time. 

Mr. Pierson. We did our best to inform you, sir. 

Mr. Mriter. But do not blame it on Congress. 

You know, I may say, Mr. Pierson, as an ex-member of the legisla- 
ture, if I may, I sometimes get quite a kick out of the actions of the 
legislature. I at one time saved a file, and we received resolutions, 
and I am certain Mr. Holifield and Mr. Lipscomb will remember it, 
asking for more money for agriculture, more money for schools, more 
money for highways, more money for this, more money for that, until 
we had a file about that thick, and then the crowning one came toward 
the close of the legislature, when we got a resolution: 

“You must effect strict economy and get some tax reductions for the 
hard-pressed people of California.” 

So let us not talk about the influence. You do the job on the leg- 
islature and let us not pass that buck back to Congress. 

Mr. Pierson. We try hard. 

Mr. Miuier. Allright. Youtry. But do not give it to us. 

Mr. Hoxirretp. Mr. Riehiman. 

Mr. Rireutman. Mr. Pierson, as State civil defense director, what 
emphasis have you as director and your organization put on shelter 
programs ? 

Mr. Pierson. Very little, since we first tried. We went into the 
legislature, I believe, in 1951, and there was talk of a $150 million 
appropriation for shelters. 

And as I reminded Mr. Lipscomb in Washington, we were laughed 
out of court. 

Mr. Rrextman. I am not thinking so much about the building 
of a shelter program through Federal and State funds, but has any 
emphasis been put on a program, and information given to the public, 
as to what they can do to protect themselves? 

Mr. Pierson. We have prepared plans for home shelters to be built 
in the backyards, and given them wide dissemination. They were 
drawn up for us by the Department of Architecture, and I believe 
ie the average man could build one at a cost between $500 
and $1,000. 

There was also encouragement given by FCDA that arrangements 
had been made by the FHA to finance the building of such shelters. 

I doubt that 100 have been built in the State of California. I 
have no way of knowing, but there was a lot of interest immediately 
following the Las Vegas explosion of last year, and then it just died 
apparently a natural death, because we hear very little of it any 
more. 

Mr. Rrentman. In this new program and study of survival, I am 
sure some emphasis is going to be given to shelter programs, and not 
in mass construction of large shelters. But I would expect that a 
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serious consideration is going to be given, and I think should be 
given, as to what the people can do to protect themselves in inexpen- 
sive types of shelters in their homes. 

I think that from the Federal side, FCDA has a considerable 
amount of information as to what type of shelter can be constructed in 
new homes without great additional expense. 

Mr. Prerson. They have given widespread dissemination to plans, 
too, and there are booklets of various types of plans that can be used. 

Mr. Rreuiman. Did you actually know of anyone in the area that 
you cover that has built any type of shelter in his own home? 

Mr. Pierson. No, sir, I do not. 

Mr. Riruitman. You have not built one in your own? 

Mr. Prerson. No, sir. I have got a culvert right next to my house 
that I intend to dive for until the attack is over. 

Mr. Rrextman. You may have answered this in response to my first 
question. Do you feel that it is an important project and one that 
should be given more consideration ? 

Mr. Pierson. Yes, I do. I do think this, however, that whether 
we believe in evacuation or not, it does not matter an awful lot. 

An awful lot of people are going to start when that whistle blows, 
and I think it is incumbent upon the cities and counties to see that 
the roads are marked in the best possible way for them to get out. 

Mr. Rrentman. I am not going to argue the point of a combination 
of shelter and evacuation. 

Mr. Pierson. Yes. I think a combination is bound to come about, 
because as Mr. Holifield has said, the warning time is getting less and 
less, and if you get that red alert, everybody is going to dive for the 
nearest bed or desk or chair, and if they have a shelter, they are going 
to get into it. 

Mr. Horrrrecp. Doesn’t the very trend that you speak of indicate 
that we should start thinking a little bit more about shelter? 

Mr. Prerson. Definitely. 

Mr. Rirui~man. I am more convinced every day, Mr. Pierson, that 
we have got to institute a program and encourage the people to do 
something for themselves and not expect that the Federal Govern- 
ment is going to be able to come in and do everything for them, any 
more than you can expect that the Army and the Navy and the Air 
Force, in case of a catastrophe, are going to come in and pick them 
up and carry them out to sabete. 

That just is not going to happen, and I think that, from the Fed- 
eral side and then from the State side, we have got to see that the 
American people understand that and that they can do some things 
for themselves that are not going to be too expensive. 

Mr. Prerson. That is right. 

Mr. Rieniman. And we are not going to be able to evacuate San 
Francisco or Oakland or New York City in the era that we are living 
in today and save our people. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. Admiral Cook has complied with a request and 
has submitted to us a pamphlet here, instruction S. 106, instructions 
for completing building analysis schedule, FCDA Form 122, which 
will be received as part of the record. 

(The pamphlet above referred to will be found in the files of the 
subcommittee. ) 
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Mr. Hotirtexp. I have also had a request from a gentleman by the 
name of James M. Leaver, chairman of the civic committee of the 
Rock Ridge Improvement Group in Oakland, to submit for the rec- 
ord a telegram to the President regarding the roadbuilding program 
now before the Congress and the Senate, dated as of February 27, that 
also will be accepted as part of the files of the committee. 

(The telegram referred to will be found in the files of the sub- 
committee.) 

Mr. Howirtetp. We regret we do not have the time to give Mr. 
Leaver and other people a chance to make a statement. 

However, the record will be kept open, and anyone in this area 
who wishes to submit a statement for the files of the committee—those 
statements will be received by mailing to the committee in Washington. 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Chairman, could be submit for the record also 
in the proper place with Mr. Pierson’s testimony a copy of the Cali- 
fornia State Natural Disaster Act? 

Is that the name, sir? 

Mr. Prerson. The California Disaster Act. 

Incidentally, our act has always been known as the disaster act, 
and the governing body has always been the California Disaster Coun- 
cil, and our mutual-aid agreement is the disaster and civil-defense 
master mutual-aid agreement that we have had with the cities and 
counties. 

So “disaster” has always had a prominent part, and the model 
ordinances that have been adopted by most cities and counties refer 
to it as the civil defense and disaster ordinance. 

Mr. Houtrterp. That will be received. 

(The statute referred to will be found in the appendix, exhibit 1, 

. 2533. 
7 Mr. Leaver. Mr. President, may I make a statement? I am also 
a conferee of the Industrial College of the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Houirietp. Will you please give your name to the reporter ? 

Mr. Leaver. I am James M. Leaver. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. All right, Mr. Leaver. 

Do you have something else you would like to submit? 

Mr. Leaver. I would like to submit this, and I would like to state 
that I am also on the conservation committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, and put 60 years for its conservation in the 
building of America and the homes and everything. 

Mr. Hoxirrevp. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Leaver. I have very extensive experience, and I have machinery 
all over the country. We built all the prefab homes, and everything. 
T could give you some good information. 

Mr. HouiFrevp. Thank you very much. 

If you would like to submit to us a statement, we will be glad to 
have it, Mr. Leaver, and file it with your telegram which you have 
submitted to me heretofore. 

Mr. Leaver. Where will I send it to? 

_ Mr. Hourrretp. To room 1611, New House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. That is the committee’s chambers. 

Mr. Leaver. Thank you. I know Washington. 

Mr. Hotrrreitp. Thank you very much, sir. 
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Mr. Prerson. Mr. Holifield, I would like to tell the committee that 
California has 4,100 detection instruments. I think we have more 
than all the rest of the States combined, and about 1,000 walkie- 
talkies, in addition to the other equipment that I enumerated. 

Mr. Mitxrr. That is fine. 

Mr. Houirrevp. That is very fine. We hope that you can increase 
the number of them. 

Mr. Prerson. I hope we never have to use them. 

Mr. Mitter. I rather hope you never have to use them. 

Mr. Hourrrecp. We want to express our appreciation for all of the 
people who have testified before the committee in San Francisco and 
the people who have attended our hearings. 

The committee is going to visit the radiological center and try to 
grab a bite of lunch on its way to the airport. 

The committee is now adjuorned. 

(Whereupon, at 1:10 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon 
vene at 10a. m., Monday, May 28, 1956, in Los Angeles, Calif. ) 
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MONDAY, MAY 28, 1956 


Hovuset or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MILITARY OPERATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 o’clock a. m., in 
the Police Department Auditorium, First and Los Angeles Streets, 
Los Angeles, Calif., Hon. Chet Holifield (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 

Fem Representatives Holifield, Garmatz, Kilgore, and Lips- 
comb. 

Also present: Representative Holt (California); Mrs. Christine 
Davis, staff director, House Committee on Government Operations; 
Michael Balwan, staff director, subcommittee on Military Operations; 
Herbert Roback, director of investigations; and Earl J. Morgan, staff 
member. 

Mr. Houtrteitp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

The Subcommittee on Military Operation of the House Commit- 
tee on Government Operations starts a 3-day hearing today on the 
status of civil defense in the Los Angeles area. 

I would like to introduce at this time the members of my subcom- 
mittee: Congressman Lipscomb, who is also a Representative from the 
State of California: Congressman Garmatz, of Maryland; Congress- 
man Kilgore, of Texas; and I am Congressman Holifield, also from 
this area. 

Our subcommittee has been holding hearings since January in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and various cities of the Nation. Hearings have been 
held in Baltimore, Detroit, Syracuse, and San Francisco. 

The Los Angeles area is listed as one of the high priority target 
areas in the event of enemy attack on our Nation. It is, unfortunately, 
subject to attack from two different methods of modern warfare: long- 
range aircraft and submarine-launched missiles. Both aerial bombs 
and missiles can be equipped with nuclear warheads. 

The present debate between long-range evacuation and/or prepared 
shelters is of paramount importance to the 5 million or more people 
in the Los Angeles target area complex. The development cf a mas- 
ter plan for southern California and its approval and implementation 
by Federal, State, county, and city officials could mean the difference 
between life and death to several million people. 

I want to emphasize again what I have said, that the development of 
a master plan for the Los Angeles area and the adjoining counties, 
even including as far south as San Diego, is necessary if we are to 
cope with the problems of modern warfare. 
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This plan should be developed through consultation with all local 
responsible officials of the city, the county, and the State, and with 
full cooperation of the Federal Government. Once having developed 
this plan, it should be approved by the Federal Government and the 
different political subdivisions locally, and then it should be accepted 
as the plan, and cooperation should be given to it by all concerned. 

This new concept of target area has been made necessary because 
of the development of mass weapons which transcend city, county, and 
State boundaries in their effect. 

The plan must be sensible and practical. It must take into consid- 
eration all of the peculiar topographical factors involved. It must 
take cognizance of our highway and transportation inadequacies. It 
must seriously consider the mountainous and desert nature of our so- 
called support-of-evacuee area. 

Our subcommittee has spent many hundreds of hours studying the 
complex and vital problem of our national survival. ‘The present out- 
of-Washington hearings, when completed by our scheduled hearings 
in New York City and Milwaukee, will give us the actual knowledge 
of the status of our civil defense at the target area level. 

We are vitally interested in hearing from responsible witnesses the 
facts regarding our civil-defense effort in the Los Angeles target area. 
I want to emphasize that we are here to learn. Weare not here to take 
sides in controversies nor are we here to embarrass or harass local offi- 
cials charged with this great responsibility. 

The development of hydrogen weapons and supersonic methods of 
deliverability has made our present Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 
obsolete. 

Before the conclusion of the present session of Congress, our sub- 
committee will print the most complete study of civil defense which 
has been made, and we will produce an objective report in which there 
will be embodied our findings, our conclusions and our recommenda- 
tions to both the executive and the legislative branches of our Federal 
Government. 

We are also hopeful that we can produce a new Federal Civil De- 
fense Act for the consideration of the forthcoming 85th Congress. 

Our list of witnesses today is as follows: 

The Honorable Norris Poulson, mayor of the city of Los Angeles; 
Col. R. F. Lynch, Los Angeles City director of civil defense; Col. 
Mel Stark, in charge of operations and plannings; Col. Jacob Cole- 
grove, logistics and supply ; Deputy Police Chief Arthur C. Hohmann, 
in charge of evacuation and traflic control. 

This afternoon we hope to have Col. Howard Earl, director of the 
Los Angeles County Office of Civil Defense; also, Mr. Don C. McMil- 
lan, city manager of Pasadena, who is also the chairman of the Los 
Angeles County Civil Defense Planning Board. He will appear here, 
of course, as representing the latter organization. 

Mr. T. Yale Hurt, assistant civil defense director for the basin area 
survival survey. 

Later on in the day we will announce the list of witnesses for to- 
morrow, Tuesday. 

At this time, we are highly honored to have a former colleague of 
ours in the Congress, the Honorable Norris Poulson, who is now serv- 
ing as your mayor of Los Angeles, before us as our first witness. 
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Norrie, may I say most informally that all of us are happy to 
meet you again today, and we are happy to have one of our old com- 
rades in arms back before a congressional committee. You have sat 
on the opposite side of the table many times, and now we have you at 
our mercy. 

You may proceed, Mr. Mayor. 


STATEMENT OF HON. NORRIS POULSON, MAYOR, CITY OF 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mayor Poutson. Thank you, Chet. 

Yes; I have experienced here of late the idea of sitting on the oppo- 
site side. I just recently appeared in Washington, as you probably 
know, over a little controversy on water. 

Congressman Holifield and members of the subcommittee: As a 
former member of Congress, I am especially pleased to appear before 
you today on this important subject of civil defense. I hope that 
what I shall have to say will be of assistance to you in reaching 
recommendations for new legislation in this field. 

While it has been impossible for me to follow your hearings as 
closely as I should have liked, I can tell you very sincerely that I 
believe the subcommittee under Mr. Holifield’s able leadership is doing 
an outstanding job. Your approach to this involved question has been 
completely objective and practical. I myself am confident that this 
subcommittee will do much to clarify this issue of civil defense and 
to put the civil-defense program on a more logical and realistic basis. 

Here in southern Coline it has been our impression that the 
theme of the Federal Civil Defense Administration has been simply 
“evacuate or die.” Even in the long-ago days of the A-bomb we 
objected violently to that proposal as the solution for the Los Angeles 
area or for other ea metropolitan areas. 

tinged, as we are here, by the mountains and the sea, we have very 
few so-called escape routes. The rush-hour flow on our freeways and 
the Sunday traffic on the few highways leading in and out of this 
basin tell us all too emphatically the impossibility of evacuation within 
any reasonable period of time. Even if the bomb failed to explode, 
we would probably have a traffic jam that would take weeks to untangle. 
We realize, too, that for many of those who were somehow able to 
get on the other side of the mountains, it would mean only relatively 
slower death in the desert. 

These very strong convictions have been reinforced many times 
over with the development of the H-bomb. This brings with it, too, 
as you know, the immense danger of fallout over vast areas. At the 
same time, we have seen developments in the field of guided missiles, 
and so on, which have reduced the warning time we might expect 
to have from a matter of hours to a matter of minutes. 

It is our view, therefore, that the day is long overdue for a complete 
reappraisal of the Federal civil-defense program. Any such objective 
reexamination must result in radical changes in the entire philosophy 
of civil defense and in the programs based on that philosophy. 

Our immediate objective all along in Los Angeles has been to urge 
our citizens, when an alert is sounded, to go to their homes, as much 
as possible. This would be their natural instinct and, in itself, would 
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result in a large degree of dispersal in a city of this type where so many 
of the people live 20 miles or farther from their work. 

We believe that this remains a desirable objective, and a practical 
one, too. I would like to emphasize that very thing, that it is not 
only the natural instinct, but it is a practical one. 

But what do we tell our people to do after they have reached their 
homes and become reunited with their families? Try to leave the 
metropolitan Los Angeles area? In the days of the A-bomb that 
might have made sense if—and I underscore “if”—any sort of pro- 
vision had been made in the areas far outside the jurisdiction of Los 
Angeles.city government to house and feed them. This, of course, has 
never been done in any meaningful degree. 

With the H-bomb and the probability of deadly fallout over many 
hundreds of square miles, distance from ground zero no longer affords 
protection of itself. 

Adequate underground concrete shelters, however, even though they 
lie within the target area, can save many lives. 

Now, clearly, local government does not and will never have funds 
for the construction of such facilities. 

Can the Federal Government finance this? 

I am informed that an appropriation of $35 billion for the Armed 
Forces is under consideration by Congress. 

I might say that about 10 days ago when I was on the floor of the 
House, you passed that very same bill at that time. 

In contrast, the House has approved 86 million—and I say “mil- 
lion”—dollars while the Senate favors $123 million for civil defense 
purposes for the next fiscal year. Imagine, $86 million compared to 
$35 billion. Whatever the outcome, the civil defense appropriation 
will be minute compared to that for the military. 

I believe Mr. Holifield told me today that the Air Force has an 
appropriation of 

Mr. Houtrterp. $16 billion. 

Mayor Poutson. $16 billion. 

Mr. Houirretp. $16 billion, for the Air Force alone. 

Mayor Povutson. It seems that now is the time to decide once and 
for all whether we want a real civil-defense program—which means 
an expensive one. What do we have in civil defense now? At best, 
a skeleton organization—and a skeleton, at that, missing more than 
a few of its bones. 

I am informed that previous testimony before this subcommittee 
indicated that underground concrete shelters could be provided for 
80 million persons in about 40 of our largest cities at a cost of $ 
billion. 

That is, of course, a tremendous amount. Nevertheless, it is only 
a fraction of what is appropriated for the Armed Forces. 

The decision then demands to be made: Is the Federal Government 
going to assume its full responsibility for the protection of the people 
of this Nation against enemy attack? That responsibility does not end 
with building an H-bomb stockpile of our own, with developing 
squadrons of bombers and arrays of guided missiles to deliver those 
bombs, with establishing radar systems, and so on. 

From what we learn from our newspapers, radio, and television, 
the enemies of this country, if they wish, either can now or will very 
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soon be able to hit us with atomic weapons virtually at will and with 
little or no warning. The probability certainly is that, knowing our 
power of retaliation, they will not launch such an attack. But, in my 
view, the stakes are so high—no less than the lives of millions of 
Americans—we must base our entire defense effort, including civil 
defense, on the possibility that they will. 

No alliance of cities or of States can give this country a sound and 
effective civil defense establishment. If the A-bomb did not erase 
boundary lines between cities and between States, the H-bomb un- 
questionably did. Planning for target areas—which means areas the 
size of southern California or larger—can only be done by the Federal 
Government. 

Only the Federal Government, too, can provide funds in the amounts 
that are needed to build the shelters without which civil defense is a 
joke in very poor taste. 

Under the direction of Federal officials and with Federal appro- 
priations, the States and the cities can join in building a Civil Defense 
program that has some meaning. 

I might say here that the basic trouble with civil defense is often 
regarded as public apathy. I think it is amusement rather than apathy 
that confronts us—amusement at the absurdity of this evacuation 
talk. The people of this country draw the same conclusions as we 
do when they read about the devastation wrought by the H-bomb. 
What has been done so far to provide direct protection for civilians 
against that threat seems ridiculous to me and, I am sure, to them, 
too. 

Regarding these underground shelters, I would propose also that, 
wherever possible, they be designed to serve civilian uses as well as 
defense uses. Certainly here in Los Angeles, if such shelters could 
be used for automobile parking, very few persons would object strongly 
to their cost, whatever their feelings on civil defense. 

In conclusion, then, I believe we are at the crossroads on civil de- 
fense. A decision has to be reached whether the Federal Government 
is going to face up to this problem realistically. What has been done 
so far amounts to little more than token acknowledgment of the prob- 
lem. The framework that we have is valuable, but many months 
would pass before this nation’s Civil Defense organization could be 
expanded and strengthened to perform effectively in the event of 
atomic warfare. And yet only minutes could lie right now between 
us and the evil violence of the explosion of an H-bomb in Los 
Angeles. 

The gap between what we have and what we need can only be 
bridged by the Federal Government. None of us should rest until 
this has been done. 

Mr. Howirrerp. Thank you very much, Mayor Poulson, for that 
very strong statement which you have made in regard to the civil 
defense problems and your opinions as to how it can be strengthened 
and improved. 

I assure you that we have had a great deal of testimony before our 
committee from mayors of other cities, and your testimony is very 
much in harmony with theirs. 

_These men who are responsible in their own communities for the 
lives of the people who ejected them to public office and whom they 
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serve are the ones that seem to have a clearer feeling of their respon- 
sibility, and it must weigh heavily upon them to realize that the 
people of their city are at this time practically unprotected from the 
type of attack which could be leindlied if our enemy so desires. 

Mayor Poutson. You know, Mr. Holifield, you realize, of course, 
the number of cities that we have right here in this metropolitan 
area, and with each municipality handling the civil defense problem 
and hundreds of thousands of people living out in these various areas 
and working in the city of Los Angeles, and then have that some posi- 
tion reversed, you see how confused and impossible the problem is 
for each locality to control its civil defense program. 

Mr. Houirrevp. According to information furnished the committee, 
there are some 46 municipalities with their own governments in the 
Los Angeles target area, and some 44 communities, large, thickly pop- 
ulated communities, which in most State would be incorporated into 
their own municipal governments. 

Mayor Poutson. That is right. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. So that makes a total of 90 entities outside of your 
county entities which are to be considered in any plan of this type, 
and I believe they comprise a little better than 5 million, or possibly 
5,500,000 people, do they not ? 

Mayor Poutson. That is right. 

And just look at this topographical map here, you can see the im- 
possibility of getting these people out of this valley, realizing—— 

Mr. Hotirtretp. Now, the map shows there the first ring of moun- 
tains. 

Is that the Santa Monica Range, beginning from the left there? 

Mayor Poutson. That is right. 

Mr. Hoxtrrevp. And the valley the other side of that range is the 
San Fernando ae 

Mayor Povutson. That is right. 

Mr. Ho.irrerp. Of course, you realize that an explosion in the 
metropolitan area there, if it was a distance of, let us say, 3 miles 
from the ground, that that intermediate mountain range would be 
ineffective as far as the blast and heat and the radioactive fallout, 
of course, are concerned, that it would go right into the San Fernando 
Valley, because the explosion of the bomb would be higher than any 
of the mountains surrounding the metropolitan area, and therefore 
there would be no security behind the first range of mountains there, 
comparatively speaking. 

Mayor Poutson. Yes. And here where we have our International 
Airport, one of the great advantages is that the prevailing wind, 96 
percent of the time—they land in the same direction. So 96 percent 
of the time—— 

Mr. Hotrrreicp. Where does the prevailing wind go? 

Mayor Poutson. Against the mountains. 

Mr. Hotrirrevp. It comes in from the sea. 

Mayor Poutson. So the fallout would be in the mountains, where 
you are trying to get over them. And we have only a few highways 
over there, and they are very winding. 

Mr. Houirmeip. You can take another possibility, of course. If you 
wanted to increase the danger of the radioactive fallout immediately, 
the way to do it would be to explode a weapon in the ocean adjacent 
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to the shoreline here. That could be exploded either by a bomb 
dropped from a plane or a mine set by a submarine. And the subse- 
quent explosion would carry many millions of tons of salt water into 
the air, which would be blown inland. 

Mayor Poutson. That is right. 

Mr. Houirrevp. And one of the factors that we have to consider in 
radioactive contamination is the absorption of radioactivity by the 
element of sodium, and also salt, and that is what makes seawater 
so deadly, because those chemicals are in the ocean water, and they 
would absorb immediately, like a sponge absorbing water, radio- 
activity, and the wind blowing inland, of course, would deposit that 
mist over the population and the buildings, and so forth. 

Now, that is a possibility that, of course, could very well be used, as 
well as an airburst. 

Mayor Poutson. Yes. 

Mr. Houirrevp. That would leave your buildings erect, but it would 
deposit radioactivity in profuse quantities over all the area that it 
would fall on. 

Now, some people may say, “Well, how far would that go?” 

We have here the 1954 explosion, and you can see that the column 
went 25 miles high and the outgoing mushroom, which was composed 
of smoke and gas—of course, it would be water in the case of a water 
explosion—goes out for 100 miles in each direction. 

So the gravitational fallout would cover the southern California 
area. 

Now, these things are not said to scare people, but these things are 
said and have been testified to by witnesses who know what they are 
talking about, as part of the problem that we face. And one of the 
things that has bothered Mr. Lipscomb and me and has caused us to 
go into this work and to spend several months of our time at it, is the 
vulnerability of our southern California area, which all of us love, of 
course. 

Mayor Poutson. Now, can’t you see why we have apathy—and | 
say, not “apathy”—it is disgust and amusement at the ridiculousness 
and absurdity of talking about evacuation, because almost everyone 
in Los Angeles, 95 percent of them, have a mental picture of this entire 
basin in their mind. They know about the mountains. And about 
that many of them have tried to get out, I mean, have driven out of the 
valley up through some of these passes, and they know about the 
traffic on a normal day, on a normal Sunday, when they are going in 
all directions. 

And then when you talk about evacuation, they feel helpless, and 
then when you tell about the stories of the extent of the damage that 
can be done by the H—bomb, there is only one thing they can do. 

They say, “Why do anything?” 

And, of course, we cannot have people in that frame of mind, but 
they certainly will be as long as we talk about evacuation and then 
have no concrete, sensible answer to some of the problems. 

Mr. Howtrtevp. I think that we do have these peculiar problems. 
We have the problems of the desert behind those mountains there to 
evacuate people to, and all of the problems of food and water and that 
sort of thing. 
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I think a great deal of this confusion has come about because, 
frankly, the act which Congress passed in 1950 placed the responsi- 
bility on local cities and counties and States to evolve these plans. 

It was felt that that was the right thing to do at the time. Some 
of us thought otherwise, but the majority view prevailed. 

One of the objectives of this committee is to make such a record of 
testimony from credible witnesses, that we can introduce new legis- 
lation which will bring our legislative position up to date on the 
Federal level, and that in turn, of course, will have its effect upon the 
local level. 

I was very much interested in placing the responsibility upon the 
Federal Government. You said: 

The gap between what we have and what we need can only be bridged by the 
Federal Government. 

I find myself in agreement with that statement, because I think 
we see that small cities and other political subdivisions simply do not 
have access to the knowledge, or if they do have access to the knowl- 
edge, they do not have the funds to finance what would need to be done 
to get a real program underway. 

I do not wish to disparage the efforts of any of these cities or county 
or State people, becauses they have been wrestling with a problem 
which is very complex and very difficult, and I give them full credit 
for the efforts they have made, but I feel that possibly on the Federal 
level, as well as on the State level, we have failed to give them the 
tools to work with to do a creditable job. 

Mayor Poutson. Along that line, to give you an idea of the set- 
up we have here in the State, they have a very small skeleton force, 
and yet in the time of emergency they can step in and take over. 
And we in the State spend as much money here in the cities as they 
spend in the entire State, or as big a staff, and yet they can take over 
at any time. 

Well, you know it is not a question of who is going to run it. It is 
a question that we would have no opportunity to know what we have 
in the way of an organization or be able to take over. 

But that is in general the way the law operates. So certainly we 
are in the donkey stage rather than the horse-and-buggy stage. 

We haven’t even gotten up to that yet. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. Mr. Garmatz? 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Mayor, in your statement on page 4 you say: 


Only the Federal Government, too, can provide funds— 
and in the paragraph under that you say: 


Under the direction of Federal officials and with Federal appropriations, the 
States and the cities can join in building a civil-defense program that has some 
meaning— 


and then at the bottom you say— 


A decision has to be reached whether the Federal Government is going to 
face up to this problem realistically. 

I think that is part of our mission, Mr. Chairman. As the chair- 
man here, Chet Holifield is doing an excellent job by having these 
hearings in the various cities. There is not too much glamour to 
these hearings. It is all work. 

Mayor Poutson. That is right. 
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Mr. Garmatz. And because our chairman has also spent a lot of 
time on the Atomic Energy Committee, which is a joint committee of 
Members of the House and the Senate, and also as chairman of this 
Military Operations Subcommittee he has put in a lot of hours and 
hard work trying to get the necessary information that will eventually 
bring out a good report. We hope with the recommendations that 
some real results and constructive conclusions may result from these 
hearings that will be helpful for some legislation, and also money, 
which is most important along with the legislation, as you say here, 
with the Federal funds, that some real security and survival legis- 
lation may come out of these hearings. I think that is our purpose, 
and again I want to say that our chairman is to be commended for 
the amount of time and the effort that has gone into it, and I think 
that will help to bring this decision about that you say here in your 
last paragraph has to be reached. 

I think that is the purpose of our committee interest in this, in 
trying to gather this information. And if there is anything to be 
asked, or any questions, it surely is not plain criticism. It would be, 
I am sure, constructive criticism. 

Mayor Poutson. Let me say this, Mr. Garmatz. 

I was stating positively from the standpoint of what we in the 
official family in the city of Los Angeles think about this program. I 
realize, also, that I am in accord with Congressman Chet Holifield’s 
position in general, because he has stated it many times before. I 
have read some of the statements he has made on the floor. 

I can remember his position when I was a Member, and I have also 
talked to him many times since. And that is why I complimented him 
when I started out. 

I know that he has gone out from an objective standpoint to really 
find a solution, because there certainly is not anything that is partisan 
or political in this issue. AJ] of our necks are in it. 

This is one time when everybody is included. And it is a problem 
of major interest. 

I would say it is equally important as the Armed Forces program, 
because just remember, if the people keep thinking that they can be 
wiped out, you are going to find et having less interest in our de- 
fense program of the armed services, because after all, it is more 
ie and a greater demand on the citizens to support these Armed 

orces, 

And they read in the paper how we are lagging behind, and when 
they think about, “Well, listen, we are going to be wiped out.” It is 
the finest setting for propaganda, to start knuckling down under the 
propaganda put out by the Russians. 

So we certainly have got to protect the people at home as well as 
those who are flying in the air and are in the armed services. 

So I think it is a national problem. 

Mr. Garmatz. I am sure I agree with you, that these bombs are not 
going to have any particular preference as far as political feelings 
ire concerned, nor geographical-wise when they come here. So I 
will say it is strictly on a nonpolitical basis, and geographically I 
think we are all in the same boat. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Thank you, Mr. Garmatz. 
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Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. Mr. Lipscomb. ; 

Mr. Lirescoms. Mr. Mayor, in Los Angeles, Calif., and in other 
places in the Nation there is a great controversy going on over shelter 
versus evacuation. And in Los Angeles, even if we settle that prob- 
lem, it is not going to settle the entire problem of the civil-defense 
organization. 

Is that true? 

Mayor Poutson. Yes. I am glad you brought it up that way, Con- 
gressman, because to start out with, Glenn, you know that every area, 
every locality, has an entirely different problem. 

If it is a Federal responsibility, then they have to adopt their 
program according to the particular locality, because there are some 
areas where we know—at least, we have been told by the people in 
those areas—that evacuation is possible, and with the highways and 
the like, they think they can do a better job than by building the 
shelters. 

But, Glenn, you live right here. You have been out on Sundays and 
tried to get out or get back in that evening, and you know the trouble 
you have. It takes hours, and then everybody is not trying to run. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Of course, coming from Los Angeles and this area, 
the answer seems very obvious to Californians, I would think. When 
you go to Syracuse or a smaller city, maybe the answer would be 
different in that particular case. 

So that is why we are trying to look into the problem and find out 
if some definite policy or answer could not come out of this whole 
situation. Hence, the Congress has appropriated funds for the sur- 
vival studies throughout the Nation. 

I hope they get down to a target area. 

On the last page of your statement, page 5, you indicate that the 
framework that has been made so far in civil defense is valuable, 
but in view of the fact that we may go to shelters or we may go to 
evacuation, the civil defense has to be strengthened and expanded, and 
we cannot wait any longer for that part of it, either, can we? 

Mayor Poutson. That is right. 

Mr. Lrescoms. In other words, the local organizations and the com- 
munities and the cities still have to solicit the help of volunteers and 
others, and the cities and communities still must expand their organi- 
zational framework right within their own localities. 

Mayor Pourson. You are 100 percent right. But listen. How 
much enthusiasm can you get for civilian help and volunteer work 
when they feel that it is hopeless? That is the trouble in this work. 
That is why we find such difficulty in getting people enthused about 
it. 

They say, “What can we do?” 

Mr. Horirtevp. Your point is that if clear-cut leadership were given 
to the people and a sensible, practical plan about which the individual 
could say within his own mind, “Well, that seems to make sense to me,” 
then you think you would have the interest on the local basis? 

Mayor Poutson. Yes. We cannot be talking in such asinine terms 
as we have been. The people have to listen. The people can think 
themselves. You know that. And when it looks reasonable to them 
and practical to them, they will join in with you. 
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Mr. Howrrretp. Do you think that that plan should have the ap- 
proval of the top military men in our Federal Government and the 
top athens people charged with the responsibility for civilian pro- 
tection ¢ 

Mayor Poutson. It is certainly one of the biggest responsibilities, 
one of the biggest jobs that we have facing us today. If these things 
we read right in the morning’s paper today, about the testimony that 
has come out before this last hearing, are true, certainly that is the 
basis for our getting serious about it. 

If all these statements that are made by both the Senators and the 
Members of the House on this subject—if just half of it is true—cer- 
tainly it is time that we become greatly interested in the people and 
start to have some type of program, which we do not have now. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. In order to allay any doubt on the record as to 
whether the statements of the impact of this weapon are true or not, 
I would like to say, as an eye witness to the test in the South Pacific 
as well as to the smaller test in Nevada, and on the testimony of 
Atomic Energy Commissioner Libby before our committee and the 
testimony of our Chiefs of Staff and other responsible people, that 
the capacity for destruction of these new weapons is a capacity that is 
almost beyond belief. 

The pictures that are presented down below the rostrum here of the 
cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki are cities that were destroyed by 
20,000-ton bombs, what we call 20,000 tons of TNT equivalent. 

The bomb that was exploded, or the device that was exploded, in 
1954 in the South Pacific, took out an island a mile long and almost 
a mile wide, and dug a hole in the coral 165 feet deep. 

This was a ground shot. It was not a shot from the air. 

Commissioner Libby testified that not only did it take 400 million 
tons of coral up into the air and convert it into a radioactive ash, but 
it also contaminated 7,000 square miles downwind with lethal radio- 
activity. 

Now, we will have before us Dr. Stafford Warren and Dr. Bellamy 
of UCLA who will testify on this subject of radioactivity and how 
deadly it is, this fallout problem. 

This problem, of course, has developed since, you might say, the fall 
of 1952 and the knowledge in mid-1953 that the Soviet Union has ex- 
ploded a hydrogen weapon. 

So we have had to take into consideration this tremendous fallout, 
which is very much greater than the atomic fallout, since that date. 

So it is in comparatively recent times, you might say, 214 years, 
that this factor has been one that has to be considered. 

And, of course, this is the thing that makes obsolete a great deal 
of our military procedures in the past. 

Mayor Poutson. That is right. 

Mr. Houtrretp. You can no longer have mass landings on beaches 
as we had in World War II, for instance. You cannot have close 
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convoy formations crossing the water with troops and supplies that we 
had during World War II. 

There are so many of the factors of warfare that have changed in the 
last 214 years that it is no wonder that we are lagging a little bit in our 
thinking on the local level, and we are just unable to adapt ourselves 
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to this new situation unless we have a firm plan of leadership and a 
firm plan of action in each community. 

And that is why I said that these master plans must be tailored to 
each community. You just cannot set up one plan and apply it to all 
the cities of the United States. 

Mayor Poutson. That is right. 

Mr. Houirretp. The city on Manhattan Island, for instance, and the 
city of San Francisco are very similar in their proximity to water on 
each side and their bridge aaakian and transportation problem, but the 
city of Los Angeles is completely different. The evacuation problem 
of a city like Milwaukee, with many roads leading out in all directions 
into countryside which has considerable farm housing, barns, and 
other buildings which could house people, of course, is quite different 
from evacuating people into the Mohave Desert, for instance, and try- 
ing to take care of them, or evacuating them south in the downwind 
direction from the fallout which would affect the people evacuated. 

So each city has its peculiar problem. In some cities I think a 
moderate type of evacuation might be a good thing. In some cities, 
I think that it might be impossible to protect the lives of the people by 
using that method. 

In this area here, with the new survival study which is being made 
by the Stanford Research Group for the State of California, I think 
they will take into consideration these factors, and I personally hope 
that the expenditure of this Federal money will bring us plans for San 
Francisco and Los Angeles and San Diego, for those areas, all of 
which are target areas, which will have the stamp of Federal approval 
on it, and I think the people, once they are presented with a good, 
sound plan, will follow along. 

Mr. Garmatz tells me that the cost of this study that is being made 
is about $600,000 for the State of California. Now, that does not 
mean that that may be all that it costs. It may cost more as we get 
into the different phases of the study. But it is contemplated now 
that it will cost about that much. 

Mayor Poutson. I am glad to know that a man like you is heading 
the committee, for the simple reason that you have a firsthand pic- 
ture of the extent of the damage that can be done by these bombs, 
and being on the Atomic Energy Committee of the Congress, you 
realize the necessity that we are going to have to do something about 
it and not delay it too long. 

Mr. Houtrievp. Let me ask you this question. Have the people in 
charge of the military forces in the Sixth Army Area, or the Westeri 
Sea Frontier, come to you as mayor of this city or conveyed to you 
through the State any plan whereby the military will take over the 
responsibility for civilian defense? 

Mayor Poutson. No, I have not heard of that personally at all. 

Mr. Houtrrexp. This is an allusion which I think we should dispel 
at this time in the minds of the people. 

A great many people are of the opinion, “Well, if this thing hap- 
pens, the Army will take over.” 

Now, we had testimony before our committee from General Taylor. 
who is Chief of Staff of the Army, Gen. Nathan Twining, Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force, Admiral Burke, Chief of Staff of the Navy, and 
Admiral Radford, who is the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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These men testified that they consider the Armed Forces and the 
materiel of the Armed Forces as being dedicated and committed to a 
primary military mission. 

They testified further that in their opinion, if the bell should ring 
and the enemy should hit us, that they would be so busy and they 
would have such a job to do that there would be little likelihood of 
their sparing members of their Armed Forces or their materiel for 
this civilian defense. 

They all expressed a willingness to do what they could, of course, 
and said if the President directed them to abstain from their primary 
mission and do the job of civilian defense, that, of course, they were 
under the orders of the Commander in Chief and they would follow 
his orders. 

But, of course, this would be a reversal of the whole purpose and 
obiearee and training and mission of the military forces if this should 

e done. 

So I think it is time for the people to recognize that the Army is not 
going to do the job. If the job is done, it is going to have to be done 
on the local level by the local people. 

Now, I am talking about the job of participation and implementa- 
tion from the standpoint of personal effort and coordination and 
planning and assistance to each other. I am not talking about the 
primary responsibility of seeing that that is done. 

I think the primary responsibility is the Federal Government’s 
responsibility to develop these plans, tailored for each of these great 
target areas, put the stamp of Federal approval on it, and put the 
Federal support behind it which will make it possible for these people 
in the target areas to do the job, which I know they will do. 

Now, you spoke of shelters in your statement, Mr. Mayor. It might 
interest you to know that we have testimony before our committee 
from one of the greatest engineering firms and manufacturing firms in 
the United States, American Machine & Foundry Co. 

Their engineer testified before our committee that underground 
concrete shelters could be built, in his opinion, for as low as $62.50 per 
person, There was other testimony that it might run as high as $100 
per person. 

Taking that latter figure, you have got around 5 million people in 
the Los Angeles County target area. Assuming that this study should 
come up with a shelter program rather than an evacuation program, 
or, Say, a partial evacuation and a major type of shelter protection, 
taking those figures by computation, we could give the people of this 
area, according to the testimony before us, at least an 80 percent 
chance of survival. 

That is, we could save at least 80 percent of those 5 million people 
by having the types of shelters which have been tested under atomic- 
bomb impact. 

In order to clarify that, I want to say that wherever one of these 
hydrogen bombs touches the ground or is close to the ground, regard- 
less of shelter, the people under that so-called 3-mile ring, that 3- or 
4-mile A ring, would be killed. There is no doubt about that. 

But shelter of reasonable cost, such as that brought before our com- 
mittee, could solve the problem in the B, C, and D rings which go out, 
say, a 12-mile distance. 
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On the other hand, if those people do not have shelter in those rings, 
the chances are very high that most of them would not survive under 
the impact of this new weapon. 

Now, getting to the cost in this area, if a shelter program like that 
was initiated, it would actually cost about $500 million. Well, that is 
a lot of money. 

Do you think that the cities and the counties could take over a $500 
million bonded indebtedness for that purpose ? 

Mayor Poutson. I will say it this way, that there are probably a 
lot of areas that financially, maybe, could, but I doubt whether from 
a practical standpoint they would. 

I think you are going to have to have some type of program and 
some cooperative basis where they are going to pay their share. 

I think you know, Chet, my stand on these legislative programs. 

I have been a States-righter, as far as that is concerned. But this 
is something that is a national program, and while the Federal Gov- 
ernment would carry the load, they are going to have to do it because 
they will always have laggard communities. 

We are not responsible, say, here in the city of Los Angeles for some 
of these little towns around here. Probably they would not do the 
thing. That is why we would have to have a program where the Fed- 
eral Government would do it, and then we all pay up one way or the 
other. 

Mr. Hottrtexp. As a matter of fact, if it is done, the Federal Govern- 
ment will have to do it? 

Mayor Poutson. Yes. We have to pay it through taxes. 

Mr. Hottrretp. You will have to pay it, your proportionate part. 
But because the people of Los Angeles happen to be in an arms-pro- 
ducing and vital industrial production area for the national defense, it 
does not necessarily mean that the people that are outside of those 
areas should not help to carry the burden of defense in this area just 
the same as they would in the military area because it is all for national 
survival. 

Mayor Poutson.. That is right. This is something from which we 
are not going to benefit in a financial way. It is just like trying to 
protect any portion of our country if the enemy troops landed on it. 

Mr. Hortrterp. That is right. Of course, in the building of these 
types of shelters, we are not even thinking about another type of shel- 
ter, which is the adaptation of existing basements and underground 
structures, like, for instance, your large underground parking area 
here across from the Biltmore, under Pershing Square. 

Now, with the installation of the proper types of doors to those 
ingress and egress tunnels, and certain other changes, that could take 
care of quite a number of thousands of people on an instantaneous 
warning, red warning, so called. 

Mayor Poutson. Oh, yes. I think, just thinking out loud, that if 
the Federal Government would come in on such a program, they 
could always develop a program with a city like, say, Los Angeles, 
where we would build these cooperatively, where we would utilize them 
and pay for the use of them for parking, and at the same time, they 
would serve as the bomb shelter in the event of that particular event, 
which we hope never happens. 
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Mr. Houtrtevp. This is going to be part of the study of the Stanford 
Research Institute, I understand, the ability to utilize existing struc- 
tures by strengthening them and by certain other acts which will pro- 
vide shelter for those in case a shelter is adopted. 

Getting back to the cost of it, it might interest you to know that the 
item of $500 million to protect the people in this area would probably 
cost less than the aircraft carrier Yorrestal, with all of its planes and 
equipment aboard. 

Mayor Povutson. Is that right? 

Mr. Howtrretp. So we are not talking about something that is out- 
side the realm of economic possibility. 

That is the point that you brought out in your statement, that an 
$8 billion even to $12 billion shelter program would be probably a 
third of our national military budget for 1 year. 

Mayor Poutson. Yes; and we do not have to spend that $8 billion 
every year. 

Mr. Horirieitp. No; this would be for the 35 to 40 primary urban 
target areas in the Nation, and it would be a one-shot expense. 

I think that the time is coming when you will see some of the indus- 
tries also having this type of protection, and a balanced type of 
program. 

Now, we are entering a new age. Within 5 to 7 years, according 
to the testimony before our committee, we may be in the age of the 
intercontinental ballistic missile, which is a missile that will come 
5,000 miles in probably less than 40 minutes. 

So when you are talking about 3-, 4-, and 6- and 10-hour warnings, 
I think we have passed the point of no return on that. We are facing 
these new coming hazards, and we might as well plan for the future. 

Mayor Pautson. In 45 minutes you cannot even get out of the city 
limits of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Hoxtriexp. I have been in a few of these freeway jams myself, 
Mr. Mayor. 

Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Garmarz. No. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Are there any further questions, Mr. Kilgore ? 

Mr. Kireore. Yes. 

Mr. Poulson, first I would like to express my appreciation for your 
coming down here and giving us the benefit of the information that has 
been accumulated by you and by your staff, and I would like to join 
you in appreciation of the chairman for the long time he has put in 
on these hearings and the work he has done. 

I think you are correct that he is eminently qualified in this field 
as a result of his membership on the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. uP 

In that regard, I am particularly appreciative also of the work that 
Mr. Lipscomb has done. He in his capacity here today as the ranking 
minority member, and in his capacity on the committee, has been most 
active and diligent in this work. ; 

Recognizing the fact that this is one of the prime target areas, first, 
and second, that it is one of the most difficult target areas to deal with 
from the standpoint of the impossibility of evacuation, I think we are 
particularly fortunate to have these two members from this area. 
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Mayor Pautson. I do not want to be facetious, but, you know, peo- 
ple still like to come out here even in the face of all this. 

Mr. Kiteore. I do not want to be facetious, either, but we might sell 
you some of that Texas real estate if you get too crowded. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Kricore. But I am particularly appreciative of your approach 
to this problem and recognition of the fact that a combination of down- 
town shelter area that will take care of the people who are in the 
downtown area and individual-type shelter and community-type shel- 
ter is probably the answer to your problem and your recognition of 
the fact that it will take a program coordinated on the Federal level, 
but implemented and participated in on the local level, and you know, 
having served in both the Federal and local government, no matter 
where the cost is originally levied, it is always assessed back home. 

Mayor Poutson. True. 

Mr. Kireore. In comparing the type of budget it will take to im- 
plement a civil-defense program of the type that you have outlined 
to our military budget, I do not think any of us wants to evidence 
the lack of appreciation of the fact that a strong military is a major 
deterrent and the sort of basis on which we may expect to avoid an 
attack. 

But I think that you are eminently correct that we have to assume 
the possibility of an attack despite our capacity to retaliate and be 
prepared to protect the people of this country in the event of such 
an attack. 

The location of the city of Los Angeles, not onlv from the stand- 
point of its being ringed by mountains with limited outlets, but from 
the fact that it would be subject to attack from submarine-launched 
weapons years ahead of the time that the rest of the Nation may be 
subject to attack from intercontinental ballistic missiles, it does pose 
a particularly difficult problem to handle. 

Mr. Hortrietp. I think on that point, if my friend will yield, that 
during World War II a Japanese submarine surfaced outside of the 
Goleta oil fields about 100 miles north of here and shelled the oil 
tanks. 

But it certainly shows that even that far back, that was not only 
possible but actually happened. 

That was one of the two places in the United States which actually 
was attacked. I think the other one was by fire balloons in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Krieore. That is right. 

Mr. Houirtetp. And, of course, I know that my colleague is well 
aware of the development of submarines and the fact that was testified 
before our committee by Admiral Burke, that the Soviets are depend- 
ing chiefly upon submarines. 

They have about 400 in existence, and are building them at the rate 
of 75 or 80a year. So this is not a fanciful hazard at all. 

Mr. Kireore. That is right, Mr. Chairman, particularly when you 
compare that figure of 400, as you recall the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions did, to the fact that German entered World War II with about 
60 submarines. 

Mr. Houirtevp. That is right; 57, I believe, was the testimony. 

Mr. Kireore. And without attempting to comment on the develop- 
ment both in submarines and in missiles since World War II, you 
could take just the V-1 type of missile of World War IT and the type 
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of submarine operated then, and recognize that with the use of an 
atomic warhead, there has to be available now the type of weapon that 
renders any coastal city in immediate danger in the event of any sort 
of attack. 

Mayor, is it your feeling that with the proper approach, namely, 
a recognition of the impossibility of evacuation and the emphasis on 
the Federal level, as you indicate, in civil defense, with the prope 
financing and proper local effort, there would then be sufficient loca’ 
interest where you would have no difficulty in carrying out and imple- 
menting a strong civil-defense program ? 

Mayor Poutson. Yes; I believe there will, for this reason, as I 
stated before, that they feel that it is hopeless now. I have not heard 
anyone, that is, any person not directly connected with the civil- 
defense program, but what they say, “Well, listen. What can we 
do? It is hopeless.” 

So they do not become enthusiastic about it. They do not feel that 
it is practical. They put out these reports, to tell you about what 
is going to happen to them and then they tell you what to do. 

They come out with a program, and lots of times, just a little later, 
they come out with new ideas. 

So they are apathetic. I think they are amused by it. They look 
at the budget that we have. We keep increasing the budget. It is 
just a little drop in the bucket. With all our departments, the part 
that pertains to civil defense is about $500,000. That is just a sham. 
That is really what it amounts to, except that we are doing the best 
we can. 

I think that we have probably made more progress; we have a better 
skeleton setup, and we have a lot of people working who are really 
giving a lot of time and effort, and civilians, gratuitously, too, on 
this program. 

But it is so big; there is so much to be done. « 

Mr. Houtrtexp. I think I might say that California is rated along 
with New York, I believe, and 1 or 2 other States as being the most 
forward-looking and forward-planning among the States in the 
Nation in the civil-defense field. And yet, as was testified last week 
by Senator Miller, who was in charge of the California Senate Com- 
mittee on Civil Defense Legislation, in spite of the fact that he ac- 
cepted that praise for California, he testified, and so did Mayor Chris- 
topher, of San Francisco, that with our degree of excellence in the 
field, we were still unprepared for this type of hazard. 

Mayor Povutson. Yes. We are absolutely unprepared. I will 
admit that. 

Mr. Kireore. Mayor, I think you indicated in your statement a 
situation which confronts all the major cities, in that your or any 
municipality’s problem in dealing with traffic goes somewhat hand in 
glove with not only the question of evacuation, but ties in very well 
with the matter of shelter in that any major shelters built in the 
downtown area can have considerable use and a considerable repay- 
ment factor in automobile storage. That, in itself, is of considerable 
benefit to cities. 

Of course, you are aware of the studies that are being made as the 
chairman indicated, out here at Stanford, and the studies that have 
been made in the East, the East River report, and the evaluation of 
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it, that are pointing toward an attempt to determine what can be 
done in the shelter field. 

I think it has been rather interesting that the matter of transport, 
the availability of transportation out of a bombed area after it is safe 
enough to move, and the fact that in addition to the survival of the 
population, the availability of automobiles with which people can 

transport themselves out of a bombed area, all tie in very well with 
the joint use of storage facilities or underground facilities for shelter 
purposes and for automobile storage. 

Mayor Poutson. Yes. We have a fine ex xample of what would 
happen right out here on our freeways. If we have a wreck tomor- 
row morning, the people are held up for about 2 hours unless they 

‘an get off ‘the freewa iy. Those that are immediately back of the 
wreck, we find that they have a very difficult time getting off. 

We have helicopters just for that purpose of flying around and 
notifying people far enough in advance so that they can turn off in 
the event of a wreck and not have to have that traffic j jam. 

Of course, we also know that item of hysteria that arises, and I 
saw a fine example of that when I went over to Las Vegas about a 
year ago when they had that test explosion which did not go off for 
about a week, and to see the men who were in charge of civ il defense 
throughout the country, to see them panicky, along : about 5 or 4 o’clock 
in the morning getting cold, and they announced that there were 
some goggles, but that there were not enough to go around, and they 
stampeded the source of the goggles and finally they disposed of 
them like you would throw grain to the chickens. Some fellows would 
get 2 or 3. and some did not get any. 

And they knocked a coffee urn over when they said that the coffee 
was ready, and that is the type of panic that we would have certainly 
by the lay citizens if rs hi appened by the so-called leaders. 

Mr. Larscoms. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Hortrrenp. Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Lirscomn. Mr. Mayor, I know personally that you are an expert 
in Government finance. Have you carried your thinking far enough 
to make any recommendations to the committee as to how the Federal 
Government should treat the appropriations if they should go into a 
shelter program? Should it be on a grant basis, a mate hing fund 
basis, or do you have any thinking along the lines of the financing of 
a Federal program ? 

Mayor Povutson. I think that first of all that portion of the pro- 
gram which can be attributable strictly to defense is a defense item, 
because we have to defend a man if he is up on the shores of Maine; 
we have to defend him the same as if he lives in the central part of 
the United States. But whenever it can be utilized for any purpose 
other than defense—and I think that should certainly be in the think- 
ing and the planning of all the shelters, that they be utilized for other 
purposes—all of that purpose, the cost ‘of all that, and the value of it, 
should be assumed locally. 

To that extent, it can be a joint cooperation in the program. For 
instance, we have out here an area where there is absolutely no use 
for it other than defense, and we are using it to save.the lives of the 
people. That is a national program, just the same as you have 
soldiers to go out and fight for you. 
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But wherever it can be utilized, as it can in many cases, like the 
Pershing Square Garage that you sesitiamaieddaienalte when I 
was in Congress we had a difficult time getting material for it. Chet 
Holifield was most helpful in getting that at the time. But anyway, 
we could use that, and certainly the city of Los Angeles should pay 
for the benefits and the value received from it. 

And to that extent, it will not be a dead loss. 

Mr. Larscoms. It should be a cooperative program, then, with 
local city and State officials ? 

Mayor Poutson. That is right. 

Mr. Liescoms. Has your thinking led to the conclusion that the 
Federal Government should dictate any specific locations for these, 
or would that be in a joint program, also? For instance, I would 
personally have some concern about the Federal Government coming 
in and specifically telling a community or a city exactly where they 
should place a shelter if the city or community did not agree that 
that. was the best place. 

How would that be worked out? 

Mayor Poutson. That gets down to the fact that we are all in it. I 
do not think that we are going to have great arguments about where 
they are going to build it, when you stop to think that it is our necks 
that we save. Certainly local public officials will be in a very difficult 
position if they are trying to block the building of any of these shel- 
ters. 

I think, though, that there should be worked out some type of 
plan and program where they rely upon the advice of local partici- 
pants. But this has got to be just as the Army goes into it. When 
the Army comes up, they do not have a joint meeting here of all the 
communities to decide where they want to put certain defense loca- 
tions. They do it on the basis of what they think is the most efficient. 

I think that in a case of this kind, we are going to have to rely upon 
the best technical men that we have in the country. 

Mr. Hotrrrevp. I do not think that this is an insurmountable pro- 
gram, because there is ample tradition of the Federal Government 
working with local groups in grants to schools and grants to highways, 
and in mutual use of facilities. 

Mayor Poutson. That is right. 

Mr. Hontrretp. So I am sure that these are details that could be 
worked out. 

Now, the chairman is going to call a 10-minute recess at this time to 
let the reporter rest his fingers and put some more paper in his 
machine, and then we will come back into session. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Mr. Houirtetp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Let the record show that Congressman Holt from the great San 
Fernando Valley has joined the subcommittee to participate in the 
hearings. 

We are glad to have you here, Congressman Holt, and extend to you 
the full courtesy of the committee. 

Mr. Hour. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horirterp. Our mayor was called away before I had a chance 
to call him back into session and thank him for his appearance here, 
but the record will show that the committee appreciates his appearance. 


72796—56— pt. 6——-12 
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Colonel Lynch, the Los Angeles city director of civil defense, will 
be our next witness. 

Colonel Lynch, we are glad to have you. Do you have a prepared 
statement for the committee? 

Mr. Lyncu. Yes;I do. We have enough copies to give to all mem- 
bers of the committee if Colonel Stark will pass them to you. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Fine. 


STATEMENT OF COL. RICHARD F. LYNCH, DIRECTOR OF CIVIL 
DEFENSE, CITY OF LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mr. Lynon. Congressman Holifield and members of the subcom- 
mittee, I would like at this point to express my sympathy to all of the 
members who I know are forced to listen to a great deal of overlapping 
testimony and, of course, that will be true in some of the points that 
we present to this committee this morning. 

If I may, I would like to read that statement that I have. I will 
try to beas brief as possible on it and read it fairly rapidly. 

Mr. HouiFretp. You may proceed. 

Mr. Lyncen. I would like to take this opportunity to commend the 
members of this subcommittee for the impartial and statesmanlike 
approach you have taken in conducting the hearings on civil defense. 
As president-elect of the United States Civil Defense Council, I have 
received many favorable reports from other parts of the Nation on 
the approach that this subcommittee is taking to the tremendous prob- 
lem of nonmilitary defense. It is my sincere hope that constructive 
and immediate action will be taken by the Federal Government to 
provide an effective and realistic Federal Civil Defense program. 

You have just heard the statement of Mayor Norris Poulson of the 
city of Los Angeles regarding his views and opinions on the civil 
defense program. I feel it is important that this subcommittee should 
know these opinions are fully shared and supported by the Los 
Angeles Office of Civil Defense, and our Civil Defense and Disaster 
Board. 

We have reached the crossroads in civil defense and the time has now 
arrived when the Federal Government must reach the decision 
whether or not the necessary billions of dollars should be spent to 
create an effective and realistic civil defense program or continue with 
the more or less token program that is in effect today. 

The National Civil Defense program should provide protection from 
both enemy attack and major natural disasters. However, since it is 
evident that the primary objective of this subcommittee is to analyze 
the civil defense program against an enemy attack, we shall limit our 
presentation essentially to this portion of the civil defense effort. It 
should be noted that the development of an adequate civil defense pro- 
gram will have a material effect upon the economy of this Nation. 

Let me digress for a moment to say that that implies the expendi- 
ture of billions of dollars in lieu of millions of dollars and therefore 
would effect the economy. 

In 1950, a tendency developed in civil defense planning which failed 
to consider the evolution of weapons development. We are aware 
that this defect may have been partially caused by the failure to pro- 
vide civil defense planners with adequate information. As an illus- 
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tration, between 1950 and 1954, all planning was developed and con- 
centrated around the relatively nominal atomic weapons delivered hy 
aircraft. Overnight, in 1954, civil defense leaders were suddenly 
confronted with the vastly increased problem of the thermonuclear 
weapon. With this announcement came the release of a new national 
policy of “evacuation” which negated a considerable portion of 4 years 
of planning. Little consideration was apparently given to the impact 
of this evacuation policy upon the economic, social, and governmental 
structure of this Nation. 

Today, in 1956, we are aware of the development of the medium- 
range guided missile which will undoubtedly call for revised planning 
before the present so-called evacuation planning can be successfully 
developed. Coastal cities now recognize that they can be attacked 
today without warning by guided missile from enemy submarines or 
even surface craft. 

Military experts have stated that in the very near future, perhaps 
tomorrow, the intercontinental ballistic missile with a thermonuclear 
warhead will become a reality. 

From the above statement, Mr. Chairman, I submit that the civil 
defense program must be long range in scope and provide for orderly 
development toward the ultimate problem of attack with little or no 
warning. 

I shall submit some of the suggestions of the city of Los Angeles on 
the following subjects, which it is felt are essential to a well-rounded 
civil defense program. These subjects are not necessarily listed in 
the order of their importance, and it should be pointed out that some 
of these deficiencies are now int he process of being remedied by the 
Federal Government. 

And I might say in all fairness, for the moment to digress, that I 
know that the Federal Civil Defense Administration has modified 
their program and has considered a combination of evacuation and 
shelter for some period of time but, of course, some of this thinking 
has not permeated down to the grassroots. 

These subjects are: Federal responsibility; shelter program; popu- 
lation movement; financial program; logistics, which, of course, is 
the question of supply which is a gigantic subject in itself; adequate 
coordinated planning ; communications; and target area organization. 

It must be recognized that the nonmilitary defense of the United 
States is basically a Federal responsibility augmented by States and 
local governments. Acceptance of this premise will require changes 
in Public Law 920 of the 81st Congress to place the responsibility 
primarily in the Federal Government. 

Civil defense, to be effective, must be recognized by the Federal 
Government as the fourth arm of our national defense; this was rec- 
ommended by General of the Armies George C. Marshall, I believe, 
in 1947 or 1948. The decision on how this can best be accomplished 
is up to the Congress of the United States, which should give to Fed- 
eral Civil Defense the position and importance that is needed to effec- 
tively carry out its responsibilities. 

With the development of thermonuclear weapons of tremendous 
size, it is obvious that the resultant damage will transcend local politi- 
cal boundaries in any target area and, in fact, may involve not only 
cna States but also the neighboring countries of Canada and 
Mexico. 
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This fact points up the need for federally created and supported 
target areas to resolve the many conflicts which may result among 
State and local governments. While the Federal Government w ould 
support these target areas, they could be administered by Federal or 
State governments, just so "Jong as local government has a part in the 
policy representation to insure realistic planning. In this connection 
the current Federal Civil Defense Administration target area survival 
study repreesnts an important step in the right direction, and, to 
digress again, as has been mentioned by this subcommittee, Stanford 
Research is already in the process of making this survival research in 
California, and the representatives here in : the southland have been 
working closely with civil defense planners, getting their viewpoints 
and opinions, and gathering all the data which is available. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Colonel Lynch, we will have a witness from Stan- 
ford Research, I believe, before the committee, and also from the 
radiological study being made by the Navy. 

Mr. Lyncu. Excellent. It is obvious that a major effort of this 
country should be directed toward creating a shelter program which 
would "provide mass shelters, individu: il family shelters, and indus- 
trial shelters, all of which will be increasingly needed to save lives 
with new weapons development and as warning time decreases 

It has been previously pointed out in testimony before this subcom- 
mittee that for an expenditure of approximately one-third the present 
annual military budget such a shelter program can be developed. 

It should also be pointed out that it will take some years to construct 
these shelters after the program may be adopted and the money 
appropriated. We cannot wait until the day when the interconti- 
nental ballistics missile is a reality to commence construction of 
shelters. It should be emphasized again that our military experts 
advise us that coastal cities, such as Loe Angeles, can be attacked 
today by short-range guided missiles from submarines or surface 
craft, with little or no advance warning. This further accentuates 
the need for construction of shelters in the immediate future. 

Now, even though we may receive an hour or more warning time 
in the event of enemy air attack—we are dealing with air attack for 
the moment—we feel that the evacuation of the city of Los Angeles 
is impractical and unrealistic, if not impossible, under present 
conditions. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. At that point, Colonel Lynch, I think we might 
pause to say that we are spending billions of dollars to erect radar 
warning lines across Canada and across the northern part of the 
[ Inited States and C anada, almost to the North Pole. 

These radar warning networks are supposed to detect enemy air- 
craft, and I think that the Y would be very important in the detection 
of a polar flight from the Soviet Union. 

However, there are certain gaps in the technique of radar which 
preclude this from being what you would call a foolproof, 100-percent 
detection service, even ‘after it is finished, and it is not finished yet. 

Then there is also the end-run approach, which means a sweep out 
into the Pacific or into the Atlantic, and an enemy bombing fleet 
coming in toward our coast from either the east or the west. And 
agi inst this kind of attac k, we have at this very time a very poor set-up 
of patrol ships and so-called Texas Towers. It is just fragmentary, 
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ported and there is no guaranty that we would have any warning time to 
unong amount to anything from either of these types of approach. 

would Mr. Lynen. Thank you for bringing out that point, because, of 
ral or course, we in the local areas must rely a great deal upon the informa- 
in the tion which is released from a national level to develop a lot of our 
ection thinking and planning here locally. 

irvival Mr. Horirtecp. We are going to have a responsible man here, the 
nd, to commander of the western sea frontier, who will be one of the wit- 
unford nesses, and he will undoubtedly give us some factual information on 
eh in what they are doing. 

e been They are trying to do a good job, and he undoubtedly will put 


‘points forward their best effort in this field when he testifies. 


: Mr. Lyneu. All right, sir. 

| Stan- To continue, we need only to point out that the city is poorly situ- 

m_ the ated geographically, and here is where I say that I regret that the 
; committee has to listen to this testimony, which in many cases is 

of this repetition—surrounded as it is by mountains, desert, and the Pacific 

which Ocean. ; 

indus- The Los Angeles area contains a rapidly diminishing road net with 

e lives only a handful of major exit routes to handle the millions of people 

es. in automobiles or other vehicles which would clutter the highways in 

ubcom- any attempted evacuation. 

present Beyond these mountain passes and to the east, lie vast stretches of 

ed. practically uninhabited desert areas which presently cannot provide 

nstruct food, water, shelter, and medical aid in anywhere near adequate quan- 


money tities for those who might succeed in leaving this city. 

»rconti- Finally, on the subject of evacuation, we would like to point out 
tion of that the military attempted to develop an evacuation plan for the city 
experts of Los Angeles during World War II. They abandoned the task 
ttacked feeling it was almost impossible to accomplish, and this was even then 
surface when days and not hours were assumed available for the purpose. 


ntuates And we shall, of course, hear more about this subject from the other 
gentlemen to follow. 


ng time In the absence of a vast new road net costing billions of dollars, 
ack for and without a major rapid-transit system—which might also cost 
Angeles billions of dollars—the city of Los Angeles has adopted an interim 
present dispersal plan which would ideally fit in with the development of a 


major shelter program. Basically, this plan provides that in the event 
> might of an alert warning from the military, still presumed to be from the air 
t radar at this point, the public should proceed generally away from the down- 
of the town areas to the suburban areas, or to their homes, if possible. 
While even this plan presents major obstacles, such as cross-traffic, 


my air- it is possible to materially thin out the population in « reasonably short 
etection period of time and enable the saving of hundreds of thousands of lives 
regardless of where a bomb might drop. 
r which _ We need only to take a look at the daytime and nighttime popula- 
“percent tion density map to appreciate the potential of this dispersal plan, 
hed yet. and I might digress again to state that the committee pointed out the 
veep out possibility of a bomb landing in Santa Monica Bay, or it could be even 
ng fleet sent in by a ship that they intended to destroy with the bomb, or they 


t. And might miss a few miles. 
r set-up So in effect, we do not know where the enemy may drop a bomb 
nentary, upon this city. 
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Mr. Houirretp. This is very important, that we realize that the 
so-called zero point of a bomb explosion is an indeterminate factor. 
We do not know where the bomb will be exploded, and therefore the 
type of protection must be a calculated type of protection, realizing 
that wherever that bomb hits, if it is in the 10-megaton or 10-million- 
ton power value, any type of shelter or any human being in that area 
would probably be lost. 

So we have to have a program that will be generally applicable with 
the realization that the people in that particular area are just inevitable 
casualties. 

Mr. Lyncu. We might point out here the daytime and nighttime 
population densities. We would like to point out these two maps, 
since it helps to illustrate the so-called interim dispersal plan of the 
city of Los Angeles, which I might add was prepared under law- 
enforcement agencies. 

They are the people who have to deal with this tremendous problem 
of dispersal, and they are the ones who initiated this interim dispersal 

lan. 
, I might point out also that this map on the left is the daytime 
population; this map in the right is the nighttime population; and 
one other fact that is very important is that in the metropolitan down- 
town section around the Civic Center, there are dots in there which 
represent 20,000 population instead of, I believe it is, 1, on this night- 
time population. 

So we can see that by even getting the people into the situation in 
which they would be at 4 in the morning, you have materially reduced 
casualties, regardless of where the bomb might drop. 

In other words, we are instructing the people to do what comes 
naturally—to use roads with which they are familiar—and are at- 
tempting to reunite the family unit. We know that this dispersal can 
be effective and has some reasonable expectancy of success, since it is 
done every weekday between 4 and 6 p. m. 

You will also note that this will apply a sieve effect, using every 
street and highway, rather than a funnel-like complex pattern of 
1-way streets with which the public would be entirely unfamiliar. 
Psychologically, people menor to natural tendencies and the forced 
application of unfamiliar street patterns used only in the emergency 
could prove disastrous when you are unfamiliar with them. 

As we pointed out earlier, a sound shelter program would then 
mesh with this dispersal program. I should like to add that we are 
aware that even shelters may not provide protection within the A 
ring of a multimegaton weapon. 

Mr. Hotrrrerp. If you will pause at that point, I will bring a chart 
forward. I will have Mr. Balwan explain this chart with the target 
rings overlaid over the Los Angeles County area, with the city of 
Los Angeles in the center, or the A ring which you mentioned. 

Mr. Batwan. I think that the rings that the chairman referred to 
are the 5-mile, 10-mile, 15-mile, and 20-mile rings from the H-bomb 
blast, which result from a 10-megaton blast. 

Mr. Hottrterp. In the A ring, then, wherever that A ring happens 
to be—we have it centrally located there—but wherever that would be, 
that would designate the area of almost total casualty, or probable 
total casualty. 
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Now, outside of that ring, at least to the 12-mile limit, you would 
also have casualties, almost total casualties, for people who were in 
the open, above ground. However, if those people were in proper types 
of underground shelters, according to testimony before our committee 
from experts in the field of radioactive fallout and blast and heat 
effects of these weapons, there would be a chance of survival. 

Of course, the farther you go out from the center, the greater the 
chance of survival. You would probably have 100 percent survival 
in the outer 2 rings, or near 100 percent. You might have 80 percent 
in the next ring, and 65 percent in the next. These are just estimates. 
They are not scientifically proven, because, of course, we have never 
had this experience. 

But it shows that if you are above ground in one of these hydrogen 
blasts, the chances are you are gone, and if you are below ground 
you have a much better os eatamated to survive. 

You may proceed, Colonel. 

Mr. Lyncu. However, it is obvious that shelters would provide 
for greater protection than existing buildings—or being caught out 
in the open—subject to both heat and blast danger, or far from the 
heart of the city exposed to heavy radioactive fallout. 

Mr. Hotirietp. Now, this is a point that should be understood. 
Commissioner Libby explained before our committee that there was 
a rough fan-shaped area of fallout from the 1954 bomb explosion 
which amounted to about 7,000 square miles. You remember, the 
Japanese fishermen were about 86 miles to one edge of this fan- 
shape and about 86 miles from Point Zero, and yet they were con- 
taminated with this radioactive fallout. 

Now, if they had known what to have done, if they had hosed off 
the ship and washed themselves and removed their contaminated 
clothing, the chances are there would have been very little, if any, 
damage. But they did not know what this ashlike substance that 
was falling was, and, of course, they did not take the measures to 
wash the decks and the roofs of their cabins on the ship and them- 
selves. If they had done so, they would probably have had very 
little, if any, effect at that distance. 

By this same token, if you can get either distance or shielding 
between you and the radioactive properties, some of which are seen 
and some of which are unseen, then you have a chance to survive. 

In our atomic facilities, where we handle masses of this terribly 
radioactive material which goes into the atomic bombs, we use 5-feet- 
thick concrete walls. This is where there are large supplies of it. 
Of course, it is much more deadly than your fallout would be. But 
your fallout can also be deadly, and it can be unseen. It can have 
properties which are unseen to the naked eye but which are just as 
deadly as the ash that you can see. 

So this new radioactive factor is one of the very dangerous things 
in this area. 

We might have the staff move out one of the radioactivity charts 
to see what would happen in case a 5 million-ton, a 1 million-ton, 
and a 100,000-ton bomb were to fall in Los Angeles. 

You may explain the meaning of the colors on the chart, Mr. Balwan. 

Mr. Batwan. The chart shows that where 3 bombs are dropped 
in the Los Angeles area, the fallout will reach this point or 2 
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San Diego, in 3 hours. This is a weather-fallout prediction taken 
for a particular day. I think it was last February. The fallout 
would reach, in 3 hours, this far; in 6 hours, about here. 

The color indicates the amount of roentgens, or radioactivity that 
will accumulate in an area in the first 48 hours and would be the 
amount that any one person would get if he were out in the open and 

xposed. 

The red area shows 640 roentgens accumulated in a 48-hour period. 
I think that a dose of 400 roentgens is lethal to the majority of people. 

Mr. Houirrevp. It runs from 400 to 600 roentgens as a lethal dose. 
So you have 6,400 roentgens there. 

Now, do you have re: dings on that? 

Mr. Batwan. 6 400 in the red area and 1,600 in the large orange 
area, and this yellow one would be about 400 roentgens accumulated 
in 48 hours, and in this, 100 roentgens. So even this large area here 
would be a lethal does in the 48 hours if one stayed outside all this 
time. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. But if people were in shelters during that time and 
sheltered from the radioactivity, they would be safe. The 400 roent- 
gens which would reach below San Diego, of course, would be lethal 
in most cases, and even when it dies down to 100 roentgens, if it is 
100 roentgens per hour or 100 roentgens per day, all you have to do 
is multiply it to get the lethal does of radioactivity. 

This is taken from an actual weather pattern as of a certain day, 
and it could happen, of course, many days In a year. 

Mr. Lyneu. I think also—— 

Mr. Ho.irietp. You can see what would happen on evacuation in 
that direction, if it happened to go in that direction. 

Now, the direction cannot be predicted exactly that the wind cur- 
rents will take, because they take different directions at different alti- 
tudes, and as we have seen, this material goes into the air 25 miles 
high, and several conflicting-direction wind currents might carry 

radioactive material in different directions, and therefore you cannot 

always predict. You can get a probable direction, but you cannot 
predict either a definite direction or the fact that all of the wind 
currents will be harmonious or along the same line. 

So this is one of our problems of r: adioactiv ity. 

Mr. Lyncu. We have dwelt at some length on the subjects of shelter 
versus evacuation as we feel these must be resolved to create a vital, 
successful civil defense program. 

Again, we might digress to say that we are concerned primarily 
with the Los Angeles area and do not have the prerogatives of speak- 
ing for other cities or for other parts of the Nation. As a matter of 
fact, in some cases, we may not have full concurrence with the sur- 
rounding communities. 

So it is not up to this city to state what the national policy should 
be, but really only insofar as it applies to this particular area. 

The present civil defense program is inadequ: ately financed to carry 
out its responsibilities. To develop plans, to cre ate organizations and 
to procure supplies and equipment for the entire country requires 
the expenditure of vast sums of money. We need only to point out 
that the House has appropriated $86 million for civil defense in the 
budget for fiscal year 1956-57, while appropriations of $35 billion 
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for the Armed Forces are under consideration by Congress, at the 
present time. Are those figures correct ? 

Mr. Houtrreip. That is correct. 

Mr. Lyneu. Less than one-third of one annual military budget 
could be expended over a period of years to provide shelters for an 
estimated 80 million people. 

Now, this again is taken from previous testimony that we have 
heard and received copies of that has been presented to the committee. 

We wish to point out, however, that while the maintenance of a 
strong military defense program is essential, and I do not think that 
anyone here or anywhere else will ever question that, the safety of 
millions of Americans must also be considered, to create a balanced 
national program. 

Considerable progress has been made in the procurement of essen- 
tial supplies and equipment, but there are serious shortages particu- 
larly in the medical field where emergency hospital facilities and 
supplies are badly needed. Additionally, rescue equipment, radiologi- 
cal monitoring instruments, and communications equipment are nec- 
essary in substantial quantities. Funds to procure this equipment 
canot be provided by local government in any substantial amount, 
and that is, in connection with the degree needed. 

Mr. Hottrreip. Of course, at this point it might be well to say that 
the key to detection and measurement of the intensity of radioactivity 
depends upon monitoring instruments, Geiger counters, dosimeters, 
and other types of radiological detection and measuring instruments. 

These instruments are gradually being produced at a cheaper cost 
and in quantity production they could become very reasonable. They 
vary all the way from a few dollars for a dosimeter up to $50 and 
$100 for a fairly good Geiger counter. And we have had testimony 
before the committee which indicates that it should be the Federal 
responsibility to supply all the cities with this device, because with- 
out this device civil defense is impossible. 

If you were in a shelter and wanted to go outside, the ground might 
be so radioactive that you would want to stay there for another week 
or 10 days until the effect died down. If you were moving from any 
place to another, you would want to know whether you were moving 
away from or into a source of contamination. 

So the whole theory of knowing what danger you are in from radio- 
activity depends upon these instruments. 

Do you know how many you have in the city of Los Angeles? 

Mr. Lyneu. I think we have got in the nature of 200 in the city now 
and, of course, some of them are not too reliable. In fact, if we had 
sufficient time before this committee, there are a lot of points that 
could be brought out in the radiological field. 

I am sure you will probably hear some of them from Dr. Bellamy 
and Dr. Warren, and there are, of course, many suggestions on how 
this could best be accomplished, perhaps by a telemetering system, 
which again would cost money, but it can be done. It is a question of 
whether or not the money is going to be put up for that type of 
program. 

r. Houirtevp. It is possible also to check areas by helicopter. You 
check your traffic density and you can also test radioactive density by 
helicopter. rr 
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Mr. Lyncu. We have, of course, in the city—we just recently pur- 
chased one helicopter and, of course, it would require a great many 
more. But it seems that as you view this program you become more 
and more convinced that the finances are the heart of the major problem 
confronting us. , oe 

The matching-fund program has made possible the purchase of civil- 
defense supplies and equipment in limited quantities, but does not 
solve the problem of local government. Local government is essen- 
tially underfinanced and is usually barely able to meet the requirements 
of its day-to-day needs. The matching-fund program should be con- 
tinued, but there is a need for outright grants to local government for 
the purchase of equipment, or the Federal Government should supply 
it to local government. 

We have received a number of things under the matching-fund pro- 
gram, and we certainly are well aware that we would have practically 
nothing if it were not for this program. It has been very successful 
to that degree. 

It also should be pointed out that large quantities of needed sup- 
plies and equipment could be made available from Government sur- 
plus without charge, but to date I do not believe that Congress has 
enacted the enabling legislation to effect such transfers. 

Mr. Houirtevp. At that point I might inform you that the House 
has passed a bill making available surplus property, military prop- 
erty and other property of Government, to the local civil-defense 
groups, of course, coming through their State organizations. 

However, the bill has not as yet passed the Senate. I think that it 
will before this session of Congress ends. 

Mr. Lynceu. I think that is grand, because I know that civil-defense 
people everywhere have been pushing for that. I know as a nation- 
wide program it has been one of our high points in the United States 
Civil Defense Council. I know there are a lot of problems in making 
it effective. I know there are a lot of problems in the financial control 
of it to see that the materials do not get into the wrong place and 
are lost, and with no accounting and so forth. 

Mr. Hortrtevp. These problems have all been solved, though, in the 
school donation program. We passed this law several years ago mak- 
ing surplus property of different types available for school districts, 
and we set up the needs and the allocations through your State board 
of education. They, in turn, pass upon the priorities of local school 
districts throughout the State, and I happen to know that it is a very 
worthwhile program because I get many letters from the boards of 
education and others on this matter. 

I think California has received above $300 million within the last 
few years, which had very little value on the used sale market, but 
which, from a utility standpoint were just as usable as if they had 
paid 100 percent cash for them. 

Mr. Lynen. It would certainly be helpful in the civil-defense 
program. 

Mr. Horirterp. So this can be handled by the same method. 

Mr. Lyneu. Mr. J. B. Colgrove, chief of transportation and logis- 
tics, Los Angeles Office of Civil Defense, will develop the logistics 
picture in further detail. 

Incidentally, I notice that it is 12 minutes after 12, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Houtrtetp. We have changed our lunch period from 12 to 1. 

So we will go right ahead. 

Mr. Lyncn. Coordinated planning should be developed at the earli- 
est possible date, between Federal, State, and local governments, and 
that refers to the overall planning for the entire country to tie it in to 
the local target areas. It involved a great many things which I have 
not mentioned, communication nets and control centers and so forth, to 
make it all part of a national picture, somewhat along the lines, it 
would be our suggestion, of the Continental Air Defense Command 
and, of course, recognizing also that you cannot bypass Federal, State, 
and local governments. ‘They must be tied in with it very closely, 
or it would certainly be unacceptable politically. 

Mr. Howirrevp. I think it would be very difficult for the Federal 
Government to deal directly with many of the small cities, and even 
the large cities. You would have trouble, I think. 

I think we would have to handle that something in the way we han- 
dle surplus property, and let the allocation be done by probably a State 
agency. But the help would get to the local people just the same. 

Mr. Lyncu. I think we are all in agreement on that, that we recog- 
nize that you cannot bypass the State. But there is a need for tying 
it all into one package so that we are all going in the same direction 
at the same time on the same type of program. 

Mr. Houirretp. That would be your State responsibility, to coordi- 
nate the political subdivisions of the State so that it would be an effi- 
cient, working arrangement. 

Mr. Lyncu. We will discuss that, sir, at some length a little fur- 
- a particularly where we get into our planning here, with Colonel 

tark. 

Now, despite the fact that the United States today has the most ex- 
tensive communications system in the world—and, of course, we have 
not been inside Russia—and Los Angeles, in turn, because of its pecu- 
liar circumstances of its economy, has developed one of the best sys- 
tems of communications in the country it is submitted that if an 
enemy attack were to occur, the communications system would still 
be inadequate. 

No matter how excellent our plans might be, and how extensively 
the city may organize itself, the inability to communicate would 
severely reduce and hamper all disaster operations. 

Inasmuch as land line communications are essentially fixed and 
dependent upon the physical continuity of their lines, it may well be 
assumed that a strike on the Los Angeles area would render many of 
these facilities unusable. And I think we had this demonstrated 
in northern California in a flood area up there, where the telephone 
lines were out for days at a time, and in the Yuba City area and the 
Eureka area, and we must depend a great deal upon radio communi- 
cations. 

This fact requires the intelligent consideration of additional means 
of communications, principally radio communications and messenger- 
courler operations. 

On radio communications, the city of Los Angeles, as we have said, 
owns and operates the most extensive municipal radio nets in exist- 
ence, established at a cost of many millions of dollars. In addi- 
tion, substantial expenditures have bela made to provide emergency 
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civil-defense equipment within the economic capabilities of the city. 
And a good deal of this equipment was purchased by matching funds, 
I might add. 

The aggregate of these existing resources is still inadequate to the 
need of even preattack dispersal of any portion of the population. 
This statement takes into consideration the effects of conelrad, which 
are discussed separately in testimony being presented. 

In addition to the municipal radio nets there is existent in Los 
Angeles some of the most extensive public broadcast facilities known 
anywhere. These are owned and operated by private industry but, 
unfortunately, the terrain of the area is such that to obtain effective 
broadcasts the bulk of the transmitters are located in one are a, Which 
should result in their loss under conditions of enemy attack. 

Mr. Horirtetp. I might say that we are going to have testimony 
on this conelrad subject from some of the people in the broadcast- 
ing stations, and that problem will be Sacelned 3 in these hearings. 

Mr. Lyncu. Again I understand from reading some of the testi- 
mony there is a little bit of conflict on the effectiveness of conelrad 
in some sections of the country. 

Mr. Hortrreip. There is. In some areas they seem to be enthusi- 
astic about the conelrad warning system, and in some areas they have 
trouble and are antagonistic toward it. 

The committee does not have enough evidence before it at this time 
to sit in judgment on the merit of it. 

Mr. Lyncu. Quite obviously the psychological necessity for reach- 
ing the public during and subsequent to an attack is of overwhelming 
import: nce. But it cannot be construed that duplicate radio broad- 
vast facilities can be established in safer locations at the expense of 
an industry which has already made tremendous contributions in the 
public interest. Again, as in many other phases of the civil-defense 
program, the dollar sign rears its ugly head, but if we are to meet 
the need of additional “public broadcast facilities, support by public 
funds is necessary. 

Despite the many recommendations which have been pointed out 
in my comments today, it is only fair to state that we have not made 
reference to the many substantial accomplishments in the civil defense 
field, and I know that if we took the time to list everything that has 
been done nationally and statewide and locally, that these are very 
substantial. And I think that the comment you made earlier th: at 
the State of California has one of the best civil-defense programs in 
our Nation is correct, and I think despite the many debates and argu- 
ments which go on, here in the Southland, we have accomplished 
quite a good deal within the limited finances and our own capabilities. 

Mr. Horrrrerp. In making this statement, the one thing that we 
want always to keep in mind is the fact that we must measure it 
against the hazard of today, and it is when we start measuring what 
we have done, proud as we are of these things, that we feel deficient 
in our program. 

Mr. fice ncn. Civil defense is certainly one of the most complex and 
difficult problems to ever confront this Nation of ours. It is our 
sincere hope that some of these comments may prove helpful to the 
subcommittee, and I wish to again express my thanks for the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before you. 
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Mr. Houtrretp. Thank you very much, Colonel Lynch, for your 
statement and for the accompanying material which you have given 
to us to consider. 

Are there any questions, Mr. Gramatz. 

Mr. Gramatz. Colonel, I do not know whether you can give me 
any information as to whether there would be any time limit set on 
the evacuation of people from the city of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Lyncu. We will discuss that in a few moments, because we 
have here this morning the deputy chief of police of the city of Los 
Angeles, Deputy Chief Arthur C. Hohmann. He does not have, I be- 
lieve, a printed report to submit to you, but he will give you an idee 
cf the basic figures on that problem. 

I think as I recall from a recent bit of material submitted by the 
law enforcement agencies in connection with the valley area alone— 
I think we have a copy of it here that we can look into. 

Mr. Garmatz. Those can be looked into. 

Mr. Lyncu. I think it is something like 40,000 trained, uniformed 
individuals to help control that traffic alone at the time in the event 
of an evacuation. 

Mr. HoxirmLp. We will go into that in full detail with Chief Hoh- 
mann. 

Mr. Garmatz. One more question. 

Mr. Hotirretp. Mr. Garmatz. 

Mr. Garmatz. Colonel, Mayor Poulson stated that he had trouble 
with volunteers. I think we have that same problem in every city. 
In some of the places they have to use the Reserves and the 4-F boys 
who are not in the service and give them a reduction on their income 
tax and things of that sort, and certain cities are compelling their em- 
ployees to give so much time over a period of a year or so. 

I was wondering whether you had any suggestions that might 
bring up this volunteer setup. , 

Mr. Lyncu. Congressman, I think it is an extremely complex prob- 
lem, because we are really saying two things. One of them is that 
we certainly must give recognition and appreciation to the many 
thousands of volunteers, volunteers that we have here in the city who 
are donating their time and services and are doing an excellent job. 

However, we feel that the major need is in the so-called hard core 
or cadre who must not be subject to constant change. In other words, 
a citizen devotes several hours of his life to the volunteer program; 
he pays out of his own pocket the out-of-pocket expenses for tele- 
phones, for notifying people of meetings, for stationery, for stamps, 
and it becomes an economic problem even to these dedicated volunteers. 

Over a period of years they are bound to feel that they have con- 
tributed their part on a voluntary basis to the community, and they 
feel somebody else should carry that burden. 

_ Now, we feel quite strongly that, if there were some way of sub- 
sidizing at least a portion of the hard core, subsidizing the out-of- 
pocket expenses of that hard core, that we could encourage a lot of 
these citizen leaders to continue on for many years and to help provide 
some continuity to the program. 

As it stands now, you cannot place too much reliance on a volunteer 
program. We are dependent primarily upon our governmental agen- 
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cies to provide the leadership, the police, the fire, the public works, 
and a number of trained volunteers. 

But it is not enough. We need some kind of method of paying 
those out-of-pocket expenses to the volunteers to provide some kind 
of continuity. 

Mr. Garmantz. How can you compensate that person who spends 
2 or 3 hours a week ? 

Mr. Lynceu. I think it has been done in a number of ways. I think 
in England, as I recall, they have a method of paying so much per 
meeting. I think that in England—Mrs. Lifur from our city was 
recently there—they have a method of paying for attending certain 
meetings, as I recall. Through the volunteer corps they pay for 
uniforms and pay for other expenses. 

In other words, they have two methods. One is a hard core which 
is paid according to the number of meetings that they attend, some- 
what like our Reserve program, and the other is to have some method 
of paying for the expenses which are incurred, the stationery, stamps, 
oud telephones. 

But I think it probably could be best handled through a designated 
hard core and paying them so much per meeting for attendance, and, 
of course, it also has to be limited to the number of meetings, so that 
it would not become a tremendous expense. 

Mr. Garmatz. Is the city doing anything with their employees 
in that vein ? 

Mr. Lyncn. A number of our employees in the city, of course, are 
in the civil-defense program, and a sainbes of them have taken special 


training. But we have not made it mandatory that they participate 


in their neighborhoods. 

Mr. GarMantz. I mean on city time; they would actually be doing 
it on the payroll ? 

Mr. Lyncn. Yes; we have. We have, for example, a light rescue 
training program over here at Chavez Ravine, and I think we have 
something like 1,000 city employees who have taken that 4-day course 
and are well qualified in light rescue at the present moment. And, of 
course, they live in various parts of the city, which helps to fan out 
that trained leadership at a time of disaster. 

Mr. Garmatz. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hortrrerp. On that line of questioning, some of the cities have 
made it mandatory that city employees take over a specific respon- 
sibility in case of emergency attack for civil defense. They have 
combined, in other words, additional duties with their regular duties, 
so that they actually have a hard core. 

I believe Detroit was one of those cities. They testified that they 
built up their police department; they charged them with certain 
duties which they ordinarly would have anyway, in moving traffic 
and so forth, and then they built up a large auxiliary police organ- 
ization for these people to direct. And they fanned out their fire de- 
partment in the same way. And this was an acceptance on a local 
responsibility basis of the need and a way of getting it done, recogniz- 
ing that these people already have plenty to do, but because their 
volunteer system had broken down, they resorted to this as a basis of 
getting the hard core operating. 
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The welfare people, for instance, took over the job of formulating 
plans for care and feeding and bedding, and so forth. 

Mr. Lyncu. We have done that on in the city also. There is 
another map in back of the committee over there which indicates how 
the city is broken down into 35 districts. In those 35 districts, we 
have created a portion of that hard core. We have citizen leaders 
designated in something like 26 of those 35. We have evacuation and 
welfare personnel on the staff. We have rescue, we have fire, police, 
all in those 35 districts. 

So we have proceeded for several years in attempting to develop 
that hard core. And, of course, the police department has represent- 
atives in these districts. In some cases, they have to double up to 
where they represent more than one district at a time. 

We have not developed too much in the way of a volunteer fire 
department and unfortunately, we have not included in the testimony 
betel the committee a representative of the fire department, but they 
have their thinking that they have adequate numbers now in their 
fire department to handle the equipment that is available. 

In other words, they will give training to the citizens who want to 
take home firefighting and protection exercises, but it is their feeling 
that they have, with their three shifts, all of the personnel that they 
could possibly use outside of the volunteer labor, to handle the amount 
of fire equipment that is available in the city at the present time. 

The health department has followed along the same basis. We 
have an ordinance here which is very good and very strong. It has 
15 emergency divisions, and they are all in and they are all active. 
We meet regularly on planning, and we have a pretty good hard core. 

Even the harbor division is a part of this civil-defense staff, and this 
harbor division has plans for the ships in the harbor and for that 
area, and we have done a great deal on this hard core, but we do not 
think it is yet enough. We do not think it is enough when you talk 
in terms of 2 million people. 

We need more people down in the grassroots, right down in the local 
communities, out in the valley, out in Van Nuys, and so forth. 

Mr. Houirtevp. Mr. Lipscomb ? 

Mr. Liescoms. Colonel Lynch, you have put a great deal of em- 
phasis on the dollar sign. Do you have any opinion as to how far 
the local government should go in expenditures for civil defense? 

Mr. Lyneu. I think, Congressman Lipscomb, that would be very 
difficult to answer, because here is one of the problems that we should 
mention or we should state, and that is that the citizens, the volunteers, 
will have a tremendous amount of interest when they feel the need 
is really urgent. 

In other words, if we could tell the people that we were to be 
attacked a year from today, we would have so many volunteers we 
would not know what to do with them, and then this problem does not 
become a problem. 

It is a fact that civil defense is going on year after year, and we do 
not know when the football game is going to be played. We do not 
know when we are going to get off the practice field and their services 
will be utilized. 

Therefore, it is impossible to predict exactly how many people you 
need or to overcome this reference we made to apathy without some 
kind of payment for these individuals. 
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I think it would be very difficult to try to fix an actual dollar sign 
on this program on a local basis. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You do not feel that the Federal Government should 
foot the whole bill? 

Mr. Lyncu. No; we do not; no; we do not. I think if the Federa 
Government did foot the w hole bill, probably the local gov enn 
would not take 2 real interest in it. 

I think local government has to put up their share in the local 
councils, and the local municipal governments are going to have to 
pay a portion of the cost. 

Mr. Lirscomn. If it were possible for Congress to get more enthusi- 
asm about FCDA appropriations and if they did appropriate more 
money so that they could do an effective job, do you feel that the local 
governments would take more initiative and appropriate more money 
also in order to do an overall, well-rounded program ¢ 

Mr. Lyncen. I feel that that is substantially correct. In other 
words, the leadership must come from the Federal Government, and 
the major portion of the funds must come from the Federal Govern- 
ment, with matching on down to the local government. 

Obv iously, when you are talking in terms of billions of dollars for 
shelters, the city of Los Angeles could only put up a portion of that 
cost for the shelters here in this area. 

Mr. Lirpscoms. Do you think a local government such as the city of 
Los Angeles would contribute land that was needed to construct the 
shelters as their portion ? 

Mr. Lyncu. I think it could be done, certainly. 

Mr. Lirscomn. Or the county, or wherever the location was? 

Mr. Lyncu. It could be done to a degree, and, of course, as was 
pointed out here earlier, the shelter program would have to be on an 
areawide basis, as you can see from the way the city goes down in dif- 
ferent shapes and forms. That shelter program would have to be 
coordinated for the entire area, rather than just the city of Los 
Angeles. It would have to be at least those 46 c ities, and as was men- 
tioned earlier, perhaps in the neighborhood of 70 cities, and the shelter 
program should be coordinated for all of that area, and certainly 
would involve the State as well as local autonomy in figuring out that 
shelter program, and also as to how much the local municipalities 
would pay. 

They might pay on a per capita basis. In other words, the cost of 
the share of the expenses could be on a per capita basis with the 
State and local government contributing. 

Mr. Garmarz. Ihave just one question. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Mr. Garmatz. 

Mr. Garmatz. Colonel, you say we have a selling job to do on the 
subject, and I will agree with you. 

In some cities, we are getting very good cooperation from the radio 
and television stations. ‘The television stations as a public service are 
giving a lot of 10-, 15-, and 30-minute programs, trying to do a little 
selling job to the public. 

Are you receiving any sort of cooperation like that out here? 

Mr. Lyncu. We are very proud of the support that we are getting 
from the radio and television industry in this area. 

Mr. Garmatz. I am glad to hear that. 
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Mr. Lyncu. We have a very active group in the television and radio 
industry. We have Frank Crane, of the Southern California Broad- 
casters Association, who serves on the public affairs advisory com- 
mittee, not only for the mayor, but also for the county and as a member 
of the State committee. 

And we have Morrie Webster, the station manager from KNX. 
I do not think he can appear today, but I think you will probably hear 
trom Frank Crane. And we have representatives of the local news- 
papers on here. We have Les Wagner of the Mirror on that commit- 
tee, and these people are willing to help civil defense in whatever way 
possible to put over a program. 

They want uniformity if they can possibly get it. They want us all 
speaking the same language, and they are willing to back any program 
that can be agreed upon. 

You will hear more, I think, on that score. But we are very proud 
of the cooperation we are receiving from radio, TV, and the com- 
munity newspapers and local newspapers here. 

Mr. Garmatrz. | am glad to hear that. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Mr. Kilgore? 

Mr. Kireore. No; I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. I want to 
thank Colonel Lynch for his testimony. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. Congressman Holt? 

Mr. Horr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the privilege of asking 
a question. 

Colonel Lynch, as you know, I am particularly interested in my 
congressional district, and my particular problem is the San Fernando 
Valley. And I just wondered what the situation or story was out 
there, because we are kind of locked between two hills, and as yet we 
do not have much of a way out. 

Mr. Lynou. Well, Congressman, of course, we cannot help but 
agree with you that the San Fernando Valley is very definitely in- 
volved in this picture. When you are talking about bombs in the 
megaton range, we certainly cannot exclude the San Fernando Valley, 
and certainly the little range of mountains that is between the down- 
town area and theevalley area is not materially going to affect the 
results on the valley. 

I might say that the valley, from a volunteer standpoint, has been 
one of the most active areas in the entire city, and they have done a 
great deal out there in the field of information and education. 

‘They have done a lot of house-to-house campaigning in the valley 
with literature. They have got a lot of active citizens’ committees 
out there. 

The valley newspapers have some kind of civil defense information 
constantly, and, as a matter of fact, I would like to see the entire city 
as well started as your portion of the city is. ; 
_ Mr. Horr. I understand we have set some kind of record out there 
in several communities for participation. 

Mr. Lynou. That is right. I think in one area they distributed 
8,000 pieces of literature. The women all got together out there and 
delivered that literature from house to house. That was in 8,000 
homes. And these women are very proud of their record. 

72796-—56—pt. 6——13 
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Mr. Hour. What concerns me as a Federal official—and I certainly 
want to congratulate this committee on looking into it—is that some 
of the folks are contacting me that they are getting a little bit dis- 
couraged. And I was just wondering in your opinion what could be 
done to stop this. 

I think you have given some very good overall recommendations 
of Federal Government responsibility and participation. But I won- 
der if there is anything immediate that could be done. 

Mr. Lynou. I think that what is coming up before this committee 
applies certainly to that problem. The confusion on evacuation 
versus shelter leaves a great deal of doubt in the people’s minds as to 
just what they should do if they receive that alert warning. 

And when we have different jurisdictions, State, city, and Federal, 
making conflicting statements, it cannot help but create confusion 
and apathy in the public’s mind. 

Where we say that we feel that evacuating this area is unrealistic 
and improbable, and the next day they read in the paper that the 
Federal or State policy is one of evacuation, it leaves a great deal 
of confusion in the individual’s mind. 

So I would say that the first thing that is necessary is to get to- 
penne on a slnala program and stick with it so that the public can 

ack it. 

Mr. Horr. Our valley is getting its share of this equipment that 
you do have? 

Mr. Lyncu. Yes; they are. To the best of my knowledge, the 
valley is getting its fair share. However, there is still a great deal of 
change coming up, for example, in medical supplies. We have 100 
units of medical supplies in the city right now that are to be re- 
distributed, to be placed farther out than in the downtown area. So 
there will be more medical supplies going into the valley. 

Mr. Hott. If you had the money, do you have a shelter program 
for the valley area ? 

Mr. Lyncu. We have no shelter program for the valley area other 
than taking the best available shelter, whatever that might be at the 
present time. There has been no major construction of shelter. The 
number of individual shelters that have been constructed to date is 
very small. There are a number of firms which are making individual 
shelters here, but they all cost the individual homeowner between 
$1,100 and $1,600 apiece, and at the present time there is no relief to 
the individua] homeowner in the construction of those shelters. 

I might add that that should be one of the things that is consid- 
ered in the shelter program, of having both the mass shelters and the 
individual shelters. And certainly there should be some kind of tax 
relief, some method of writing them off, so that an individual could 
construct such a shelter in his backyard. 

Mr. Hour. Just one more question. We have a large Federal in- 
stallation up in my congressional district. There is a lot of land out 
there. I notice you are not making much use of it. Could you make 
use of that land for training and demonstration or headquarters there?! 

Mr. Lyncen. Again, that points up the need for trained instructors. 
In the city of Los Angeles, our budget is about $200,000 for the staff 
itself, the key staff, these trained individuals. We figure roughly that 
we would need about $500,000 to provide sufficient instructors to go 
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out and give the citizens all of the different types of instruction they 
would need. 

Mr. Hour. Where do you have your headquarters in the valley ? 

Mr. Lyncu. The Van Nuys City Hall. 

Mr. Hour. Could you use a building out there if it were made 
available to you, of your own ? 

Mr. Lyncu. We could. The operations officer says that we could 
later. There is no urgency right at this time. 

Mr. Hour. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houirievp. You are welcome. 

Colonel Lynch, you have supplied us with a group of people here. 
Do you wish us to take them in the order as witnesses, or would you 
like to have Deputy Police Chief Hohman be the next witness, as long 
as he is at the table? 

Mr. Lyncu. This is Colonel Stark here at. the table, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houirtevp. Oh, Colonel Stark, excuse me. 

Mr. Lyneu. It is at the pleasure of your committee, in any way that 
you choose. 

Mr. Houtrtep. It is perfectly all right with us. We will go right 
ahead, then. All right, Colonel Stark. 

We want to thank you, Colonel Lynch, for your testimony, and we 
hope that you will remain at the table while Colonel Stark testifies, 
because some questions may come up. In fact, we would like you to 
remain at the table while the rest of the city employees make their 
statements in view of any question that might come up which could be 
referred to you. 

Mr. Lyncu. All right, sir. 

Mr. Houtrievp. All right, Colonel Stark. 


STATEMENT OF MELVILLE I. STARK, OPERATIONS, PLANS, AND 
TRAINING OFFICER, OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE, CITY OF LOS 
ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mr. Stark. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, again I 
would like to thank the committee also for the privilege of appearing 
before you to present several problems that we have been studying, and 
recommendations. 

Considered objectively, civil-defense planning from the Federal 
level on down is basically nonexistent, and in most cases comprises no 
more than statements of policy. To be effective planning must be 
uniform and coordinated while retaining flexibility. 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Chairman, may | interrupt? 

Mr. Stark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. What do you mean by “from the Federal level on 
down”? How far? 

Mr. Srark. That would include right down to local government to 
a large degree, Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Lipscome. I see. 

Mr. Starx. Several elements to well-integrated planning on the 
local level are dependent entirely on Federal action. Among these 
are the following : 

First, a dissemination of adequate planning information. This 
should include the ability of planners at local levels to be security 
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cleared for dealings with the Federal Government and the Armed 
Forces on a need-to-know basis. It has been increasingly obvious 
that all of the elements of planning knowledge are not available to 
local government, and it becomes significant that their plans are there- 
fore inadequate. 

Second, the capabilities and limitations of potential enemies, type 
of weapons, methods of delivery, and so forth, should be available to 
local planners. 

It is significant that the daytime population of the city of Los 
Angeles exceeds the combined strength of the Armed Forces, yet the 
persons charged with responsibility for civil-defense planning, organ- 
ization, and Jeadership are almost completely uninformed in many 
elements of defense, due to the security classification of this informa- 
tion. In this regard we have not even been able to intelligently plan 
with local military installations to support their operations, since their 
own planning is security classified. 

The Federal planning assumptions that have been furnished are at 
best vague and extremely general, and have not been firm enough as 
to policy, to accomplish uniform acceptance by State and local govern- 
ments. These assumptions are subject to wide variations of interpre- 
tation. 

There are two major fields of planning, that is, operations and 
logistics, which are treated below to incorporate some of the major 
concepts where substantial support from the Federal Government is 
needed on operational planning. Incidentally, sir, we do not list these 
in the order of relative importance. 

Mr. Hotirretp. Before we leave the subject of security classifica- 
tion, for the past 3 years I have been advocating in many speeches on 
the floor of the House that there be a relaxation of some of the areas 
which have been classified as security areas, and I am speaking now 
particularly in the area of the effects of weapons. 

I have maintained—and this has now been accepted, in part, at 
least—that the effects of these modern weapons and the speed of the 
deliverability are facts which the American people should know if 
they are going to be able, first, to appreciate the hazard that is in- 
volved, and, second, to take the steps necessary to give them the best 
chance of survival under those hazards. And more and more informa- 
tion is being released in the field of weapon effects. 

I do not believe it is necessary to release how you make a bomb or 
how many bombs we have or how many bombs we think the enemy 
has in order to tell the people what effect a bomb of a certain size would 
have upon their city or their community. It is in this area of weapon 
impact that I think there has been a lot of foolishness on withholding 
what they call security information, and I believe that they are begin- 
ning to come to that kind of thinking more and more. 

Mr. Srark. We particularly, Mr. Congressman, would like to em- 
phasize that need-to-know basis that we mentioned before. We would 
like to be able to sleep at night, and we do not want to know any more 
than we have to, but there are a number of things 

Mr. Hotrriecp. And you want your facts from an authoritative 
Government source rather than from a newspaper headline ? 

Mr. Stark. Or a magazine. 

Mr. Horirretp. Or someone making a speech ? 
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Mr. Stark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question there? 

Mr. Hoxirretp. Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Stark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What is the reason that you emphasize this? Is it 
because you have had trouble, or do you feel that you have not received 
any adequate information ¢ 

Mr. Srarx. Mr. Congressman, let me give you an illustration. 
There are a number of military installations in this area who would 
require, even though we were in bad shape in some degree, our sup- 
port. Their own plans are classified, which is natural, and since they 
are classified they cannot divulge to us many of the things in many of 
the areas in which we would have to attempt to support them, at least. 

This is a two-way street, actually. We are not only asking for sup- 
port, but we may have to give some, and if you do not have a common 
denominator in speaking the same language you just do not get 
anywhere. 

Mr. Lirescoms. We have had testimony before this committee both 
ways. I believe we had one important military officer of the Govern- 
ment testify that there were no plans that were kept secret, and yet 
I believe we had other testimony that said they were secret. So I do 
not believe we have straightened that out ourselves yet. 

Mr. Houiievp. I have at this point referred to some notes. Dr. 
Ralph Lapp, quite a noted physicist and author of articles on nuclear 
subjects, appeared before our committee and testified, as follows. He 
said : 

The fact that there was practically a delay of almost 1 year before the Ameri- 
can people were given the information on fallout is bad. 

I then asked him the following question : 


And is it not impossible to have an adequate civil defense unless this knowl- 
edge is made known to the people. 


Dr. Lapp responded and said: 


I think this is probably at the core of the civil defense problem, that if the 
people do not know what to defend against, they will not have any real confidence 
that they can defend adequately. 


Then I said: 


Do you know any reason from the standpoint of our national defense why the 
full knowledge of the impact of nuclear weapons should not be made known to 
the American people? 


His response was as follows: 


If we consider the effect of high-yield nuclear explosions, I see no reason why 
these data about the effects cannot be given to the American people, for both the 
Russians and we have tested such weapons. They know what they do and I 
don’t think we are keeping any secrets from them. 

_Mr. Srarx. One of the fields, Mr. Chairman, that we think par- 
ticularly we would like to have some information in—there have been 
some recent indications that surface bursts produce the effects of an 
earthquake. We think this is very vital to us in this area, particularly 
serving on top of the San Andreas fault, and we have no way of con- 
ie, 3 or getting additional information as to the full extent of this 
elect. 
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Mr. Houirmxp. This is again an instance of newspaper headlines 
misleading the people and giving them part truths and half informa- 
tion rather than having the information on ground tremors given out 
from an authoritative source. 

Mr. Stark. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Houtrieip. Of course, I can say from my own knowledge that 
the newspaper stories and headlines were extreme. They were over- 
emphasized. 

There is a certain amount of ground tremor, but nothing so severe 
that it goes out for miles and miles and miles. It goes for a certain 
distance. Of course, I agree with you that this information ought to 
be released, the exact information. I am not privileged to release the 
exact information, but I can say that the newspaper articles over- 
emphasized this factor in the way they were written. 

Mr. Stark. To possibly answer Congressman Lipscomb a little more 
there, I was particularly referring, Congressman, to the fact that when 
these military plants and these installations are classified, we think 
it is proper and right that they should be, but we conversely state that 
we cannot help to support their planning if we are unable to know 
what it is. 

So I think that is the point, sir, if I did not get it across well before. 

Mr. Lirscomrs. No. You got it across. 

Mr. Lyncu. May I comment on that, also? I just want to assure you 
that we have in this area a joint military-civil defense committee, and 
that we are working very closely with the military in this area, pri- 
marily on the unclassified portions of it, and through good relationship 
we are building up with the military, working with them on a State 
and area basis here; we are getting little portions of what their plan- 
ning is, and they of ours, of course, so that we can try to work together 
as a team. 

But obviously, as Mr. Stark has pointed out, there is a great deal of 
that material which they cannot release to us, which still leaves that 
blank area there. 

Mr. Houirievp. But if you had a master plan which was approved 
by top level Federal authorities in both the civilian and military part 
of our Government, you would have the confidence to go ahead and 
do certain things without explanations which might run into security 
if you knew that the master plan was an approved plan? 

Mr. Lyncu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Stark. I might also apologize here that several of these, again, 
are going to be repetitive, but perhaps it makes for emphasis. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. You have about 10 minutes and then we will ad- 
journ for lunch and come back. 

Mr. Srark. All right. 

Planning must be devised to permit flexibility according to the needs 
of each target area. In this respect, a planning policy of evacuation 
does not satisfy the requirements. The definition of the word “evacu- 
ution” implies the complete emptying of the area. Such a policy 
can only be accepted if there is a realistic capability of accomplish- 
ment of the objective. 

We think planning must incorporate realism and accept potential 
casualties. It must be recognized that if an enemy is going to launch 
an attack upon the United States, he will do so under the times and 
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circumstances most advantageous to himself and least advantageous 
to the Nation, in an effort to obtain the greatest possible remunera- 
tion for his attack. This principle thus automatically negates the 
concept that everybody can be saved and therefore must be saved. 

We think planning must incorporate and coordinate all govern- 
mental resources with those of industry, commerce, and the individ- 
ual citizens. If there is any realism to a threat of attack, there must 
be a point at which the democratic approach of making such planning 
and coordination voluntary, and therefore permissive, must be 
stopped, and such participation must in some fashion be required in 
the national interest. 

As in any endeavor, “chiefs” may plan and direct, but it takes 
“Indians” to get results. The level of operations is in the target area 
and yet, as a general matter, the personnel and materiel resources of 
neither State nor Federal Government have been made available to 
local government, who must in the final analysis, control the opera- 
tions. In this regard, as an illustration, were all of the postal letter 
carriers alone, in any target area made available to the local civil- 
defense organization, they would provide great strength to these or- 
ganizations. 

We further feel that combined military-civil defense planning on 
a local basis within target areas must be legalized, and implemented, 
to best serve the public interest. 

In the matter of logistics, quite obviously, under the conditions that 
may be produced by an all-out attack upon the United States, Federal 
control and direction of most of the elements of logistical support must 
be invoked. Only in this manner can an equitable distribution of 
supplies and materiel be made available on the basis of need; it should 
certainly not be permitted for an undamaged area to retain full control 
of the necessities for life and living. This implies detailed Federal 
planning with State and local governments in advance of an emer- 
gency to permit the fullest possible understanding of supply and 
logistics problems. Some of these elements are discussed beleer: 

A federally created procurement system with delegation to State 
and and local authorities for the obligation of Federal funds should 
be considered. The areas that may be devastated by an attack upon 
this Nation should not be expected to additionally bear the financial 
cost of reduction of the disaster, but rather, this should be spread 
among all the citizens of the Nation. Further, industry and commerce 
should not be bankrupted if avoidable, by the preemption of their 
resources, in the public interest. 

The transportation system of this Nation is one of the single greatest 
factors in our economic accomplishment. The most effective portion 
of this transportation resource is regulated by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and a sound transportation plan for the entire 
Nation which considers both the military and civil requirements must 
be evolved and be made available to all levels of operation. 

Sound programs for the provision of supply of essential items such 
as petroleum products, medical supplies, and equipment, food, cloth- 
ing, and so forth, must be created. These programs should envisage 
stockpiling in the necessary degree, as well as the utilization of the 


resources of commerce and industry on an emergency basis. Civil- 
defense logistical programs should be geared to the economy of the 
Nation, to foster our ability to survive. 
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The rehabilitation of commerce and industry after an attack, while 
a direct responsibility of the Office of Defense Mobilization, can essen- 
tionally only be acocmplished by these “Indians” we have been speak- 
ing about on the ground. A strong, simple, recognizable program 
should be available to all levels of government. 

Now, at this point, sir, there is a break in the testimony, if you 
would like to break for lunch. 

Mr. Houirrerp. All right. We will suspend the rest of your testi- 
mony at the present time. 

Before we adjourn for lunch, I would like to announce that we are 
going to get to the county witnesses, Colonel Earl, and Mr. Don Me- 
Millan, and Mr. Hurt, if possible, this afternoon. I mean by that, 
if it is possible to get all of them in. We will start in after we finish 
with the city witnesses, 

Then tomorrow morning our witnesses, if we are through with the 
other witnesses, will be—and we may have to postpone some of the 
local witnesses’ testimony because some of these people are on tight 
schedules, and we might have to put them on tomorrow morning, 
starting in with the military people: Adm. F. S. Low, commander of 
the Western Sea Frontier will testify, and he will give us some infor- 
mation on enemy submarine threats to coastal cities, and what we are 
doing, of course, to defend ourselves on that. 

Col. John H. Jeffus, acting commander of the 27th Air Defense 
Division, will be the next witness. 

Col. J. Y. Adams, Sixth Army Headquarters, G-3, Plans and Op- 
erations Office, will be the next. 

Then we plan to go into the warning part of the civil-defense pro- 
gram in this area: Tom Baxter, of the American Broadcasting Co.; 
Frank Crane, president of the Southern California Broadcasters As- 
sociation; and Les Wagner. who is with the Mirror-News and also, I 
believe, has an official position in the civil-defense program. It is 
not listed on my program here. 

We also hope to have Dr. Albert Bellamy, an internationally noted 
physicist and scientist from UCLA, to give us some very valuable in- 
formation, and we will also have a representative from the Stanford 
Research Institute on survival planning, who will give us informa- 
tion on what their objective is and what the scope of their study will 
be for the State of California. 

This is the contract with the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion which has been alluded to heretofore. 

At this time we will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 2 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The subcommittee reconvened at 2 p. m.) 

Mr. Houtrrevp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Colonel Stark, you were at page 4 of your testimony. You maj 
proceed. 

Mr. Srark. Thank you, sir. 

I will try and go a little faster without sacrificing clarity. 

Mr. Horirrevp. We are running a little behind time. We will ap- 
preciate your going ahead. 
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FURTHER STATEMENT OF MELVILLE I. STARK, OPERATIONS, 
PLANS, AND TRAINING OFFICER, OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE, 
CITY OF LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mr. Stark. This deals with some operational problems that are 
presented by conelrad. 

It is submitted that Conelrad (control of electromagnetic radiation), 
which is a device established under regulations of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission for permitting some use of radio during 
an alert situation, while denying the navigational aid to the enemy, 
could be the single largest factor contributing to chaos and millions 
of casualties if an enemy attack were inahictiea against the United 
States. 

Experts in the science of navigation are able to substantiate the 
fact that attacking air fleets could navigate to their targets without 
any radio beam assist as all. However, even if this were not true, 
or only partially true, it must be recognized that the relative merits 
of attempting to save several million lives are more important than 
the questionable value of denying a navigational aid to the enemy. 

Under the conditions of an enemy alert the Air Force proposes to 
invoke conelrad with the issuance of the alert and to retain it in 
effect until some time after the attack is over. 

There are two main fields of communications that would be affected 
by the imposition of these restrictions—those in standard broadcast 
industries and those in the safety service fields; these are discussed 
individually below. 

With respect to the standard broadcasting fields, upon the imposi- 
tion of conelrad by the Air Defense Command, the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission will automatically cause all TV stations and 
all FM radio stations to leave the air and remain off the air. The 
standard AM broadcast stations are also required to leave the air, 
and those stations which have, at their own expense, installed equip- 
ment which will permit them to operate in established conelrad clus- 
ters may come back on the air on either 640 or 1240 kilocycles, which- 
ever frequency they are assigned, and at reduced power. From the 
time that this system becomes effective, which may be as much as 45 
minutes or more after an alert, only unidentified intermittent opera- 
tions are authorized, which could only serve to induce panic in the 
public and prevent governmental officials from issuing concise, clear, 
current instructions to the public. In the first illustration the fact 
that all communications have left the air for a considerable period of 
time may be the most serious panic-inducing factor in the entire 
preattack phase. 

Despite the extensive quantities of public information material 
which have been released, most of the public are still unaware of the 
steps they should take to preserve their lives and property during an 
attack. ‘There is little present indication that they will become more 
aware, in a substantial degree, in the foreseeable future. This lack 
of knowledge, combined with only the information that an attack is 
possible or imminent tend to create a picture of confusion and panic 
in the minds of the public. 

However, even when the Conelrad stations become operative and are 
able to transmit instructions to the public, stations will not be per- 
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mitted to identify themselves or to mention the name of cities, loca- 
tions, or prominent public officials during this period. Of necessity, 
information must then be so generalized as to be essentially ineffective. 

In the city of Los Angeles it has been demonstrated consistently 
that releases to the public over the normal broadcast systems, dealing 
with major accident, traffic congestions, and other types of disasters, 
have resulted in an intelligent response from the citizenry at large. 

With respect to the safety services, a recent decision of the FCC 
has extended to all safety service communications systems and other 
licensed systems, including the radio amateur communications emer- 
gency service (RACES) the total restrictions of Conelrad. 

Under these restrictions it becomes imposible for a police radio sys- 
tem to call individual mobile units or for mobile units to call the sys- 
tem and identify themselves. In addition, the restriction of names 
— places does not permit authorities to dispatch vehicles to points 
of need. 

As a result, if a traffic jam occurred during a dispersal movement 
the police radio system would be unable to call specific vehicles and 
direct them to the scene of the jam to relieve it. In the same fashion 
fires that broke out subsequent to the alert could not be covered by 
radio dispatched vehicles and, in essence, the civil-defense net becomes 
equally ineffective. 

From this we have drawn some conclusions: 

In as much as the requirements of our civilization have caused 
people to depend upon public communications systems in time of 
need, the denial of these services to the public at perhaps, the most 
critical time in their existence, can be considered completely opposed 
to the public interest and could be productive of millions of casualties 


which mgr otherwise be saved. 


It is felt, with the relatively insignificant warning time that may 
be available, an enemy can be expected to obtain strategic surprise, 
and that air-raid sirens alone will not operate against tactical surprise. 
Consequently the entire communications resources of the Nation 
should be utilized as a means of saving lives and property during any 
period of alert. It is felt that if the public communications systems 
were organized without restrictions they could be properly utilized in 
each area to give informed authentic information to all people within 
the area. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. Thank you, Colonel Stark, for your testimony. 

Are there any questions, Mr. Garmatz? 

Mr. Garmatz. No questions. 

Mr. Ho.trtrevp. Mr. Kilgore? 

Mr. Kireore. No questions. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Mr. Lipscomb ? 

Mr. Liescoms. No questions. 

Mr. Hotirretp. The Chair would like to say, in commenting upon 
the latter part of your testimony regarding Conelrad and the safety 
services, that we will have witnesses on this subject who will take the 
other side of the question and will present the argument on behalf of 
Conelrad. And that will be done before the hearings are over. 
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s, loca- As you well know, this is a very controversial subject. It is a sub- 
cessity, ject which is involved in the miltiary plans. 
lective. The Continental Air Defense Command feels that the operation of 
stently strong radio beams from civilian stations will give a homing device for 
lealing enemy bombers to ride in to the points where those broadcast beams 
sasters, originate, and at this time their planning is based upon the conclusion 
; large. that this would do more harm than they could do good by leaving the 
e FCC broadcasting systems operating in the normal fashion. 
1 other The committee has had quite a bit of evidence on both sides. We 
3; emer- are considering this as we are considering all the other problems in- 

{ volved, and we hope to be able to come to a conclusion on many of these 
lio sys- subjects in our report, which we hope to get out by the end of July. 
he sys- In the meantime, we welcome the thinking of all of the local people 

names that will have to deal with this subject. 

points Mr. Garmatz? 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Chairman, I have just one question. 

vement Mr. Srarx. Yes, sir. 
les and Mr. Garmatz. On page 2, in your operational planning, No. 4, at 
apron the bottom of the page, you say : 
red by 


In this regard, as an illustration, were all of the postal letter carriers alone, 
ecomes in any target area, made available to the local civil-defense organizations, they 
would provi“e great strength to these organizations. 


What particular thing did you have in mind when you mentioned 


caused the postal carriers? 

ime of r. StarK. There are several things that we had in mind there. 

6 most As an illustration, these letter carriers have usually served for some 
pposed period of time on the regular route on which they deliver mail, and 
sualties are possibly more familiar with it than almost anybody else. 

In addition, they are usually well known to the people who are on 
at may their routes. We felt that they could serve two very useful purposes 
wile in any major emergency, that they might perhaps reinforce the warden 
Eprane. system, since they are usually recognized and have a good bit of leader- 

ation ship and additionally, they might be available, and particularly as 
ng any uninformed personnel, in traffic control and direction, if they were 
ystems made available. 
ae There are a number of uses to which these people could be put in 


an emergency, and they certainly will not continue to deliver the 
mail once the bell is sounded. 

Mr. Garmatz. That is all I had, Mr. Chairman. 
ry: Mr. Houtrrevp. Thank you, Colonel Stark. 

Mr. Stark. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Houirretp. The next witness is Col. Jacob Colegrove, logistics 
and supply. 

Colonel Colegrove, we are happy to have you with us. 

Do you have a prepared statement, Colonel Colegrove ? 

Colonel Cotzcrove. Yes, sir, I do. 


S upon Mr. Hotirtetp. Have you sent copies to the committee ? 

» satety Colonel Cotzcrove. The committee has copies. 

ake the Mr. Lynen. Colonel Colegrove will also attempt to highlight as 
half of rapidly as he can, in the interest of time, but he also would like to 


stress the points he has to cover, if it is possible. 
Mr. Horirtevp. All right. 
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STATEMENT OF COL. JACOB B. COLEGROVE, TRANSPORTATION AND 
LOGISTICS OFFICE, OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE, LOS ANGELES, 
CALIF. 


Colonel Cotrerove. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, during 1951 and 
1952 the city of Los Angeles made a number of studies and analyses 
to determine the extent of the transportation resource available for 
civil-defense purposes. Because of the rapidly expanding local econ- 
omy it has been necessary to maintain and keep these studies up to date. 

We found at an early date that you could not regulate these traffic 
flows—I am not reading the testimony that you have there verbatim. 
I am trying to hit the highlights. 

Mr. Ho.irreip. Would it be convenient, sir, for you to submit the 
testimony as you have prepared it and give a summary of the high- 
lights in the interest of time ? 

Colonel Cotxcrove. Yes, sir; it would be. 

Mr. Houirrevp. We will accept this, then, without objection as part 
of the official record, and you may give us a brief summary. 

Colonel Cotrcrove. We found in approaching this that about 83 
percent of our commodities moving in this market was truck borne. 
For that reason, we had a great many trucks domiciled in the area. 
We have well over 200,000. 

The problem of separating the transportation which we had to use 
to relieve disaster, and to care for the needs of the normal population 
was almost an impossibility. They go hand in hand and they interlock 
so greatly that when you consider one, you have to consider the other. 

That probably was the biggest thing that came out of these studies. 

The work of the motor carriers during this period made it increas- 
ingly clear that it was impossible not to consider their normal prac- 
tices. 

The normal management channels, referring both to management, 
administration, maintenance, and operating personnel, would have to 
be followed, and upon that basis we approached the industry and suc- 
ceeded in getting them to agree to a 100 percent participation on a 
completely functional basis. 

That would have to be done regardless of what civil-defense plan 
or what civil defense policy was adopted, because we still had to have 
this resource, we had to use it in any event, whether we merely picked 
the pieces up after the fact or whether we tried to do something 
about it. 

The total instructions that were given to transportation workers, or 
are given to them now, is for them to report to the nearest civil- 
defense installation. And I might say incidentally in the motor- 
vehicle industry that those installations are scattered throughout the 
target area approximately 8 minutes apart so that it lets civil defense 
take this massive resource under control in a relatively short time. 

At the same time, we recognize the problem of having available 
equipment on hand, having some problem with the cargo, some of it 
we will want to use immediately, and some of it we will want to con- 
serve and send out ofthearea, — 

So, this is one way in which we can do that. 

In studying the railroads, the systems analysis of the location of 
the railroads in the area pointed up the fact that all of them are 
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crowded into the most sensitive portion of the target area. They are 
right down here in what amounts actually to the center of concentra- 
tion of industry and population in the area. 

The yards are restricted in size, and very crowded, so that we have 
felt right along that we would lose those yards, and our prime prob- 
lem, because of the restriction in the way in which we could use the 
resource, was to get the motive power and the key operating personnel 
out of the threatened area, and the railroads themselves have set 
up ways and means of doing that and have wee a destinations to 
the motive power and to personnel, so that the facility can continue 
to function for national defense or civil defense effort. 

Marine transportation presented a slightly different picture. Local 
legislation provides that the harbor, as long as the marine vessel is 
within the jurisdiction of the harbor, will be handled by the harbor 
organization. When it is outside of that jurisdiction, it comes under 
the direct control of the Coast Guard. 

The small-boat craft, of which there are approximately 11,000 in 
the Los Angeles harbor, are organized differently and come under 
the control of the Office of Civil Defense, Chief of Transportation. 

The organizational skeleton for that resource has been provided 
in Los Angeles County, and we do have a functioning unit that was 
created to meet a specific mission for the Sixth Army. 

We have had some handicaps in the planning and organizational 
effort to provide for the effective and prompt emergency use of the 
resource which breaks down into several sections which I have listed. 

One that I would like to emphasize is the fact that the policy of 
local autonomy resulted in complete confusion on the part of manage- 
ment groups within commerce and industry in this area, as each of 
some 49 and more civil-defense organizations were all approaching 
the same group with a different plan of resource utilization. 

Mr. HouirieLp. This emphasizes the need for a master plan agreed 
upon by all. 

Colonel Cotxcrove. Oh, yes, sir. 

But I did want to emphasize that, because we have had that manage- 
ment confusion, and it has been very difficult. 

Market studies have borne out the fact that there is similar paral- 
leling in almost every other commodity group, and that none of the 
cities, none of the communities or none of the counties in southern 
California are completely self-sufficient. 

Work is now in progress, with various commodity and management 
groups, in an endeavor to ascertain the extent that existing supplies 
can be lengthened beyond the 5-day period. 

I have here some commodity flow charts which will illustrate the 
problem. 

In southern California, this market here, there is very little ware- 
housing resource, and the result is that almost all merchandising ef- 
fort carries only a display and forward stock, and no resource stock. 
a put the carrier in the position of acting as their resource, inas- 
much as they gamble that he will be able to deliver the merchandise 
in a predictable time. 

So we work here in this market on a 3-day level of supply of all 
basic commodities, and the basic commodities are 14 in number, and 
are defined as being those essential to life itself. 
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We have another day’s supply in transit coming into the market 
and a fifth day in the distribution channel that covers the 12 southern 
California counties and many of the adjacent States. 

We also have some overlap with northern California on that, with 
the bay area market, and proceeding up the Central Valley. 

Unfortunately, in the initial stages of civil defense, there never has 
been a recognition of market problems nor of the problems of the 
market sphere of influence, how extensive it is, inasmuch as it crosses 
State lines and political boundaries at will. And this is one of the 
problems that we have a great deal of difficulty with. 

Mr. Houirre.p. It is one of the problems on which we would have 
to have Federal guidance, too, in view of the laws on interstate com- 
merce. 

Colonel Cotecrove. Yes, sir; that is true. 

I would like to point out to the committee, however, that we have 
been most fortunate in Los Angeles inasmuch as the locally stationed 
personnel of the Interstate Commerce Commission have been a part 
of our planning group right along from the very start, and as a result, 
we have gained a number of things that I think other areas have not. 

The Los Angeles metropolitan area is a community of coastal 
cities, with the Los Angeles market center being located in Los Angeles 
and in its immediately adjacent cities. 

No one has ever been able to tell us that we would have sufficient 
time to develop and acgomplish a movement of population out of this 
area or a movement of industry out of this area. It has been repeatedly 
pointed out that the submarine could become a carrier of the atomic 
or thermonuclear weapon. 

There are many instances in the history of warfare where sub- 
marines have successfully penetrated sea and airborne defenses and 
detection lines. 

That appears to be most important when you consider the problem 
of grasping what normal supply stocks are on hand, either in transit, 
in distribution, or in the retail outlets, because we do not have much 
time to do it; it has to be done on an automatic basis, and the im- 
portance of assessing what is in the cargoes, in transit, and in distribu- 
tion, is quite vital. 

In this State, because of the agricultural inspection laws, we have 
no cargo moving that is not accompanied by manifest, and what we 
have been attempting to do is to set up, around the target area, a series 
of substitutes for the market center where there are management and 
operating technicians located who can assess those manifests, tell 
what they are, tell what should be held and what should be used im- 
mediately, and what should be otherwise disposed of. 

That is roughly and generally the plan that we have been working 
on. 
Mr. Houtrrevp. This would embody, of course, preplanning for 
requisition of supplies; in other words, the taking of private property 
by the Government and the assuming of responsibility for payment to 
the owners. 

Colonel Cotrerove. Yes, sir. And we have been trying to relieve the 
carriers as to their legal responsibility as bailee for the cargo by having 
representatives of the ownership present at those points and deputy 
purchasing agents also present at those points. 
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Mr. Hottrietp. We should let the record reflect that there will be 
no hesitation to use any commodity or any other resource in case of 
attack, and, of course, unless there is preplanning as to how to do this, 
great injury can occur to individuals in a financial sense. Whole 
stocks of foods and medical supplies and textiles of different types 
will all be requisitioned, no doubt, by the emergency need, and unless 
there has been some sensible planning in this field, in the manner of 
accountability and a responsibility for remuneration set up in ad- 
vance, of course, you will render great injury to all holders of inven- 
tories. 

Mr. Corxcrove. Yes, sir. That is precisely the problem. You see, 
here we are forced into a target area planning effort in this field. We 
have no choice on it because we are all in the same boat. We depend 
on the same thing. 

Mr. Hottrretp. This is one important reason why this is a Federal 
responsibility and cannot become the responsibility of the little indi- 
vidual municipalities. 

Mr. Corxcrove. Very definitely. 

Mr. Hotrrterp. Or rather political units. 

Mr. Cotecrove. That is very true. I have skipped around through- 
out the testimony which has been prepared for you and given to you, 
but I would like to go over the conclusions. 

Mr. Houtrretp. All right. 

Mr. Cotzerove. In assets, in relation to transportation and to com- 
modities, we have : 

1. Excellent, numerous, effective transportation agencies; 

2. Considerable industrial, commercial, and standard broadcast ra- 
dio installations capable of paralleling and supplementing overbur- 
dened landline communications ; 

3. Well-informed, intelligent, and skillfully effective commercial 
and industrial management groups who are more than willing to join 
us in this effort ; 

4. Scattered throughout the entire area is an unusually diversified 
industrial resource ; and 

5. An informed county and cities planning group possessing an ap- 
preciation of the local civil defense problems and weaknesses. 

In deficiencies—and this is quite important—we have: 

1. A very inadequate, congested, street and road network; 

2. The absence of a definitive overall policy from Federal or State 
sources recognizing the inescapable interlocking of the local problem 
with that of the neighboring communities and States; 

3. The community of cities of the Los Angeles Basin is surrounded 
by arid desert and mountainous country incapable of supporting sud- 
den population influxes for any period of time; 

4, Lack of ability to utilize existing communications due to Conel- 
rad restrictions ; 

5. Failure at all levels of government organization to furnish their 
civil defense organizations with adequate talent to accomplish basic 
studies and organizational effort 

Mr. Hottrtetp. In this field there has been a very strong representa- 
tion to us that Federal funds should be furnished on a matching-grant 
basis for administrative purposes in the setting up of these systems. 
They are prohibited, of course, by law from that at the present time, 
as you know. 
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Mr. CoxecRove. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrrtecp. Your opinion, I gather from this statement here, is 
that funds should be available for administrative purposes as well as 
equipment. 

Mr. Corrorove. Very definitely. 

6. Failure of the National Security Council and other Federal agen- 
cies to recognize and solve the problems of economic impact prior to 
the adoption of either evacuation or shelter policies. Unfortunately, 
State authorities made the same oversight; and 

7. Failure by FCDA to provide local civil defense with an under- 
standing of the desired handling of interstate cargoes that will be 
present in the community. The problem of what to do with com- 
modities moving in interstate commerce has never been considered. 

Many details ‘and many questions must be answered before it is pos- 
sible to determine whether or not the Los Angeles metropolitan area 
can be successfully evacuated or dispersed. First and foremost of 
these questions is that of how much time will be available. 

Mr. Houirretp. You have a good statement here, Colonel, and the 
members and the staff will study every word of it and give it due 
weight as though you had read every line of it. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Colegrove is as follows:) 


TRANSPORTATION AND LOGISTICS—CONDITIONS AND CONCLUSIONS, By J. B. COLE- 
GROVE, TRANSPORTATION AND Logistics Orrices, City or Los ANGELES 


BACKGROUND 


During 1951 and 1952 the city of Los Angeles made a number of studies and 
analyses to determine the extent of the transportation resource available for 
civil defense purposes. Because of the rapidly expanding local economy it has 
been necessary to maintain and keep these studies up-to-date. Early in the 
course of this gathering of factual data some very important facts emerged: 

1. The foundation of the economy is good transportation. 

2. The bulk of the commodities moving in the market were truck borne (this 
amounts to 83 percent of all commodities moving in this market at this time). 

3. The Los Angeles market and the southern California market are one and 
the same and directly involve 12 southern California counties plus adjacent 
States. 

4. The trucking industry considers and operates the area in Los Angeles 
County below the San Gabriel mountains and portions of Orange, San Bernar- 
dino, and Riverside Counties as “Los Angeles” without regard to political 
boundaries. 

5. Therefore, the more than 200,000 trucks were apt to be scattered anywhere 
in the area between Santa Ana-San Fernando and Santa Monica-Redlands. 

6. Because of horizontal buildup of the area with resultant scattered clustering 
of industry, the target area or the sensitive area containing the centers of 
population and industrial concentrations involved approximately 1,200 square 
miles and 38 separate political jurisdictions. 

7. The city of Los Angeles, with almost 500 square miles within its boundaries, 
was the largest single jurisdiction involved. It also had the bulk of the several 
hundred truck fleets within the city limits. 

8. It was apparent to everyone locally engaged in civil defense as early as 
1952 that if Los Angeles, with no consideration for the needs of its neighbors, 
absorbed this resource completely it would deprive the communities and counties 
of the Los Angeles Basin of any ability to move either people, goods, or trained 
disaster personnel in any direction. 

9. Work with the motor carriers during this period made it increasingly clear 
that it was impossible to separate commodity flows and transportation. 

10. Assessment and factual investigation of the practices of both private and 
“for hire” carriers brought out the interesting fact that it was a universal practice 
to buy many more trailers than power units. Careful consideration was also 
given to the presence of large numbers of rental and provider concerns in the area 
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who had large numbers of trucks immediately available but who employed very 
few drivers. 

11. During the same period discussions and studies were made of the ways in 
which earthmoving and other engineering equipment was employed and it was 
discovered that none of this equipment remained in one vicinity for any appre- 
ciable length of time and that it was moved via truck. 

These facts were discussed at length in the Los Angeles County and cities 
civil-defense planning board and it was agreed that all subdivisions would follow 
the same planning, control, and operation patterns. Orange County also joined 
in this. It was further agreed that the following would be the general pattern 
adopted : 


MOTOR VEHICLE TRANSPORTATION 


1. Normal management channels would be utilized throughout and that man- 
agement, administrative, maintenance, and operating personnel would be enrolled 
in civil defense on a functional basis with universally recognized identification. 

2. That assembly points or motor pools known as transportation dispatch 
stations would be established throughout the area wherever industry or commerce 
operated motor-vehicle fleets. Implementation of this item has resulted in the 
target area being blanketed with transportation dispatch stations approximately 
8 minutes apart throughout the area. This permits the available trucks being 
brought under almost immediate civil-defense control. 

Even in this instance the policy of local autonomy has seriously and adversely 
affected efficiency as some of the communities have failed to carry their share 
of the workload for one reason or another. 

3. That the total instructions to transportation workers with or without 
vehicles (loaded or empty) would be simply to report to the nearest transportation 
dispatch station for orders. 

4. That each of the political jurisdictions would be responsible for the opera- 
tion and control of transportation dispatch stations within its own boundaries 
with the whole operated and controlled by the State regional control center. 

To substantiate this, management was instructed that the nearest civil defense 
control center would be the one to which they would look for instructions. 

5. Because the city of Los Angeles had within its limits the greater part of 
the management and terminal facilities of the various carriers, it was further 
agreed that the other political jurisdictions would follow the lead of the city of 
Los Angeles in establishing the transportation service and would utilize parallel 
organization, terminology, and control methods for the purpose of securing 
uniformity. 


RAILROADS 


1. Situation analysis of the location of rail facilities in the area pointed up 
the fact that all of them were crowded into the most sensitive portion of the 
target area, that is, that portion of the target area most likely to be considered 
an integral part of the most compensatory target in this area. 

2. Therefore, it was agreed in conference with rail officials that it would be 
necessary to select certain outlying points at which rail-truckheads could be 
operated to relieve a disaster scene. These of necessity must be outside the area 
threatened with disaster. 

3. It was also the opinion of all levels of local civil defense that they would 
have little or no control over the railroad resources as the way in which they could 
be used on a yellow alert was sharply restricted. 

4. As a result the three railroads in the area worked out methods of immedi- 
ately moving motive power and key operating personnel to outlying points so 
that the facility could continue to operate in support of both national defense 
and civil-defense efforts. 

5. It is recognized that the existing rail resource is an interstate resource and 
that the State organization as presently constituted would have to control the 
use of the railroads at the behest of the Federal authorities. 

6. The Interstate Commerce Commission personnel locally have been con- 
sistently consulted since 1951 on all planning effecting interstate carriers of all 
categories, 

MARINE TRANSPORTATION 


The separate division of emergency service established by city of Los Angeles 
legislation known as the harbor division is charged with the planning and han- 
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dling of marine transportation other than small watercraft as long as the vessels 
are within the jurisdiction of the Los Angeles Harbor. 

In consonance with the agreement reached in Washington between the FCDA, 
Coast Guard and the Armed Forces a manual providing for the organization and 
use of small watercraft for all of southern California was prepared for State of 
California printing and distribution. 

The organizational skeleton for this resource has been provided in Los Angeles 
County. One base and one unit of small watercraft has been established to 
fulfill a specifically requested mission for Sixth Army by the city of Los Angeles. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 


Because of lack of information and conflicting planning by certain of the 
Federal claimant agencies, little has been accomplished with this resource other 
than to provide key ground and flight personnel with identification permitting a 
free movement to duty points. 

HANDICAPS 


Since 1951 the plannin, and organizational effort to provide for the effective, 
prompt emergency use of the transportation resource of the area has been badly 
handicapped and delayed by the following conditions : 

1. Early failure on the part of Federal civil defense to realize the interdepen- 
dence of the various major market cities as well as the FCDA failure to secure 
acceptance on the part of local governments of the fact that the civil defense 
problem is a problem ot market area spheres of influence. 

Parenthetically, it is well to state that Col. William Lawrence (deceased), the 
former FCDA Chief of Transportation was entirely aware of these problems 
and it appears that he was the only FCDA staff member who appreciated these 
problems. 

2. The policy of local autonomy resulted in complete confusion on the part 
of management groups within commerce and industry in this area as each of 
some 49 and more civil defense organizations were all approaching the same 
group with a different plan of resource utilization. 

8. The confinement of civil defense effort within individual political boundaries 
by reason of the State and Federal local autonomy policies meant that no effec- 
tive recognition of the extent of the effort required to meet the atomic or thermo- 
nuclear threat was possible. 

4. Market studies performed in the Los Angeles market by various interested 
commodity groups indicate that none of the cities or counties in southern Cali- 
fornia are today self-sufficient. Sources of supply for this area are as far away 
as New York City, in spite of the fact that much material consumed in this 
market originates within an area roughly encompassed by a 250-mile circle from 
the market center at Los Angeles. As an instance of such procurement there are 
certain seasons of the year when produce moving into the market originates in 
producing areas in the nation of Mexico. 

5. Careful assessment of basic commodity stocks normally carried on hand 
indicate that the Los Angeles market operates on a 3-day level of supply with 
an additional day’s supply moving into the market center and still another day's 
supply in distribution channels throughout the market area. Thus, on an aver- 
age there is on hand within southern California a total supply to meet normal 
population demands for 5 days. 

6. Work is now in progress with various commodity management groups in 
an endeavor to ascertain the extent that existing supplies can be lengthened be- 
yond this 5-day limitation. A peculiarity exists inasmuch as there is very little 
warehousing in this area and almost all merchandising groups carry only display 
and forward stocks depending upon the transportation agencies to act as their 
warehouse by maintaining a steady predictable flow of commodities through the 
retail outlets. 

Due to the initial failure of Federal civil defense and other Federal agencies to 
provide against the foregoing conditions and to work out with the State office of 
civil defense methods by which these conditions could be recognized and provided 
for, a tremendous confusion has been engendered because there has been n 
recognition that southern California depends upon the Los Angeles market center 
which is the very thing that is threatened with destruction. 

The lack of provision of a definitive policy from Federal and State level has 
prevented the establishment of a series of substitutes in depth for the threatened 
market center. 
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Locally the Los Angeles County and cities civil defense planning board has 
recognized these conditions and made an effort to correct them. However, as 
no one of the local political jurisdictions has been willing to accept the expense 
involved in providing an integrated civil defense within the Los Angeles Basin, 
very little practical accomplishment toward solution of this problem has been 
achieved. This again is a natural result of the local autonomy-responsibility 
concept now in force at Federal and State policy levels. 


PREPLANNED POPULATION MOVEMENT PROBLEM 


Contained within the Los Angeles Basin proper are two targets which would 
be very attractive from a remunerative aspect to any hostile military commander. 

The neutralization of the Strategic Air Command Base in the vicinity of River- 
side is almost a foregone conclusion. Atomic or thermonuclear bombing at this 
point would deprive the immediate metropolitan area of Los Angeles of two- 
thirds of the available reception areas. 

Bombing at the Los Angeles market center would create serious destruction and 
loss of industrial production essential to national defense. Egress from the Los 
Angeles Basin is confined to 5 general passes through the surrounding rugged, 
mountainous and desert areas. Studies have shown that 20 miles from the center 
of Los Angeles there are only 22 roads with some 56 lanes of traffic available 
for movement. 

On the credit side of the ledger the presence of large numbers of trucks com- 
bined with existing rail and marine transportation make physically available 
mass transportation vehicles sufficient to carry the population involved outside 
of the threatened area. However, the question of adequate destinations, suffi- 
cient road nets, of enough time to accomplish movement, is very seriously in 
question. Studies of the internal traffic flow patterns indicate bottlenecks with 
accumulated delays running from 1 to 16 hours. Independent police studies show 
a need for thousands of trained traffic control personnel who are not available. 

A report was submitted to a Senate committee by the basin area survey com- 
plete with maps and supporting data which showed conclusively that for the 
metropolitan Los Angeles area to be in position to achieve an evacuation of the 
area within a 2- to 6-hour period there would have to be a road construction pro- 
gram undertaken costing approximately $2 billion and taking a considerable 
length of time to accomplish. In addition, this same study found that the 
establishment of a modern mass transit system was also mandatory to make 
possible such as 2- to 6-hour population movement. 

The Los Angeles metropolitan area is a community of coastal cities and no 
one has ever been able to tell us that we would have sufficient warning time to 
develop and accomplish an evacuation of the area. It has been repeatedly 
pointed out that a submarine could become the carrier of the atomic or thermo- 
nuclear weapon. There are many instances in the history of warfare where sub- 
marines have successfully penetrated sea and airborne defenses and detection 
lines. 

COMMUNICATIONS 


Because of economic impact and the desire of responsible defense officials for 
a continuance of productivity, it is extremely doubtful that any civil defense op- 
alae could ever be undertaken prior to the issuance of a military warning 
yellow. 

Conelrad becomes effective on the yellow. Conelrad deprives civil defense of 
the use of emergency service radio nets, commercial radio nets, and standard 
broadcasts other than Conelrad broadcasts. 

Thus, civil defense is unable to effectively use fire, police, public works, ama- 
teur, or any other emergency radio communications to control and implement 
civil-defense transportation or other organizations which may be established in 
a city covering approximately 500 square miles within a target area covering 
approximately 1,200 square miles. 

The use of taxicab radio facilities and other industrial radio facilities is 
essential to the dispatch and control of the transportation resource if even a 
partial population movement in this target area is to be attempted. 

Here again the time factor becomes a major stumbling block as this area has 
a very small and very restricted public mass transportation system with the 
result that literally hundreds of thousands of private automobiles are used daily 
to transport people from their place of residence to their place of employment. 
The attempted movement of these automobiles all at one time without an 
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effective immediate means of communication with the public would result in 
a chaotic traffic jam. When you add to this the unquestionable factor of cross 
traffic the condition that wold ensue presents a tremendous control problem. 

Consequently to be deprived of all means of communication by radio with 
the public and with the civil defense operating elements, places those respon- 
sible for the protection of the civil population in a very untenable position. The 
unrestricted use of all means of communication is essential in this case to the 
success of the civil-defense effort. 


CONCLUSIONS 


To accomplish the civil-defense task regardless of whether a policy of evacua- 
tion, partial evacuation or whatever else may be decided, civil defense must 
have an areawide, centrally controlled and directed organization. 

The following assets and deficiencies exist in this area. 

Assets 

1. Excellent, numerous, effective, transportation agencies. 

2. Considerable industrial, commercial, and standard broadcast radio in- 
stallations capable of paralleling and supplementing overburdened landline 
communications. 

3. Well-informed, intelligent, and skillfully effective commercial and industrial 
management groups. 

4. Scattered throughout the entire area is an unusually diversified industrial 
resource. 

5. An informed county and cities planning group possessing an appreciation of 
the local civil-defense problems and weaknesses. 

Deficiencies 

1. A very inadequate, congested street and road network. 

2. The absence of a definitive overall policy from Federal or State sources 
recognizing the inescapable interlocking of the local problem with that of neigh- 
boring communities and States. 

3. The community of cities of the Los Angeles Basin is surrounded by arid 
desert and mountainous country incapable of supporting sudden population in- 
fluxes. 

4. Lack of ability to utilize existing communications due to conelrad restric- 
tions. 

5. Failure at all levels of Government organization to furnish their civil- 
defense organizations with adequate talent to accomplish basic studies and or- 
ganizational effort. 

6. Failure of the National Security Council and other Federal agencies to 
recognize and solve the problems of economic impact prior to the adoption of 
either evacuation or shelter policies. Unfortunately State authorities made the 
same Ov ersight. 

Failure by FCDA to provide local civil defense with an understanding of the 
Acaiced handling of interstate cargoes that will be present in the community. 
The problem of what to do with commodities moving in interstate commerce 
has never been considered. 

Many details and many questions must be answered before it is possible to de- 
termine whether or not the Los Angeles metropolitan area can be successfully 
evacuated or dispersed. First and foremost of these questions is that of how 
much time will be available. 


Mr. Hottrretp. Are there any questions, Mr. Garmatz? 

Mr. Garmatz. Just one, off the record, Mr. Chairman, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Lyncw. Mr. Chairman, may I make one comment, too, that 
when he mentions about FCDA’s failure to provide, having been a 
little bit familiar with the Federal Civil Defense Administration and 
working with them on a lot of problems, I know that this problem of 
transportation goes far beyond the staff of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. 

They have to go and deal with other levels of Government, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and so forth, and I know that they 
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have experienced a number of difficulties in trying to work out that 
transportation and logistics problem. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. This committee has good intentions, at least, of put- 
ting the Federal Civil Defense Administration on the Cabinet level 
to give it the prestige that we think the importance of the problem de- 
mands, so that it can have a little bit more weight in its program than 
it has at the present time. 

That apphes not only in this particular area here, but on down the 
line in every other area. 

For clarity of the record, I might add that there have been two 
pieces of legislation before our committee. One seeks to put the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration in the Defense Department as a 
fourth arm of defense. The other piece of legislation seeks to place 
it on a Cabinet level as a Cabinet department of Government. 

Both of the pieces of legislation seek to give it a more important 
place in our national life. 

We realize that an agency down the scale of organization in a de- 
partment cannot have the authority and the prestige that a Cabinet 
department can have in the executive branch; neither can it have quite 
the influence on appropriations on Capitol Hill that a department 
head can have. So these are part of the problems that we are 
wrestling with legislatively, too. 

Thank you very much, sir, for your statement. 

Mr. Cotecrove. Thank you for the opportunity to appear before 
you. 

Mr. Houirretp. Deputy Police Chief Arthur C. Hohmann is our 
next witness. 

This gentleman has the responsibility of evacuation and traffic 
control, and from what we have heard so far, this is a pretty big 
responsibility. ’ 

hief Hohmann, we will be glad to hear from you and have you 
give us such testimony as you feel would be of benefit to us in our 
deliberations. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR C. HOHMANN, DEPUTY CHIEF, 
LOS ANGELES POLICE DEPARTMENT 


Chief Honmann. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the honor. I did not 
prepare a statement. I have felt that if I prepared a statement, I 
might duplicate the statements that others made. 

I think perhaps I should make my position in the civil defense pic- 
ture rather clear. Not only am I a deputy chief of the city of Los 
Angeles Police Department, but I am chairman of the law enforce- 
ment committee of alternates, having to do with civil-defense planning 
in the Los Angeles County area, and we have extended that into 
region 1, which takes in the 12 southern counties. 

In addition to that, I am an ex-member of the California State 
Advisory Board on Communications, so that when we talk about 
Conelrad and other forms of emergency communication, I have been 
in broader fields than just that of the city of Los Angeles. 

_ Mr. Hottrterp. I am sure you are very well qualified for the posi- 
tion that you hold, and that background of experience certainly will 
give you some very valuable information. r 
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Chief Houmann. Thank you, sir. 

Now, this morning we had a colored map of this area, and there 
are some questions about mountain ranges. §, I brought a map which 
shows it a little more in detail. 

This range of mountains is the Sierra Madres, and this range of 
mountains is the Santa Monica Range of mountains. These are the 
Verdugo Hills, and these might well be called the Whittier Hills. 

These mountains run on down into the back of Laguna Beach and 
hit the ocean down about Laguna Beach. 

This is Highway 101, the westernmost highway in the United 
States, and it runs clear down to San Diego and up to Pismo Beach 
along the coast, and then goes inland. 

e were talking about evacuation this morning, and the question 
about how many automobiles and how many offices, and so on. 

I am not an advocate of California climate, but it is true that in 
the wintertime we sometimes get a very sunny Sunday, which means 
that from about 9 o’clock in the morning until about 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon the temperature is sufficiently warm throughout this area 
for people to take to the beach, and they fill the beaches. At about 
3 to 4 o’clock in the evening, it suddenly gets cool, so that all of these 
people who were then down at the beach start to move inland. 

The last time we had that experience, there were so many people 
who went to the beach that Highway 101 was so cluttered with traffic 
that the average speed on Highway 101 from Oceanside, Calif., to 
Oxnard, Calif., from 3 o’clock in the evening until 11 o’clock at night, 
was the average speed of 8 miles per hour. 

Mr. Horirrevp. And the population that was on the road at that 
time was nowhere near the total population 

Chief Honmann. Oh, no. 

Mr. Horirretp. Although it may have seemed that way. 

Chief Honmann. Simply those that wanted to enjoy the beach. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. And have a sunny afternoon drive. 

Chief Houmann. That is right. That was distinguished from 
the same group, or an equal group, who decided to go to the mountains 
on that same day. 

On a given Sunday evening, when one of our national radio per- 
sonalities decided to originate his program at Palm Springs, it was 
well advertised, and the number of people who went from Los Angeles 
down to Palm Springs was so great that the 80 miles of highway from 
Palm Springs to Los Angeles was cluttered with traffic from the clos- 
ing minute of that program until about 9 o’clock at night, and again 
the average speed was less than 12 miles per hour. 

Now, when it is borne in mind that Highway 60-70 or 70-80, which 
runs down to Palm Springs, or Highway 101, are 55-mile-an-hour 
highways, and ordinarily our task is to reduce the speed from 70 miles 
an hour per vehicle down to 55 miles an hour you can readily see what 
just Sunday afternoon congestion will produce on our highways. 

This map is also demonstrated for another purpose. We have illus- 
trated that Highway 101 runs along the Pacific Ocean. We have 
shown that Highway 70-80 runs down through Riverside County 
and down into Imperial County and then goes east from there. 

This is Cajon Pass, and carries Highway 66. There is a highway 
that runs from Los Angeles across over the hills to Lancaster and 
over to Mojave, which ties into 99, where it joins at Bakersfield. 
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There is another highway that goes through the ridge route and 
goes to Bakersfield to form 99. There is another highway that runs 
off of 99 at Newhall, practically, and goes down through Simi Valley 
— through Ventura County, and then joins Highway 101 at the 
beach. 

So counting 101 twice, we have 101, we have 70-80, 66, 99, and 101 
again as ultimate escape routes from this area. 

This map does not show the entirety of the Los Angeles Basin area, 
but as has been indicated, there are between 60 and 70 incorporated 
communities within the entirety of the Los Angeles Basin. 

When the law-enforcement alternates and traffic control people had 
this problem in 1950, immediately after the outbreak of the Korea con- 
flict, the California State Highway Patrol developed what it pleased 
to call basic routes through this area, so that any community could 
evacuate along those basic routes. 

Every attempt on the part of local police chiefs who had the traffic 
problem in their incorporated communities to dovetail their traffic 
with those basic routes resulted in a failure. 

The city of Los Angeles could have told them that they were headed 
for that failure, because in World War II the Armed Forces asked the 
police department of the city of Los Angeles to prepare plans for its 
evacuation on the theory that the Japanese might bring landing parties 
and the city of Los Angeles would become the scene of a military 
action. 

We proved at that time that we could not evacuate the city, despite 
the fact that we had tire rationing, gas rationing, and controlled use 
of automobiles. 

In 1950 we had the uncontrolled use of automobiles. 

One of the things that we were concerned with was causing an auto- 
mobile to be filled to its capacity with passengers. That simply meant 
that if a car came down the road with 1 passenger in it, we would 
divert it into a pastureland or a piece of farmland or an orange grove 
and let it stand there and then bring in 4 others, and the 4 would decide 
which car they would move on the highway in from that point on. 

We called those surge places along the highway, and we had high- 
way patrolmen and the local policemen and deputy sheriffs on these 
stations to take care of these. 

As time passed we reviewed those places, and, low and behold, they 
were converted into home plots, industrial centers, and supermarkets. 
So those places are no longer available to us. 

In short, the chances of evacuating this area or putting in an evacua- 
tion plan became less with the passing of each day. 

Not only that, in the so-called congested area of the city there is 
& move now to increase the building height of buildings. For many 
years we have had 12-story heights. There is a move on the part of 
the architects now to increase that to 40 stories. 

Forty stories will concentrate more people, and that will bring us 
a greater concentration of people in the very area where we do not 
want them to be concentrated. 

Much has been said of this area from the standpoint of numbers 
of people, numbers of automobiles, and the fact that its topography 
is such that it is limited. Nothing has been said about the nature of 
the area itself. 
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The Los Angeles Basin is an alluvial deposit, which, unlike the coral 
places in the Pacific, if it were touched with a hydrogen bomb, would 
probably lift more than the normal amount of dust. It is also, climate- 
wise, the subject of a temperature inversion, so that everything that 
is below the height of 3,000 or 4,000 feet during what we call the smog 
season would continue to remain over the land itself. 

Sociologically, the Los Angeles Basin area is not only troubled with 
numbers of people, but kinds of people. Most of the people who come 
to Los Angeles have been dissatisfied with the place where they for- 
merly resided, and they have come to Los Angeles to find their paradise 
on earth. 

Seeking this paradise is troublesome. 

Mr. Hoxtrrevp. I am glad you added those last two words. 

Chief Honmann. Well, most of them act as if they were out of this 
world. 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Houirieitp. Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Liescome. I might remind the chief that we have a gentleman 
from Texas on the committee. 

Chief Houmann. Texas is very big, but they spell the letters b-i-g 
all the same size. Out here we spell “big” with a capital B. 
| Laughter. | 

And then when we get to the “g,” people say “Gee whiz, I wouldn’t 
have believed it.” 

You can believe almost anything you hear in Texas, but California 
is different. [ Laughter. ] 

Now, the fact that these people are constantly chasing some kind 
of ideal is indicated by the fact that there were very few residence 
places—in fact, there was only a small minority of residence places— 
in this entire Los Angeles Basin area that have housed two succeeding 
generations of the same family. 

That is important. 

There are very few schools in this so-called metropolitan area where 
the classes remain stable for the entirety of a given semester. We have 
had the experience of a 90-percent turnover within 1 semester. 

Not only do we have many people, but we have great mobility. We 
have great flexibility. 

And so, having alluded to the kind of people that we have and to 
the numbers of them and where they live, I think that the so-called 
survival plan should not point out that one can survive atomic war- 
fare, but what one is to do if he survives atomic warfare. And since 
there is less acceptance of civic responsibility in this area generally 
than is found in other communities, like San Francisco, which is a 
pretty well-settled community, or Santa Barbara, for example, I 
think we ought 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. You mean, on the part of the average citizen? 

Chief Honmann. That is right; that is right, on the part of the 
average citizen. 

For example, we have had 2 or 3 experiences with a wholesale exo- 
dus of people. In the Long Beach earthquake in 1933, there were 
hundreds of people who left Long Beach and rushed as far east on 
the desert as Yuma before they became stranded. 

In the instance of the raising of the barrage balloons in San Diego 
during World War II, when the workers came down to Consolidated 
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Aircraft along the beach there and saw the barrage balloons up over 
Convair, there was a high degree of absenteeism, and there were hun- 
dreds who were stranded in the State of Arizona that afternoon. 

Contrast that with the city of Santa Barbara, where we had an 
earthquake in 1927. The Los Angeles Police Department went there 
to assist the city of Santa Barbara, and not a single victim of the 
earthquake in Santa Barbara would leave his homesite, let alone leave 
the city. 

You have that contrast of stability. 

Now, we have been talking about evacuation and what is the solu- 
tion. The solution that law enforcement and traffic control come to 
is that the people who reside or who are then found in the Los Angeles 
Basin area must necessarily remain there because of the inadequacy 
of escape routes. 

In addition to the people who reside there, we always have between 
a tenth of a million and a quarter of a million tourists who are here 
for a day or for a week or for a season, and they have their own defi- 
nite routes of movement. ; 

But one think we know: They know the place where they are stay- 
ing; they know how to get there. In other words, they know how 
to get back to their place of residence. 

And so, again taking into consideration the population density 
as distinguished from the density of the population, we have found 
that there is an average of seven persons per acre resident in the 
area generally within the residence district. We have said that if 
the enemy were to perpetrate a surprise attack upon the area, if he 
were to strike it anywhere at 4 o’clock in the morning, he would 
produce a minimum of casualties except such days as New Year’s 
Day, when there are about 1,500,000 extra people in Pasadena, or on 
Easter Sunday, when again there are perhaps 500,000 people moving 
to religious services, or on the first day of fishing, when Highway 99 
and Highway 93 are loaded with motorists, or the first day of vaca- 
tion, when highways are loaded with vacationists. 

But generally speaking, if he were to strike at 4 o’clock in the 
morning, there would be a minimum of casualties. 

So we have said in Los Angeles, in order to adequately disperse 
yourselves to minimize casualties fromm enemy attack, you merely 
have to go home. And then after you have gone home, we will give 
you further instructions so that the people who live in the more 
thickly populated areas, made up of multistory dwellings or multi- 
dwellings on a given lot, can then be thinned out. 

We call the first “initial dispersal.” The “go home” is initial dis- 
persal, and the second movement is “extended dispersal.” 

Now, we think we can do that, because the ordinary movement 
into the metropolitan area and out of the metropolitan area is about 
2 hours. We do know that if we get a sudden rain in the middle 
of an afternoon, that movement is extended to about 6 hours. The 
little clerk who drives his car to work in the metropolitan area on 
a morning and is struck with an afternoon rain will not get home, 
if he leaves his office at 5 o’clock in the evening—he will usually not 
get home until somewhere around about 9 or 10 o’clock, if he is the 
typical fellow who stays in his own lane and does not do a lot of 
forcing of traffic. 
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We think that while dispersal is the best idea and while the Fed- 
eral Government has recommended to industry that it decentralize, we 
think that, however realistic that might be, it is not believed by every- 
one, because we have noted recently that nationwide advertisements 
have been undertaken by the General Motors people, who have adver- 
tised the concentration of all of their research and technical people, 
all their research ability, their research facilities, at a technical center 
in Detroit. 

Certainly there could be no greater concentration of current re- 
search, as well as future growth, in one single place. Apparently 
there seems little need to worry about an atomic bomb dropping on a 
given target. 

If that be true, then we are wasting our time. 

Now, we get into the next question of national policy and practice. 

It has been mentioned this morning that the television and radio 
industry may or may not be cooperating with local civil defense, but 
fortunately there is a national olan as to the public service to be given 
by broadcast stations radio and television, and so the picture that 
seems to be appropriate, or the formula or recipe, or plan that seems 
to be appropriate for a small middle western town or even a large one, 
a city like Indianapolis, where all the highways radiate from a single 
hub and can move out without trouble, w ith great facility—the aban- 
doning of cars and the motorist jumping fom into the gutter to 
protect himself from a flash, and so on—all of those things are por- 
trayed in the city of Los Angeles, because it is national policy so to do. 

They are inadequate to our need. They simply add to our confusion. 
They cause trouble to local officials. 

They cannot possibly apply to our area, and yet it is part of the 
national policy and practice to portray them to us. 

And so everytime one of those pictures or one of those broadcasts 
is made, we have to do something to counteract it. 

Now, it is pretty hard for a local civil-defense director to counteract 
something that has the stamp of approval of the national office of 
FCDA. 

Mr. Hoxirteip. This emphasizes the point that has been raised by 
other witnesses, that we must have a sensible, practical master plan 
for this whole area tailored to fit this area, and with the stamp of 
approval put on it by all sources of authority before we can really 
have an effective start on this job, does it not ? 

Chief Honmann. That is correct, sir. 

Even the military . as monolithic as they are in their thinking, never- 
theless allow the sailors in San Pedro to wear whites when they are 
wearing blues in the State of Maine. 

The Federal Government in its policy to establish Conelrad and 
to establish its siren program, has actually been party to a system of 
impolite extortion. The Federal Government has said that no city 

can expect any further funds, however necessary in the public interest, 
in connection with civil defense unless it establishes a siren program 
compatible with the standard format established by FCDA, regardless 
of whether we need sirens or not. 

Of course, we see that every day. You see no storm doors on the 
city hall of the city of Los Angeles, but you see storm doors on the 
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Federal Building. The Federal Building was designed in Washing- 
ton; the city hall of Los Angeles was designed in Los Angeles. 

So some of that we tolerate, but when it gets to the point of saying 
to a city that has a fixed tax limit of $1.25, as the city of Los Angeles 
has, as established by charter, to say that, “You shall appropriate 
money in accordance with the way that we say that you shall do it,” 
then you are certainly interfering with local government. 

To that extent, I think that local governmental officials should 
complain. 

On the Conelrad system it is all very well to say that Conelrad 
is the denial to the enemy of navigational aids. But when you say 
that any transmitter that communicates, or can communicate, a mes- 
sage for as much as 5 linear miles becomes subject to Conelrad, then 
you are anticipating that the enemy is going to get within 5 miles 
of you. Well, if the enemy is within 5 miles of you, you might just 
as well quit. 

Nevertheless, that is the Conelrad regulation. 

Then when you say to a station like KFI, “You will be the key 
station; you will maintain 24-hour service regardless of how much 
it costs you to do it,” despite the fact that it costs Earl C. Anthony, 
Inc., about $50,000 additional money per year to maintain that service 
without giving him reimbursement, I say you get beyond the field of 
extortion ; you get into the field of commandeering. 

And yet that has happened. 

Then we come to what I think is the final point of civil defense. 
There is an attempt on the part of governmental officials to say that 
civil defense must be handled by some kind of authoritarian control, 
military, quasi-military, local police, or some separate agency which 
will exercise an authoritarian control, the implication being that by 
the establishment of this control we can so regulate things, regulate 
them so well, that we can assure you of living or surviving through an 
atomic attack. 

Well, I think that is fallacious in the first place. I think in the 
second place it is a reversion to the practice of the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Germany, which said that to its people. In fact, I was in 
World War I when the German “Belt Buckle” said, “God with us.” 

They had kidded the people of Germany to that extent, for the 
Federal Government to assume that an authoritarian control is neces- 
sary to maintain an adequate civil defense, particularly in the alert 
period. 

After it has happened, we do not have any more apathy. We do 
not have any need to give any orders. All we have to say is what has 
happened, and people will react reasonably to what has happened. 

Now, then, what has happened in the way of radioactive survey 
in the way of determining the perimeter of the disaster, all falls upon 
law enforcement. To deny law enforcement a communications sys- 


tem by which to do this work, to deny law enforcement the tools by 
which this work can be done, to impose upon a local law enforcement 
agency a task which is not part of the local city program, but is part 
of the national program, without subsidizing the local police to that 
extent, again is an error, and I am not asking for a national subsidy 
of our local police. I am simply saying—— 
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Mr. Hotirrerp. Now, under what condition would this type of con- 
trol exist, Chief ? 

Chief Houmann. Well, Conelrad cuts off our emergency communi- 
cation system. 

Mr. Houirtevp. This is the first time—we have been in several 
cities—that this particular point has been brought to our attention. 

We have, of course, known about the change to 640 and 1240 and 
the taking off of the regular TV and radio stations, but this is the 
first time that any witness has testified that the police radios would 
be taken off. In fact, in Detroit they testified that they intended to 
use the police radio, and they had a range of, I believe, 20 miles on 
their police radios, in Detroit. 

Chief Honmann. Well, that may have been their intention, but the 
FCC regulations say “No.” And, of course, you have encountered 
the first police department that has assumed the obligation of making 
the radioactive check to determine where radioactive particles are, 
and we are simply doing that until such time as FCDA gets wise to 
the fact that there is such a thing as telemetering. 

Of course, if FCDA were at all modern, it would never say that 
emergency communications in FCDA are landlines backed up with 
radio. If they were at all modern, at least modern within the past 
25 years, they would say, “Radio is the emergency means of communi- 
vation, and it will be backed up by landlines,” which brings us into 
my experience as a member of the State of California Advisory Board. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I see that it is practically 3 o’clock. You 
wanted this time yielded for Mr. Earl, and I will be glad to yield it. 

Mr. Houtrretp. We are very interested in what you have to say. 
Possibly you could continue on this point for another 5 minutes or so. 

Chief Honmann. If Mr. Earl will yield, because he and I once in 
a while get in that position. [Indicates arm’s length. | 

Mr. Houtrtetp. The chairman will allocate the time, and I am sure 
Mr. Ear! will be glad to accommodate himself to wishes of the com- 
mittee. 

You may proceed for another 5 minutes. We regret that we are 
running behind schedule today, and we do have to bring our meeting 
toa close at 4 o’clock today for other duties. 

We will begin, however, in the morning at the regular time. 

Chief Houmann. Mr. Chairman, the State of California undertook 
what it thought was a forward move by trying to establish within the 
State of California a State-owned system of radio communication 
that would tie in Sacramento, the bay area, the Los Angeles area, the 
San Diego area, the San Joaquin Valley, and the Sacramento Valley, 
all into one radio system of communication. It would be a system 
of communication that was large enough to take care of the State’s 
routine administrative business and then would be dedicated to dis- 
aster relief and civil-defense relief, if such a contingency arose. 

It had the support of the Governor of the State of California and 
4 governors of eastern States, civil-defense directors, and police chiefs 
generally, and sheriffs throughout the State of California. 

It was looked upon as a device by which private enterprise would 
be ruled out of the communication field to that extent. And so the 
argument was offered that if this system was established, it would 
deny private enterprise its prerogatives, and the result was that the 
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several governors withdrew their support, and the measure was 
tabled in the FCC. 

The number of the docket is 10777. And I should like to point 
out to you that since that experience we have had serious floods in the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys. Those floods washed out the 
landlines, and a great deal of confusion, a great deal of added cost, 
a great deal of human hardship, travail and suffering resulted from 
a lack of communications. 

So, if FCDA and the mililtary and FCC will recognize that there 
are forms of communications that in and of themselves deny navi- 
gational aids to the enemy and that those systems should be used, 
namely FM radio, microwave, and other such forms of communica- 
tion, that those systems should be used, and this question is resolved 
solely in the public interest, it could well mean that in the future, 
perhaps 5 or 6 years from now, when the impingement of our rising 
generation will bear down upon us, as it did in the 1930’s, that we will 
have a means by which we can cope with not only civil defense and 
disaster, but law enforcement veiled generally, because, while we 
are now talking about civil defense, let us not forget that it is only 
going to be a few years until jet planes will be the means of trans- 
portation of the robber, the murderer, the rapist, and the kidnaper, 
transcontinuental wide. 

Now we come to another thing that I would like to talk about. 
There has been a great deal of talk about apathy. There has been 
a great deal of talk about confusion. 

Confusion and apathy are the natural result when a busy, every- 
day, employed person has to see his governmental officials change their 
minds, and so he says, “Well, when they make up their minds, then 
I will vote on it, and then I will take part in it.” 

I think industry should be told that a yellow or a red alert will 
disemploy their employees, and it is to the interest of the employee 
to participate in civil defense at that time to hasten the time when 
he again will be reemployed. 

Meanwhile, there is a great mass of human beings, adult, intelligent 
and competent, within our midst, who given the opportunity to de- 
vote their leisure to this work, can come up with a pretty good 
answer and can do a good job in their neighborhoods and in their dis- 
trict, and I refer to the adult women of the United States. They are 
the backbone of the American Red Cross, and the American Red Cross 
up to this moment has been the most successful agency the United 
States has ever had in the treatment of disaster and emergencies of 
that nature. 

Look at the history of the Red Cross in the field of floods and earth- 
quakes, and then look at the field of enforcement and traffic control 
in the field of traffic safety and narcotics, and you cannot help but 
bet that ARC is the better agency. 

I suggest that you consider it. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. Thank you very much, Chief Hohmann. Your tes- 
timony will be very valuable to this committee, and we appreciate the 
frankness with which you have spoken. 

Chief Houmann. I will hold myself available for questions, be- 
cause I do not want to deny Howard Ear! his opportunity. 
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Mr. Houirteip. We might be calling upon you for some additional 
testimony. 

Mr. Lyncen. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Houirretp. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Earu. I appreciate your kindness, Chief. 

Mr. Hoxtrietp. Colonel Earl, we are very glad to have you before us. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD EARL, DIRECTOR, DISASTER-CIVIL- 
DEFENSE AUTHORITY, COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mr. Fart. Mr. Chairman, my name is Howard Earl. 

Mr. Honirtetp. This is Congressman Garmatz. 

Mr. Eart. How do you do, sir? 

Mh. Horirienp. Congressman Kilgore, and this gentleman is our 
local Congressman. 

Mr. Earu. It isa pleasure to know you. 

Mr. Honirtetp. Just pull up a chair over there. 

Mr. Earu. Gentlemen, I have prepared an agenda 

Mr. Hotirretp. Colonel Earl we are sorry that we are late in our 
schedule today. You have been here today, and you know the reason 
why we are late. 

The interest of the committee and the witnesses and the questioning 
has thrown us a little bit off schedule. 

We plan to go from now until 4 o’clock and then adjourn until 
tomorrow morning. We are not inclined to cut your testimony or Mr. 
MecMillan’s or Mr. Yale Hurt’s testimony. So if we do not finish with 
your testimony today, we will work you in on tomorrow’s witness list. 
We may have to put certain people on first in the morning because of 
previous commitments to them, and some of them have traveled some 
distance to get here. 

But we know that all of you folks are local folks and that we can 
place your testimony together in the printed record, if you would like 
it that way. 

But we have an hour now to give you, sir, and you proceed in any 
manner in which you wish. 

Mr. Earu. Honorable chairman and members of the honorable com- 
mittee, actually, what we have done is to prepare an agenda, and an 
agenda which will require approximately 180 minutes of time. That is 
3 hours. We have it sectionalized, however, as you will see in observ- 
ing it, so that we can arrange to accommodate whatever time schedule 
you and the members of the committee desire to set for us. 

Mr. Hoxtrretp. Would you be willing to appear at a night session 
in case we do not have time during the day ? 

Mr. Fart. As far as my staff is concerned, we would. Mr. Don 
McMillan is here, and it would be up to him to agree to it. 

Mr. Hottrterp. I will have to consult with my committee members 
and my staff and see if that is possible on one of the days that we are 
here. We are here Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday. We will not be 
in session Wednesday because of Memorial Day. 

Mr. Earu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirtetp. But I suggest you proceed with your presentation 
as you have planned it, and then we will see what we can do as we go 
along. 
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Mr. Eart. All right, sir. 

I do have the printed statement on the information that I will give 
the first 35 minutes to. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. Have you copies of that ? 

Mr. Ear. We do have them available, and one of my assistants will 
submit them. 

Mr. Houtrtexp. I would like to have copies submitted to the com- 
mittee members, please. 

Mr. Eart. Mr. Long will present it to you. 

Mr. Holifield, I do have some area mosaics from the basin area 
survey that I was going to put on exhibit. However, we will not 
have time to present the interim survival plan this afternoon. So 
maybe you would prefer that we withhold that exhibit until we put 
on the interim survival plan. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Yes, that will be all right. 

Mr. Karu. All right, sir. 

Effectiveness of the present civil-defense program : 

I do not believe the present civil-defense program can be called 
truly effective. Of course, evaluation of the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram depends to some degree on what phase is being considered. 

For emergency operations of an area nature, such as against floods 
or earth ta civil-defnse agencies of local jurisdictions in south- 
ern California are relatively well prepared. Success of these prep- 
arations is due in large part to the cooperative spirit of the civil- 
defense directors and to the excellent mutual aid agreements entered 
into by most jurisdictions. Closer coordination of planning and 
operations can and should be attained but we are confident we are on 
the right track. Area planning will be taken up separately but I 
should say here that under the present organization of emergency 
services, we have attained a promising degree of coordination in our 
planning to meet and overcome natural disaster. 

For war-caused disaster—especially the threat of one or more H- 
bombs—our status of effectiveness is woefuly inadequate. We are 
still adhering to the policy of shelter—or “duck and cover”. Despite 
considerable publicity of the destructiveness of the H-bomb, a major- 
ity of our population are not convinced that you cannot live with this 
monster. It is difficult to make people realize that there can be danger 
which they cannot hear, smell, or see—or feel, until it is too late to 
do anything to prevent death or serious injury. Yet, this is the 
stark—and lethal—hazard of radiation. 

About 2 years ago, the Los Angeles County and Cities Civil De- 
fense Planning Board voted to support a study of the problem. The 
planning board secured financial provisions from the Los Angeles 
County Board of Supervisors and quarters and equipment from cities 
within the county to carry on the basin area survey. The job of 
directing the survey fell to me. We secured a research staff and went 
into every detail throughly and analytically. Recently, the basin area 
survey issued a recommended interim survival plan, which is now 
under study by the planning board and all jurisdictions within the 
county—and to some degree by the communities in neighboring coun- 
ties and the State of California. 

One of the major findings of the basin area survey was that an 
agency was needed which would coordinate the defense programs of 
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the jurisdictions concerned. We found that, despite the fine spirit 
of cooperation and sincere efforts of the individuals and agencies 
concerned, communities which bound each other nof only had dif- 
ferent plans but that often those plans would defeat each other. Let 
me cite one brief example—warning. When the alert of May 5, 1955, 
took place, only a very limited number of the jurisdictions actually 
sounded their sirens. Other jurisdictions were still debating what 
to do—or lacked the means of doing anything—when it was called 
off about 10 minutes later. Had the alert been real, this inability to 
proceed in an orderly manner could have cost many lives. ‘Time is 
our most precious asset if we are to save our people and our economy. 

The basin area survey recommends an organized and orderly evacu- 
ation. Id like to stress those two words—“organized” and “orderly.” 
With the movement limitations caused by the ocean and the moun- 
tains, we know that every possible means must be used to reduce the 
number of vehicles on our restricted highway resources. 

We also know that “shelters” within 20 miles of where an H-bomb 
goes off will be little more than deathtraps. The primary blast 
dangers end at about half that distance—based on the probable 
maximum weapons which can be delivered today. But aad radia- 


tion extending much beyond that area will continue for months, 
weeks, or days—depending on the distance from the attack point. 
We finally decided that distance was the only practical shelter. 

[ Norr.—Mr. Ear] subsequently requested that the above paragraph 
be changed to read as follows (see pp. 2495-2496) : 

[We also know that within 20 miles of where the H-bomb goes 
off an unprotected person stands little, if any, chance of survival— 


as in a deathtrap. The primary blast dangers end about one-half 
that distance—based on the probable maximum weapons which can 
be delivered today. It is in this area and out to the perimeter of 
radiological throwout that “shelter” sufficiently well constructed to 
protect from radiation might be effective. Downwind extending 
for many miles in the so-called fallout zone, lethal radiation also 
would require cover of similar quality, depending on the distance from 
the strike point. | 

My comments have only briefly touched a few of the important 
parts of the interim survival plan; others are to be given you as the 
closing portion of our presentation. I think my remarks have con- 
clusively pointed out the lack of effectiveness in our present civil 
defense program. 

Mr. Hotirierp, I would like to go back just to the former para- 
graph. 

Mr. Ear. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. “We also know that ‘shelters’ within 20 miles of 
where an H-bomb goes off will be little more than death traps.” And 
you have the word “shelters” in quotes. 

Mr. Earu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Would you explain what you mean by that, sir? 

Mr. Earv. Well, picture, if you will, a hydrogen weapon or device 
similar to the one that was exploded in the Pacific a few days back, 
which would create a hole in the ground, if you please, ranging in 
depth from 175 to 250 feet with a diameter of from 4 to 5 miles, and 
then where the fireball of, say, a 20 megaton bomb touches the ground, 
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and then tell me, if you will, how a shelter can be built to offset such a 
destructive device and still preserve your life. 

That is what we mean by the statement that, in accord with the 
national policy of the National Security Council, and in accord with 
the Federal and State policy, we believe that distance is the only way 
you are going to save your life in the face of the hydrogen bomb 
threat, distance from Ground Zero. 

Mr. Hotirtepp. I think we should clarify this point right at this 

oint. 

: The blast in the South Pacific which dug the crater was a ground 
burst, and the bomb which was discharged last week was an airdrop, 
and that type of bomb created no hole in the ground. The first one 
did. 

Now, of course, we do not know where the enemy would explode a 
cn bomb, whether they would explode it on the ground or 
whether they would explode it in the air. It would be according to 
what they wanted to achieve. 

But upon what authority do you say that shelters 20 miles from 
Point Zero would be death traps? Is that your personal opinion, or 
do you base it upon some authoritative report. 

Mr. Eart. It is in accord with the releases of the FCDA and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. Houtrretp. What releases, and when were they made? 

Mr. Ear. They were made in 1954 in connection with the bomb 
drops in 1952 at Bikini, and information upon 

Mr. Hoxtrrevp. You mean to say that those positions of the FCDA 
have not been modified or changed in any way since 

Mr. Eart. I do not quite understand your question there. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. Are you making this statement here in this first 
sentence as being backed up by the releases of the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration, their present position ? 

Mr. Ear. Those were the releases that caused the basin area survey 
to Rem the study from one of feasibility of dispersal from this area 
to one of actually sevhebiing the plan that has been issued. 

Mr. Horirrerp. Will you supply this committee such information 
as you have spoken of, such releases from the FCDA, so that we can 
inspect them ? 

Mr. Eart. I will supply you with the information in our files on 
the basin area survey, yes; which at the time that 
_ Mr. Houtrrerp. We have the basin area survey. We have had that 
in our hands for some time. 

Mr. Earn. Yes. 

Mr. Horrrretp. And this is not in accord with the information which 
the committee has on this subject. And that is why I asked you for 
substantiation of FCDA’s releases. 

Mr. Ear. Yes, sir. I will give you such information as we have in 
the interim survey file. 

Mr. Houirtetp. If this is the position of the FCDA, this committee 
will certainly add to their several days’ hearings when we get back to 
Washington and ask them to give us some information on this point. 

Mr. Rozack. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Hourrretp. Mr. Roback. 
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Mr. Ropack. May I ask also, in this survey which was referred to, 
if the conclusions about shelter are based upon the estimate on page 15 
that it would cost $3,000 per person ¢ 

Mr. Earu. I believe that it is $1,500 as the minimum cost. 

Mr. Houirrevp. $1,500 per person ? 

Mr. Earu. For a shelter for two persons. 

Mr. Ropack. Here is a reference to a $6,000 shelter to accommodate 
2 persons. 

Mr. Eart. That was the type of shelter that one of the gentlemen 
with whom we discussed the matter said he would build for himself. 

Mr. Rorackx. My question was whether this information was the 
basis for rejection of the shelter concept in this study. 

Mr. Eart. No, sir. If you will note the survey report, it says that 
we have taken a more moderate consideration and have reduced the 
cost of the shelter to the very minimum which we think would provide 
a shelter which would give the protection set forth in the report. And 
as a result, we found that the cost of those shelters, if placed in the 
backyards in the area which we are discussing here this afternoon, 
would be $7 billion, which is an impossible economical thing. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Are you aware of the testing of shelters in Nevada 
within the last 2 or 3 years? 

Mr. Ear. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hoirteip. And the cost of those ? 

Mr. Earu. The information gleaned from those tests went into this 
report and went into that calculation. 

Mr. Houirievp. Of course, $6,000 for 2 persons is, I will agree, a 
very high cost. 

Mr. Earu. That was an extra, superdeluxe model that this gentle- 
man who has given us the information said that he would build for his 
own family if he were expected to survive in a shelter. 

Mr. Houirievp. Of course, anyone could build any price shelter they 
wanted, I suppose, if they wanted to. But we have had testimony 
before our committee from the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
within the last 2 weeks by Mr. Taylor, who is in charge of their shelter 
study and has been for the last 4 or 5 years, or at least 1 of the top 
men in that study, and his testimony was that the estimate of shelter 
was nearer $100 per person. 

Mr. Earu. You are talking now of the public shelters ? 

Mr. Hotirievp. I am talking of a public-type shelter, and he gave 
other costs on industrial-type shelters that ran a few hundred dollars, 
but nothing in the nature of $3,000 or $6,000. 

What is the date of this survey, Mr. Earl? 

Mr. Eart. The survey was released 8 weeks ago. 

Mr. Houtrtexp. I see. 

Mr. Earu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am sorry 
to see that we have diverted from my introductory statements here and 
went into the interim report. I wish that 

Mr. Ho.irtevp, We are not going into the interim report. But a 
statement like this calls for questioning at sometime, and, of course, we 
have been interrupting the other witnesses as we went along. 

Mr. Ear. That is all right; very fine. 

Mr. Horiritetp. We could not let a statement like that stand without 
questioning, and at least letting the committee have an opportunity 
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to give the public record the benefit of some of the testimony that 
has been given to us on the same subject. 

Mr. Ear. Fine, sir. I am perfectly agreeable that the committee 
ask questions, of course. But I just wanted to say that the matter 
of the interim report has been arranged on my agenda, which was 
presented to the committee to cover a full hour or more of discussion, 
odate and if we get into that field, then these questions which are just 

mentioned here in the introductory part can be taken up in detail by 
lemen you folks in questioning or by us in giving you the answers. 
mself. Thank you. 
us the Mr. Houtrretp. Mr. Garmatz? 
Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Chairman, Colonel, I just wanted to ask you one 
s that question. 
ed the In the second paragraph on page 2 there, you say : 


rovide We finally decided that distance was the only practical shelter. 


io. Do you mean the shelter of a distance away from point zero, or do 
vide you mean to say “evacuation”? 
' Mr. Eart. The distance that you are away from where the bomb 

hits. 
Mr. Garmatz. This does not in any sense mean evacuation, does it? 
Mr. Eart. It certainly implies that, yes, sir; because if it is danger- 
ous to be within 20 miles of where a bomb strikes, and you are within 
tenthic a 10-mile radius of where that bomb strikes, it certainly would mean 
that you would attempt to get 10 miles farther out from it. So it does 
imply evacuation; yes, sir. 

Mr. Garmatz. In other words, your thinking is along the evacua- 
yentle- tion line instead of shelter ? ' , . 
for his at Earu. Yes, sir; within the 20-mile perimeter of a possible bomb 

strike, 


levada 


ree, a 


er they Mr. Garmatz. Evacuation is the only a 

timony Mr. Earu. Yes, sir. It is the way that will save the most lives. 
tration Mr. Hortrretp. You may proceed. arab 
shelter Mr. Earu. We are doing our best locally to correct these deficiencies, 
the top and through the FCDA-State of California contract with Stanford 
shelter Research Institute for a survival survey, we know our position will 


be fortified. But the Stanford survey is just starting and it will be a 
year or longer before their results can begin to be implemented. 
1e gave Can we afford this delay? No one knows; no one can reasonably 
Jollars. forecast the timetable of our probable enemies. Those of us who have 
worried over this problem longest and studied it in greatest detail 
feel that every level of government—from the Federal down—should 
get busy now and improve the effectiveness of our program. 
All life is subject to transition and we know our plans must be 
m SOrry revised as the guided missile changes from experiment to operational 
ere and weapon. That is why we believe we should improve our organization 
and procedures today, making them flexible enough to adapt to the 
But a advanced planning of Stanford Research Institute and to the chang- 
arse, we ing conditions of the future. 


THE CONCEPT OF TARGET AREA PLANNING 


without 


; 7 i - most sensible develop- 
yrtunity Target area planning seems to be one of the most sensi p 


ments in recent defense strategy. Let me go back to the local problem 
and to the findings of the basin area survey. 
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Congressmen Holifield and Lipscomb know we have some 50 juris- 
dictions in the Los Angeles County portion of the basin area alone. 
There simply appears to be no reasonable way in which to plan except 
for all of them. 

If you gentlemen will examine the southeastern portion of our coun- 
ty, you will find that about the only real division between Los An- 
geles and Orange Counties are some signs on street corners. The 
same general situation applies between Pomona in Los Angeles County 
and Ontario in San Bernardino County. I could cite other examples, 
but these illustrate my point. 

Are you going to draw a line at these arbitrary, geographic bound- 
aries and say, “This is it?” 

Gentlemen, we actually had planners in one area basing their recom- 
mendations on Los Angeles residents being stopped at the county 
boundary. What would you say to this rather fantastic suggestion / 
What could anyone say? Other than that we could not attempt any 
such stoppage and that, if the people were to be stopped, this other 
area had better man their guns and shoot us down as we cross the line. 

Further, whether or not civil defense ever agrees on evacuation, we 
know that hundreds of thousands of people—probably millions—are 
going to decide for themselves that they are going to leave, evacuate, 
disperse, vamoose, head for the hills—whatever you want to call it. 

Where are these people going? Probably just as far as they can, 
in every direction that has routes to get them there. And that means 
they are going to enter in or pass through our neighboring jurisdic- 
tions. 

If those communities don’t prepare to manage these people and 


control the situation, what can happen except chaos, riot, and confu- 
sion? In ne stress, you all know what to expect. Let us put the 


shoe on ourselves. If we or our families are starving, freezing, or 
dying from thirst, do you think we are liable to observe all the niceties 
of day-to-day living, especially imaginary boundaries? 

Now, how can this problem of defense be solved? There appears 
to be only one logical answer: By tackling it on the scope of the eco- 
nomic unit or the target area. 

This procedure will certainly necessitate crossing municipal and 
county lines and may even cross State lines. Certainly, it must cross 
State lines back East where State areas are smaller. Here in Los 
Angeles we know that Denver and Phoenix are two of our market 
gateways. If we are to survive, we know these gateways must be 
kept open, or substitute locations must be ready and equipped to re- 
place them, And I mean ready—no paper deal that looks and sounds 
good but has no basis in fact. 

We have looked into our resources. Los Angeles is the market 
center of all of southern California. The major market operations 
are located almost in the center of what would be the sensitive area. 
Hence, we are forced to write them off in our planning. 

We find that retail outlets normally carry 3 to 7 days’ supply for 
their normal trade, this difference in inventory largely depending on 
how conveniently they are located to wholesale facilities. 

Then, we have what is in the homes plus the productive resources of 
the support adeas. These combined supplies must support our popu- 
lation if it is forced to move. As near as we can estimate, with ration- 
ing, we could keep going 3 to 5 days without resupply. What then! 
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Our plans must provide for the renewed flow of essentials from outside 
sources or people are going to die. 

The Los Angeles County and Cities Civil Defense Planning Board 
recognized the need to consider a broader wee in planning. Upon 


order of this group, I submitted a request to the Los Angeles County 
Board of Supervisors for authorization and the issuing of invitations 
to six of our neighboring counties to join in mutual civil-defense con- 
siderations. This request was granted by the Los Angeles County 
Board of Supervisors on May 22, 1956. We have high hopes that this 
cooperative and mutual planning will do much to integrate civil- 
defense efforts in the Los Angeles metropolitan area. 

If we are going to survive as a community—and the country as a 
Nation—there appears to be no alternative to target area planning, 
here in California, or for any other target area in the United States. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Mr. Earl, this committee certainly agrees with you 
that the planning must be on a target area basis, that we must have a 
master plan for each target area complex. 

Mr. Earu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirrevp. And we are certainly in accord with that, for the 
reasons which you give and many other reasons. 

Mr. Earu. Honorable Chairman and members of the committee, the 
subject matter that I am covering in this introduction is in answer 
to these questions that your committee specifically proposed to me in 
our correspondence. 

Mr. Houirim.p. Yes, sir. 

Now, on the yellow sheet, which is your progress report, can we 
accept that into the record, and then you proceed ? 

Mr. Earu. I would like to have you do it, sir. That is a copy of the 
—- that the board of supervisors did receive on the 22d day of 
May. 

Mr. Horirrevp. Fine. We will read this and have it as part of the 
official record. 

Mr. Eart. Thank you very much. 

(The progress report referred to is as follows:) 


May 9, 1956. 
Subject: Progress Report of Committee for Coordination of Civil Defense Plan- 
ning and Operations. 
Los ANGELES CouNTY AND CiT1es Crvit DEFENSE PLANNING Boarp, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

GENTLEMEN: Based upon preliminary conferences held by your committee 
and consultation with Harold W. Kennedy, the county counsel and member of the 
planning board, it is— 

Recommended : 

1. That the Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors be informed of planning 
board acceptance of their request to make a study for improved coordination of 
civil-defense planning and operations. 

2. That the Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors be furnished copies 
of this initial progress report by your committee. 

3. That your committee has given consideration to the scope of the study and 
after analysis, find that some phases of the problem extend beyond the boundaries 
of the county of Los Angeles to include the market and trade areas in adjoining 
counties, 

4. That, therefore, the planning board solicits the Los Angeles County Board of 
Supervisors to contact the board of supervisors of contiguous counties, inform 
them of the purposes of the study and invite them to join in the phases of the 
planning board committee considerations which concern their jurisdiction. 
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Reasons : 

1. Under date of February 8, 1956, Chief Administrative Officer Arthur J. Will, 
forwarded a report to the Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors, including 
the following recommendations : 

(a) That the board of supervisors request the Los Angeles County and 
Cities Civil Defense Planning Board to study the current operational area 
structure within the county to formulate a plan whereby consolidation of 
existing areas can be accomplished and a closer coordination of jurisdic 
tional activities achieved. 

(b) That the Los Angeles County and Cities Civil Defense Planning Board 
be advised that the board of supervisors considers the successful completion 
of such a study to be a matter of extreme urgency and that the adoption of 
the foregoing recommendation is to be interpreted as an expression of the 
willingness and desire of the county to cooperate fully in the implementa- 
tion of a feasible countywide civil-defense organization. 

The recommendations of the chief administrative officer were approved by 
order of the board of supervisors on February 28, 1956. 

The request of the Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors was presented at 
the next regular meeting of the Los Angeles County and Cities Civil Defense 
Planning Board, which was held on March 14, 1956. Generalized comment and 
discussion followed without formal action, the matter being referred to a 
recessed meeting of the planning board scheduled for March 21, 1956. At the 
recessed meeting, the planning board adopted a motion accepting the request of 
the board of supervisors to make the study and a committee of three was ap- 
pointed to supervise and administer it. Committee members selected were 
Richard F. Lynch, to represent interests of the city of Los Angeles; Robert 
Coop, to represent other municipalities within the boundaries of Los Angeles 
County ; and Howard Earl, to represent the unincorporated areas of Los Angeles 
County. The assistant director of the basin area survey was assigned to serve 
the committee in its research activities. 

At its initial meeting, Mr. Coop was elected chairman of your committee. 

2. It is deemed appropriate and advisable that the Los Angeles County Board 
of Supervisors be kept fully and currently informed of planning board activities 
to improve coordination of civil-defense plans and operations in order that they 
may be cognizant of the progress of their requested study and the expeditious 
manner in which it is receiving attention and consideration. 

3. The ineffectiveness of the present seven operationai areas organization 
is recognized by the office of civil defense of the State of California, the coordina- 
tor for region I of the State office of civil defense, by practically all of the 
municipalities in Los Angeles County having formal civil-defense organiza- 
tions, as well as by the Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors, whose cogni- 
zance of the deficiencies resulted in the request for the study. There is general 
recognition of the basic need for an effective policymaking body assuring 
adequate representation to all jurisdictions and in which all will desire to 
unite not only for civil-defense planning but also for the coordination of overall 
emergency operations in the event of a major disaster. Such an organization 
must be designed to provide the means whereby, in an extreme emergency, 
it can be integrated completely and interlocked into the statewide civil-defense 
operation. 

4. The problems of coordination cannot be confined within the geographic 
and political boundaries of Los Angeles County in all phases of the problem and 
therefore, neighboring counties included in the marketing and economic sphere 
should be invited to participate with your committee in consideration of mutual 
interest. Since the study was requested by the Los Angeles County Board of 
Supervisors, it is believed courteous and appropriate that the invitation for 
participation of other jurisdictions should emanate from them. 

Your committee anticipates further conferences at an early date to develop 
implementation of the above factors and to direct attention to other problem 
areas of civil-defense organization and operation. It is the purpose of your 
committee to give exploratory investigation to all types of organization in order 
that the planning board may propose to the Los Angeles Board of Supervisors 
and all other interested jurisdictions the most feasible, effective and acceptable 
organization possible. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Rosert Coop, Chairman. 
RicHargpD F, LYNcu. 
Howarp Fart. 
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FOR NATIONAL SURVIVAL 
Mr. Ho.irievp. Mr. Garmatz. 

Mr. Garmatz. Just one question. 

Mr. Eart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garmarz. Colonel, in this concept of target area planning, in 
some of this talk here, you speak as though you are not getting cooper- 
ation from 1 county or 1 neighboring aul community to the other. 
You talk about “shooting us down when we cross the line,” and in the 
next paragraph you just do not know how to cross, and what is going 
to happen to these boundaries. 

Does that mean that you are not getting cooperation? I do not 
quite follow that. 

Mr. Earu. Mr. Garmatz, that was cited as an example of the impos- 
sibility of just one community trying to plan for anything as big 
and as dreadful, if you please, as a hydrogen weapon would be. 

In other words, I showed that just as an illustration of the impos- 
sibility of 1 community or a group of 3 or 4 communities, or even 1 
county, for that matter, being able to lay down an overall plan which 
would be a satisfactory plan to defend oneself against the capability 
of the hydrogen bomb. 

Mr. Garmatz. Are you getting cooperation from your neighboring 
counties ¢ 

Mr. Fart. Absolutely. 

Mr. Garmatz. You are? 

Mr. Earu. We have had the utmost cooperation with those counties. 

{n the basin area survey, we had six of our neighboring counties 
associated with Los Angeles County in that effort, and right up until 
the time that the State of California made a statewide mass area 
study, which was predicated upon the idea of developing the resources 
on the periphery of a target area, so that those resources could be gen- 
erated into the care of the people leaving the target area or leaving the 
urban areas, and that occurred in November 1954, and subsequent to 
that time the State took over that phase of the study which is the 
backup for this interim plan, again, that we discussed previously. 

Mr. Garmatz. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houtrtretp. Proceed. 

Mr. Earu. Thank you, sir. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE AND GUIDANCE 
TO STATES, COUNTIES, AND CITIES 


(a) The assistance and guidance of the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration has been improving but, like most other local officials 
in civil defense work, I wish that improvement could be accelerated. 

We still find ourselves facing criticism because of statements by 
officials of various Federal departments. Statements that are contra- 
dictory or at odds with each other. Such proceedings keep local au- 
thorities constantly in difficulty, and I think all Federal officials should 
refrain from issuimg statements until they know their ground, and 
—— the limits of national security, they should be frank and 
candid. 

(6) We greatly needed an official representative of FCDA in Los 
Angeles, one of the major target ares. One has recently been assigned, 
and I join all other local officials in endorsing this move. We all hope 
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this will provide the means of getting the official national policy and 
opinion down to the local level quicker than previously. 

We also believe that this representative will assist in bringing the 
individual characteristics of our area and our problems into sharper 
focus for the Federal officials. These matters have not been satis- 
factory in the past. So I mention them, but we are glad to see if the 
present corrective measures will provide the answer. 

(c) The matching fund program has been of great assistance to 
local agencies and we only wish it might be expanded. The county 
government has received to date only $296,000 under this program for - 
various warning, communications, fire-fighting, and training purposes. 

(d) The Federal leadership in aiding local jurisdictions hit by 
hurricane, tornado, or flood during the last 2 years, has been excellent, 
in my opinion. For a new and untried program in Government, I 
think it has been well handled, has really assisted stricken com- 
munities to recover surprisingly fast and is proving that civil defense 
can pay off like insurance. 

As you probably know, I was able to establish a precedent by secur- 
ing Federal funding assistance, under Public Law 875, for mutual 
aid the county furnished a local community—Sierra Madre—during 
the floods of 1933. I believe this approval wil be a boon to mutual 
aid, everywhere, and it is one of the finest features of the civil defense 
program. 

(c) Previously, I have commented on target area planning. Locally, 
we think this concept is the only practical one, and we feel it is one 
on which the Federal agency must carry the ball. We would like to 
see them really take the lead, pitch in and assist in testing target area 
planning in various locations and then extend the program if it proves 
successful. 

Mr. Houirtevp. Up until today, though, you have not had that type 
of leadership and planning assistance ? 

Mr. Eart. That is correct. 

It has been coming, and the Congress appropriated $10 million 
last year to the FCDA to start in a program of this target area 
planning, and the plans are coming into our communities through 
such agencies as the Stanford Research Institute. 

Of course, this interim plan that we have here is right down the 
same line. The Stanford Institute is going to use every bit of this 
report that you have here as a basis for starting their study 

Mr. HouiFrreLp. You mean, they are going to use the information 
in it as source material ? 

Mr. Fart. As source material. 

Mr. Hotrrrecp. You do not mean that they have given approval to 
it in its entirety ? 

Mr. Eart. Oh, no, sir; they are making an independent survey. 
They are going to use it as source material, basic information upon 
which they are starting their study in southern California. 

[Continuing :] 


CLARIFICATION OF FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY AND LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY 


You’ve broken this question down in three categories. The first 
is “planning.” We think the Federal funding of local survival studies 
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isa fine thing. You can’t write a standard set of specifications on the 
Federal level that will fit the needs of all communities. 

We think Stanford Research Institute—financed by Federal funds— 
will write what is needed for the target areas in California. We do 
wonder what powers of persuasion they will use to secure the unani- 
mous approval of all the local jurisdictions involved. That is why 
the locally financed interim survival plan recommends creation of a 
Survival Authority, which would have equitable representation of all 
local jurisdictions. This authority would develop policies and pro- 
grams, and in return for representation all of us would agree to go 
along with the majority. 

We feel the Federal funding assistance is about as far as FCDA 
can go in aiding local planning. Implementation of those plans—the 
long, painful physical process of developing the staff and materials 
to make those plans operational—is up to the local jurisdictions. 
However, it may well be that Federal funding assistance will be neces- 
sary for local directors like myself to build the required organizations. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. If the Federal Civil Defense Administration fur- 
nished you moneys for these plans, as they are in the Stanford research 
study, is it not your opinion that if a master plan were developed, 
they will also have to cooperate in the plan which is developed as far 
as giving their approval and as far as coordinating it with the military 
departments, and so forth? 

Mr. Earut. Mr. Congressman, I think that it will be very necessary 
for the Federal Government to assist the local government in imple- 
mentation of a master plan, built in it for operations, and then further 
than that, after you get your operating plan set up, you have got to 
think in the field of care for the people when they get out there. 

In other words, you will have to think of preplanning stockpiles to 
eliminate deficiencies which might occur in our outlying counties, 
and so forth, to take care of our people when they do move into their 
areas. 

The second category is on “operations.” Here, I believe the higher 
jurisdictions must guide and coordinate but otherwise depend on local 
counties and cities to produce the desired results. 

In southern California, in event of a declared emergency, all opera- 
tions will be in the name of the State of California, but it will be the 
local officials acting for the State who will have to carry out the 
physical operations. 

The State staff is simply insufficient except to coordinate and shift 
whatever assistance is available to the more acutely troubled spots. 
The State will be boss, yes, in the sense of statewide operations, just 
the same as FCDA is boss of the States on the national scope. But 
it all comes back to the fact that the success of an emergency opera- 
tion must depend upon the sum total of efforts of all the service 
personnel at the base of the totem pole. 

_ The final actegory on responsibilities concerns “financing.” Money 
is always a problem, isn’t it? I think there is no more question about 
civil defense being important to the whole country than there is about 
military defense. 

The Angeles metropolitan area is the economic heart of all of 
southern California, as well as being a major factor in the economies 
of Arizona and Nevada, and to some extent New Mexico and Colorado. 
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Disturbance here upsets all the people in these areas, as well as effect- 
ing the national economy. 

o local target area can tax these areas nor equitably distribute 
the costs. We think the Federal Government can provide for such 
an equitable distribution of costs. We believe that the major target 
areas are, at least, entitled to a degree of subvention which will make 
it possible for them to develop the defense organizations and opera- 
tions needed for the general defense. 


EFFICIENCY OF LIAISON AND COOPERATION BETWEEN FCDA AND LOCAL 
POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS 


This item is difficult to evaluate at the present time. Elsewhere, 
I have commented that until recently it was unsatisfactory. But the 
recent assignment of a local representative of FCDA will, in my 
opinion, solve this problem. 

Let me say the county of Los Angeles heartily endorses this assign- 
ment and hopes it will provide for the desired liaison and cooperation. 
We may need more, but this is a step in the right direction. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER CIVIL-DEFENSE PLANNING 


1. We need improved, intelligent leadership, executive and legisla- 
tive, in civil defense at all scoolle We recognize that civil defense is 
a relatively new function of Goverment and that we are going to 
encounter “growing pains” for a long time to come. It is my opinion 
that, like other governmental activities, civil-defense responsibilities 
and areas of operation will be resolved by mutual interest and by the 
exigencies, the requirements, of the situation. 

It appears entirely impractical to ks to operate out of Wash- 
ington; by that, I mean from the Federal level, entirely. Civil de- 
fense differs from defense by the armed services, in that it covers the 
land, not just lines and locations. Most of the people who advocate 
Federal control throughout might voice the loudest complaints if 
control were actually centralized there. Neither do I think it can 
be maintained on a strictly local level. There must be coordination 
and logical integration. 

We, as a country, cannot ignore this problem any more than we 
can ignore defense by the Armed Forces. This problem is too big 
for localities and too detailed for Federal solution. Consequently, it 
appears certain that a blend—Federal leadership and coordination 
with local control and operation—will eventually result. In the 
interim, let’s encourage thoughtful, intelligent statements and leader- 
ship and try to end some of the itreaptienthie, misleading activities of 
self-appointed experts. 

2. We need a little more hardheadedness about security. We are 
told that certain procedures are recommended, that weapons develop- 
ment makes such planning essential, but that we cannot publish this 
confidential information. Next week, we pick up a magazine with 
the whole spread in greater detail than our confidential briefing. 
This magazine can be bought by anyone who so desires, so it is cer- 
tainly available to our potential enemies. But the great mass of 
American people never see it because they are too busy with their 
own interests. 
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When we attempt to implement the program, our people don’t 
understand and we cannot give official credence to magazine articles. 
Consequently, we say some of our information is classified and our 
citizens remain uninformed, but resentful. And it is extremely diffi- 
cult to get Americans to cooperate with something they do not under- 
stand. You gentlemen know that. 

We surveyed the public affiairs and information programs all over 
California for the basin area survey in August 1955. Our research 
indicated civil defense agencies had been reaching about 1 in 20 
citizens, or 5 percent of the coverage. This situation is pitiful—only 
1 in 20 knowing what is and what needs to be done for his own safety. 

So, reasonable but not excessive security measures, coupled with a 
greatly intensified public affairs and information program, are im- 
provements acutely needed. 

3. This suggestion concerns “target area planning.” Consideration 
is being given to a program of Federal contributions for part of the 
administrative expenses necessary for these target areas to plan and 
implement survival procedures. The maintenance of these communi- 
ties is vital to the country at large, and we believe it is equitable for 
part of the costs to be distributed on a national basis. 

Further, such allowances will tend to develop the coordination and 
integration so vitally needed in the nationwide civil-defense program. 

Consequently, I not only endorse such action but urge your com- 
mittee to do all possible to expedite the program. Perhaps this type 
of assistance would be premature for some areas at this time but a 
number of communities, such as Los Angeles, Milwaukee, and Phila- 
delphia—there are quite a few others—have progressed sufficiently 
with their peeing that a pilot program can be instituted to deter- 
mine the values and the best methods to carry it out. I would like to 
see the pilot program instituted at the earliest date possible and feel 
sure every local agency would be pleased to cooperate in making it 
work here in southern California. 

Thank you very much. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if there are no questions on the preliminary 
statement, I do have about a 10-minute report. which is the recommen- 
dations of the Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors for your 
committee. 

Mr. Houirtetp. You may proceed. 

Mr. Earu. Will you distribute those for the record and press, please ? 

Mr. Houirretp. You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Eart. Thank you. 

This is the letter of transmittal, dated May 28, 1956: 


Subject: Civil-defense hearing, May 28, Los Angeles. 
Hon. Cuet Ho.iFte.p, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House Office Building, Washington D. C. 


Dear Sir: In connection with the hearings on civil defense in Los Angeles 
on May 28 and 29, hte Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors is appreciative 
of the opportunity offered in furnishing testimony in respect to the Los Angeles 
County civil-defense organization and operations. 

In compliance with the suggestion made in your letter of May 17, 1956, the 
attached specific recommendations are made in behalf of the supervisors for 
consideration of the committee and of the Federal departments concerned. 
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It is our hope that the Congress will be able to provide the necessary legisla- 
tion and leadership in order that the recommendations will bear fruition as there 
is no question that the country’s civil-defense preparedness will be advanced by 
gaining this added Federal support. 

Very truly yours, 
Howarp Bart, 
Director, Civil Defense. 


The heading on this is: “Los Angeles County Disaster-Civil De- 
fense Authority Recommendations to House Military Operations Sub- 
Committee, United States House of Representatives.” 

The date is May 28, 1956. 


GENERAL 


The resources required to carry out disaster and civil-defense operations are 
overwhelmingly local in situs and control and, necessarily, the responsibility and 
authority to plan for and to conduct operations belongs to local governments. 
Overall technical advice and guidance from FCDA is essential, not only because 
disaster may be regional or nationwide in scope put also because localities can- 
not always have free access to facts and technical implications basis to neces- 
sary plans an doperations. 


1. CURRENT PROGRAMS OR ACTIVITIES 


(a) Scope and expansion of existing programs 


The Federal program should be expanded particularly in two regards: 

First, increased financial assistance should be provided in consideration of 
the national interest. Everyday civil-defense activity need not necessarily be 
subsidized (e. g., staff salaries, routine expenses, and supplies), but exceptional 
resource requirements attributable to the new significance attached to civil 
defense should be liberally subsidized by FCDA (e. g., “escape” highways, 
radiological and communications equipment, public shelters, etc.). Standards 
of required resources should be the only limitation ; FCDA should have authority 
to participate in financing all resource needs of a locality so long as the standards 
are not exceeded, and should not be limited to the present 50 percent of cost. 

Secondly, an expanded FCDA program of providing promptly technical data 
and popularized educational materials would be appropriate. There is a great 
unfilled need for understandable and usable technical information from the view- 
point of the average citizen. 


b. Effectiveness of Federal administration 


FCDA should have less concern for program details of local civil-defense 
agencies. FCDA’s concern should be with local conformance to general national 
policies, and with whether required resource standards are being exceeded. A 
nationwide uniformity in the detailed development of civil defense is impossible, 
and probably undesirable. All current tendencies of nonlocal agencies to exer- 
cise authority without exercising responsibility should cease. 

A related detail may be mentioned: Some new procedure should be adopted 
of committing contingently Federal funds for short periods—periods long enough 
only to allow local governing bodies to appropriate local funds with the prior 
assurance of FCDA matching funds. 


Mr. Hotirretp. Will you please explain that, Mr. Earl? I do not 
quite get the point in that. 

Mr. Ear. Yes, Mr. Holifield, I will be very happy to. 

Under the current program in California, the local government is 
required to appropriate the moneys for the purchase of civil-defense 
equipment and have it in their budget before the application for 
matching funds is accepted by the State and started through the 
channels to the FCDA. 

And what we are asking is that a contingent appropriation be indi- 
vated by FCDA so that we can go to our local governing boards or 
city councils, as the case may be, and tell them that FCDA has ap- 
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proved the matching fund on this purchase, and thereby secure the 
approval of the local governing board. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. Now, if I understand you right, you are asking 
that the FCDA, whose budget actually is prepared more than a year 
in advance—— 

Mr. Lirescoms. 18 months. 

Mr. Hottrrecp. More than a year in advance, or around 18 to 20 
months in advance, that they appropriate a lump sum on a contingent 
basis, which would be available to each State for matching purposes ? 

Mr. Eart. We would make an application ahead of the local budg- 
ets to find out if the FCDA would approve the appropriation, or the 
matching-fund application, I mean. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. The trouble is now that you have to find out how 
much money you can spend on the local basis and then go to FCDA 
and find out if they have enough to match it; is that true? 

Mr. Earu. The trouble is now that we have to take a gamble on it. 
In other words, we go ahead 

Mr. Hotirrevp. In other words, you want the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration to take the gamble, and not you? 

Mr. Eart. No. We just want the assurance from the FCDA that 
our application is a proper application and is entitled to matchin 
funds, and then their statement to the effect that, provided the appli- 
cation is filed by a local government, it would be eligible for the match- 
ing fund money that the FCDA has in its contingent budget. 

r. Houirrerp. Could that be arranged by the setting up of stand- 
ards on which these funds would be granted for a different function, 
such as communications, or stockpiling of medical supplies, food, and 
other items ? 

Mr. Eart. FCDA has provided us with a very fine set of specifica- 
tions for most of our civil-defense material. In addition, they have 
a very broadminded policy of acceptance of new material into the 
field in which local governments will make a specific application for 
consideration of an individual item, for instance, which does not show 
in the standard specifications, but 

Mr. Houirtevp. Your real trouble is that it is a gearing of the local 
budget to the FCDA budget? 

Mr. Ear. That is correct. We on the local level have considerable 
trouble in selling the investment in civil defense equipment to our 
local legislative bodies, on occasion. They will not buy it for us if they 
know we are going to have to pay 100 percent of the cost. 

But if they know that the Federal Government will reimburse us 
for 50 percent of the cost, then they have a little different feeling, 
which is more favorable to us directors. 

Mr. Houiriesp. All right, you may proceed. 

Mr. Earu. Yes. [Continuing:] 








(c) Improvement through change in responsibility or control 


It would seem that the Federal Government’s fiscal interest in subsidized 
civil-defense resources is properly protected by State and local mutual aid agree- 
ments, and therefore there is no reason for “essential control” to rest with the 
Government providing the most financial support. 


(d) Adequacy of Federal field personnel 


If a technical adviser would be assigned by FCDA permanently to each target 
area, local preparedness undoubtedly would be expedited. 
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Previously in this testimony I have told you that that person has 
been furnished us. So you have already anticipated a board of super- 
visors’ request and allowed it, apparently. [Continuing :] 


2. LEGISLATIVE, ADMINISTRATIVE, OR OTHER METHOD FOR OBTAINING LONG-RANGE 
SOLUTIONS 


(a) Suggested changes in legislation 


Federal legislation making surplus property available to civil-defense agencies 
would be helpful. 


Mr. Houtrrevp. We have already anticipated that in the House and 
it is now resting in the Senate. On the above “adequacy of Federal 
field personnel, “you gave us credit for that. We are not entitled to 
that. That is an administrative decision of FCDA. We will take 
credit for the second one, though. 

Mr. Ear. Excellent. I will report back to the board on that, sir. 
[| Continuing :] 


(6) Suggested changes in administrative measures 


Civil defense organization consistent with East River project report is still 
required and is lacking generally; artificial nonpeacetime organizations must be 
eliminated ; a metropolitan civil-defense authority or district may be the only 
answer for many target areas. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. Now, before you go on, what do you mean by “arti- 
ficial nonpeacetime organization must be eliminated” ? 

Mr. Earu. Well, since the existence of civil defense in the State of 
California, in the State organization setup that we have had since 
1950, an area like Los Angdes County has been divided up into what 
has been called an operational area in which county territory is iso- 
lated from the county government, and an attempt is made to attach 
it to other communities in the particular area for operational purposes. 

It is not a situation that exists in normal government. It is a 
change made for civil defense to operate in an awkward organization 
which the personnel of the governments and the people themselves 
are not used to, and does not bode itself for a successful operation in 
an emergency. 

Mr. Hotirre.p. Now, let me be clear 

Mr. Ear. That is what they are talking about. 

Mr. Hotirretp. This does not concern a Federal prerogative in any 
way? Is not this a volunteer arrangement within your own county, 
and possibly existing counties and cities ? 

Mr. Ear. That is true, except in the latter part of the statement, 
and that is, which has to do with the metropolitan civil-defense au- 
thority or district. If it crosses States lines, of course, it would be 
Federal in nature. If it remains within the State, then it is a State 
matter; yes, sir. It would be a State legislative matter, in all 
probability. 

Mr. Ho.irievp. Then, as a matter of fact, if such an authority is 
desired, that is clearly within the prerogative of the State legislature 
to make that 

Mr. Eart. As long as 

Mr. Hovirtecp (continuing). To make that an entity, and then 
under the present arrangement of liaison between the Governor’s office 
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and the Federal Civil Defense Administration, there could be liaison 
in that manner, could there not? 

Mr. Ear. Yes, sir; there could be. And there is part of your 
target area planning that we were just discussing. 

Mr. Houirretp. Yes. 

Now, in the case of overlapping of State lines, such as we now have 
in the East—— 

Mr. Earu. In New York State, Connecticut, and New Jersey. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Yes. That is a matter of a tri-State agreement. 

By the way, we are going to have someone appear before the com- 
inittee and testify to that tri-State arrangement that they have back 
there. 

But you are not faced with that here. 

Mr. Ear. We are not faced with that here as yet; that is right. 

Mr. Houtrterp. So this particular suggestion here is one that is 
within your own power. 

Mr. Fart. Yes. But it has its implications leading into your target 
area planning that we are devoting so much time to at this particular 
time in FCDA and in the hearing. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. All right; you may proceed. 

Mr. Eart (continuing) : 


(c) Suggested other methods for long-range solutions 


It would appear that the State should be given more actual power and admin- 
istrative responsibility with reference to Federal assistance; that FCDA should 
protect the Federal interest more through postaudit and the establishment of 


standards, along the lines followed by older Federal programs, such as welfare 
and public health. : 


3. ADDITIONAL COMMENTS OR SUGGESTIONS 


Public Law 875 (disaster relief), as amended, should be made more specific in 
its provisions and leave less to arbitrary administrative decision. 

Mr. Hovirtetp. Now, Mr, Earl, we are going to have to conclude the 
testimony for today at this point because of other commitments which 
some of the members have made. I will confer with you right after 
adjournment with regard to continuing your testimony. 

Mr. Ear. Fine, sir. Thank you. 

Mr. Hotrrietp. The plan for the committee is to assemble in this 
room at 10 o’clock and reconvene. 

Mr. Eart. Mr. Chairman, before you do adjourn, you will notice 
that the file I gave the com mittee was the one intended for the entire 
session. Now, the last portion of the file from this point on is material 
which will be coming up in your sessions which follow. 

Mr. Houirtevp. Yes. 

The meeting is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Tuesday, May 29, 1956.) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 29, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBcoMMITTEE ON Minirary OPERATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 o’clock a. m., in 
the Police Department Auditorium, First and Los Angeles Streets, 
Los Angeles, Calif., Hon. Chet Holifield (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Holifield (presiding), Garmatz, Kilgore, 
and Lipscomb. 

Also present: Mrs. Christine Davis, staff director, House Commit- 
tee on Government Operations; Michael Balwan, staff director, Sub- 
committee on Military Operations; Herbert Roback, director of in- 
vestigations; and Earl J. Morgan, staff member. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

The subcommittee will continue its hearings today, and we have set 
aside this morning for testimony from the people who are responsible 
for our military defense on the Pacific coast, and the people who are 
also responsible for the action of our radio and television in the 
Conelrad warning area. 

We will start off this morning with Adm. F. S. Low, who is com- 
mander of the Western Sea Frontier, and he will testify in his state- 
ment, which is now released to the press, particularly on the subject 
of submarine hazards and defense tactics. 

He will answer questions of the subcommittee on related subjects 
to the civil-defense problem. 

Admiral Low, we are very appreciative of your flying from San 
Francisco to give this testimony to the subcommittee. Your superior, 
Admiral Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, has testified before us in 
Washington. Very frankly, he gave the committee and the public, 
thereby, a great deal of information which needed to be given to them, 
and we are happy to have your cooperation this morning. 

Admiral Low. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Houirtetp. You may proceed, sir, with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF VICE ADM. FRANCIS S. LOW, UNITED STATES NAVY, 
COMMANDER, WESTERN SEA FRONTIER 





Admiral Low. Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to appear before your 
committee. 

Iam Vice Admiral Low, United States Navy, commander, Western 
Sea Frontier. My area of responsibility comprises the land areas of 
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the 11th, 12th, and 13th Naval Districts encompassing the Western 
States, and the ocean along the coast to seaward, about 1,200 miles. 

My primary responsibility under Commander in Chief, United 
States Pacific Fleet, is for the defense of the western continental 
United States against enemy attack from the Pacific Ocean areas bor- 
dering our coast. This ivelutibs antisubmarine warfare and the pro- 
tection and control of shipping the sea frontier area. 

One of my primary responsibilities, under the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, is the military command and coordination control of the 
naval districts within my area. The major administrative function 
of my command entails the logistic support of fleet forces through 
shore bases. 

CIVIL DEFENSE 


Commander, Western Sea Frontier’s passive defense plans are de- 
ro to insure continuity of support to our operating forces. In 
addition, the plans provide assistance to other Federal agencies, and, 
further, to provide all practical assistance to the civil authorities 
for peacetime domestic emergencies and civil-defense emergencies. 

The Navy Passive Defense Manual establishes a system for accom- 
plishing mutual aid between installations on an areawide basis. The 
primary geographical subdivisions are the three naval districts. 

In the Western United States the joint planning and the coordi- 
nated Armed Forces and Coast Guard assistance operates very well. 
The western area commanders and planners meet regularly to re- 
view plans. We coordinate our plans with the Federal Civil Defense 


Administration and the State and local civil authorities. Similarly, 


the Army sector, Navy district, and Air Force commanders confer 
to plan for coordinated assistance to State authorities and local 
communities. 

In the recent past there have been two examples of such assistance. 
They may show how the armed services and the Coast Guard have 
functioned. Last year in the Santa Barbara forest area a forest fire 
got out of control and endangered life and property. The Sixth 
Army had fully committed its resources and requested Commander, 
Western Sea Frontier’s assistance. Six hundred Marines, with medi- 
cal officers and corpsmen from Camp Pendleton were sent to the area 
and helped to control the fires. Again, last Christmas, heavy rains 
flooded the Yuba City area north of San Francisco. A disastrous 
situation resulted. The commandant, 12th Naval District, headquar- 
ters at San Francisco, provided helicopters, emergency communica- 
tions, and other support in coordination with the Sixth Army, the Air 
Force, and the Coast Guard. Currently, the Western Sea Frontier 
is prepared to assist the commandant, 13th Naval District, at Seattle 
in the area of Bonners Ferry, Idaho, where floods are reported im- 
pending. 

HARBOR DEFENSE 


Our harbors are likely targets. We have established harbor-de- 
fense units for those harbors which are vital to our war effort. Some 
of the methods used to protect harbors are specialized radar and sonar 
installations, nets, mines, patrol craft, and shore batteries. This as- 
pect of naval defenses is undergoing intensive study and continued 
improvement. 
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astern SUBMARINE PROBLEM AND ANTISUBMARINE ABILITIES 





















S. ; : ; 

Mmited The enemy submarine menace is a serious problem. We are aware 

ental of its magnitude. We are working on the manifold aspects on a high 

s bor- priority basis. _ 

> pro- The capabilities of the modern day submarine, and the numbers, 

estimated over 400, of these submarines in possession of our possible 

1 Op- enemies have been well publicized. The number in ossession of the 

of the Germans at the beginning of World War II was 57. So in these terms, 

nction the threat is considerably greater than in 1939. 

rough To cope with this threat, we have to locate and then destroy the 
submarine. It is a formidable problem and one of primary impor- 

tance to the Navy. 


At the present time all nuclear-powered submarines that we know 
ire de- of are in the United States Navy. Other countries, however, have 
es. In the capability of constructing such a submarine and we must assume 
s, and, that the will do so. Although the nuclear-powered submarine is a 
orities highly formidable ship with greatly increased capabilities we are 
cies. working hard on the means and measures necessary to overcome it. 
accom- The problem is very difficult, but we must, and we expect to, attain an 
s. The effective defense against enemy nuclear submarines. 

, It would be erroneous to believe that our present abilities would pre- 
coordi- vent the successful launching of guided missiles from enemy subma- 


rines in all instances under conditions of an all-out attack. A certain 
number of such missiles successfully launched must be presumed to 
reach target areas. Consequently, the civilian population may be sub- 
milarly, jected to the effects of submarine-launched missiles of a nuclear type 
| confer and this possibility must be reckoned with in all plans. 


d local Mr. Houtrtevp. That is the conclusion of your prepared testimony ? 
Admiral Low. Yes, sir. 

sistance. Mr. Hourrtetp. Thank you very much, Admiral Low. 

rd have Are there any questions, Mr. Garmatz ? 

rest fire Mr. Garmatz. Not at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

e Sixth Mr. Houtrretp. Mr. Kilgore ? 

mander, Mr. Kineore. Only this, Mr. Chairman. I would like to tell Ad- 

th medi- miral Low that we appreciate this very frank testimony. I think 

the area the analysis of the submarine menace and the recognition of the fact 

vy rains that there is not and cannot be expected to be at this time an absolute 

isastrous defense, is something which is important to the public as well as this 

eadquar- committee and civil defense. ; 

ymunica- Admiral Low. I think it is, too. It is very important to recognize it. 

, the Air Mr. Kiregore. Thank you. 

Frontier Mr. Houtrtevp. Mr. Lipscomb? 

t Seattle Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Chairman, Admiral, in your statement, on age 

rted im- 2, you mentioned the coordination that you have with the Federal 


Civil Defense Administration and the State and local civil authorities. 
Yesterday we had testimony in regard to the security aspects of that 
information that was transmitted, or that you worked out with the 
arbor-de- local and State officials. 
rt. Some Have they discussed with you or with the Navy the problems they 
und sonar are having in regard to security clearance ? 7 
This as- Admiral Low. Not that I know of; no, sir. I would not necessarily 
sontinued know. I have a staff member who is on a Sixth Army Committee up 
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in San Francisco that meets regularly on this subject, but I would not 
necessarily know. 

Is this recent, of recent origin ¢ 

Mr. Lirscoms. Evidently they have had some trouble in this area 
in getting complete coordination with the plans of the military in- 
stallations, not necessarily just the Navy, but with all military instal- 
lations, as to their preparations for civil defense, or other information. 

Admiral Low. Of course, there is certain information that is classi- 
fied so far as we are concerned that we cannot release. I mean, our 
own plans. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Do you see any problem involved in clearance for 
civil defense authorities? 

Admiral Low. I do not see any problem for the proper information 
that they need; no, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. They are speaking on a need-to-know basis. That 
is what they want to have. 

Admiral Low. I think we can make the information available to 
them. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Yesterday it appeared that that was a great prob- 
lem to them in getting adequate information from the military, in 
order to do an adequate job at home. 

Admiral Low. I do not think it should be a problem. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Thank you. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Admiral Low, as I said, we had Admiral Radford 
and Admiral Burke before us in Washington, and they gave us quite 
extensive testimony. 

Iam going to ask you some questions which in effect are repeat ques- 
tions of what I asked them, for the purpose of acquainting the public 
with some of the facts in regard to your roles and missions, and your 
responsibilities. 

Now, what is your primary responsibility as commander of the 
Western Sea Frontier ! 

Admiral Low. I have about three primary responsibilities, Mr. 
Chairman. One is protection of the entire west coast of the United 
States; the other is coordination of the districts, and a very important 
one is the logistic support of the entire Pacific Ocean area, which is 
in the Western Sea Frontier. So it really is about a triple responsi- 
bility. 

I would say the most immediate one is protection of the coast. 

Mr. Hottrievp. Protection of the coast. 

In other words, it is mostly a defensive mission at this time? 

Admiral Low. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Howirretp. Now, your area of responsibility extends 1,200 miles 
seaward, I believe you said? 

Admiral Low. About 1,200 miles seaward, and along the entire 
west coast of the United States. 

Mr. Houiriretp. And how long is the west coast area that you have 
to be responsible for ? 

Admiral Low. I would say actually it is down past Mexico and 
touches on the Caribbean Sea Frontier near Panama. So the mileage 
from Seattle streaches down from Juan de Fuca all the way down to 
the Panama Canal, several hundred miles. 
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Mr. Horirmrp. So you multiply the length of your area by the 
1,200 miles seaward, and you would have a fantastic number of 
square miles for which you are responsible? 

Admiral Low. Yes, sir; you would. 

Mr. Hotrrrerp. In other words, as the saying is, there is a lot of 
water out there in the Pacific Ocean ? 

Admiral Low. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotirretp. Now, you have testified that the Soviet Union has, 
as near as we can tell, around 400 submarines at this time ? 

Admiral Low. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirtevp. They are building submarines at the rate of about 
75 or 80 a year. In other words, they are stressing, as far as naval 
equipment 1s concerned, the submarine rather than carriers or cruisers 
or destroyers, or that type of vessel. 

In your opinion, is the menace from submarine activity of an enemy 
greater today than it was in World War IT? 

Admiral] Low. I think potentially it is, yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtriexp. In other words, at the beginning of World War IT, 
the German forces had about 57 submarines, I believe, and, of course, 
their yearly buildup was very small during the years of war, as I un- 
derstand, nothing like the 75 or 80 a year that are now being built 
by the Soviet Union. And yet we had at one time almost a complete 
breakdown of our convoy system. In fact, it was a very common 
occurrence to stand on the New Jersey coastline and see tankers burn- 
ing in the Atlantic Ocean as a result of these submarine torpedoes of 
the enemy. 

Now, we are faced with another situation. We are faced with a 
necessity to deploy our own transport ships much farther apart be- 
cause of the widespread destructiveness of a nuclear bomb dropped in 
the sky or a nuclear torpedo exploded in the midst of a convoy. And 
such deployment, of course, if it is taken, would make our ships more 
vulnerable, would it not? 

Admiral Low. It would; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotirtretp. For the record, it is a fact that nuclear warheads can 
now be made small enough to place in missiles, guided missiles, or in 
torpedoes ? 

Admiral Low. Yes, sir; I believe that to be the case. 

Mr. Hortrtevp. That is evidently the case, because, as we know, we 
have a 280-millimeter cannon shell, artillery shell. 

The range of the V—1 and V-2 weapons of the Germans was approxi- 
imately 150 miles, I believe, was it not ? 

Admiral Low. I believe the V—1 was about 150, and the V-2 some- 
what greater. 

Mr. Houirrevp. So it is also a fact that a great many of the German 
technicians who were working on those missiles were captured by the 
Russians at the Peenemude Naval Base, is it not? 

Admiral Low. That is correct. ° 

Mr. Houirtetp. And it is logical for us to assume that, as this hap- 
pened in 1945, 11 years ago, that these people had been busy working 
in the Russian laboratories and developing a superior missile or a 
superior set of weapons to what they had in World War II? 

Admiral Low. I think, Mr. Chairman, we would be very short- 
sighted if we did not assume that. 
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Mr. Houirteip. They have proved that they are capable of great 
technological advance by exploding both atomic and hydrogen weap- 
ons at a time before we expected them to, and they have also proved 
the capability of building intercontinental types of aircraft, such as 
our B-52’s and B-36’s. 

Admiral Low. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho.irte. So it is well for the people to realize that we are now 
faced by a first-class air power with as great a number of transconti- 
nental planes as we have and with a greater number of submarines than 
we have. 

Admiral Low. I think that is the situation today; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hourrtevp. Yes. 

Mr. Larscoms. The chairman asked if they had as great a number 
of intercontinental bombers as we have. And you answered in the 
affirmative. Is that the case? 

Admiral Low. I understood the chairman to make the statement, 
which I believe has already been testified to before other Members 
of Congress and other committees of Congress by General LeMay, 
and others, that they have a greater number of intercontinental Gant. 
ers than we have. 

Mr. Houirrerp. Yes. That is a matter of record before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. 

Admiral Low. Yes. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. I am being very careful, Admiral, not to ask any 
questions which impinge upon security. 

Admiral Low. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horirtetp. And, of course, if you understand one of my ques- 
tions so to impinge, you will exercise your prerogative of requesting 
not to answer it. 

Admiral Low. I will, sir. 

Mr. Houirrevp. We are drawing this testimony out as a matter of 
completing the record so that the people of the Pacific coast will know 
some of these facts, and I am sure the press will report them. 

Now, your primary role and mission is a military one; is it not! 

Admiral Low. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Hotirire.p. So your testimony in regard to the aid which was 
proffered and given . the military departments in times of local 
disasters, such as the Bar Harbor fire, the Yuba City flood, the 
New England floods, and that sort of thing, is testimony of aid which 
you were capable of in peacetime; is it not ¢ 

Admiral Low. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ho.trrevp. If the bell rings tomorrow and we know that we 
are going to be attacked by an enemy force, could you, in consonance 
with your military mission, commit any manpower or any materiel to 
the civilian-defense organization ? 

Admiral Low. Mr. Chairman, we probably could not make any 
commitments at all without seriously interfering with our own ability 
to carry out our military function. 

Mr. Houirrevp. I think this is very important testimony, because 
many of our people say, “Well, if war comes, the Army and: the Navy 
and the Air Force will take over and do the job of civilian defense.” 
And your answer is the same as the answers of the Chiefs of Staff, 
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that when war comes, the military mission will be supreme, and if they 
carry out their obligations, they will not have either manpower or 
materiel to assist on the civilian level. 

Admiral Low. That is right, sir. 

The military mission will be not only supreme, but it will be 
all-demanding of probably more resources than we have. 

Mr. Houtrretp. And such defense measures and methods and organ- 
izations as you have will be dedicated to the maintenance of security 
of military installations ? 

Admiral Low. That will have to be the first charge on those facili- 
ties; yes. 

Sarileskieata. Now, I do not want to preclude the fact that if the 
Commander in Chief should declare martial law in the strictest sense 
of the term, your mission could be changed. But if your mission were 
changed, it would seriously affect our war plans, our war prepared- 
ness plans, and there would, of necessity, have to be a gap in our offen- 
sive and defensive capability if manpower and materiel were allocated 
to the job of civilian defense ? 

Admiral Low. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. When Admiral Radford, the Chief of Staff, was 
before our committee, I asked him the following question : 

Are there any bases where the primary mission is to take over the function of 
civil defense? 

Admiral Radford’s answer was “No, sir.” 

_Mrs. Griffiths, a member of our committee, also asked him this ques- 
tion: 


Do you anticipate recurring attacks upon the United States? Would you say 
that is reasonable? 


Admiral Radford’s answer was: 


No. I would say that if we are correct in our estimate of our capabilities at 
this time, that the major exchange would be over rather quickly. 


General Twining, the Chief of the Air Force, was questioned in 
this manner: 


Would you say at this time that the advantage of offense has become so 
great that no nation could defend itself against a first-class airpower attack 
with nuclear weapons in a complete sense? 


General Twining’s answer was: 


I certainly don’t feel ppat they could completely prevent severe damage to 
their country. 


In other words, if we expect to get through, they can expect to get 
through. 

Admiral Low. That is correct. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. So the next war will be a war which will be felt 
by the people on the continent that we live on. It will not be divorced 


from us and carried out in the Far Pacific or on the European Con- 
tinent. 


T asked General Twining this question : 


If we don’t have an adequate military force in being and also an adequate 
Civilian-defense setup in being, we wouldn’t have time to prepare it? 


General Twining said: 


That is correct. We cannot count on having time to prepare it. 
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Admiral Low. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Ho.irime tp. And I think this is an important factor, too, be- 
‘ause in wars of the past, we have always had time; we have had 
months and even years to put ourselves in readiness to wage a war 
and to repel an invasion. That age is past. 

Admiral Low. That is gone. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Today we fight with what we have in being, and if 
we do not have ourselves equipped to fight successfully, we will be 
the loser. 

Admiral Low. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Houtrmenp. A moment ago I said that the range of the missile 
was between 150, and I believe you said, 200 miles. “Ts it reasonable 
to suppose that an enemy submarine could surface 200 miles seaward 
from the city of Los Angeles and launch a missile which would hit the 
city of Los Angeles? 

Admiral Low. I think that is reasonable; yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrievp. In your closing paragraph, you said: 

It would be erroneous to believe that our present abilities would prevent the 
successful launching of guided missiles from enemy submarines in all instances 
under conditions of an all-out attack. A certain number of such missiles suc- 
cessfully launched must be presumed to reach target areas. Consequently, 
the civilian population may be subjected to the effects of submarine-launched 
missiles of a nuclear type and this possibility must be reckoned with in all 
plans. 

I read that again for emphasis so that the people who are charged 
with the responsibility of civilian defense in this area will realize that 
it is time to get down to business and quit quibbling over differences 
and animosities and personal jealousies. 

Do you believe that if we had a functioning, effective civil-defense 
organization in the United States, this w ould be an additional deter- 
rent to attack on the United States ? 

Admiral Low. I have never thought of it that way, Mr. Chairman. 
But, frankly, I do not see how it would be much of a deterrent. 

Mr. Hotirietp. We have had testimony under questioning by Mr. 
Kilgore, who asked almost the same question, and General Twining 
said: 

I think it would. 

He also said: 

I had not thought about it that way. But it is certainly a very great deterrent 
to have an adequate civil defense, and as you say, the dé@spersal and all the things 
that go with it. I should say that would rate very high. 

There was other testimony to the effect that the No. 1 deterrent to 
attack on the United States at this time was fear of retaliation, and 
coupled with that, the Continental Air Defense Command would be 
considered as a deterrent, also. 

Admiral Low. I might 

Mr. Ho .irtevp. And, of course, all of our military forces would. 
And that is embodied in the fear of not only defense, but of re- 
taliation. 

Admiral Low. I might amplify on my first reply and say that I 
still do not think it would be very much of a deterrent. I think it 
would be more of a reassurance to our people if they have adequate 
civil defense. 
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Mr. Ho.irtetp. Would it be of comfort to the members of the Armed 
Forces who are out on the front waging the war if they knew that 
their Semilies had a chance of survival against nuclear attack in their 
homes ¢ 

Admiral Low. I think that would be very important; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho.irierp. It would be a great morale builder ? 

Admiral Low. I think so. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Would you care to hazard an opinion as to whether 
you think that civil defense should be primarily a Federal responsi- 
bility or a responsibility of each city, county, and State, a separate 
responsibility ¢ 

Admiral Low. I would be glad to hazard an opinion, Mr. Chairman. 
I am not sure that it would be of very much value to you. What the 
percentage should be, I do not know. But I certainly think it must 
be a combination of heavy Federal support and a lot of responsibility 
locally. Otherwise, if the local people are not responsible, they are 
liable to put down their tools and do nothing. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. I might approach the idea in just a little different 
manner. If it was left up to each little city and each county and each 
State to separately raise the money to provide our carriers and our 
submarine and our planes and our missiles, do you think that we 
could have an effective national military defense? 

Admiral Low. We would have nothing, sir. 

Mr. Houirrevp. I think the answer could be very well applied to 
civilian defense. But I know that that is out of your area. 

Are there any questions from the members, of Admiral Low? 
Mr. Garmatz. Just one, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. Mr. Garmatz. 

Mr. Garmarz. Admiral, on page 2 you say that you will provide 
all practical assistance to civil authorities for peacetime and domestic 
emergencies and civil defense emergencies. 

Is your staff in any way down the line cooperating or helping or 
doing anything at all with the civilian defense group here in Los 
Angeles? Are there any connections at all, or any liaison? 
Admiral Low. I cannot anwer that, not for my staff here, sir. You 
see, my headquarters are in San Francisco, and the commandants of 
the districts, all of whom come under me, actually do this. I do know 
up in San Francisco, and I am sure it is the same way here and in 
Seattle, that there are constant liaisons, constant meetings between our 
people. Of course, the thing is primarily monitored by the Sixth 
Army. They are responsible overall, and we work with them. 

But there are constant meetings with the people involved. 

Mr. Garmatz. Could you give me some idea of what your connec- 
tions are? 

Admiral Low. There are committees. By way of example, there is 
a Sixth Army committee up there. A member of the planning depart- 
ment of my staff is on that. They meet every month. : 

The commandants, I believe, the commandants and the civilian 
defense people, meet at least once a quarter and probably more often. 
Now, as to the details of the meetings, I am not familiar. I never 
attended them. 

Mr. Garmatz. You do not really know what goes on between the 
two, then, the staff and the civil defense? 
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Admiral Low. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Garmatz. Thank you. 

Mr. Howirrevp. Mr. Kilgore. 

Mr. Kuréore. Admiral, this is a question on some of your earlier 
testimony in connection with your primary mission. Let me ask 
you this: 

It is true, is it not, that the Navy considers antisubmarine warfare 
as one of its highest priority missions at this stage? 

Admiral Low. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kircorr. The Navy is making a maximum effort through the 
development of techniques and training of personnel 

Admiral Low. That is correct. 

Mr. Kireore (continuing). In antisubmarine warfare? 

Admiral Low. Yes, sir. And it is a very difficult problem. 

Mr. Krteore. Right. It is a very difficult problem, and because of 
its difficulty and its significance, it has been so treated by the Navy, 
as of primary significance. 

Admiral Low. That is true. It was primary during World War II. 
It was primary right after World War II. And now with the advent 
of nuclear propulsion, that has posed other problems that we have 
not considered before, and they are very serious. 

Mr. Kizeore. That is correct. 

The fact that the submarine has become a weapon capable of at- 
tacking shore installation as well as attacking other shipping has 
placed it——- 

Admiral Low. Yes; and a weapon of great relative speed com- 
pared to the submarine of World War II. 

Mr. Kitéore. And with a weapon capable certainly of remaining 
undersea for long periods, necessarily it would be more difficult to 
defend against ? 

Admiral Low. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirrerp. Mr. Lipscomb ? 

Mr. Lirescoms. No. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. Thank you very much for your testimony, Admiral 
Low. We appreciate very much having you. 

Admiral Low. Thank you. 

A Vorcr. Mr. Chairman, I apologize for this interruption. But 
this question of submarine attacks on this coast is particularly im- 
portant to this area, and there is one portion of this testimony that 
is not covered—warning time. 

Could I ask a couple of questions or could I come to you, sir? 

Mr. Howtietp. I am very sorry, sir. We have to conduct our 
meetings in an orderly manner. 

The Vorce. I apologize. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. If you wish to appear as a witness or to ask ques- 
tions, you will contact Mr. Balwan, our staff director, and make ar- 
rangements in a normal and orderly way. We cannot have inter- 
ruptions from the audience. 

he Voice. I express my apologies. 

Mr. Horarietp. They are accepted. 

Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Admiral Low. Are you through with me, sir? 

Mr. Houtrterp. Yes, sir. 
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Admiral Low. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Houtrietp. You may be excused now. 

Our next witness will be Col. John H. Jeffus, acting commander 
of the 27th Air Defense Division. 

Colonel Jeffus, will you please identify yourself and give the de- 
— information in regard to whom you are representing, and so 
forth ¢ 


STATEMENT OF COL. JOHN H. JEFFUS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, 
ACTING COMMANDER, 27TH AIR DIVISION (DEFENSE), NORTON 
AIR FORCE BASE, CALIF. 


Colonel Jerrus. Mr. Chairman, I am Colonel Jeffus, acting com- 
mander of the 27th Air Division, Norton Air Force Base. 


The purpose of my appearance before this committee is to provide 
a statement 


Mr. Hotirretp. Whom are you representing, sir, in making your 
appearance here? 


olonel Jerrus. I am representing, Mr. Chairman, Brig. Gen. 





‘James W. Andrew, who is the commander of the 27th Air Division. 


Mr. Ho.irrevp. I understand that he was absent and could not 


oe 
olonel Jerrus. That is correct. 

Mr. Howtrretp. Your testimony has been approved, then, by your 
superiors ¢ 

Colonel Jerrus. That is correct. 

Mr. Ho.trrerp. You are part of the Continental Air Defense Com- 
mand ¢ 

Colonel Jerrus. That is correct. 

Mr. Howtrretp. With headquarters in Colorado? 

Colonel Jerrus. That is correct. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. All right. 

And what is the charge, the primary responsibility, of the Conti- 
nental Air Defense Command ? 

Colonel Jerrus. The primary charge of the Continental Air De- 
fense Command is to conduct the direct air defense of the United 
States. 

Mr. Horirrevp, All right. 

Now you may proceed. 

Colonel Jerrus. The purpose of my appearance before this com- 
mittee is to provide a statement as to the extent of the support the 
27th Air Division would furnish to the Los Angeles area in the event 
of an all-out enemy attack. 

The 27th Air Division has the mission of and is organized and pre- 
pared, within the limitations of forces and equipment available, to 
conduct the direct air defense of an assigned area of the Southwestern 
United States which includes the Los Anegeles area. On the basis 
that an all-out enemy attack would include an attack by air on the 
Los Angeles area, the 27th Air Division would provide the following 
support to the Los Angeles area: 

(a) Announce the conditions of air defense warning to the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration liaison officer on duty, or his repre- 
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sentative, or to the specified key points in case no liaison officer is 
on duty. 

(6) Provide all available intelligence on enemy or unidentified air 
movements in or toward the Los Angeles area for use by the FCDA 
liaison officer. 

(c) Maintain terminal communications equipment at the air de- 
fense control center utilized by FCDA liaison dons including emer- 
gency radio communications to the Los Angeles County sheriff's 
office. 

(d) Provide emergency resources in accordance with the domestic 
emergency plans of each unit in accordance with the existing condi- 
tions. 

The provision of air defense warning conditions and other air 
defense information to the FCDA is accomplished through a FCDA 
liaison officer—who also acts as the senior attack warning oflicer—and 
three additional attack warning officers who currently maintain 
scheduled duty tours at the 27th Air Defense Control Center to pro- 
vide full-time availability except for one 8-hour period each week. 
Full-time coverage will be provided when one existing FCDA warn- 
ing officer vacancy is filled. 

Full-time circuits are available to transmit air defense warning 
conditions and information to the Los Angeles key point and other 
key points in southern California. A staff position is provided the 
attack warning officers in the air defense control center which makes 
them readily available to observe pertinent air activities in the area 
assigned to the 27th Air Division. In addition, a. multipoint circuit 
is available to contact other civil defense regions throughout the 
Nation for further exchange of information and instructions. 

Domestic emergency plans provide for allocation of support and 
procedures for request bor support in cases of domestic emergencies 
internal on 27th Air Division unit installations as well as external to 
these sites. The 4th Air Force is the single agency in the area of the 
27th Air Division which provides the coordination with other Air 
Force installations for plans and activities, as well as with the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and civil authorities concerning emergencies and 
disasters. 

In addition to the continuing liaison with the FCDA through the 
officer assigned to the 27th Air Division, periodic orientation and plan- 
ning meetings have been conducted with other groups and individ- 
uals concerned with emergency planning. 

Orientation with the air defense control center has been provided 
such key personnel as the Honorable Harry R. Sheppard and the 
Honorable Bob Wilson, Members of Congress from districts in south- 
ern California, the Honorable Norris Poulson, mayor of the city of 
Los Angeles, Col. Richard Lynch, director of civil defense for Los 
Angeles, and Mr. Henry Easton, coordinator, region 1, office of civil 
defense of the State of California. 

Visits by groups of key individuals concerned with emergencies in- 
clude utility company executives; California Association of Airport 
Executives ; chief pilots and operations personnel from all major 


scheduled and unscheduled airlines operating in southern California: 
executives from many aircraft manufacturing companies; a group of 
officials from local counties, cities, and schools; and numerous groups 
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of Ground Observer Corps personnel. These visits provide for the 
exchange of information concerning mutual problems of emergency 
planning and serve also to clarify the support to be provided by the 
27th Air Division in case of enemy air attack against the Los Angeles 
area. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houirretp. Thank you very much for your statement, Colonel 
Jeffus. 

Mr. Lipscomb, have you any questions? 

Mr. Lipscoms. Colonel, could you give us some background infor- 
mation on the conditions that you announce to the FCDA, the warn- 
ing, how that operates? 

Colonel Jerrus. Yes, sir. 

The FCDA man is present for duty at the air defense control center 
at all times except for one 8-hour period a week right now. The status 
of the air division warning system as announced by the commander of 
the 27th Air Division is made available for him to use and transmit, 
as necessary, such as a condition of no warning, of no attack, or the 
colored warnings or other military defense warning conditions. 

The matter of announcing to him is a matter of acquainting him 
with the exact existing condition. 

Mr. Lirescoms. If there was a warning, who would make the deci- 
sion to tell the attack warning officer from FCDA? 

Colonel Jerrus. The commander of the 27th Air Division would 
make the decision as to the condition, and then when that condition 
was determined, it would become immediately available to the FCDA 
liaison officer. 

Mr. Lirscoms. And the FCDA officer cannot act until the com- 
mander gives him the authority to do so? 

Colonel Jerrus. He transmits exactly the condition which the 
commander tells him. 

Mr. Lipscoms. And the commander informs him when he can trans- 
mit that information ? 

Colonel Jerrus. He is not limited as to the time of transmission. 
He is limited only in that he must transmit the condition which has 
been announced. He does not himself determine a condition. He 
transmits the condition which the commander has announced. 

Mr. Lipscoms. In other words, he cannot announce any condition 
until the commander gives the order / 

Colonel Jerrus. That is correct. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Who sits with the FCDA liaison officer at the an- 
nouncing point ? 

Coloned Jerrus. He sits in the control center where all the opera- 
tional personnel are constantly on duty. 

Mr. Liescoms. And how many hours a day is this manned by the 
FCDA? 

Colonel Jerrus. 160 hours a week. 

Mr. Lirescoms. 160 hours a week. 

And in your testimony, you say there is the attack warning officer 
and three assistants ? 

Colonel Jerrus. There are 4 attack warning officers on duty at the 


control center at all times, with the exception of one 8-hour period 
per week, 
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Mr. Lirscoms. And what happens in that one 8-hour period? How 
is it handled ? 

Colonel Jurrus. At that time, we have trained military personnel 
who transmit the warning to the specified key points, and also secure 
the presence of a liaison officer as soon as possible. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Is there one FCDA man on 24-hour duty at the base? 

Colonel Jzrrus. Yes, sir; with the exception of one 8-hour period 
per week. 
ate. Lipscoms. But one FCDA man is on duty 24 hours a day at the 
nase % 

Colonel Jerrus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotrrieip. Will you yield? 

May I clarify that now? Is there 1 man there that has the 24-hour 
duty, or do you have a shift of men there from FCDA ? 

Colonel Jerrus. That is correct. It is a shift of men. Each one 
performs an 8-hour tour of duty each day. 

Mr. Hovrrteip. And your testimony is that they have them there 
except for one 8-hour period a week. Why is it that they are not there 
during that one 8-hour period? That might be the period of attack. 

Colonel Jzrrus. That is correct. 

The 8-hour period is based upon 4 men performing 40 hours a week 
duty, which would total 160 hours. There are 168 hours in a week. 
The period between 8 o’clock Sunday and 4 o’clock Sunday afternoon 
at present is not manned by an FCDA man. 

Mr. Houirterp. That was about the time they hit us at Pearl Harbor, 
was it, on Sunday morning? 

Colonel Jerrus. Yes, sir. It is not a critical point—— 

Mr. Houirrerp. You would not say that we have a little Pearl Har- 
bor thinking on the part of FCDA in manning their post, would you! 

Colonel Jerrus. Not at all, Mr. Chairman. The vacancy does exist. 
As soon as it is filled, it will be continuous, full-time duty. In his 
absence, however, we have full control of the circuits which announce 
to the specified key points the conditions that exist. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Go ahead. 

Mr. Lirscoms. In other words, the military can operate this system 

Colonel Jerrus. Absolutely. 

Mr. Lipscoms. How long have these posts been filled by FCDA on 
this basis? 

Colonel Jerrus. On this basis, since about the Ist of January. Prior 
to that, we had one liaison officer on duty only. 

Mr. Lirescoms. And how recently has it been manned by three 
others ? 

Colonel Jurrus. Since the 1st of January. 

Mr. Liescoms. In other words, they recruited three people to start 
around the ist of January? 

Colonel Jerrus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liescoms. Do you know what qualifications are necessary for 
these FCDA people in this position? 

Colonel Jerrus. I do not. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Have you any knowledge of how many key points it 
is necessary for them to contact ? 

Colonel Jerrus. I do. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Would you want to tell us? 
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Colonel Jerrus. We contact E] Centro, San Diego, Los Angeles, 
Bakersfield, Kingman—— 

Mr. Lirscoms. The number would be all right. 

Colonel Jerrus. I believe there are eight, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Eight key points. In the tests that have been run, do 
you have any idea how long it takes to contact all the key points? 

Colonel Jerrus. We contact these key points once each 8 hours. 
There isnotimelag. It is immediate. 

Mr. Lipscoms. In the operations that you have had with this, is 
there any reason why this cannot be completely manned by the mili- 
tary without FDCA personnel? 

Colonel Jerrus. There is no reason why we in the military could not 
pass the warning to the key points. It would be difficult to provide 
the additional information which is available to the Air Defense Con- 
trol Center that might be of value to FCDA officials unless we specifi- 
cally manned it with military personnel for that purpose. It would 
be merely a substitution of military personnel for the FCDA. 

Mr. Hotirrep. Would the gentlemen yield on that point? 

Mr. Liescoms. Yes. 

Mr. Howirretp. This would be, as far as you are concerned, a de- 
parture from your military obligation and an assumption of what you 
consider a civilian obligation ? 

Colonel Jerrus. Yes, sir. 

Our mission is to provide warning to the civil authorities. If the 
civil authorities can pick that warning up at our control center, it 
will permit us to discharge our responsibilities in a most suitable 
manner. 

Mr. Ho.irtevp. This would mean extra duties for you if you as- 
sumed those duties which are now supposed to be handled by your 
FCDA local man ? 

Colonel Jerrus. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Laescoms. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hotirrerp. Are there any questions, Mr. Garmatz? 

Mr. Garmatz. No. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. Mr. Kilgore? 

Mr. Kireéore. I have no questions, 

Mr. Howirrevp. I would like to question you briefly. 

You are familiar with General Twining’s testimony, undoubtedly, 
before the committee ? 

Colonel Jerrus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hourrretp. I would like to present this question to you after 
stating what I consider to be the fact. 

In World War II, the attrition rate of our bomber forays over the 
European theater held by our enemies was in the nature we from, say, 
2 to 7 percent, ordinarily, was it not? 

Colonel Jerrus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirtevp. Do you remember what the highest attrition rate or 
the knockdown of our bombers was on any particular foray? 

Colonel Jerrus. I do not recall the exact percentage, Mr. Chairman. 
It was quite high on some. 

Mr. Houirtetp. You do not happen to remember the Regensburg 


raid, which I believe was the raid in which we lost the most plane 
casualties ¢ 
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Colonel Jurrus. I recall that raid. I do not recall the figures. 

Mr. Howirretp. My memory is that the attrition rate ran about 12 
percent. 

Colonel Jerrus. It was quite high. 

Mr. Horrrretp. Could you at this time tell us whether you are 
operating patrol planes to apprehend warning from what we would 
call an end-run down from the North and in from the East into the 
United States? Is it your duty in the Air Force to have patrol planes, 
or is that a naval duty ? 

Colonel Jerrus. The patrol planes would not be a responsibility 
of the Air Defense, to carry on actual — We do, however, have 
on station airborne radar equipment which performs a type of patrol. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. But that is a training type; is it not? 

Colonel Jerrus. No, sir. That is not training. We have our early 
warning airborne radar station out over the ocean at the present time. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Could you state at this time that the combination of 
warning which is now in being in the Navy, the Air Force, and the 
separate warning lines across the northern part of our continent is 
adequate to give us complete coverage and absolute warning / 

Colonel Jerrus. I can give you no assurance, Mr. Chairman, that 
we will be able to detect all incoming planes. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. We are spending several billion dollars building 
these lines. I think it is important that the American people know 
that these lines are not complete. Once those lines are completed, 
what is your estimate of the warning time which the people of Los 
Angeles could expect from enemy attack ? 

Colonel Jerrus. The direction of the approach and the equipment 
which the enemy uses will determine the warning which we will re- 
ceive in the Los Angeles area. There is a warning which could be 
picked up through Alaska or through the Northeast Command which 
would give us considerable time. The minimum warning time would 
be, if we were successful—the minimum warning time in which we 
would be successful in picking up a jet bomber would be in the neigh- 
borhood of 10 minutes. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Theminimum. The maximum would be how much? 

Colonel Jerrus. The maximum time would be determined, as I say, 
Mr. Chairman, on his direction of approach to the Los Angeles area, 
and his equipment. It could be in the neighborhood of hours. 

Mr. Houirrevp. And that would be also contingent not only on the 
so-called DEW line in the North, but the intermediate line and the 
line across the northern part of the United States, and it would also, 
would it not, be contingent upon a complete picket line up and down 
the Sart coast of some type and the same kind of line in the Atlantic 
Ocean 

Colonel Jerrus. If we would be successful in completely making the 
initial pickup, we would have to have that type of radar equipment 
operating. 

Mr. Hotrrievp. To the best of your knowledge, that type of com- 
plete warning does not exist at this time? : 

Colonel Jerrus. To the best of my knowledge, it does not exist at 
this time. 

Mr. Hoxirterp. You are assisted in your defensive work by Nike 
installations? 
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Colonel Jerrus. That is correct. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Do you consider that you have at this time enough 
Nike installations to guard the military targets and the urban centers 
of the Pacific coast ? 

Colonel Jerrus. No, sir. 

Mr. Houirrevp. We have had some criticism of the Conelrad warn- 
ing system, a great deal of criticism in different cities. It constitutes, 
of course, an obligation on the part of the civilian stations, and I will 
say that they have, in the main, cooperated marvelously at tremendous 
expense to the stations themselves. 

ome of them feel that it is a good system and some of them feel 
that it is not. 

From your knowledge of this subject, do you consider that a com- 
plete blackout on radio and the transferrence to channels 640 and 
1240 is necessary from the standpoint of denying homing aid to pos- 
sible attacking aircraft ? 

Colonel Jerrus. Mr. Chairman, the denial of the radio aid to navi- 
gation is a very important adjunct to the defense of the Los Angeles 
area. The Conelrad system meets that effort with a compromise, in 
that certain types of transmission will still be in the air which could 
provide a minimum of navigational aid to the enemy. 

On the other hand, there are considerable serious drawbacks which 
we recognize, and are not in a position to completely evaluate, be- 
cause of the unilateral air-defense mission which we perform. That 
is, we seek to reduce the aids which are available to the enemy to find 
his targets, one of which is the standard broadcast and other broad- 
casts by radio. 

If they can be reduced, his job will be harder to do. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. It is true that it would be one of the factors which 
undoubtedly would be used by an enemy. But is it not true that the 
art of navigation, blind flying, and calculated courses which our 
skilled people use in air navigation, has advanced to the point where 
they are not dependent upon that type of beam ? 

Colonel Jerrus. Yes, sir. If they depend upon other means of 
getting into Los Angeles, the transmission would make no difference. 
If, on the other hand, they do depend upon that transmission, it would 
make a great deal of difference. 

Mr. Horirtetp. Do you believe that our Strategic Air Command in 
their mission of offense against a possible enemy is putting any de- 
pendence at all upon utilizing the radio beams of our enemy broad- 
casting stations ? 

Colonel Jerrus. I do not know of the system that they plan to use. 
I think that if they were to count upon using the enemy’s transmission 
system, they would be in error. On the other hand, if the enemy’s 
transmission system remained intact, I think it would be to their ad- 
vantage to use it. 

Mr. Hottrreitp. Now, we have had testimony before this committee 
yesterday by a witness that the police radios have been denied the 
right to operate in a red alert. Are you aware of that? 

Coolnel Jerrus. That is apparently a decision which I found out 
yesterday, also. 

Mr, Hotiriexp. Is that a decision of the military ? 
Colonel Jerrus. I do not know. 
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Mr. Hotirtetp. This committee will be interested in ascertaining 
the logic behind this. At least, the information has been given to us 
that the police radios work within a 20- to 25-mile range. At least, 
that was the testimony in Detroit. 

And considering the speed of modern aircraft, it would seem to me 
that if you reduced that distance, and with the timing of the incom- 
ing aircraft, you would have a ridiculous situation in denying police 
cars the use of that to handle the domestic problem. And this com- 
mittee will seek further information on that subject. 

Do you have any further questions ? 

Mr. Kireéore. Colonel, in connection with the warning time question 
generally and the matter of detection generally, I wonder if you 
would evaluate for us to some extent the contribution that may be 
made at this phase of operations and until such time, certainly, as 
there has been a completion of all of the electronic means of detection 
in our network, of the Ground Observer Corps to your means of 
detection. 

Colonel Jerrus. Yes, sir; I shall be glad to. 

The Ground Observer Corps provide for us the low-altitude cover- 
age and substantiation and verification of coverage wherein it is 
within the radar range. The Ground Observer Corps provides for 
us the gap-fillers, the present gap-fillers, by using those individuals 
on the spot who observe or hear aircraft going ahead and reporting 
that to us and providing for us the coverage which we do not have 
in our radar, due to the gaps existing overland. 

Mr. Kiveore. It would be fair to say, would it not, Colonel, that 
they provide a service which could not be provided in any other 
manner ¢ 

Colonel Jerrus. At this moment, we have no substitute for that. 

Mr. Kireore. I believe it is part of our record that in one of the alert 
operations a year or two ago, or perhaps longer than that, that the 
first detection of the attempted penetration of the continent was re- 
ported on the part of some of the Ground Observer Corps in Alaska, 
and they picked up the initial contact. 

Colonel Jerrus. I have heard of instances of that nature; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kircore. In the general field of the Conelrad technique of at- 
tempting to deny the enemy the use of radio aids to navigation from 
commercial broadcasts, is your problem one that is further compli- 
cated by the fact that in small-range transmissions and in line-of- 
sight transmissions, there is actually a capability of reception from 
a farther distance on the part of receivers, in high-flying aircraft 
than you would ordinarily expect generally in this sort of situation, 
where a transmission of low output and a transmission of a line-of- 
sight nature would not be of any particular value other than with a 
receiver in a high-altitude airplane? It creates the problem that 
might make the reception of such a signal from a considerably farther 
distance possible than it would be expected to be received on the 
ground. 

I do not know whether I have made my question clear or not. Let 
me try it again. 

A receiver in a high-altitude aircraft, an incoming aircraft, would 
actually have a stronger likelihood of picking up a weak ground sig- 
nal, maybe either from a direct reception or from a freak bounce 
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than you would expect. I recall personal instances in flying when one 
night in the South Atlantic only a few hours off Africa, I picked up 
the Langley, Va., tower. And it is one of the situations that you 
occasionally run into from high-altitude aircraft. You pick up those 
signals that you would not expect to be picked up, bringing about a 
situation that if you were anticipating an attack from high altitude, 
the whole matter of radio aids becomes more complicated than it has 
appeared on the surface. 

Colonel Jerrus. It certainly does. 

Mr. Hotirieip. Let me see if | understand that. [Laughter.] I 
would at least like to understand. 

As I understand the question and the answer, to bring it right down 
to cases, it is that a police radio with a limited range of 20 or 25 miles, 
and with a low wattage—there might be a freak condition where that 
so-called beam would bounce into high altitudes and could be picked 
up by incoming aircraft at a distance. 

Is that the purport of your question ? 

Mr. Krréore. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hortrietp. Now, what is the answer? Is that a technical pos- 
sibility ? 

Colonel Jerrus. I do not know. The question that I answered was 
that it complicates the navigation considerably. 

Mr. Hortrretp. All right. 

Now I want to know specifically if such a situation could exist. I 
happen to know that the Langley tower is one of the most powerful 
towers in the United States. 

Mr. Kireore. I think all tower transmissions are ordinarily expected 
to be limited to about a 50-mile radius, of just the control tower itself. 
I am not talking about the Langley radio. I am talking about the 
control tower itself. 

Colonel Jerrus. Generally, it is short range. 

Mr. Houirietp. Have you had enough experience in that particular 
line to know whether these low-beam or low-watt transmissions of po- 
lice cars go into high altitudes at a distance? 

Colonel Jerrus. I have no knowledge on that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Howirieip. Well, we will have some people from the National 
Broadcasting Co. here this afternoon. We will ask them. 

Excuse me, Mr. Kilgore. Go ahead. 

Mr. Kiteore. That was my last question, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. Mr. Balwan. 

Mr. Batwan. Colonel, do you or does the 27th Air Division consider 
that its location in southern California enables it to get maximum 
warning time by virtue of this geographic situation ? 

Colonel Jerrus. Mr. Balwan, I do not believe that the actual loca- 
tion of the 27th Air Division would have anything to do with the 
maximum or the minimum warning time itself. The installations 
which would make the initial detection, that is, the radar installations. 
are critical. But they are based where we could get the maximum 
amount of coverage and the maximum amount of initial warning 
time. 

But it will depend upon the route of the incoming attacker against 
this target, which could be ail the way across the United States from 
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the northeast, or it could be from the southwest across the Pacific 
Ocean, where there are very little means of identification or detection. 

Mr. Batwan. Then do I take it that you do not count on any more 
time by virtue of being in southern C alifornia than would Chicago, 
being close to the northern boundary of the United States? 

Colonel Jerrvs. Depending on the route of the target; that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. Batwan. The enemy might choose to make that approach which 
makes it least likely that he would be detected. 

Colonel Jerrus. Through Chicago, you say ? 

Mr. Batwan. No. 

Colonel Jerrus. Through the Pacific Ocean ? 

Mr. Batwan. Yes. 

Colonel Jerrus. That is possible. It will depend possibly upon his 
target, also. One never knows what his target is when one detects the 
initial aircraft. 

Mr. Batwan. In terms of the technical competence, through mis- 
siles or through aircraft, it is possible for any enemy today to use a 
southern California approach to the U nited States equally as well as to 
our northern boundary in Canada? 

Colonel Jerrus. Absolutely. In fact, the jet streams would indicate 
the very likelihood of that. 

Mr. B ALWAN. Mr. Chairman, the reason I asked that question is 
because it is an important factor in planning assumptions for local 
jurisdictions. 

I would like to ask the colonel this question here, which applies to 
a planning assumption contained in the local plan. It says: 

This phase of warning systems and procedures is beyond the scope of local 
planners and jurisdictions. It appears to be one of the most constructive por- 
tions of the Federal Civil Defense Administration program and is designed to 
furnish 2 to 6 hours of warning to potential target areas in the United States. 
Los Angeles, being near the southern boundary of the United States, should have 
approximately maximum warning time of air attack and at least average warning 
time of impending attack from the sea. 

My question is, Is this the type of information which the Air Force 
provides the Federal Civil Defense Administration, to give as plan- 
ning assumptions to the civilians ? 

Colonel Jerrus. We have made arrangements to give security in- 
formation, classified, on a need-to-know ‘basis, to © olonel Lynch, his 
deputy, and two other civil-defense officials in Los Angeles. And we 
provide them with the information which they need to know on the 
basis of what we know on a classified basis. The information which 
is put out, I am not sure of the source or where it was put out on those 
types of documents. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. You would not pass an opinion on the validity of 
that assumption ? 

Colonel Jerrus. No, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. Is this a sound assumption to give to the city of Los 
Angeles? You are the representative of the 27th Air Division, and if 
this contains no classified information, I think the people should know 
whether this is sound planning assumptions. 

Colonel JerFus. I have testified before you already to the effect that 
I can give you no assurance that we will even detect the aircraft coming 
in here, make an initial detection. 
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Mr. Batwan. That answers my question, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Colonel. 

Mr. Hotirrexp. Thank you. 

Mr. Lipscomb ? 

Mr. Liescoms. Colone!, does the Norton Air Force Base have a civil- 
defense plan for the base? 

Colonel Jerrus. We have a domestic emergency plan; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirescoms. And what are the cities around Norton? Are there 
any cities close by ? 

Colonel Jerrus. Yes, sir. There is the city of Redlands, the city of 
Riverside, and the city of San Bernardino. 

Mr. Liescoms. Have your plans been coordinated with those cities ? 

Colonel Jerrus. The 27th Air Command does not make those co- 
ordinations. Our coordinations are made through the Fourth Air 
Force, who in turn coordinate with the local authorities and civil 
authorities concerned. 

Mr. Liescoms. To your knowledge, has that been done? 

Colonel Jerrus. I do not know. 

Mr. Liescoms. Thank you. 

Mr. Houtrieivp. Thank you very much, Colonel Jeffus, for your 
testimony before the committee. You have been very responsive and 
frank, and your information will be of value to the record. 

At this time we had scheduled Col. J. Y. Adams of the Sixth Army 
Headquarters as the next witness. 

Colonel Adams, if you will bear with the chairman, the chairman 
would like to postpone your testimony at this time because we have 
made some firm commitments with people who have other obligations, 
and we will call you later for your testimony and will place your 
testimony in the printed record after the other military witnesses, 
if that will be satisfactory with you, sir. 

Colonel Apams. Yes. 

Mr. Hotarrerp. Thank you very much. 

At this time we will call to the witness stand Mr. Tom Baxter, who 
is in the production department of the American Broadcasting Co. 

Mr. Baxter, we are happy to have you before us this morning. 

Mr. Baxrer. Thank you. 

Mr. Ho.trteip. Do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Baxter. As a prepared statement to be written into the record, 
no, donot. I have made a few notes. 

Mr. Hourrrerp. All right. You may proceed, then, in your own 
manner, and give the committee the benefit of your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF TOM BAXTER, RADIO DIRECTOR, AMERICAN BROAD- 
CASTING CO., AND CONELRAD SUPERVISOR FOR THE LOS ANGELES 
AREA 


Mr. Baxter. I am a radio director with the American Broadcasting 
Co. and have been so for 4 years. For 8 years prior to that time, I was 
in the engineering department of the American Broadcasting Co. 
For approximately 21% years, I have been very active in conelrad 
operations here in southern California, and for about the last 2 years, 
supervisor of Conelrad operations in this area. 
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As such a supervisor, a great deal of criticism of the system of 
conelrad has wound up coming to me for answer or defense. 

One of the criticisms, of course, is, “Why bother with conelrad 
when we are not going to be attacked from the air? It is going to 
be a submarine attack and it will be over before we know it happened.” 

Well, if you have a window in your home that you know you cannot 
lock, you do not leave all the doors open just because you feel the 
burglar is going to come in there. It still can happen by air. And 
Conelrad is a protection, because in the very preamble of the Federal 
Communications Commission’s document setting up and authorizing 
Conelrad, the key phrase is: 

Conelrad is to deny enemy aircraft navigational assistance beyond that ob- 
tainable by other means. 

In your testimony from Colonel Jeffus, you brought out that any 
navigator who is at all capable can, of course, come to Los Angeles 
without ever turning on his radio. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Will you please repeat that? I missed that state- 
ment. 

Mr. Baxter. In Colonel Jeffus’ statement a moment ago, it was 
brought out that any good navigator of any modern aircraft can, 
coming on a long-range mission, with no problems whatsoever hit 
the general Los Angeles area or any other general metropolitan 
area in the United States. 

However, with the meteorological information which could be at 
his disposal, winds aloft forecast, and so forth, it would be impos- 
sible for him to make his navigation much better than plus or minus 
i0 or 20 miles. And I think any Air Force personnel who are here 
would corroborate this statement. 

Any radio signals that are on the air in any area at any time offer 
potential pinpoint navigational aid. This not only refers to the 
standard broadcasting stations; it refers to the aircraft navigational 
aids that are normally maintained by the Department of Commerce. 
It refers to a police transmitter, about which there was considerable 
diseussion. It refers to the Forestry Service. It refers to the hams 
who are here in this area with their own stations. 

And radio signal on the air can be used by a navigator if he knows 
its exact location.» The exact geographical coordinates of every broad- 
casting facility in the United States are a matter of public record and 
can be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents for something 
like a quarter. 

As long as this information is available, any radio station that is 
on the air and can be identified is a potential loophole. 

Now, you asked Colonel Jeffus, I think, if our Strategic Air Com- 
mand bombers would plan to make a run on an enemy target and de- 
pend upon their radios being on. Of course, they would not. They 
would not depend on it. But if they found one on in going up and 
down with their receivers, believe me, they would use it and be very, 
very grateful that it was there, and it would perhaps add that one 
little element that would make the difference between a successful 
run or a miss. 

This is the philosophy behind Conelrad, and it was because of this 
that it was developed. 
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of Now, as to Conelrad’s effectiveness right now, first on the negative 
side, in denying navigational aid to aircraft, this I know it can do. 
“a [ have been in an Air Force plane out over the Pacific; I am a pilot 
™ myself. I am used to flying and reading radio navigational equip- 
4.” ment. f ; . : 
ms _I was standing in an Air F orce plane between the pilot and the co- 
a. pilot during a Conelrad test in November of 1954. We were out of 
oy sight of land. It was absolutely impossible by means of the radio 
- signals received from Conelrad to get any navigational information 
a. whatsoever. 
- Mr. Hoxirtetp. How far seaward were you ? 
Mr. Baxter. We were approximately 75 miles. This is close. I 
ob- will admit that there is something pertaining to the long-range, too. 
Then I decided I would give this pilot information that he as an 
any enemy pilot would not have. I would tell him, as the sequence of 
eles transmitters in the Conelrad cluster rotated, what individual trans- 
mitter was on at what time. They were not on long enough for him to 
ate- gain any value there. The maximum time any transmitter is on 
varies from 18 to 20 or 30 seconds. 
was Excuse me. I thought you had a question. 
can, Mr. Ho.irtetp. No, no. Go right ahead. 
hit That was just a look on my face of trying to understand you. 
‘itan Mr. Baxter. Would you like some clarification on the way the 
clusters work ? 
ve at Mr. Horirrerp. No. You are doing very well. You are giving 
|pos- expert testimony. We appreciate it. 
nus Mr. Baxter. Now, then, this takes care of the radio stations that 
here would be on 640 or 1240. There was considerable discussion a 
moment or two ago about the logic of having a police radio taken off 
offer the air during Conelrad. 
» the Radio navigation as it is practiced by both military and civilian 
ional flyers right now depends a great deal on what are called homing 
1erce. beacons that operate at 5 watts’ power. They are not giving a signal 
rable of intelligible information that you need to listen to. That is, there is 
hams not a voice transmission.on there giving something which you need 
to know. It is simply for the so-called ADF, antomatic direction 
now s finder, what the pilot calls his bird dog, to point a needle toward a 
road- location. Five watts of power with a homing beacon can be good at 
d and tremendous distances. 
thing The higher power, up to 250 or 500 watts that you would find in a 
police or sheriff’s transmitter, no matter how vital it would be to the 
hat 1s civil-defense actions in the area, would be valuable just that much 
farther away, and as long as these frequencies are published, the 
Com- radio navigator in an enemy plane simply goes along his dial; he finds 
nd de- a transmitter on; he notes the frequency; he looks in his book, which 
They he or some of his friends got from the Superintendent of Documents : 
ip and “That is Station So-and-So.” Here is its exact geographical coordi- 
> very; nate in longitude and latitude, in minutes and seconds. He takes a 
at one bearing on “that station, and he knows exactly where he is. 
cessful The present plans of Conelrad operation call for such emergency 
; facilities, such as the police and fire transmitters, to allow them to 
of this operate on a 30 seconds on, 2 minutes off, basis. This does not allow 


sufficient time for an accurate bearing. An enemy navigator would 
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know that this station was operating intermittently, but still there 
would never be time to get the pinpoint navigational information 
which again comes back to the one thing Conelrad is attempting to 
deny. 

Thus far I have talked specifically on what Conelrad is trying to 
take away from someone, namely, a potential enemy. 

Conelrad could do this also by taking everything off the air and 
leaving them off, as we all know. But it is necessary to give informa- 
tion to the public. The only thing that is a common denominator to 
all of the public in some form or other in their homes is a radio, and 
the frequencies of 640 and 1240 were arbitrarily selected, for no 
particular reason, but as being good ones and easy to remember, to 
use for the radio stations in a time of an alert. 

A great deal of criticism that has come against Conelrad is the 
fact that when these stations are broadcasting i in Conelrad with the 
transmitter switching, that the material that is on is hard to under- 
stand, that you cannot get enough of it, and it would only serve to 
confuse the public. 

Mr. HotirreLp. Would you just at this point give a very brief de- 
scription of what the C onelrad function is, or the Conelrad procedure, 
so that it will be in the record in layman’s terms? 

Mr. Baxter. Yes. 

Upon the receipt of an alert in this area—it would be from the 27th 
Air Divis all radio stations in the area, AM, FM, and television, 
go off the air, flat and complete, and silence. Certain AM broadcast- 
ing stations who are preselected shift their normal operating frequen- 
cies. A group of them go to 640; another group go to 1240. 

They then stand by to “return to the air receiving a program from 
a central source, in this case, Civil Defense headquarters or the loca- 
tion that is being programed by the Civil Defense personnel. 

But these stations do not all return to the air together. They can 
best be described as a ring of 7 or 8 light bulbs with a rotating switch 
in the center which lights one bulb at a time, not necessarily in rota- 
tion. They may alter: nate; they may skip across; they may reverse, 
this again so that no pattern can be ascertained for navigational 
purposes. 

But as one transmitter goes off the air, another picks up on the same 
frequency instantaneously, so that if in your home, in wanting to 
receive civil defense information or instructions, you tune your radio 
to 640 kilocycles, there will be provided by 7 or 8 different transmitters 
a continuous program. Each transmitter picks up as the other leaves 
off, but all broadcasting the same information. 

Largely because of the technical advances in radio, the average 
public is accustomed to a very smooth and continuous sound in their 

radio set. This is not what they receive during Conelrad. There are 
level changes. Asa transmitter within a few miles of your home goes 
off the air and a transmitter a good many miles away on the same 
frequency picks up, there are what you call level dips. There are 
many beats between the transmitters. I am getting a little technical. 

Mr. Hortrtetp. What is the average distance of each one of those 
broadcasts ? 

Mr. Baxter. Here in the Los Angeles area we are working over 
a larger distance than probably any other cluster in the United States, 
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where the extremes on one of the clusters range from down near Santa 

Ana, clear out to a transmitter in the San Fernando Valley, another 
one almost in Culver City, and verhaps another one in Pasadena. 
In linear distance we are shale working at a maximum over a 

range of 40 miles. 

Another thing, of course, in the operation of Conelrad: At the time 
of the frequency change, the powerful stations reduce their power so 
that all stations are operating on fairly close to the same power. 

But with this change in level and change in sound that comes out 
over the air, many people become immediately disgusted because it 
does not sound like the Voice of Firestone coming out of their 1 ‘adio, 
and they say it is no good. 

A little concentrated listening will indicate to them that except for 
perhaps a word or two here and there as the transmitters change, 
there is a complete thought, a complete set of information trans- 
mitted, and the very philosophy of our Conelrad operation is to allow 
for this oce asional word change and loss and to provide sufficient 
repetition in the presentation of the material that no vital information 
can be lost. 

This in essence is my unprepared prepared material. 

Mr. Horiterp. I am sure that it is unprepared, but it is prepared 
from a background of personal knowledge, and, of course, we are 
glad to have your testimony, Mr. Baxter. 

Are there any questions 

I will have to turn to my bombardier pilot over here for technical 
questions. 

Mr. Kiteore. I have no technical questions. 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Chairman, I have a question. 

Mr. Horirrerp. Yes, Mr. Balwan. Proceed. 

Mr. Bauwan. Mr. Baxter, would you say that what you have in 
Conelrad is a compromise between what you have to do—in other 
words, what you are trying to deny the enemy on the one hand as 
against what is necessary to tell people when an alert is sounded ? 

Mr. Baxter. The answer to that is “Yes.” Conelrad is, at best, 
a compromise. ‘There are always better ways to do anything, but al- 
most——— 

Mr. Batwan. If you wanted to have the perfect system and you 
place your highest value on the military side, you would have shut 
off all radio transmission entirely ? 

Mr. Baxter. This would accomplish what the military desires. It 
would 

Mr. Batwan. That would be placing the maximum emphasis on a 
military value; am I correct? 

Mr. Baxter. Yes. 

However, conelrad, by being in operation, still does not negate the 
military’s desire, because it still provides this maximum military se- 
curity and offers no navigational information as it stands. 

Mr. Batwan. On the other hand, if it were your desire to place 
your value on information to the public, you w ould leave that on with 
the same perfect quality of transmission that you have normally ? 

Mr. Baxter. That is true. 

_ Mr. Batwan. So that at best it is a matter of values as to which 
is more important, to keep people informed in a way in which you 
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are absolutely sure that they know what they can do if there is panic, 
to keep panic down, as against the other side of denying information 
to the enemy ? . 

Mr. Baxrer. It becomes such a decision. 

Mr. Batwan. And what you are speaking to here today is your 
opinion of the values that we ought to place in communications / 

Mr. Baxter. Yes; it is also based on a change of opinion from the 
time that I first became involved in conelrad. 

When I first got into it, I could see no reason for it. Leave all 
the stations on; let us get the word to the public. But then it became 
very apparent to me that this one little bit of navigation might not 
leave us any public to talk to. 

Mr. Batwan. How long a time did you tell the committee it would 
take to change, after the period of silence which is imposed of 1 min- 
ute, until the cluster is operating ¢ 

Mr. Baxter. Are you speaking as a matter of actual practice, what 
exists, or what could be? 

Mr. Batwan. I want to know how long it will take if we were to 
have an alert today, tomorrow, and the next 3 days, on the average. 

Mr. Baxter. From the time the word was received from Norton 
Air Force Base—and the stations can go off the air pretty rapidly 
when this word is received—from the time the stations left the air 
on their own frequencies until a cluster could begin operating, in the 
neighborhood of 10 to 15 minutes. 

Mr. Batwan. Is that the optimum time? 

Mr. Baxter. The average time. 

Mr. Batwan. So it could be longer than that ? 

Mr. Baxter. Oh, certainly. And it could be less. 

Mr. Batwan. It could be as high as how many minutes, just aver- 
age ? 

Mr. Baxter. That would be impossible to estimate, because only 3 
stations are necessary to start a cluster. We do not need all 7 on this 
changed frequency. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Now, on a point of clarification, that does not mean 
that it would take 15 minutes before there would be stations on the 
air? 

Mr. Baxrer. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Ho.irrecp. You are speaking of a cluster, and if you are, what 
number of stations comprise a cluster in the Los Angeles area? 

Mr. Baxter. In the Los Angeles area we operate on a normal cluster 
of 6, 7 or 8 stations on each Senne The FCC rules and regula- 
tions allow us to begin operations once we have 3 stations changed 
over on frequency. 

Mr. Honirreip. And have your tests shown that it takes you that 
many minutes to change over? 

Mr. Baxrer. Our tests almost always have been on the basis of 
every station getting over, and there the time has run 15 to 20 minutes. 
When we were in an emergency, to get on the air with only 3 stations, 
the time could probably be much less. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. All right. 

If it takes you that long to get into action, why couldn’t that 15 
minutes or that 10 minutes be used for warning the people over at least 
1 or 2 stations which would not be in the cluster? 
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Mr. Baxter. There you come to the answer of the military 

Mr. Hotirierp. Assuming you have a 2- or 3-hour warning. I 
mean, if you have a 2- or 3-hour warning, it would seem to me that 
5 minutes rather than an immediate leaving of the air would be all 
right. It would be a matter of balance, I realize, in making the 
decision. 

Mr. Baxter. The answer to your question is that technically, of 
course, this is possible, to designate certain of the stations that are 
not in the cluster to stay on the air an additional time until the cluster 
is ready to begin operation. But this is not a decision that can be 
made here by 

Mr. Houtrietp. No; I realize that. I am asking, from a technical 
standpoint, could this be done? 

Mr. Baxter. Oh, certainly this could be done. 

Mr. Ho.trietp. I recognize the whole conelrad decision has been 
made at the highest level in our country, and apparently with contact 
with the FCC and the FCDA. 

Mr. Baxter. May I, however, along this same object, offer as an 
example of what a few of the stations here in this area have volun- 
tarily, at their own expense and initiative, accomplished, that they 
have installed in their stations equipment that can change the fre- 
quency of their transmitter and allow them to be ready to go in the 
cluster operation in just the length of time it takes a man to push 
one button. 

If this were accomplished in all stations that are members of the 
conelrad cluster, the cluster could be in operation within 30 seconds 
from the initial warning. But this is a matter where the stations 
have been willing to do this on their own, and not all stations have, 
of course, been able to do it. 

I offer this as perhaps a better solution than leaving a couple of 
stations on the air until the gap is filled. 

Mr. Hotirretp. You are in effect asking the stations to finance 
something which is vital to national defense, or has been considered 
at least vital to national defense; are you not? 

Mr. Baxrer. Yes; I do not think it is a station’s job to necessarily 
finance it, however. 

Mr. Hotartevp. I happen to feel the same way about it. I think it 
is a Federal secaseminniiaie, the defense of the people of this Nation. 
I think the Constitution makes it a Federal responsibility. And I 
think the stations that have spent their own money, some of them up 
to the extent of $50,000 a station, I understand 

Mr. Baxter. That is true. 

Mr. Hoxirretp (continuing). To convert to this, I think they are 
to be highly commended as being very unselfish in doing what they 
have done. 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houtrsecp. Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Lirscoms. How does the station get the signal in case of an 
alert ? 

Mr. Baxter. The station gets the signal initially on a call here 
in this area, to keep it on local terms. Five stations are called from 
Norton Air Force Base. There is an authentication code phrase. All 
five stations answer with an authenticator. The man at Norton Air 
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Force Base says—I do not have the exact wordage—but to the effect 
that this is a radio alert; under rules of the Federal Communications 
Commission you are required to leave the air. 

At this point, having these five stations receiving this announce- 
ment, they shut down. “The rest of the stations in the area, ON a spe- 
cially designed and rather technical monitoring system, hear any 
one of those stations go off; they check; is it just a failure of one 
station or are there others going off, too? If they are, they immedi- 
ately leave the air as well. The word is received directly from Norton 
Air Force Base. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You say the broadcasting is done from civil-defense 
headquarters ? 

Mr. Baxter. The programing, after Conelrad is in operation, is from 
civil-defense headquarters or from a preselected location until the 
civil-defense headquarters itself can be fully manned. 

Mr. Liescoms. At the present time, the location where the programs 
would come from is not manned; is that correct ? 

Mr. Baxrer. The location where the programs would initially come 
from when Conelrad first got into operation—say it happened at 3 
o’clock in the morning and civil defense headquarters was not there— 
the location that operates these clusters is manned on a 24-hour basis. 
They have and will soon have revised—they have now some material 
that is currently being revised. When it is revised, it will be in their 
hands, also, so that they will have immediately to program Conelrad 
materials specially selected by the Office of Civil Defense of Cali- 
fornia. And it can be programed instantaneously without the neces- 
sity of the civil defense headquarters being manned. Then, when 
civil defense headquarters has been manned, control can be turned 
over to them. 

Mr. Liescoms. At the present time, though, civil defense does not 
man the location where actual broadcasting would come from with 
up-to-date instructions to the people in case there was an attack on 
Los Angeles today ? 

Mr. Baxter. Not on a 24-hour basis, no. 

Mr. Houtrirev. Do you think it should be manned on a 24-hour 
basis, if it is important enough to man it at all? 

Mr. Baxter. Are you asking me as my personal opinion as Tom 
Baxter, or in my opinion as Conelrad supervisor ? 

Mr. Hotirtevp. [ am asking you in your personal capacity as Tom 
Baxter. 

Mr. Baxter. I feel that it should be manned on a 24-hour basis and 
control maintained there at all times. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Do you feel that the efficient operation of the Conel- 
rad system depends upon that type of manning? 

Mr. Baxter. I feel that a more efficient operation of the Conelrad 
system would result if it were. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. Do you feel that the people of this area have the 
degree of assurance of warning with the present program of manning 
that they should have? 

Mr. Baxter. I feel that I really would have to duck that question, 
sir, in that I am not a qualified individual on the basis of the warning. 
I have stuck pretty close to the Conelrad operations and how it would 
become involved. 
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Mr. Hoxtrretp. The people are depending upon the Conelrad for 
warning, are they not? That is the official system ? 

Mr. Baxter. This is true, and as such, I have tried to keep myself 
more concerned with the providing of the facilities for such informa- 
tion to be broadcast rather than the gathering of the information 
itself. 

Mr. Houtriexp. In other words, you are providing the gun and the 
other fellow is supposed to put bullets in it, and if he does not, it is 
his fault? 

Mr. Baxter. Thank you. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Houtrretp. Are there any further questions of Mr. Baxter? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Houirrevp. Thank you very much, sir, for your testimony. 

Mr. Baxter. You are very welcome. 

Mr. Houirretp. We are almost making the schedule. We appre- 
ciate very much your frankness and the conciseness of your testimony. 

At this time we would be happy to have Mr. Frank Crane, president 
of the Southern California Broadcasters Association, come forward. 

Mr. Crane, we are mighty happy to have you here today. We know 
you have made some personal arrangements in order to be here right 
at this time. We certainly do appreciate your coming. 

Do you have some prepared testimony ? 

Mr. Crane. I do not have copies of this, sir. It was prepared par- 
tially over the telephone this morning in a conference with others of 
the committee. 


Mr. Horirtevp. Will you please explain for the record what your 
background consists of ? 


STATEMENT OF FRANK CRANE, PRESIDENT, SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA BROADCASTERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Crane. I am appearing in two capacities, really, sir, the first 
as president of Southern California Broadcasters Association, which 
is a group of some 25 radio stations here in southern California. I 
am also appearing as the chairman of a subcommittee on Conelrad, 
which is part of the governor’s public information advisory com- 
mittee on civil defense. 

The statement that I am going to give this morning has been pre- 
pared working with the members of that committee, especially with 
Mr. Morrie Webster, who is the chairman of the committee and who 
is presently in New York, unable to be here this morning. 

The public information advisory committee is concerned with 
helping to inform the public now of what they can do to increase 
their chances of survival in a major disaster or enemy attack. It also 
advises on the best way to insure a constant flow of information to the 
public in any emergency. 

We learned from the California floods last winter, by the way, that 
full and accurate information given immediately and calmly to the 
public, can avert panic and aid rehabilitation. 

We also know that we cannot adequately conceive the panic that 
might occur if an enemy attack should come and such information 
could not be furnished the public promptly. 
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It is clear to us that the public would have to depend on radio for 
information and instruction. There seems to be no other means of 
reaching them. And because of that, we do have this Conelrad Task 
segs a which is studying every phase of informing the public 

y radio. 

So the statement that we are making here grows out of the group 
of this subcommittee and many conferences with Civil Defense and 
broadcasters. 

I think that we should say at first that we are not concerned with 
military strategy or differences of opinion among Government de- 
partments. We do know much about the problems of informing the 
public during an emergency because virtually all of us have done this 
many, many times through local floods, tornadoes, earthquakes, fires, 
and so forth. In fact, here in Los Angeles with our signal alert sys- 
tem, working with the Los Angeles Police Department, we are con- 
stantly informing the public of minor emergencies such as traffic tie- 
ups and things of that nature. 

But we have a deep feeling of our responsibilities toward the public, 
and this, coupled with our practical experience, has brought Conelrad 
to its present state of development, but I think it has also caused us 
to recognize several problems. 

For several years we have devoted considerable time, effort, and 
money to implementing Conelrad. Of our own volition, as has been 
said here, we have rebuilt transmitters, added s vecial equipment, 
purchased new transmitters for auxiliary use, al created complex 
units which can handle the switching of Conelrad clusters. 

We stand ready to make our stations and facilities available to the 
Government in any emergency, although we, I think, should observe 
that there has never been any See made to pay the stations 
for this or to pay the personnel who have to operate the equipment. 

This, by the way, I think I should point out, is different from the 
telephone company, for example, who is compensated for all services 
that are furnished. 

The broadcasters in southern California have been, I think, more 
than cooperative with Conelrad. In addition to setting up full cluster 
operation on many stations and participating in all tests, our associa- 
tion has set up an active civil-defense committee, and we have worked 
with various phases of civil defense in discussion meetings. 

At one meeting, in fact, we invited regional civil defense and Gov- 
ernment officials to an all-afternoon meeting to explore the services 
that radio offers and to plan a coordinated approach. At that meeting, 
by the way, we asked city, county, State, and Federal civil defense, 
who were represented there, to assist us in meeting the problem of the 
communication of instructions that come to us from various levels. 
And I think we have made some strides in that direction in this area. 

The committee feels that there are certain problems in Conelrad 
today, and we think they should be given consideration because the 
stakes that they concern are so extremely high. Of course, civil de- 
fense is charged with saving the lives of our citizens in an emergency. 
And if anything can be done to increase the number of lives that might 
be saved tomorrow, I am sure you people want to hear about it, as 
we do. 

Now, we believe that the basic operating principles of Conelrad are 
sufficiently understood by you, especially after Mr. Baxter’s testimony, 
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so that we do not have to go into that. But our problem, the problem 
that concerns us, is the changeover time required to retune the average 
transmitter so that it will operate on either 640 or 1240 kilocycles. 

Psychologists have told us that the first few minutes after an alert 
is declared are the most critical. If people cannot find out what is 
happening and get confirmation of an apparent alert, the chances of 
panic are very great. 

This is when they need the most calm and advised instructions that 
might help them to survive. The experience of our stations after many 
tests is that when they are scheduled in advance, when the transmitter 
engineers have reviewed instructions, and when there is none of the 
pressure of a real emergency, they can get a minimum cluster of 3 
stations working on frequency in something between 4 and 10 minutes. 
We have done it in four. At KNX, for example, the minimum of 4 
minutes has been met in retuning from 1070 to 1240 kilocycles. 

I think the engineers who supervise Conelrad in this area feel that 
the minimum time might well run for as long as 15 minutes or more 
before we could bring the vital information that is needed to the 
listener. 

I think some people feel that with modern electronic equipment we 
should not be depending upon engineers who would caduabty be ex- 
cited and who certainly were, in the one false alert that we have had, 
and who could not act as calmly as they are able to do in a test. 

It is possible to design a unit that was mentioned by Mr. Baxter 
where the engineer would push a button and the returning would be 
accomplished almost immediately. The cost of this equipment would 
probably run somewhere from a low of $250 to as much as $1,000 per 
station to install this type of equipment. This would depend on the 
characteristics of the transmitter itself. 

Station operators have already invested heavily in equipment and 
manpower, and, I think, are understandably reluctant to make further 
expenditures. I think one of the things that has complicated our 
situation is the fact that in recent years every few months we seem to 
hear a rumor from some supposedly substantialy source that Conelrad 
is to be replaced or radically changed. I think that although these 
rumors are usually denied rather quickly by, again, some substantial 
government source, it still is understandable that these rumors have 
slowed down the development of Conelrad, and naturally our people 
are a little bit reluctant to invest further money under the circum- 
stances. 

I think probably since the element of changeover time is so vital to 
the survival of our citizens, FCDA or some other agency certainly 
should consider the supplying of financial backing for them. 

A second matter has been presented by the radio station engineers 
who are working for both Conelrad during alerts and civil defense 
information service following an attack. They point out that, at least 
in the Los Angeles area, this operation is entirely dependent upon 
telephone lines to carry programing from the civil defense control 
center to the Conelrad cluster control and then to the transmitter, 
entirely dependent on telephone lines. 

In addition, most of this operation depends upon the city’s power 
supply. Both phone lines and power are, of course, vulnerable to 
sabotage or bomb destruction. Yet Conelrad today is the only prac- 
tical means of confirming the fact of an alert preceding an attack. 
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The sirens would be a warning. But experience during an alert last 
year in Oakland certainly indicated there were not enough, and [ am 
sure you people have heard that, where only 15 percent of the people 
believed the warning when they heard it. 

This indicates that immediate confirmation by radio will be essential. 
However, so far as we know, no governmental assistance has been 
given in providing a system that would be relatively invulnerable to 
sabotage or attack. 

This system might be costly, but the expense would be, I believe, 
minute when compared to the damage Conelrad could offset, or, for 
that matter, as compared to the expenditures for military defense. 

A third problem has been brought to our committee’s attention by 
several civil defense officials. The me tropolitan Los Angeles area is a 
highly complex community, and it has certainly limited paths for 
movement, as you heard yesterday. If a warning were received soon 
enough that it might be possible to move all or part of the population, 
these officials w ould be restricted in their instructions because present 
rules prohibit naming towns or cities, while geographical \eallamatioe 
can be mentioned. 

Since the percentage of new residents here is so great and since 
landmarks here do not define areas as cities do, they. feel that their 
instructions will be inadequate and perhaps quite confusing under the 
present rules. 

In at least one case, our broadcasters here have had to refuse pro- 
posed Conelrad material because it violated those rules. 

Many experienced persons believe that if Conelrad is to be effective, 
as it is intended, this limitation to the instructions must be relaxed. 

A fourth matter which our committee feels bears further discussion 
is the efficiency of Conelrad coverage. FCC representatives have said 
that southern California broadcasters have shown notable leadership 
in organizing and testing Conelrad. We are proud of this. But I am 
afraid we cannot honestly be satisfied. 

I do feel that the stations’ activities give weight to their report that 
the 1240 cluster here is of very limited value because it cannot be heard 
well over very much of this area. Even the 640 cluster ,which is better, 
fails to cover several communities which would need up to the mini- 
mum of civil defense instructions. 

In addition, our transmitters, as Mr. Baxter has said, are dispersed 
rather widely. And when the programs switch from one to the other, 
there is a great difference in volume level. 

Now, in listening on a perfect home receiver, this might be all right, 
but if people are going to be listening on little radios such as this one, 
probably that varying volume would mean that their listening would 
not be very good ; they would not hear very well. 

This is a typical set that can be purchased today and kept by people 
for this civil defense information. I should point out, this one is 
already obsolete. There are ones on the market today about half this 
size. 

But the broadcasting that is done on Conelrad is done on a random 
basis, as you know, and sentences are, by its very nature, interrupted 
and important instructions are sometimes incomplete or confusing. 

Aside from these points, we must admit a grave concern, because 
today most of our Conelrad control centers and stations in California 
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do not have material, either in script or recorded form, which could be 

broadcast if a Conelrad alert came tomorrow. We, frankly, have 

nothing that we could put on the air right now if an alert was called. 

Mr. Hovirtevp. You are telling this committee that the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration has not furnished you a script, a standard 
type of announcement of emergency ? 

Mr. Crane. We have been provided with both transcriptions and 
scripts, which at the present time are obsolete and could not be properly 
used in this area. 

Mr. Ho tirteip. How long have they been obsolete ? 

Mr. Crane. That would have to be an opinion, and my opinion on 
that is for at jeast the last 6 months, probably longer. We have worked 
to prepare additional material, and at the present time this additional 
material, which has been prepared by Mr. Baxter, in fact, has not been 
accepted. 

r. Horirtecp. And in the meantime, we have inadequate instruc- 
tions to operate the warning of Conelrad? 

Mr. Crane. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Hotirtevp. This indicates the value of a congressional sub- 
committee going into the field to find out exactly how our administra- 
tive machinery is working, in a very vital area. 

Mr. Crane. It certainly does. 

Mr. Honirretp. And we are very appreciative of the information 
which you are giving us, Mr. Crane. 

Mr. Crane. I think that we should point out that this Public Infor- 
mation Advisory Committee is certainly not proposing the elimina- 
tion of Conelrad. We are not military experts, and we do not know 
how valuable this situation is and how valuable it is to keep a naviga- 
tional aid from an enemy. But we do feel that equal consideration 
should be given to the need of civil defense to get immediate and 
intelligible instruction to the public, and we feel that a decision on a 
very high level should be made as to the relative value, as Mr. Balwan 
brought out here. 

Many of our group of broadcasters know that the problems of acti- 
vating Conelrad under emergency conditions are certainly very real, 
and that they should not be underestimated. We certainly feel that 
further time and money should be invested in improving Conelrad, 
and that there is an urgency to this that none of us can deny. 

I think one proposal that was recently made might be interesting to 
you, and that was a proposal to overcome our reliance entirely on land- 
lines. We feel it might be possible for the Government, for example, 
to install a radio center at a relatively secure point, remote from the 
Los Angeles Basin, perhaps at regional civil defense headquarters. 
[t could serve as a broadcasting headquarters, and the Conelrad cluster 
center. 

By the installation there of suitable electronic switching equipment, 
such as our local engineers have recently designed, built, and tested 
for use in Los Angeles, we could set up a two-way microwave trans- 
mitter system. 

This would replace, or at least back up, phone lines in beaming civil 
defense programs alternately to each broadcast transmitter in the 
cluster for retransmission to the public. And this is a type of broad- 
cast that cannot offer navigational aid to the enemy. 
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Mr. Houtrteip. And it would also give to the people the accustomed 
tonal qualities of a regular broadcast, would it? 

Mr. Crane. This, as I am speaking of it now, would still have all 
the elements of Conelrad in it. 

Mr. Houirretp. I see. But it would be—— 

Mr. Crane. It would eliminate our dependence on landlines. 

Mr. Houtrterp. Our local stations then would become the trans- 
mitter of a beam from outside ? 

Mr. Crane. Yes, sir; a microwave beam such as that used for tele- 
vision and telephone transmission today so successfully. This would 
eliminate our 

Mr. Horirtetp. At the present time, you are dependent upon getting 
your warning message through a telephone line—— 

Mr. Crane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Honirterp. Or your notification to switch over? 

Mr. Crane. There are duplicate systems there, a bell and light sys- 
tem, and a telephone system, both of which are dependent upon 
landlines. 

Mr. Houirrexvp. Is that a mechanical warning or record that is 
played that is transmitted to you, or is this a voice warning? 

Mr. Crane. This is a voice warning. Mr. Baxter, I believe, de- 
scribed just how it works. I am not familiar with it, as I have not 
been in that phase. 

Mr. Howirtevp. Would there be any reason why records could not 
be made which could be immediately put on in each one of your cluster 
stations? Would the warning have to come from outside? 

Mr. Crane. Well, the notification of the alert, the actual warning, 
of course, must come from outside. It would be possible, and present 
plans call for our putting a platter on the air. But as I mentioned 
previously, the platter that is now in our hands is obsolete. 

Mr. Houirmp. Mr. Garmatz has a question on that. 

Mr. Crane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garmarz. Along these lines, you call it a platter, or a record. 
Does that information come from Washington, or is that local infor- 
mation that you get? 

Mr. Crane. The current Conelrad platters were prepared, as I re- 
member it, in conjunction with our State civil defense offices. Since 
that time we have been working to prepare further, but at the present 
time do not have them. 

Mr. Garmatz. That is a local level problem, and not from Wash- 
ington ? 

Mr. Crane. Yes, sir; although I believe that the situation would be 
helped a great deal if we did have something from Washington. 

Mr. Garmatz. I do not know. There would have to be some sort 
of uniformity. 

Mr. Crane. Yes. 

Mr. Garmatz. But a particular situation might be helpful here in 
California and might not be somewhere else. 

Mr. Crane. That is very true, and I think that is one of the reasons 
why we have talked about this on the State level. 

However, I do believe, for example, and just dreaming a little bit, 
if the first voice to be heard on the air on any radio station were that 
of the President, with some sort of calming announcement informing 
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them that some definite information would be coming in the very near 
future, that could do a great deal to calm the public. This is the thing 
that I am thinking of. 

Mr. Garmatz. How far ahead could you give information if you 
were not quite sure as to the particular condition of what may arise? 

Mr. Crane. The type of information that could be given, sir, would 
be that designed primarily to calm and control the public. Certainly 
we would not attempt to move the public until we knew what the sit- 
uation was and where it was possible to move it. But our basic an- 
nouncements would be those primarily designed to control the psy- 
chological effect of this whole hhobwibie situation. 

Mr. GArmatz. There is another thought on that. Maybe it is un- 
timely, but if you would make up some sort of record and hand it out, 
it may get into some false hands some way or another. I mean, if you 
made enough to distribute to the stations, would there be a chance of 
some of them getting into wrong hands? 

Mr. Crane. Certainly there would, but I do not believe that that 
is the problem. 

Mr. Garmatz. If the information does not come out until the actual 
time, at least there would be no chance of pulling an “Orson Welles” 
on the public. 

Mr. Crane. The type of material that we are talking about, sir, 
would be so general that it would be of no assistance to an enemy, to 
disrupt the situation. 

Mr. Garmartz. I did not mean to help the enemy. I meant to cause 
more confusion to the public. 

Mr. Crane. That is right. That is why we would not want to go 
on the air until such a time as we had set up a proper relationship with 
the civil defense headquarters in the area, so that we could get proper 
and accurate information. 

In the meanwhile, we could only do one thing, and that would be 
to keep the public calm and to keep them from panic, which I think 
is extremely important. 

Mr. Garmartz. Is there anything being done where you say that 
due to the various distances of the station, that your tone may go up 
and down—is there a way of having that recorded and notifying the 
public that this is the type that they may hear? 

Mr. Crane. Yes; I think that could be done. 

Mr. Garmatz. When you are trying to record it, it would go up 
and down. 

Mr. Crane. The fact of the matter is, sir, I think, for your informa- 
tion, that I have been attempting all day to get hold of a tape record- 
ing that was made of an actual Conelrad broadcast, a recording made 
over a home radio set. That tape is on its way and will be available 
to you any time this afternoon. So I think that might be helpful 
to you in understanding Conelrad and what we mean by what happens 
in the varying volume. 

Mr. Garmatz. I thought if you informed the people as to just what 
to — they would sort of look forward to it, if you played it on a 
record, 

_Mr. Crane. I think that is certainly something that should be done, 
sir. 

Mr. Hoxirrevp. The committee, of course, has heard these tapes. 
But if you furnish us a tape, we will let an exhibition be made of what 
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this means. The suggestion has been made by members of the com- 
mittee to local groups that if the public is going to understand cor- 
rectly and know what the Conelrad warning is and respond to it, 
that certainly they should be familiarized with it on a public interest 
basis 

Mr. Crane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho.trietp (continuing). By saying that this is the type of 
broadcast that you will hear in the case of an enemy alert or an enemy 
attack, 

Mr. Crane. Right. 

I think that certainly is a part of the program of our task force. 
It is one of the things that we are doing, preparing a public ‘informa- 
tion program on Conelrad. We have already had some programs of 
that nature. They were not as complete as they might have been, 
because of lack of information, frankly. 

Mr. Horirterp. We hear the different types of public-interest 
appeals on the radio continuously, and I see no reason why you could 
not use a sample of the Conelrad type of broadcasting by tape trans- 
mission and just say, “This is the type of broadcasting that you will 
hear. You will be given warning.” And they would learn to accept 
the rise and fall of it as being a planned and acknowledged method, 
rather than thinking something is wrong with their radio and turn- 
ing it off. 

Mr. Crane. Right. 

I think, sir, that a campaign along that line would be a very fine 
thing and would accomplish exactly what you say. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. Proceed. 

Mr. Crane. That does conclude our statement. I think that I would 
like to say in summary, if I may, that, No. 1, we feel that a decision 
should be made as to whether it is most important to deny this one 
navigational aid to the enemy or most important to keep constant 
immediate control of the civilian population. 

And, if the former is the most important, and we must have Conel- 
rad, then I believe that we are facing the fact that we must have funds 
and coordinated plans from all levels of civil defense in order to make 
Conelrad work and work properly. 

Mr. Howrrevp. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Balwan? 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Chairman, I had a question, or two questions, for 
clarification here. 

You mentioned that the records, the program material, became obso- 
lete. Will you tell the committee what factor made that program 
material become obsolete ? 

Mr. Crane. I do not know that I can give you an exact answer on 
that, Mr. Balwan, but certainly one of the factors that has caused this 
obsolescence is our awareness of the new and more powerful weapons. 

Some of the things that are said on the current platter, for instance, 
in talking about shelter, would give certainly less than inadequate 
shelter against an H-bomb. We go back to such statements as lying 
in the street and protecting yourself with the street curb in the current 
platter, in the current copy. 

Well, of course—— 

Mr. Batwan. Is the program material oriented either toward shel- 
ter or evacuation predominantly ¢ 
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Mr. Crane. Predominantly toward shelter. 

Mr. Batwan. And you think that is obsolete ? 

Mr. Crane. No, sir; no. I think that the type of shelter that is 
mentioned on the platter is obsolete. 

Mr. Howirtetp. You are not a proponent, then, of getting under the 
nearest culvert ? 

Mr. Crane. No, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. I have another question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Howtrretp. Go ahead, Mr. Balwan. 

Mr. Batwan. The witness stated something that probably is of 
serious concern to the subcommittee, and I would like merely to pose 
the question and let the chairman ask it, and that is: Did the informa- 
tion which you have been receiving that Conelrad might change—which 
in some measure keeps you from spending more on Conelrad than you 
normally would—did that come to you as a rumor or as informal 
information from an official department ? 

Mr. Crane. I think the information that has come to me personally 
has been strictly a rumor. 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Chairman, the only reason I asked that is that 
I thought you might want to pursue this. If this information came 
from Stanley Pierson, the State director, the subcommittee ought to 
know. If the information cam from Mr. Batson, the FCDA regional 
director, in an informal way, that ought to be known, or if it came 
from Battle Creek or from the Air Force. 

Mr. Crane. As far as I am concerned personally, again, I must say 
I have heard strictly rumors. I have had no official or personal con- 
tact by anyone in any of these Government levels. 

Mr. Howtrretp. Has there been any attempt on your part to trace 
the rumor down by contacting your State civil defense director or 
your Federal civil defense director to ascertain what their planes are 
on Conelrad ? 

Mr. Crane. The attempt was made in attempting to scotch the 
rumors in each case has been with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, and we have felt that this is the place to whom we are most 
directly responsible. They are the ones that we have to work with 
the most closely, at least. And in every case,*we have received a 
denial of any major change or any cancellation of Conelrad from the 
FCC representatives. 

In fact, at our annual convention in Chicago, we heard the paper of 
Mr. Renton of the Federal Communications Commission, which 
stated pretty emphatically that Conelrad was here to stay. 

Mr. Horirieip. Does that satisfy you? 

Mr. Batwan. Yes. 

Mr. Ropacx. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Hotrrretp. Mr. Roback. 

Mr. Rosack. I would like to clarify for a minute the jurisdiction 
of the FCC and the Air Force in this connection. 

Now, you say that you work with the FCC. Does the FCC impose 
any requirements, operating or otherwise, or does their regulatory au- 
thority impinge upon you by virtue of your involvement in the 
Conelrad system ? 

Mr. Crane. I am not qualified to answer your question fully, be- 
cause I am not in a position where I receive communication from the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
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It is my opinion, my feeling, that the Federal Communications 
Commission has made it pretty clear to those of us in broadcasting 
that they expect us to participate in Conelrad as we can, and to make 
it work. But I have not been in a position where I could, as I say, 
directly answer your question. 

Mr. Rozack. Is it implicit in your testimony that the Federal 
Government ought to bear the added expense of Conelrad as it is 
imposed on the normal broadcasting apparatus ? 

Mr. Crane. That, sir, is my opinion. 

Mr. Rosack. Have you given any study or analysis to the problem 
of airborne transmission ? 

Mr. Crane. No, sir, I have not. 

Mr. Ropacx. Are you aware that that problem has been consid- 
ered, let us say, in the FCC? 

Mr. Crane. I have heard, again, only rumors on that basis. I have 
not had any definite information. 

Mr. Howtrievp. Would it be possible to have broadcasting equip- 
ment in a plane which would be strong enough on any of the chan- 
nels to reach the radios of a large area like this? 

Mr. Crane. I am not an expert, sir, but in my opinion it would be. 

Mr. Houtrietp. Would that broadcast, coming from a plane that 
was shifting its position, still, in your opinion, give navigational aid 
to an enemy ? 

Mr. Crane. I do not know, sir. I cannot answer that question. 

Mr. Hoxtrietp. Are there any further questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Houtriexp. I noticed that Chief Hohmann presented you with 
atape. Is that your tape? 

Mr. Crane. This is our wandering tape. 

Chief Honmann. This is my copy. That can be played from our 
projection booth. If you want it played, we will have it played 
immediately. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. All right. Let us have the projector give us an 
illustration. 

While they are placing the tape on the projector, the chairman will 
announce that we Will have as our witnesses this afternoon colonel 
Adams, Sixth Army Headquarters, G-3, Plans and Operations Office, 
and Les Wagner of the Mirror-News, who is very interested in this 
subject and has written a series of articles on civil defense. 

We will have Dr. Albert Bellamy, a very noted mee from 
UCLA, and we hope we will also have the Stanford Research Insti- 
tute to explain to us the contract they have on survival planning for 
studying the situation here in California. 

We will also have a continuation of the testimony from Mr. Howard 
Earl, if we can get to him. Otherwise, I have an agreement with him 
that we will put him on Thursday and give him the time that he 
needs. 

I would like to ask a question at this time. How many people in 
the audience have heard a Conelrad broadcast? [Show of hands. | 

How many people that have their hands raised are serving in an 
official capacity in civilian defense? [Show of hands. ] 

Is there anyone in the audience who does not have an official ca- 
pacity with civilian defense that is here in the capacity of an observer 
or citizen that has heard Conelrad ? 
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One hand has been raised. 

How many people are here in the capacity of a citizen or an ob- 
server who are not connected with Federal civil defense or local 
civil defense? [Show of hands. | 

Now, as I read the last hand-raising, there was 1 person out of the 
4 who are here in a non-Federal civil-defense capacity and a nonlocal 
civil defense capacity who raised their hands. 

A Votcr. I misunderstood you. [ama newspaperman. We all are. 

Mr. Hotirierp. Have you representatives of the press heard a 
Conelrad broadcast ? 

The Vorce. We don’t listen to radio. No. 

Mr. Garmatz. Have you read it in a newspaper ? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Crane. Mr. Holifield, are you aware of the survey made by 
the Advertising Council as to the number of people who knew what 
the 640 and 1240 positions on the dial meant? 

Mr. Houtrievp. I am not aware of it. I will be glad to hear it. 

Mr. Crane. Their figures showed that 2 percent of the people inter- 
viewed knew what those dial figures meant. The might supplement 
what you have asked here. 

(The recording of the Conelrad broadcast was played back.) 

Mr. Batwan. How many stations were in that cluster ? 

Mr. Crane. There were seven, I believe, operating at that time. 

Mr. Batwan. We have not gone through the cluster yet, have we? 

Mr. Cranp. Yes, sir, we have. 

Mr. HouiFievp. Is this still on the Conelrad broadcast ? 

Mr. Crane. Yes, sir. In fact, there was a change in there that 
was not too perceptible. 

Mr. Hotirievp. Ask the operator please to stop the tape. 

Thank you very much for the demonstration. Thank you, Chief 
Hohmann, for having it here for us. 

Our reaction to the quality of it has been in the past and is today 
that the quality is not too bad, the quality of the reception. I mean, 
in the changeovers, there is a lowering and a heightening of the pitch, 
but it is certainly intelligible, even with that. 

Mr. Cranp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Howirretp. Thank you very much, Mr. Crane, for your testi- 
mony this morning. 

Mr. Crane. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hoxirretp. The committee will stand adjourned until 1: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 1:30 p. m., of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Houtrretp. The subcommittee will come to order. 

At this time we would like to have Col. J. Y. Adams of the Sixth 
Army Headquarters come forward as our next witness. 

Colonel Adams, we appreciate your standing aside for our two 
witnesses this morning with whom we had a firm commitment, and 
we would be very glad to have your statement at this time. 

Colonel Apams. Yes, sir. 

: i Hotirrerp. Will you please tell whom you are representing 
iere 

Colonel Apams. Yes, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF COL. JAMES Y. ADAMS, HEADQUARTERS, SIXTH 
ARMY, CHIEF, PLANS AND OPERATIONS; ACCOMPANIED BY 
LT. COL. M. J. ENGQUIST, CHIEF, WAR AND JOINT PLANS 


Colonel Apams. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am the G-3 plans 
and operations officer for the Sixth Army, the headquarters of the 
Sixth Army in the Presidio, San Francisco. 

It is my job to make the plans that have to do with domestic dis- 
turbances and disturbances of that type, and all of our plans, actually, 
and to carry out the operations in the event the disaster occurs. 

Mr. Ho.irrexp. ‘And your Sixth Army comprises how many States’ 

Colonel Apams. The Western United States has been designated 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff as the 8 States of Washington, Oregon, 
California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Utah, and Arizona. 

Mr. Ho.trtevp. All right. 

Colonel Apams. They are shown on the sketch map that you have, 
sir. 

This very large geographic area comprises not only the Sixth Army 
area, but also the Western Sea Frontier land area, of which Admiral 
Low was speaking this morning, and the Fourth Air Force, a num- 
bered Air Force. 

By law, this area is further divided in Navy terminology into three 
naval districts, the 13th, 12th, and 11th. The Army has, therefore, 
subdivided the same area along the exact same lines as shown on the 
sketch map here, making a northern, central, and southern sector. 

The Fourth Air Force does not have such a subdivision, but deals 
directly from Fourth Air Force to installation, and within the geo- 
graphic area the airbases are many different components of the Air 
Force on their worldwide or continentwide basis, such as SAC, TAC, 
Air Defense, Air Materiel Command, and so on, MATS, and various 
different types of commands on the bases. 

But the Fourth Air Force is responsible in the same degree that the 
Sixth Army is for their logistic and administrative support. 

Mr. Hotirretp. Now, for command purposes, the Sixth Army is the 
commanding force in this whole area ? 

Colonel Apams. The Sixth Army commands all Army troops in 
this area, yes, sir; and the Sixth Army is primarily responsible among 
the armed services for all types of disaster activities. That includes 
civil-defense and natural disasters, of which we have had several 
examples cited in your hearing. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Now, does that mean that in the case of attack by 
an enemy, you would exercise the command function over the naval 
districts ? 

Colonel Apams. No, sir. 

In the event of an attack by the enemy, we command the Army 
troops only, sir. The Naval troops come under Western Sea Fron- 
tier and also under the naval districts which function directly under 
the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Mr. Ho.irtevp. How about the Fourth Air Force? 

Colonel Apams. The Fourlth Air Force commands only the troops 
that are not in SAC, TAC, and the various other commands of the 
Air Force. They have a logistic function to support those bases, 
the Fourth Air Force does, and from that function they also have 
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the disaster function, the collateral responsibility for disaster activi- 
, } y 


TH ties that is given to both the Navy and the Air Force in addition to 
BY the Army. 
Mr. Ho.irrevp. But the SAC force operates out of their head- 
quarters ? 
ans Colonel Apams. Correct, sir. 
the Mr. Houtriretp. And if they happen to have a base in the western 
area here, they are not responsive to your command; they are respon- 
dis- sive to commands from Omaha; are teas not? 
lly, Colonel Apams. That is correct, sir. 
Mr. Howtrrevp. And how about your Tactical Air Command? 
tes / Colonel Apams. The Tactical Air Force—their home base is Lang- 
ated ley Field, in Virginia, sir. The Air Defense Command is at Ent Air 
gon, Force Base, Colorado. 


In addition to the Fourth Air Force, there are elements of several 
other tactical commands of the Air Force in the area. They have an 





Ave, airbase. But SAC’s bases, the Strategic Air Command, extend clear 
around the world. Elements of an airbase may have both SAC troops, 
rmy Air Defense troops, and Fourth Air Force troops on it. 
niral Fourth Air Force has the logistic and administrative function. 
yum- They are not a tactical-type command. They do not fly defense mis- 
sions or attack missions. 
hree Mr. Hotirtetp. Now, in order to have the record clear, your primary 
fore, mission in this western area is a military mission; is it not? 
a the Colonel Apams. Yes, sir. The Sixth Army has a primary mission 
r. of active defense, sir. The secondary mission is the mobilization and 
deals deployment of troops. The tertiary mission is, after our training re- 
geo- quirements to support the first two missions are accomplished, any- 
» Air thing left over may be used to accomplish the mission of civil defense. 
PAC, The Sixth Army troop basis is rather slim. There are extremely 
rious light numbers of personnel left over. In fact, we only have people 
that are designated specifically to do the first two jobs. 
ut: the Mr. Houirrerp. You really have an insufficient number at this time, 
according to testimony we have had, I believe from General Taylor, 
is the really to carry out your military missions in the way you think they 
homie be carried out in case of attack? 
yps in Colonel Apams. That is correct, sir. 
mong Mr. Hourrrevp. There is no organizational structure in your or- 
cludes ganization which has been developed for the purpose of civilian 
everal control ? 
Colonel Apams. Civilian defense, sir? 
ick by Mr. Hourrtevp. Civilian defense and control of civilian populations, 
naval operation of municipalities, and all the things that have to be done 
on the civilian level. 
Colonel Apams. No, sir. 
Army There are Reserve organizations that were designed during World 
Fron- War II for the military government duties in foreign countries. 
under Mr. Ho.irtevp. That is right. 


Colonel Apams. There are no military units in the Army whatsoever 
designated or designed to take over any civil function. 


troops Mr. Hotirtenp. So it is fair for the committee to understand that 
of the your men and materiel are devoted primarily to the mission of military 
bases, activity and not to a civilian defense activity ? 

o have Colonel Apams. That is correct, sir. 


———_—_——— 
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Mr. Ho.irrecp. And if you are able to take care of that function 
and if you have, after taking care of that function, excess men and 
materiel, you can allot those resources to the civilian agencies? 

Colonel Apams. Yes, sir. We have planned to do that with those 
that are available at the time. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Now, the only thing that would make it possible for 
the Army, so-called, to take over in the civilian field would be a direc- 
tive from the President as Commander in Chief assigning you a new 
mission ? 

Colonel Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horirtevp. And, of course, if that did happen, it would mean 
that your military mission was no longer desirable, and that you would 
be considered more useful in the civilian area? 

Colonel Apams. I would so presume; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. But that would not fit in with the overall military 
plans of the Defense Department, which has assigned to you other 
duties ? 

Colonel Apams. No, sir. 

We have a number of missions in the event of war. 

In the first place, approximately half of the combat forces of the 
Army are already deployed overseas, and at a time of something such 
as a Korean war or one of the so-called peripheral wars preceding any 
attack against the United States homeland, we might have every single 
element of our combat forces deployed overseas and have no one at 
all available for any type of civil-defense mission. 

As it stands, we have very limited forces. They have definite com- 
mitments where they are to go in the event of hostilities, and there 
is nothing left over to compare with the help we can give them in 
natural disaster, at a nonmilitary, nonfighting time. 

Mr. Hortrretp. We have had testimony at different times from the 
different branches of the Defense Department recounting to us the 
aid that they have given in situations such as the floods in the North 
and in the New England area, and there may be some confusion in 
the minds of the people that that pattern of help in domestic disaster 
is going to be followed in the case of enemy attack. 

I think that this line of questioning establishes for the record the 
actual facts of the case and points toward what both General Twining 
and General Taylor said before our committee, that if there is to 
be an effective civilian defense organization, it would have to be 
built on the civilian level, organized and operated in time of attack 
by civilians. 

Colonel Apams. That is what I believe, sir. 

I might say that we have also given you another chart which shows 
the planning levels and who sits with whom when plans are made. 
We have also a larger chart here, sir. 

The Army, as I have said, is primarily responsible for the various 
types of disaster activities, and as such we are to coordinate the other 
services in their disaster activities. 

To do this, Sixth Army has written and signed agreements with 
the Western Sea Frontier and the Fourth Air Force and also the 
Western Area Coast Guard, during the nonwar phases, for the inter- 
locking usage of our available resources for disaster activities. 

Mr. Ho utrtevp. In time of peace? 
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Colonel Apvams. This is in time of peace. We actually have plans, 
sir, in time of war, also, but the implementation of those is with what 
is left over. 

At our level we deal with region 7, and I am frequently in contact 
with them. They have copies of all of our plans, all of the Navy 
plans, and the Air Force plans. We have all of the other service plans. 

We have planning meetings every 2 weeks. The commanders meet 
once a month and our relationships are very close and completely 
correlated, we believe, and we think it was so illustrated during the 
recent Christmastime floods, and now right at this current time we 
have nearly 1,000 officers and men in the Bonners Ferry area fighting 
the floods in Idaho. 

The next level down is the naval district, the Army sector, the Coast 
Guard district in natural disasters only, and in State level civil de- 
fense the planning goes to States from our forces at that level. 

The Air Force, as I said earlier, does not have a breakdown corre- 
sponding to the naval districts. So therefore, Fourth Air Force 
with us actually goes down to the district level and plans at that level 
additionally. 


f the 


1 The next level down is the installation and the municipal or com- 
i munity civil-defense level, the Army installations, the naval and 
g any marine bases and stations, the Coast Guard stations, and the Air Force 


single bases. 

me at Now, in this area our installation, and also a subsector, which is 
slightly larger, a division of the southern sector, is For MacArthur, 
seal I believe, has been in complete—they have certainly met with and 
there discussed all of their plans and their problems with the local city and 
om m the local Federal office, which has been established here in the last 
2 months, and with the county officials. 


m the A little earlier there was mention made but there was some difficulty 
us the in security. We are quite aware of this. It has been brought to our 
North attention e Fort MacArthur. But as you know, sir, we are bound in 
ion in the military services by law, and we cannot divulge any classified 


isaster information except to people who, first of all, have had a security 


clearance, which is not up to us to establish—that is done by another 

rd the Federal agency—and even then, only on a need-to-know basis. 

wining Now, at our level, all of our civil-defense plans are writtten un- 

e is to classified and turned over to the civilian agencies. At installation 

» to be level, nevertheless, their plans frequently do involve classified infor- 

attack mation, classified missions having to do with support, perhaps, of the 

antiaircraft capability in an area, and some of the information cannot 

be divulged to ele who are not cleared for access to classified 

1 shows information. 

» made. _ Mr. Howtrrexp. But this particular type of information need not 
: interfere with the formation of a aeons structure in a local 

various community ? 

1e other Colonel Apams. Suppose we know, anything that is necessary to 

: them to make proper plans as far as we are concerned we give them. 

its with We also have sought to obtain clearances for indivinduals who felt 

also the they should know various of our plans. 

1e inter- Mr. Houirtetp. Mr. Lipscomb ? 

es. Mr. Lirscoms. No questions. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Mr. Garmatz? 
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Mr. Garmatz. I have no questions. 

Mr. Howtrrevp. Mr. Kilgore? 

Mr. Kitcore. No questions, sir. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Thank you very much, Colonel Adams. We appre- 
ciate your waiting so patiently for your time to testify. 

Colonel Apams. Thank you very much, sir. It has been a pleasure 
indeed to be here and to listen to your inquiries into this really vital 
subject, sir. 

Mr. Houtrretp. You do believe that it is a vital job? 

Colonel Apams. We certainly do. Our families are part of the 
civilian community, sir, and we are just as interested as anyone else. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. I might ask you, then, the question for the record, 
that if you felt that there was a sensible and practical and as nearly 
adequate as possible civilian defense organization on the civilian level, 
would the morale of you and your people in the service be increased 
thereby ? 

Colonel Apams. Immeasurably, sir. We are very concerned with 
that factor, and we even wonder whether our people are going to go to 
their families or us in the emergency. It is an extremely important 
problem, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. Thank you very much, sir. 

We will be very glad now to have Mr. Les Wagner, who is with the 
Mirror-News in this city, and who has been very active in the civil- 
defense field, serving in civil-defense capacities in this area. 

We are going to ask him to explain what he has done in the way of 
civilian-defense activity. 

Mr. Wagner, we are happy to have you. Will you please be seated ? 

Mr. Wacner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF LES WAGNER, CHIEF OF PUBLIC INFORMATION, 
FIRST REGION, CALIFORNIA OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE 


Mr. Waener. I should make it plain right off the bat that I am 
now speaking as chief of public infor mation for the first region of 
the State office of civil defense and, secondarily, as a newspaperman. 

I was named to this position on the recommendation of the Los 
Angeles Press Club in 1950, so that the press might be properly rep- 
resented at the regional level with the assurance > that they would be 
adequately taken care of when any occasion arose that they needed 
information. 

I might point out that we ran into a peculiar problem here along 
about 1952, when we first began to become aware of the H-bomb and 
what it meant to us. We were concerned dog the lack of information 
which was reaching us from Washington, from higher levels, and 
the conflicting information. And I believe it is true of every news- 
paper in the “country that they are completely baffled as to “how to 
handle the problem of civil defense, and so we were in the same boat 
with every other town. 

I suggested to the Newspaper Publishers Association of Los Angeles 
that it might be wise to set up a training course in civil defense for 
newspapermen. The publishers agreed and assigned men from each 
of the papers, from the wire services, and the radiomen. These men 
went through a course of fundamentals of civil defense, the organi- 
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zation, the law behind it, what we hoped to accomplish, and some of the 
pitfalls that lay ahead of us. 

We also called in military officers to brief us on their problems so 
that we could reach a mutually beneficial agreement on what should 
be said and what should not be said. 

I am quite proud to say that the newspapers responded nobly, and 
there was a very quick change in the entire presentation of civil-defense 
news in the Los Angeles area. 

The men were aware of the problems, and when a rather outlandish 
statement might come rolling in over the wires, or some statesman not 
well backgrounded would pontificate, these men were qualified to 
judge the relative news value of those statements. 

The program here was so successful that it was copied in San 
Francisco. 

Last year, using this as a springboard, I suggested to Governor 
Knight that it might be wise to appoint an advisory committee on 
public information for civil defense on the State level. The State 
office of civil defense at that time was trying to get by with one public 
relations man, all that was allowed by the State legislature. 

Obviously, he could not do a job. The newspapers individually 
could not initiate projects to educate the public, or inform the public. 
So this committee of 33 men, of which Mr. Crane spoke this morning, 
was appointed by Governor Knight, and is now functioning. 

We hope to give direction to all media of mass communication in 
the State of the fundamentals of civil defense, what to do and when, 
where to go, what to listen for, what to stockpile, anything that con- 
cerns the safety and well-being of the public. 

There is one last phase I might touch upon that I think has proved 
of immense value to civil-defense operations in Los Angeles, and that 
was the creation of an emergency news service or staff to function 
when and if we became subject to attack. 

Quite obviously, we could not call upon newspapermen to help us 
in the control center getting information to the public. They 
would have other chores to do, preferably, getting out their own 
papers. 

So we fell back on the next best thing, and that was reformed news- 
papermen, or backsliders, as you will have it, who are now public re- 
lations men. They were well trained and they were available. 

So we built up in Los Angeles a nucleus of about 35 whom we could 
call upon when and if we ever got an alert. They would come in 
and prepare from the messages moving through our control centers 
all the essential information that the radio broadcasters and the 
newspapers would need to know. 

We have only one problem remaining, and that is one of censorship. 
We have been trying for 2 years to find out from Washington just 
how much information we can put out. 

Naturally, our fight is to put out everything we possibly can that 
will not aid the enemy. 

That, gentlemen, is essentially the work that we have been doing in 
Los Angeles in instruction of the public on civil defense. 

I will be glad to answer any questions you might have. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. We have heard of your work from different sources 
and the training which has been given to people of your group. We 
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are aware, of course, of the leading part that you have taken in this 
and of the articles which you have sieena in the paper on the subject 
of civilian defense at different times. 

I think that I would express the feeling of the committee in saying 
that certainly the free press of this area ee a tremendous obligation 
not to censor, or act as a censor, on information to the public, but to 
portray the information on the basis of its reliability, and not to yield 
to the always present temptation to make a headline out of a foolish 
statement put out by someone who may be an expert in one field but 
may be completely uninformed in the field in which he is speaking. 

We often see that happen, and it just contributes to the confusion on 
the part of the public when they see these so-called conflicting state- 
ments from high sources and these reversals of position so rapidly. 
And the first thing you know, you have the apathy and the indifference 
which we have at the present time. 

Mr. Waener. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. I hope that the committee will be able to obtain re- 
liable information from enough credible witnesses so that we can come 
out with a report which will be considered a sound and practical re- 
port and which will gather together, if possible, in one group of print- 
ings the best information on this subject that is possible for the help 


of the people in the local areas who are giving such devoted service 
throughout the Nation. 

Of course, that is just one of our objectives Another of our objec- 
tives is to gain enough knowledge of how this is operating to find out 
some of the defects in the Federal Civil Defense Administration which 
can be corrected through administrative decisions and directives, and 


also to give to the Federal Civil Defense Administration a more 
modern legislative tool on which to base their administration. 

We recognize that the Federal Civil Defense Administration is 
operating under what we consider an obsolete act, the act of 1950, and 
we accept the responsibility for bringing that act up to date. 

We feel that it should have been the responsibility of the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration to come to us, as they are the ones that 
are responsible for the program, and ask us for changes which they 
would indicate, but as long as this has not been done, this committee 
has decided to do the exploratory work and the development work of 
the legislation which we hope will receive the approval of the execu- 
tive branch. 

Mr. Waener. Thank you, Mr. Holifield. 

I might add that I think we have a mission, and we consider that 
we have a mission to be an extra arm of civil defense to the best of 
our ability. But we reserve the rights to be friendly critics. 

Mr. Hortrtevp. I think that if the right to criticize of the American 
oress is ever taken away, this will cease to be a democracy and it will 
9ecome a dictatorship. 

Mr. Waener. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirrevp. May I ask if my colleagues have any questions of 
Mr. Wagner? 

Mr. Garmatz. I have none, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lirscoms. No questions. 

Mr. Krig@ore. No questions. 

Mr. Hoxtrretp. Mr. Balwan, have you any questions? 
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Mr. Batwan. I have no questions. 

Mr. Kixcore. I can only express appreciation for his testimony. 

Mr. Wacner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Thank you. 

Our next witness will be Dr. Albert Bellamy, of UCLA. 

Mr. Morgan of our staff tells me that we have part 1 and part 3 
of our hearings. There seems to be some delay in the mail of part 2. 
And after the hearings are over, or if anyone has to leave earlier, if he 
will contact one of the members of the staff, we will make available to 
people in responsible positions in civil defense, part 1 and part 3 of the 
hearings, and we will take their name and address and see that you get 
the other parts of our hearings. 

There will probably be about six parts of our hearings, as far as we 
can estimate, and we will make them available to you as they are 
printed. 

Dr. Bellamy, we are honored to have you here, sir, as a witness be- 
fore us. Will you please give to the reporter your full name and the 
background of activity and experience which you have in this im- 
portant field of physics and radioactivity and so forth? 

Dr. Bettamy. Yes, sir. Thank you Congressman Holifield. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT W. BELLAMY, PH. D., PROFESSOR OF 
BIOPHYSICS, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 


Dr. Betxamy. I want to say it is a great satisfaction to be here. My 
name is Albert W. Bellamy, professor of biophysics in the School of 
Medicine at UCLA. 

I act also as a consultant to the State office of civil defense and as 
a consultant to the Civil Defense Liaison Branch, Division of Biology 
and Medicine, of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

My pertinent background includes participation at Operation 
Crossroads, some 3 or 4 years ago, in managing a biological survey of 
the areas in New Mexico that were affected by the first weapons test 
back in 1954. I was 5 years as chief of the radiological safety services 
with the State office of civil defense. 

Mr. Houirretp. You have a prepared statement today, Dr. Bellamy ? 

Dr. Bettamy. I do, sir. 

Mr. Horirtetp. All right; you may proceed with it. 

Dr. Bettamy. May I say that I went over the report very carefully 
with Dean Warren, and we thought since he probably would not have 
time to prepare a separate statement, we would just make this a joint 
statement. 

Mr. Houirietp. That is fine. And if Dr. Warren is able to come be- 
fore us, he will, of course, be welcome. 

Dr. Betnamy. Thank you. 

This jointly prepared statement deals chiefly with item 5 on your 
explanatory sheet entitled “Purpose and Résumé of Civil Defense 
Hearings.” It is based on comatiaraiie experience with civil-defense 


planning, especially in California, and on some familiarity with the 
capabilities of available weapons as well as continuing study of the 
implications of warfare involving these weapons. The statement is 
definitely limited to an expression of pro belief or conviction and 


is not to be taken as representing the t 


; uinking or policies of any organ- 
ization or agency. 
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We are not unmindful of the many fine accomplishments of the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration under difficult and unprecedented 
conditions. We feel sure that officials in FCDA feel as we do that if 
foresight were as good as hindsight more could have been accom- 
plished. Such statements as may seem critical are intended to be 
constructive and in the mutually shared interests of furthering the 
national security. 

Particular attention is given to the basis for and framework of 
operational planning for a national radiological safety program. 
Discussion is directed toward war-caused disaster but it is noted that 
local or specialized parts of the program should be useful for dealing 
with the civil effects of large industrial or other accidents involving 
radioactive materials. 

The main objec tives of radiological safety operations in emergency, 
as for all organizations dealing “with the civil effects of major dis- 
aster, include minimizing casualties, hastening the restoration of civic 
and economic order, and rehabilitation of people and industrial pro- 
duction. 

It is assumed that the committee is familiar with weapons pheno- 
menology and with the potential war-caused civil effects of their use 
in this country. Doubtless, also, you are familiar with the variables 
to which weapons effects are sensitive and that under combat condi- 
tions many of the effects are unpredictable. We will not, therefore, 
discuss these matters except as incidental to the clarification of specific 
points. 

Attention is given to the following principal topics: (1) Public 
information and indoctrination on such parts of weapons pheno- 
menology as have an important bearing on survival, relative safety, 
and avoiding casualties; (2) estimating the total amounts and dis- 
tribution of fallout to be expected under combat conditions; (3) 
measurements and evaluation of instrument data; (4) training; (5) 
organization. 

Additionally, some comment is offered on the framework of civil- 
effects operations as a whole, since each service is necessarily a part 
of the total team. 

Part 1—Public information : Information that is (a) authoritative, 
(b) forthright, and (c) consistent, certainly is essential to rational 
participation of the public in oper ‘ations affecting masses of people. 
In the context of preparing for major disaster, it is important that 
as many people as possible have enough information about what they 
face so that they may have a reasonable chance to use commonsense 
and judgment in their own behalf. 

Unless and until a maximum number of people know the potential 
risks and benefits inherent in the several kinds of preparations, evasive 
end protective actions; until they understand the problems created 
by the combat use of available weapons or soon to be available and 
know what to do and why, within a framework of peril and risk, we 
do not and cannot have a civilian defense. 

It seems clear also that uninformed persons confronted suddenly 
with apparent annihiliation are much more likely to panic than those 
who know beforehand something of what they are up against and what 
types of collective and individual actions tend to improve their chances 
for avoiding serious injury. 
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Finally, it becomes increasingly apparent that the public, by 
and large, in evaluating the probability of war is unlikely to take the 
situation more seriously than do the executive and legislative branches 
of the Federal Government. 

What is required, in our judgment, in this area will include— 

1. A statement by the President that the risk of war, however 
slight, is sufficiently clear and present as to warrant serious and vig- 
orous civilian preparation for it. The public is unlikely to respond to 
a less autoritative statement. 

2. Given such a statement and its wide dissemination, an appro- 
priate Federal agency should prepare a statement for release revised 
from time to time, which will furnish a simple factual statement on 
the capabilities of available weapons, atomic and other. 

This document, bearing the endorsement of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Department of Defense, the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation, the Central Intelligence Agency, State Department, and the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, should further adopt, for 
planning purposes, reasonable assumptions of attack strategy, the 
effects of attack, and a definition of civil-effects problems for which 
solutions are sought. 

It should outline broadly the kinds and degree of expected severity 
of the risks in urban and rural areas and the types of protective actions 
and countermeasures that improve the chances of avoiding injury 
and preserving the economy. It should state clearly the areas of 
responsibility as between Federal and State jurisdictions, as well as 
the roles of military and civilian services. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Dr. Bellamy, I just want to say at the conclusion 
of this particular sector of your remarks that I consider that a very 
fine statement, and it is something that I think the members of the 
committee have been in favor of right along, that general approach. 

Dr. Beuamy. Thank you, sir. 

We turn now to the second part of the statement : 

Fallout under combat conditions: On a reasonable estimate basis it 
is not difficult to show, that, following a successful atomic attack, 
between a fifth and a third of the area of the Nation would be con- 
taminated at an average level of 70-odd roentgens per hour at 12 hours 
after the bomb detonations—may I interpolate that for operations 
areas, the remaining areas of the country are relatively free from con- 
tamination and available for whatever recovery is possible; around 
one and a quarter roentgens per hour average at 2 weeks. This means 
about 1 million square miles of contaminated surface, some of it with 
levels much higher than the average and some of it at much lower 
levels. 

Mr. Hotrtetp. Now, I think this is a good time, Doctor, to explain 
in a little more detail the statements that you have made here. 

It is true, is it not, that contamination is accumulative in the human 
body ¢ 

Dr. Betitamy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hovirievp. It is cumulative. I mean, if you have 70 roentgens 
per hour for 10 hours, you have accumulated 700 roentgens? 

Dr. Betxamy. That is approximately true. 

Mr. Honirtevp. Approximately ? 

Dr. Bexiamy. For a rule of thumb, it is quite all right. 
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Mr. Houirtevp. Of course, I recognize that you men who deal with 
these subjects are much more meticulous in answering than many of 
us aslaymen. But that is an approximation of what would happen. 

This would mean, then, that you would have to wait until the 
residual radioactivity diminished enough so that you could take a 
smal] amount over a considerable length of time. 

For instance, if it was 10 roentgens a day, in 30 days you would 
receive 300 roentgens, approximately. 

Dr. Betitamy. Well, about two-thirds of that. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. About two-thirds. 

This would indicate that in those areas where contamination does 
occur, that shelter from that contamination is the only remedy against 
deadly effect ? 

Dr. Betuamy. Yes; if by “shelter” you mean having the bodies in 
such a position that they are not exposed. 

Mr. Hottrrervp. That is right. 

Dr. Betxtamy. That could be accomplished by shelter, cover, re- 
moval, anything so that the radiation is one place and the body is 
another. 

Mr. Hotirretp. Now, could you estimate—and I recognize when I 
ask you this question that I do not want it accurate in the terms that 
you would consider accuracy, but in terms of approximation that a 
layman would appreciate—would it be likely that in the case of a 10- 
megaton bomb drop at any designated point, where the fireball touched 
the ground, residual contamination would be high for a considerable 
length of time? 

Dr. Betxtamy. It is highly probable, sir. You are getting into one 
of the areas that is quite sensitive, where the effect is quite sensitive 
to the type of weapon and the manner of use. 

Mr. Hourrrerp. Yes. 

Dr. Betxtamy. The more of the fireball that comes in contact with 
the ground, the greater is the probability of heavy fallout. A good 
rule of thumb would be this: If substantially all of the fireball is in 
contact, that is, a surface shot, with these large thermonuclear weap- 
ons, you can expect that half or perhaps a little less than half of the 
total fission product yield will be on the surface within the first 12 
hours. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. Now will you give us some idea as to the so-called 
half-life decrease in radioactivity over a period of several days? 

Dr. Berxamy. Yes. That is rather easy to do in an offhand way. 
It is an exacting job where you have the life and health of people 
involved. 

But look at it this way. At the end of 48 hours, you have about 1 
percent of the original radioactivity left. 

Mr. Horirtevp. In other words, 99 percent of the radioactivity will 
be gone in 48 hours? 

r. Berinamy. Yes; that is quite true. But the percentage figure, 
like some chamber of commerce figures, fools one. 

One percent of, say, 10 to the 13th power is still a very sizable 
number—10 to the 11th power. 

Mr. Houxirretp. We are interested now—we know that the half- 
life decreases every 24 hours; does it not ? 
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Dr. Brttamy. It is not, strictly speaking, half-life, sir. It is a 
rate of decay, the half-life being merely the time in which half of the 
original material had dropped out. But perhaps that is not im- 
portant here. 

Mr. Hotirreip. Can you give us the rate of decay at the end of a 
2-week period ? 

Dr. Bettamy. We just did give one example, sir. With an average 
level of 70 roentgens at 12 hours, that represents about 114 roentgens 
in 2 weeks. Now, it was decaying very fast at 12 hours, but it is now 
decaying very slowly at 2 weeks, so that 4 or 5 days’ or a couple of 
weeks’ exposure would be almost a multiple of 114 if you were staying 
in the open. 

Mr. Honirteip. Now, are we still talking about an area near point 
zero? 

Dr. Bettamy. We are talking about any area where these levels 
are high. Perhaps this little simplified chart would orient the dis- 
cussion a little. 

What it is, Mr. Chairman, is the data very similar to those in one 
of your diagrams, the data of those that were released by Admiral 
Strauss on February 15. What we did was to plot his data as a 
curve, and from it were able to read off some intermediate points. 

Mr. Houirtevp. All right. Now, will you just take that from point 
zero there in point of time and explain ates you mean ? 

Dr. Bettamy. All right. 

The figures represent the roentgens per hour at the time the ma- 
terial gets to the surface. I think your data gave the accumulate 
dosage within a 48-hour period. 

Now, the nearest point that it seems useful to put anything down 
is about a half hour distance from ground zero. We have not put 
miles down here, because nobody has told me yet what the wind 
velocity is going to be at that time. So you convert as you wish. 

That means that a half hour out, which might be 10 or 15 miles, 
the rate per hour is about 2,000 roentgens per hour; at 2 hours, 1,000; 
at 6 hours, 130; at 10 hours, 32; and at 12 hours, about 18 roentgens 
per hour. 

You see, this curve reflects two things: the spreading and thinning 
out, diluting with distance, and the decay, all combining to give these 
lower readings. 

Now, if you are talking about a 20-mile-an-hour wind, this point, 
12 hours, is from here somewhere down around the Mexican border; 
is it not ? 

Mr. Hotrrrerp. About 240 miles. 

Dr. Bettamy. Yes. 

Mr. Houirrevp. It would be quite a way below that. 

Dr. Betuamy. That gives a rough distance. San Bernardino, for 
example, would be right along in here somewhere. 

Now, these figures are for a weapon with a yield a little greater 
than the one you mentioned, but that calls to my mind another very 
important feature of an analysis like this, and that is this: 

Never in this world has anyone seen a perfectly straightline fall- 
out. This path is likely to be curved. There is no way of telling 
how wide the path will be in advance. That is at the mercy of the 
winds as they may flow in different directions at different altitudes. 
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These figures almost certainly could never be duplicated exactly 
in another shot. And that is why, for planning purposes, they are 
just as good as any other set of figures you can come up with. 

Mr. Houtreip. Does not that indicate that if evacuation of 1 mil- 
lion or 2 million people of a city like Los Angeles were attempted, 
that as long as they were in the open aboveground, and if they hap- 
pened to be in the area of fallout or the downwind area of allout, 
they would be subject to these degrees of contamination ? 

Dr. Betiamy. Yes, sir; they w vould. 

I think we are in the area of a tremendous calculated risk, and 
it is quite certain that people in the open, and within the first 2 or 
3 hours postdetonation, from these large thermonuclear weapons, are 
going to receive enough radiation to be very ser ious, probably killing. 

As to what the proper countermeasure is, ‘that is a separate question. 
As I shall state a little further on, the maneuver of choice, as I see 
it, at this time is what I would call a combined dispersal-shelter-cover 
program, a combination program for many different reasons, not the 
least of which is an economic reason. 

We could almost break the Nation if we tried to spend enough to 
cover everybody deep enough. On the other hand, at considerable 
distances from weapon detonation, rather light cover is the main 
precaution. 

Mr. Hottriretp. Now, I wish to pose a question to you, because a 
statement has been made before this committee that anyone in a 
prepared shelter within 20 miles of a 10-megaton explosion would be 
in a death trap. 

Dr. Betxramy. Not unless he is scared to death, Mr. Chairman. 
{ Laughter. | 

Mr. Ho.iriexp. I see. 

Dr. Bettamy. With an adequate shelter-—— 

Mr. Ho xtrtetp. Now, let us consider what we mean by the word 

“adequacy.” You have stated that it would bankrupt the Nation to 
give the expensive type of shelter which I assume you mean would 
protect one from being either under the fireball or within a very 

close distance to the fireball. 

IT am inclined to agree with you on that statement, if that is what 
you mean. 

Dr. Bettamy. Yes. Let me approach it this way, Mr. Chair- 
man 

Mr. Horirretp. By the way, am I anticipating your statement? 

Dr. Bettamy. Well, only in part. My statement is really very com- 
pact, and every part of it could be expanded a good deal. 

Let us not talk at all about the black area, for a 20-megaton weapon, 
an area some 5 miles across. I think you call it the “A area there. 
Let us not talk about it at all. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Just a minute. We will get a chart, Doctor, so that 
we can demonstrate it. 

Mr. Batwan. This for a 20-megaton weapon has an area of the A 
zone of complete destruction, within a 5-mile radius. 

Dr. Betzamy. That is right. That is the part we do not need to 
talk about here. 

Now, the part that becomes difficult is in the next ring. 

Mr. Hortrterp. In what we call the B ring? 
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Dr. Bettamy. The B ring, or the dark gray one, where the probabili- 
ties of injury are high and where the most exacting specifications are 
needed for the shelters. 

I am not enough of an engineer, Mr. Chairman, to point out all the 
specifications. Suffice it that I think it is important to the committee 
to know that within the blast pressures which could be expected in the 
B ring, the design features are quite important and tricky, because if 
it is an open-ended or even a maze-type shelter, the blast wave can 
reflect off the back wall and meet another coming in, and in a little 
zone in the shelter, produce serious injury where animals either side 
of it are not hurt much. Also, you can get 

Mr. Ho.trrecp. In other words, the shelters would have to have 
closings? 

Dr. Betnamy. Yes. And then that introduces new problems of 
withstanding the blast pressures. 

So in this gray area, the B ring, that is an engineering job of high 
order, and I have no doubt you will have people before you who can 
comment on it. 

For our purposes, in that B ring, the shelters would need to be very 
good from a standpoint of radiation protection. In addition to 
enough concrete to support the thing and withstand the pressures, 
some 3 or 4 feet of well-packed earth would give good protection. 

I should say also—and this again is a matter that would require 
individual study in a particular case—the amount of radiation pro- 
tection needed in that area is likely to be by as much as 1,000 to 10,000 
tons, that is, to reduce the radiation by absorption in the material by 
a factor of 1 to 10,000. 

I think the experience in Nevada was that some types of basement 
shelters would give a factor of 1 to 100. 

Mr. HowiFrevp. Now, let us understand that in layman’s terms, that 
you could reduce the radioactivity from a 100-to-1 ratio? 

Dr. BetnAmy. Yes; or from 1,000-to-1 or 10,000-to-1 in this area 
closer in where it was 2,000 R per hour on that chart; there would 
be places in that where it may be quite a bit higher, and you would 
have to reduce that. You should reduce it down to much below 1 R 
per hour if you have to hold people in there for 2 weeks. 

Mr. Hotirtecp. And then as you get out into the third ring, the 
10- to 15-mile ring—and this is predicated upon a 20-megaton bomb 
rather than a 10-megaton—you would consider then concrete shelter 
3 to 4 feet underground would give you almost complete survival ? 

Dr. Bettamy. Yes, with two provisos. One is that it was equipped 
for survival on other grounds, nutrition, water, and so on, food and 
water; the other is that it is not located in an area that will support a 
fire storm. If the area is filled in such a fashion and the weather and 
so on are such that a fire storm starts, the shelter would not make much 


. difference. It will get you to cloud 7 just as quickly as being in the 


middle ring. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Now, is that because of 

Dr. Bettamy. Suflocation from lack of oxygen. 

Mr. Hotarterp. Suffocation from lack of oxygen that goes up in the 
fire flue ? 

Dr. Betnamy. Yes. 
_ Mr. Howirrerp. Now, how about filters for the area that is drawn 
into shelters ? 
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Dr. Betiamy. I think that is not very important, Mr. Chairman, for 
this reason: that a shelter can be closed tight for the period of time 
that fallout is actively occurring. After that, it can be opened a 

Mr. Howrrievp. In other words, the dispersion of the atmospheric 
radiation will have occurred ? 

Dr. Bettamy. Yes; at least enough of it. The human system can 
take quite a bit of this stuff into the lungs on a short-term basis, 5 or 
10 days, without approaching the body burden that would be very 
harmful. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. But, of course, if there are filters such as we have in 
our air-conditioning systems and there were radioactive dust particles, 
they would be stopped by the filters ? 

Dr. Betitamy. Most of them would be stopped. They would be a 
help: but in my book they would be luxury items. 

Mr. Ho.trrerp. I see. 

Would you say that there would be chance of survival in the B ring? 

Dr. Bettamy. Oh, certainly, and in a good many places, on the edge 
of A ring, for that matter. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. If the people were in concrete shelters under the 
ground, properly constructed, architecturally ? 

Dr. Betxamy. Do not misunderstand me. I would not want to write 
an insurance policy on anyone. 

Mr. Ho.uirrerp. Well, we are not in that type of insurance busines, 
either. 

But we are seeking to give to the American people some information 
which will cause them not to be completely fatalistic about these 
weapons, and to give them some assurance that if certain things are 
done, they can increase their chance of survival. 

Dr. Betxiamy. I think it could be made very clear this way, Mr. 
Chairman: 

Should we have east winds and two or three of these large weapons 
were set off in this area, with no precautions taken, we would lose 
substantially everyone between here and the Mexican border, and from 
one mountaintop to the other. With even modest precautions, we could 
save most of them. 

Now maybe it is not worthwhile saving those people—— 

Mr. Houirrevp. I am sure each one of them would think it would be. 

Dr. Bettamy. I am sure they would, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Thank you. I think we have pinned that down. 
Weare speaking now of a 20-megaton bomb, which might be, of course, 
much larger than a bomb that would be used. And, of course, the 
chances of survival with a one-megaton bomb would be quite a bit 
more, would they not? That is, the A ring and the B ring and the 
C ring would be smaller ? 

Dr. Bettamy. I think your questioning, Mr. Chairman, has brought 
out all of the points except one in this section 2. 

Mr. Hottrrexp. I am afraid that it has not. Would you mind going 
ahead with it? 

Dr. Betiamy. All right. 

Carefully evaluated estimates of this character are essential to 
planning for intelligent operations of all services at all jurisdictional 
levels for the acute postattack phases. Similar estimates are equally 
essential in making longer range plans for reoccupation and rehabili- 
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tation of affected areas. In both cases instrument measurements of 
actual levels of radioactivity are indispensable to attaining minimum- 
risk conditions. 

It is important also to understand that for high-yield, low-level 
thermonuclear bursts about half, or a little less, of the total yield of 
radioactive materials falls to the surface locally, that is, within the 
first 12 hours. 

This is the portion which contaminates some 5,000 to 10,000 square 
miles per weapon at levels of radioactivity which, in the absence of 
evasive actions, would kill and injure, seriously or mildly, out to dis- 
tances of several hundred miles, more or less, depending on many vari- 
ables and including the extent to which two or more fallout patterns 
overlap. 

For the type of atomic weapon just mentioned, the remaining radio- 
active fission products saan into the stratosphere from which they 
continue to settle to the surface all over the world and in very minute 
amounts in any one place or time. This part of the fallout process 
may continue for a considerable number of years. 

For each detonation it is very similar to the type of microscopic 
levels of fallout that has occurred in many places throughout the 
world following the testing of thermonuclear weapons in this country 
and abroad. 

“Stratospheric fallout” from weapons testing programs not only 
is far below levels known to be injurious but is affording a most valu- 
able opportunity for studying the distribution of environmental radia- 
tion and learning to deal with radioactive materials before we have to 
encounter the high levels to be expected following an atomic war, or, 
on a localized basis, following a serious industrial accident which re- 
sults in releasing large amounts of radioactive materials. 

Mr. Horirievp. I think this last statement is important, because all 
of the Members of Congress have received many, many letters in re- 
gard to the contamination of the atmosphere in regard to the hydrogen 
tests in the South Pacific, and it is valuable information to have from 
a person of your standing in the scientific world that these tests have 
not caused an accumulation of radioactivity in the atmosphere to the 
point of being injurious to human beings. 

Dr. Betitamy. Some studies along this line have been made, Mr. 
Chairman, and they would indicate that it would take something on 
the order of 4,000 million tons of TNT equivalent, detonated that far 
away to produce really serious levels in this country. Now, that is 
how much lower the levels getting in here from the Pacific now are 
or have been at any time in the past. 

Mr. Hourrtexp. Is it or is it not true that after a bomb explosion, 
the radioactive particles in the atmosphere can be monitored several 
times on their path around the world? 

Dr. Betxamy. That is quite true. The fallout from those weapons 
will continue probably over about a 10-year period. 

Mr. Honirterp. And is it not true that it is almost impossible for 
any nation in the world to explode these weapons without its being 
(letected by other nations? 

Dr. Bettamy. That is quite true, sir. [Continuing:] Part 3 will 
deal with measurement and evaluation of instrument data. 
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An indispenable part of any program dealing with sources of radio- 
activity is instrumentation. Instruments can be constructed to meas- 
ure either the intensity of radiation something like a light meter, for 
example, or the total amount of dosage received over a certain period 
of time like a watt-hour meter, the kind that sits on the side of your 
house. 

Instruments for measuring radiation, especially at low levels, are 
extremely sensitive, and, in the present state of the art, far from “fool- 
proof.” 

I may say by interpolation, Mr. Chairman, that they require con- 
stant attention and maintenance. 

Mr. Hottrietp. And, of course, this is one thing which we do not 
have. We do not have adequate monitoring instrumentation in the 
hands of the people in the urban centers, and in those cases where we 
do have from, say, 25 to 150 or 200 instruments, the caliber of effi- 
ciency of those instruments is very doubtful. There is lacking a cal- 
ibration and maintenance service to maintain the efficiency of those 
instruments; is that not true? 

Dr. Bettamy. That is right, sir. The presence of the instrument 
is definitely not the bottleneck. 

Mr. Hourrrexp. I think it is important to bring out here what you 
have brought out, that there are two kinds of instruments, the kind 
that measures intensity and the kind that accumulates the total of 
exposure. 

Dr. Bettamy. Yes. One is a speedometer and the other gives the 
rate you are going. They are the two parts of your speedometer, if 
you like, the one that gives the rate and the one that gives the total 
mileage. And the part of the radiation that hurts is the total mileage, 
and not the rate. 

Mr. Houirtevp. In other words, if a person were in a 10-roentgen- 
per-day area and had an instrument that showed that, and if he stayed 
there a number of days, his instrument would still register, let us say, 
10 roentgens, but his accumulative total would be multiplied by the 
number of days that he was there, and, of course, when he got up 
ae the level of 400 roentgens to 600 roentgens, he would have had 
it ? 

Dr. Bettamy. Yes. Of course, the reading would have to be cor- 
rected for decay rate. 

Mr. Howtrtexp. Decay. 

Dr. Betitamy. Different types of instruments or adaptations of 
them are required for each of the several types of radiation. All 
of this means that instrument readings themselves, and especially the 
interpretation of instrument readings in terms of biological effects, 
are likely to have a reliability that is closely related to the knowledge 
and experience of users of the instruments. 

Let me add also that it is closely related to the accuracy of calibra- 
tion of the instrument. And that means that any agency or organiza- 
tion that is using instruments has to pay just as much attention to 
maintenance and calibration as to snyehitig else. 

A vigorous research and development program should result in sub- 
stantial improvement in instruments for general use on a large scale. 

Part 4: Training. The best instruments in the world are useless 
without persons trained to use them. They must have knowledge of 
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the general construction and functions of the instrument, its calibra- 
tion and limitations. Monitors must have knowledge of the several 
kinds of radiations likely to be encountered and should have consider- 
able facility for interpreting instrument readings in terms of the 
biological effects of the ionizing radiations on and in the body. For 
dealing with sources of the radiations from fallout they need to be 
adept at interpreting decay rates, or the rates at which levels of radio- 
activity change with time. 

It may be that more experienced personnel would be available for 
evaluating monitoring data. They may not, however, be available 
during the early phases of fallout when time is of critical importance. 
Also, the monitor in the field is the person in immediate contact with 
people who must need guidance, information, and perhaps reassur- 
ance, As far as possible he should be able to deal in some measure 
with these activities. 

Mr. Houirtevp. ‘This seems to indicate that there should be a hard 
core of professional people who know what they are doing in this field, 
if we are going to attempt to find out whether areas are contaminated 
and, if so, how much. 

Dr. Bettamy. That is exactly right, people who can distinguish 
between information and misinformation. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Can people of ordinary educational levels be taught 
to read these instruments and evaluate the result ? 

Dr. Betitamy. Yes, they can. Any person of average intelligence 
can doso. You see an example of it right here, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I assure you that the committee believes you are 
more than modest. 

Dr. Betitamy. It seems probable that monitoring from the air can 
best give early information on the location and approximate levels 
of radiation in a fallout pattern. Special training is required for 
this type of monitoring. 

It is suggested that a considerable portion of early monitoring 
functions should be in the hands of persons attached to local govern- 
ment, especially those services that normally deal with emergency 
situations. Volunteer monitors, when available, probably will be 
more useful in later phases of emergency operation, in accompanying 
other emergency services, for more detailed survey of areas needed 
for handling displaced populations, for personnel monitoring and de- 
contamination, and similar duties. 

Training in the techniques of rapid and accurate communications 
under difficult conditions also is essential to all parts of disaster opera- 
tions, as well as being required for all radsafe operations. 

I have listed “Organization” last, Mr. Chairman, intentionally, be- 
‘ause So many people have tried to set up operating organization in 
advance of any idea of what they were trying to do with the organiza- 
tion. I am not speaking of the administrative organization, but an 
operating organization. 

It now seems probable that a combination dispersal-shelter-cover 
program will prove to be the maneuver of choice for achieving maxi- 
mum protection at minimum risk with minimum dislocation, depend- 
ing upon a variety of local situations and timing. 

ices has demonstrated the ineffectiveness of attempting to 
set up operating organization to cope with the civil effects of war- 
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caused disaster in advance of (1) the acceptance of essential planning 
assumptions on the weapons and method of attack and their total civil 
effects; (2) good understanding on the part of officials and citizens 
generally of the capabilities of available weapons; and (3) clear defi- 
nition of the problems of trying to deal with the civil effects of a war- 
caused disaster. There should be, however, a highly competent 
administrative organization with authority commensurate with its 
responsibilities. 

This administrative and plannning organization, building upon the 
clear and definite statements at the presidential level, is then in a 
position to create the understanding and acceptance by the people of 
the need for finding the best solutions possible for the civil effects prob- 
lems created by available weapons of war. 

It has been thought at some local levels that the hard core of operat- 
ing organization should be tied as far as possible into existing ele- 
ments of county and city government. County supervisors and may- 
ors and their emergency services are responsible for local public safety 
in any case and it would seem to be an extravagance to set up dupli- 
cating organization. It is wiser, we think, to augment existing 
services, using Federal aid where and as necessary. 

To interpolate here, there is a chance for some misunderstanding 
here. Lest this be thought to further the old idea that most of civil 
defense is a State and local responsibility, that is not the case, sir. 
This deals with the part of the organization that gets out into the field 
and does the actual work. ‘These are the local people who are already 
responsible and should continue to be so. 

I am personally convinced that a much larger measure of respon- 
sibility must lie at the Federal level. 

Mr. Horirtevp. Now, you speak of that responsibility as a respon- 
sibility for planning and for financing—— 

Dr. Betiamy. Yes, for providing. 

Mr. Hortrrevp (continuing). ‘And for augmenting the organization, 
but not replacing it? 

Dr. Bettamy. That is right. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. In Detroit, for instance, we had testimony where 
the police of Detroit had assumed certain duties in line with their 
regular work, and they had built a large auxiliary police organiza- 
tion, I think something like almost half again their number, which 
would augment their services, and these people were carefully screened 
and carefully trained, and in case of emergency, either local disaster 
or in time of war, they would continue in the job that they know how 
to do and do well, and with the assistance of people which they had 
trained to help them. 

And this is the thing that you are thinking about, rather than hav- 
ing a parallel organization to replace local functioning organizations. 

Dr. Bertamy. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Horirierp. And that would carry out on all the levels of munic- 
ipal government ; that would carry out in the fire department; it would 
carry out in the sanitation department; in the welfare department, and 
so on down the line. 

Dr. Betiamy. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Ho.trtevp. In other words, you would have a cadre of experi- 
enced people there—— 

Dr. Bettamy. Yes. 
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Mr. Hoxirietp (continuing). And you feel that that responsibility 
should be placed in their hands and aid given them, both in the plan- 
ning which would come from the standpoint of the master planning of 
a target area and its approval from the top level of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and then the financing in the fields which go beyond local 
capability ? 

r. Bevtamy. Yes. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I could get a bodyguard to get out of this 
room, there is one other statement. 

Mr. Horirrevp. We will furnish you. We have the deputy chief 
of police here, Mr. Hohmann, and he will escort you to the door. 

o right ahead. 

Dr. Bewtamy. You have got a job. 

It is this, Mr. Chairman. While I fully recognize that very much 
larger sums of money are needed in this area, I am bound to say that 
money is not the only or even the most important need. All of the 
money in the world is not going to make a civil-defense organization 
without a clear understanding of what the problems are and a will to 
do something about it. 

Somewhat concealed in a later statement is a reflection of that 
thought. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. All right. I could not agree with you more 
completely. 

Dr. Bettamy. Recent experience indicates that mere delegation of 
responsibilities for disaster planning and operations is not effective. 
It seems clear, therefore, that personnel should be added to or desig- 
nated from appropriate services at the several jurisdictional levels for 
sole and specific functions in disaster planning. Such persons can 
then be named by their respective services or organization to the 
“compact” administrative and planning organization mentioned in a 
preceding paragraph. 

Following the conclusion of planning phases and initiation of 
operating organization and assignment of operating personnel, due 
attention should be given to where they live and work in relation to 
probable targets, lest they be “absent” in time of need. 

It is thought also that the hard core of a civil defense organization 
should be geared to dealing with natural disasters on a day-to-day 
basis, in part, for its clear need and in part, as continuing training 
and practice for operating in major disaster. 

Lack of specific discussion of such important matters as a dis- 
persal-shelter-cover program, genetic effects, providing for the con- 
tinuity of government, and others, is only because of the limitations 
of time, insufficient facts, whether classified or unclassified, and the 
complexity or nature of the problems to the point where men of good 
will and high competence differ widely in their interpretation of the 
available facts. 

Finally, more than 5 years of effort have not produced a set of oper- 
ating plans for war-caused disaster. If or when such plans are de- 
veloped, every intelligent and concerned citizen will know what his 
particular function and assignments are, and why. This, such citi- 
zens do not know. They will be in a position to realize that, no mat- 
ter where in the Nation they live and work, and no matter where the 
weapons strike, every surviving person is directly and personally 
affected seriously by the social and economic disorganization. : 
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Conclusions to be drawn from this situation can be either very 
reassuring or disturbing in the extreme. Many persons to our per- 
sonal knowledge are drawing conclusions about as follows: 

1. The Federal administrative and legislative branches of Gov- 
ernment do not feel that there is substantial or even slight risk 
of attack, or 

2. There is a very large measure of confidence that the Armed 
Forces will either deter attack, or, if it comes, prevent serious 
damage to the Nation; or 

3. The effects of attack with available weapons, atomic and 
others, are so destructive and disruptive that no effective civilian 
effort could cope with postattack conditions. 

A fourth conclusion could be drawn, but which is near the edge of 
credibility. It is this: The Congress cannot well act in the absence 
of popular demand or appropriate large funds to agencies lacking 
a solid, well-developed and justifiable program, or one which is incon- 
sistent with maintaining a sound economy and adequate support of our 
active defenses. 

The populace must, however, depend upon Federal sources for 
guidance and evaluation of the risk of attack. A unified public re- 
sponse cannot be expected when based on a multitude of high-level 
public and private sources, some of which are inconsistent and indeed 
contradictorv. 

There may be reasons in the area of international relations why 
complete candor with respect to risk of attack is unwise. On the 
other hand, the welfare of the people of this Nation also is important. 
Surely the appropriate divisions of Federal Government can find a 
reasonable compromise in letting it be known that there is or is not a 
clear and present calculated risk of attack. Otherwise, it is our con- 
viction that what is now optimistically called civil defense will ac- 
celerate its present rate of decline. 

Half-way measures have gone quite far enough. Either the prob- 
lems of dealing with the civil effects of full-scale attack should be 
taken seriously and the program augmented or the whole matter 
dropped, and funds diverted into needed projects of lasting benefit. 
Roads, over- and underpasses, schools and hospitals in suitable loca- 
tions, and recreation areas equipped also as reception centers are typi- 
cal examples. 

It is most heartening to see you gentlemen constructively concerned 
with these difficult and complex problems. 

That concludes the statement. 

Mr. Horirretp. Thank you very much, Dr. Bellamy, for that state- 
ment. I wish that that statement could be read by every American, 
and I believe they would have a lot of the fog of misunderstanding 
cleared out of their minds. 

Dr. Bettamy. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hottrrerp. As you said, this is so compact that it could be 
elaborated on for many hours. 

Of course, we cannot take all the hours that we would like on this 
very fascinating and vital subject, but we will take some time to allow 
the committee members to ask you some questions is they desire. 

Mr. Garmatz? 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Chairman, I have only one question. 
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You were speaking about the people. What happens to vegetation 
and things of that nature, Doctor? Could you give me some infor- 
mation on that in just a few words? 

Dr. Betxamy. I did not get that, sir. 

Mr. Garmatz. On this radiation, what happens to vegetation ? 

Dr. Bettamy. What happens to vegetation following exposure to 
radiation? Usually nothing at levels that people get along pretty 
well with. There are some very complex long-range problems that 
would take a long time to get into, but they are related to the amounts 
of certain elements which are damaging to human beings when they 
get inside and which are transmitted either on the surface of leafy 
vegetation or have been taken up by the roots and incorporated into 
the plant. 

That is a long-range problem, sir, that is worrying a lot of people 
continuously, and a lot of work is being done on the problem of 
internal exposure. 

I almost made a speech for you, didn’t I? 

Mr. Garmatz. Now, could you break it down a little, like in the 
farming districts? For instance, in the wheat belts where they have 
wheat and that sort of thing, and in the fields? 

Dr. Betitamy. Let me sum it up this way: 

It has been mentioned that about 1 million square miles would be 
expected to be heavily contaminated. Now, whatever portion of that 
land in square miles is agricultural or food-producing land, some of 
it would certainly be out of use for production for one growing season, 
and some of it for perhaps several growing seasons. 

What we are trying to learn is how to decontaminate it and make 
it available at once for food production. 

Mr. Hoxtrretp. There is an element known as strontium 90, which 
is the element which does contaminate growing vegetation and which 
can be transferred to animals such as milk cows and chickens and 
come out in the milk and in the eggs and be absorbed by human beings, 
and the properties absorbed by the bone marrow, is there not ? 

Dr. Betiamy. Yes, sir. Now you are getting technical with me, 
Mr. Chairman. Strontium 90 is the element to which I referred. It 
is a bad actor because it acts as calcium does. And in both animals 
and plants it will do in their bodies what calcium does. 

In an animal, that means it gets into the bones. The bones are 
where most of the blood cells are formed, and hence this stuff settles 
out there. It should do about what the radium did to the radium dial 
painters. 

Mr. Hoxtrtep. In other words, it destroys the red corpuscles, and 
so forth ? 

Dr. Bettamy. It destroys the sources from which they are made, 
their source of supply. 

Mr. Horirteiy. You have given us a very sobering picture, Dr. 
Bellamy. But from my knowledge of the testimony of other out- 
standing scientists, such as Dr. Teller, Dr. Libby, Dr. Rabi, Dr. Oppen- 
heimer, and other men of that caliber of learning, I know that your 
testimony is harmonious with theirs, and therefore it is to be received 
with a great deal of belief on the part of the poor laymen like myself, 
who have not had the advantage of scientific learning. . 

Now, Mr. Lipscomb, do you have any questions? 
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Mr. Lapscoms. I just wanted to add my thanks for the committee, 
too, Doctor, for a very excellent statement. You gave us a lot to 
think about. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. Doctor, Mr. Roback of our staff would like to direct 
some questions to you at this time before you leave. 

Excuse me. Mr. Kilgore first. 

Mr. Kiteore. Doctor, I would like to join with the chairman and 
the other members of the committee in expressing my particular ap- 
preciation for your testimony. 

I think the chairman was eminently correct when he said that it 
would certainly be a wonderful thing if everyone in the country had 
an opporounity to hear or review the testimony. 

I wonder this: Noting that your statement was jointly prepared 
with Dean Warren, of the school of medicine, brings to my mind this 
sort of situation. Most people who have fairly close contact with 
their family doctors naturally have a great deal of reliance on them 
for matters that are medical and matters that are technical. 

I wonder to what extent, by way of seminars or through medical 
associations and other methods, the medical profession of the Nation 
is being fairly well advised currently of the information that is ac- 
cumulated in this field, which also will permit it to get in the hands 
of the people. 

Dr. Resttarr. They are; yes, sir. The American Medical Associ- 
ation has a very active committee in this area. Very recently they 
devoted a whole issue of their professional journal to etvil-diefense 
matters. And I think as a profession they are probably more aware 
of the implications of atomic warfare than any of the other pro- 
fessions. 

Mr. KrreorE. Doctor, doesn’t that afford a very fine means of getting 
information in the hands of the public generally, having the individ- 
ual contact that people have with their doctors and the reliance that 
they have on their judgment ? 

Dr. Betxamy. Yes. 

There is one bottleneck there, however. Medical men are human 
beings first, and about the same percentage of them take their civil 
defense about as seriously as the rest of the population. 

Mr. Kicore. I can understand that. They are very busy, also. 

Mr. Houtrietp. Mr. Roback. 

Mr. Rosack. Dr. Bellamy, in view of your testimony on instru- 
mentation, I would like to ask you for your comment on this portion 
of testimony from Dr. Ralph Lapp. 

You are, I assume, acquainted with Dr. Lapp. 

Dr. Bettamy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rogzack. I was trying to ascertain from him the skill required 
or the degree of training required in reading instruments, whether 
it be either measures of density or accumulated dosage. 

Dr. Lapp made this comment : 


Some of these instruments are extremely simple to read. These little pocket 
meters cost less than $10. 


Then he went on a little bit later and said: 


This instrument is very reliable. I drop it on the floor, as I have several times, 
duck it in water, and it does not discharge. It is a kind of foolproof instrument. 
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Dr. Bettamy. You have not given me enough of the specifications. 
I still do not know what the instrument is supposed to do. 

Mr. Houtrretp. This was a small dosimeter, a pencil type. 

Dr. BetuAmy. Does it measure in feet, inches, or hundreds of thou- 
sands of an inch? What is its sensitivity ? 

Mr. Houirrevp. I do not believe he gave that. 

Mr. Rosack. It was a quartz fiber pocket instrument. It was a 
sid tleat it little pocket instrument that he carried around. What we are trying 
to get for the record here is whether the question of reading these 
instruments requires special training or is just a matter that every 
individual ought to be acquainted with. 

Dr. Bettamy. No, sir. It does not take special training to learn 
to read an instrument, and anyone who could learn to read a clock can 
learn to read a dosimeter or a meter, but not anyone would be able to 
know whether the clock is on time, whether it is fast or slow or some- 
thing else wrong with it. 
the. Nation Now, for the little dosimeter, I think I now know the one you are 
eek te. ac, talking about. é 

thar hands Mr. Hoxirrevp. It registers accumulative dose. 
| Dr. Betiamy. It registers accumulative dose. 
Mr. Hourrretp. Rather than density. 
Dr. Berzamy. Rather than rate, yes. It is the speedometer mileage 
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s of getting _ Mr. Rosack. You made the statement in your testimony that after 

ne andivid. 5 years, we do not have any operational perenne. _ Now, is that with 
reference to the Federal Civil Defense Administration ? 


liance that Dr. BettAmy. That is with reference to me; it is with reference to 


you; it is with reference to Federal Civil Defense. It is with reference 
to every State and City and county. 

I can answer the question this way: If the signal went off right 
now, what would you do? 

Mr. Rosack. I will, therefore, ask you this question in lieu of an 
answer. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Rosack. Is it your concept that operational planning is dis- 
tributed to every jurisdiction in the country ? ; 

Dr. Bettamy. Operational planning certainly must be in part dis- 
tributed to and in part developed by every community in the Nation. 
Just the passive acceptance does not make an operating plan. It takes 
participation. 
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Dr. Bettamy. I do not know whether they do or not. 

Mr. Rozacx. Is it possible that those agencies which are vested with 
the responsibility, at least the Federal responsibility, have a basic lack 
of comprehension of what an opersHonal plan is? Is that a possible 
inference from your testimony ? 

Dr. Bettamy. That is possible, and I suspect it applies in some 
cases, certainly not in others. 

But getting back to the other matter of information that is reliable 
and consistent enough to warrant preparation, I am_ wondering 
whether you and I as citizens, whether we be Mr. State Civil Defense 
or Mr. Federal or Mr. County Civil Defense, whether we can rely 
on our own sources of information as to how clear and present the 
risk of attack is; to what extent must we depend upon those sources 
of Government whose business it is to assay those matters? 

Mr. Hotrretp. May I comment on that, Dr. Bellamy? And this 
refers to the No. 1 of the three points that you made: “The Federal 
adminstrative and legislative branches of Government do not feel 
that there is a substantial or even slight risk of attack.” 

You state this as a conclusion which might be drawn by many 
people, and I certainly agree with you. 

Dr. Betiamy. It is a reporter’s account of what I have heard them 
say. 

Mr. Hotirizip. Yes. And I agree with you, and the committee has 
run into this same type of feeling. 

Now, let me say this, that I am convinced that both the executive 
and the legislative branches of Government feel that there is a sub- 
stantial chanc ‘e that there will be an attack; otherwise, we would be 
derelict in our duty by appropriating at the rate of about $35 billion 
a year for military offense and defense just on that assumption, and 
therefore we do believe that there is a substantial likelihood of 
attack as long as the Soviet purpose remains the same and as long 
as their attitude remains the same in the family of nations. 

But it is one of the inconsistencies which this committee seeks to 
dispel or reveal or bring to the attention so forcibly that something will 
be done about it, that notw ithstanding that assumption and the spend- 
ing on that basis, here is a part of our total defense structure which in 
our opinion is very important and which is ignored. 

Dr. Bertamy. Yes. I 

Mr. Hottrtevp. Let me say this, that if the basic assumption which 
causes us to spend $35 billion for military expenses each year is a 
valid one, then we should devote more time, more attention and more 
prestige, as you suggest here, to the organization, more leadership at 
the top level, and more acknowledgment of this correlating factor by 
both the executive and legislative branches, and to give w hat you have 
suggested be given, a unified Federal leadership in this field and an 
acceptance of ‘the responsibility. 

That is what this committee is so concerned about, that if one as- 
sumption is valid, that we spend $35 billion a year on, certainly this 
other assumption is valid where we could spend a much lesser amount 
and give a great deal more personal chance of survival to the people 
who are paying the taxes to produce the $35 billion expenditure. 

Dr. Bettamy. I fully agree with you, Mr. Chairman, ard on the 
personal basis I have used the same argument you have just advanced 
to support my personal conviction, that there is a real risk of attack. 
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Mr. Houtrrevp. And a great inconsistency in the attitude on the one 
hand toward an aggressive—not aggressive, but a vigorous military 
consideration of that hazard, and a complete ignoring of this other 
hazard. 

Dr. Bettamy. Yes. Should we say a slight inconsistency as be- 
tween saying and doing? 

Mr. Howirrerp. That is right. 

Now, on your No. 2 proposition, you say: 

There is a very large measure of confidence that the Armed Forces will either 
deter attack or, if it comes, prevent serious damage to the Nation. 


Now, I think the hearings of this committee have brought out into 
the open, testimony such as we had today from Admiral Low and the 
other military witnesses, and we have had previous testimony: of the 
same type in Washington from the Chiefs of Staff, in which they 
very plainly say that the Armed Forces cannot deter attack to the 
point of guaranteeing us against breakthrough, either from the sea 
or the air, and that if it does occur, there will be serious damage to 
the Nation, and furthermore, that they cannot spare men and equip- 
ment to do the job of civil defense. 

So that is one of the things that this committee, I believe, has ac- 
complished. 

Third, you say: 

The effects of attack with available weapons, atomic and others, are so 
destructive and disruptive that no effective civilian effort could cope with the 
postattack conditions. 

I believe that we have proven that if this problem is tackled as 
Americans tackle all other difficult and complex problems, that there 
are things that can be done, sensible, practical things within the range 
of our economic capability, which will give to the people in the urban 
centers of our Nation a chance to survive where, in my opinion today, 
they have very little in case of attack. 

Dr. Bettamy. I fully agree again, Mr. Chairman. 

All three of those statements, let me make clear, are just a re- 
porter’s account of what I have heard, what I have picked up in 
moving about the State and the country. 

Mr. Ropacx. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hottrrerp. Mr. Roback. 

Mr. Rosacx. I would like to get an evaluation from Dr. Bellamy 
of radiological defense as a part of civil defense and how important 
or how instrumental is radiological defense to civil defense. 

Dr. Bettamy. The radiological services in a civil defense operation 
I think are pretty close to No. 1 for the first day or two. Ones the 
operation is underway, once the areas of heavy contamination have 
been delineated and evaluated, the radiological services will step back 
a little and other services go into action on the basis of what those 
findings are. 

Then the function of the radiological safety is that of helping along 
the other services that are so urgently needed, and medical and the 
welfare, and so on down the list. 

Then after some weeks or months, when a little reorganization has 
taken place, this shall be the job of finding out what it is we are up 
against in the way of rehabilitating land, domestic animals, and 
people. 

72796—56—pt. 6—20 
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Mr. Rosacx. Now, what would be the magnitude of planning effort 
that would be involved in formulating a naikanal radiological defense 
plan ¢ 

Dr. Betnamy. The magnitude of the effort ? 

Mr. Ropack. Yes. 

Dr. Bettamy. Well, for a person of just average intelligence like 
me, it takes about, oh, a month to 6 weeks just to sit down and think 
through once the implicati ions of atomic warfare. It will take a little 
longer to try to draw conclusions as to what you can do about it. 

If you are lucky, 10 percent of those conclusions will be workable. 

I am not sure of the full import of your question, sir. 

Mr. Rosack. It is a predicate for anoehie question. That has to 
do with what is involved in formulating a national radiological 
defense plan. 

Dr. Bettamy. What is involved first of all is the kind of informa- 
tion that has been available to the entire public, some of it, since 
1945, and substantially all of it since 1950, with the one exception of 
the actual physical demonstration of fallout, which is first; the amount 
of radioactive material that is created per kiloton of weapon power. 
That can be found in the Effects of Atomic Weapons. If you want 
it, it is table 8.10. The other is the knowledge of decay rates. 

Now, actually, sir, since a few days after the first w eapon went off 
back in 1945, for any person of imagination, substantially everything 
I have said to date could have been said then. 

Mr. Ropack. Are you aware that 10 years from that date the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration has contracted with the University 
of California to make the initial investigations, at least, for the for- 
mulation of such a program ? 

Dr. Beitamy. I have heard of it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rosack. Are you familiar with the scope and the reference of 
the contract ? 

Dr. BeLtamy. Somewhat, probably not well enough to furnish any 
very useful comment here. 

Mr. Roxzack. If that is the case, Mr. Chairman, I will not ask for 
a comment. 

But I would like to bring the question in. And if you desire not 
to answer it 

Dr. Bettamy. That was my real reason, sir, to duck the question. 
| Laughter. ] 

Mr. Ropack. I will state the question for the record. 

In your opinion, is the scope of that contract with the University 
an appropriate and manageable directive for the University ? 

Dr. Bettamy. May I duck that one, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Houuirrery. Dr. Bellamy, you certainly have the right to limit 
your testimony in any way you see fit. This committee would cer- 

tainly never impose upon you in any way. 

Dr. Betiamy. If I thought it would be really helpful, I would be 
glad to go into it, but 

Mr. Hotierenp. We are so grateful for the years of learning which 
you have devoted to this subject and your contribution, and I speak 
also as a member of the Atomic Energy Committee, the Joint Com- 
mittee of the House and Senate, having known of your work for 
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many years. We are so grateful to you for the contribution that you 
ave made to this Nation that we respect you very highly. 

Dr. Betnamy. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rogpacx. Mr. Chairman, I want to make clear that this was not 
for the purpose of embarrassing Dr. Bellamy or questioning the com- 
petence of the university, but merely to indicate what some of the 
possible tasks of the civil defense agency could be, the tasks which are 
not now being performed. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. The question of our staff member was a proper 
question, sir, and your answer was a proper answer. 

Dr. Betitamy. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. We will go into the matter of the substance of this 
question with the pees that are involved, later on. 

Dr. Bewwamy. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Directly involved, I might say. 

Are there further questions from the committee ? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Ho.irretp. We will excuse you, sir. 
witness. 

Dr. Bettamy. Again, I must express m 
group of people from the Congress are stall 
in this very important and complex area. 

Mr. Houtriretp. We are determined to do the best possible job, sir, in 
this field. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Hotirtevp. At this time we have reached the end of our list of 
witnesses. We got along somewhat better today than we did yester- 
day. We had scheduled Mr. Howard Earl. We had also hoped that 
Dr. Stafford Warren could be with us, and Dr. Frank R. Schade, of 
the Governor’s advisory committee on civil defense, and regional 
service chief of the medical organization. 

We have the Navy Radiological Defense Laboratory on our list for 
Thursday. We will not be in session tomorrow. 

We have their staff, including their commanding officer and some 
very fine scientists from the Navy Radiological Defense Laboratory, 
which is the most outstanding radiological laboratory in the world, 
and I am proud that we have it here in California. 

We also have the Honorable Stanley Pierson, State Director of Civil 
Defense, and the Stanford Research Institute on our list for Thursday. 

We have time on our hands, and I have told Mr. Ear] that he might 
testify on Thursday. But I wonder, Mr. Earl, if we could not get 
over some parts of your testimony, as long as it is quite extensive, this 
afternoon. Would it be possible for you to give us some part of your 
testimony this afternoon ? 

Mr. Earu. Mr. Chairman, I just looked around the room, and I find 
that I have my assistant here, and he was the one that was going to 
put on the 20-minute discourse on one of the—probably the best civil 
defense program that we have in the area. 

Mr. Hotirtevp. That would be fine. 

I would like to utilize the time, because, as you know, we are short 
of time. I appreciate your coming. 

Mr. Earu. Because of our arrangements this noon, I let some of 
my folks out, and they are out in the field right now. 

Mr. Hottrrexp. I see. 

All right, Mr. Earl. 
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FURTHER STATEMENT OF HOWARD EARL, DIRECTOR, DISASTER- 
CIVIL DEFENSE AUTHORITY, COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES, CALIF. ; 
ACCOMPANIED BY CORBETT LONG, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF CIVIL 
DEFENSE, LOS ANGELES COUNTY, CALIF. 


Mr. Earu. Honorable chairman and members of the committee, this 
is Mr. Corbett Long, my assistant, and I have requested him to give 
you that portion of the testimony which describes the activities of 
Los Angeles County and Los Angeles City, plus the other cities of 
the county in the establishment of the petroleum transportation sup- 
ply committee. 

This is one of the finest examples, I believe, that exists in the whole 
country of welding industry into the civil defense organization for 
the benefit of the public and to underwrite a successful operation. 

This is one of the programs that has gone on in this area for the 
past 2 years, and the Salitnation of the establishment of this com- 
mittee will be brought to your attention through the reading of this 
report, which, by the way, was prepared by Mr. Colegrove, whom you 
heard on the city program yesterday, but who is the chairman of 
the county and cities planning board’s transportation committee and 
the petroleum supply committee of that board. 

Mr. Howrrietp. We will be glad to hear from you, sir. 

Mr. Earl, as I look over this statement, this is quite a technical dis- 
sertation on what you have done in the control of your petroleum and 
transportation aed distribution, and it seems to me that it is something 
that could be inserted in the record, because it deals with what appears 
to be a very worthwhile handling of this particular subject. 

I wonder if we could insert the rest of this in the record and let 
us summarize the salient meaning of this in terms of your program. 

Mr. Earu. I believe you conlat do that, Mr. Chairman; whatever 
you desire. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Yes. It is quite lengthy, and it is getting late. I 
felt if there is anything in this presentation here which you wish to 
stress from the standpoint of policy or procedure, we would be glad 
to hear from you on it. 

Mr. Ear. We have heard, since your committee has met in Los 
Angeles, of the lack of actual working out of an operating program 
within the civil defense structure, and what we have before us now 
in this report is a demonstration of an operating organization which 
has been established within the civil defense structure in southern 
California within the past 2 years. 

The committee organized first in Los Angeles and Orange Counties 
included all the oil companies, both the independents and the larger 
groups, and then with the encouragement of the State of California 
regional office and the Sacramento office, we have expanded the opera- 
tion so that the committees now operate in all of the counties in south- 
ern California. 

We have established another committee in San Diego, for San 
Diego and Imperial Counties, in Redlands for San Bernardino and 
Riverside Counties, in Bakersfield for Kern, Mono, and Inyo Counties, 
and in Santa Barbara for Ventura, Santa Barbara, and San Luis 
Obispo Counties. 
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SASTER- The industry has organized along very definite lines of setting up 
CALIF. ; controls over the products that are in the tanks in the ground, in stor- 
\F CIVIL age, and they find that we have in the ground in service stations a suf- 
ficient petroleum supply to last us for 72 hours to take care of all 
needs in an emergency, a civil emergency, without having to draw any 


tee, this away from the military or from the industries’ commitments to other 
| to give civil agencies outside the State. a 

vities of They have the men all signed up under civil defense, and they are 
cities of all assigned places to report to put this organization in service the 
ion sup- moment the alert arises. 

They have an accounting system wherein a Standard Oil truck, for 
1e whole instance, can drive into a Shell base station and pick up gasoline and 
tion for deliver it to a Richfield retail outlet, and the whole thing in the county 
ation. would be taken care of in a clearinghouse, as a bank handles checks. 
. for the They have a system whereby, with the coming of an alert, all sta- 
his com- tions are closed down and then only the emergency vehicles and civil- 
x of this defense vehicles can draw gasoline, and they will draw the gasoline 
hom you on the basis of this civil-defense identification card and its number, 
rman of and that accounting system has all been set up. 


ttee and So that is an illustration of one of the finest operatable organiza- 
tions that we have in the civil-defense picture. It is one of the most 
vital industries, of course you realize, and it is very important and it 
ical dis- is something that the city of Los Angeles and the county of Los An- 
eum and geles are very proud of. et 
mething | We feel that we are about 2 years ahead of the country in this, that 
‘appears we have set a standard which is being taken up now by other civil- 
defense jurisdictions throughout the Nation, and probably our success 
| and let with this organization here is setting a pattern for the Nation. 
‘ogram. I think that is about the analysis of it. 
vhatever (The report referred to is as follows :) 


1 I ACCOMPLISHMENT OF THE PETROLEUM TRANSPORTATION SupPLyY COMMITTEE IN THE 
r late. Los ANGELES Bastn AREA 


| wish to 
be glad 4 By J. B. Colegrove, transportation and logistics officer, city of Los Angeles OCD, 


subcommittee chairman, transportation, Los Angeles County and Cities Civil 
Defense Planning Board 


t in Los 
Consideration of the dependence of the entire economy in the Los Angeles Basin 


program upon petroleum products became very apparent to the planning board as soon as 
> us now § it had considered the transportation problems of the area. 

ym which A number of conferences were held with executives of various oil companies 
southern and many of the civil defense directors to define the conditions surrounding the 


activities of the petroleum industry in the Los Angeles metropolitan area. The 
following specific conditions were found to apply to all segments of the industry. 


Counties 5 1. All oil company activity in southern California is to all intents and purposes 

1e larger controlled from their Los Angeles offices. 

alifornia 2. Economies within the industry have resulted in the adoption of specific 

he opera- marketing and distribution practices throughout the entire area. 

. pe 3. The individual oil companies operate their marketing and distribution sys- 

in south- tems with a disregard of political boundaries inasmuch as they sell service and 

products to all of the people of southern California. 

for San 4% 4. The petroleum industry felt that the industry could not afford duplication 

Jino and of control groups for each of the many levels of civil defense and the many civil- 
: defense organizations. Consequently, they were insisting upon a common focal 

Counties, point for civil-defense activity on their part. 


San Luis 5. The industry stood prepared to participate in civil-defense activity provided 
arrangements could be made so that they were presented with a clear-cut task, 
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6. There was a recognition of the need to sit down with the industry and 
develop and define the civil-defense task in view of the already considerable com- 
mitment that the industry had in the national-defense effort. 

As the two largest entities in the Los Angeles Basin area whose boundaries 
contained the production and marketing facilities of the petroleum industry, 
the city of Los Angeles and the county of Los Angeles agreed to work together 
to accomplish the creation of an adequate petroleum organization meeting the 
requirements of disaster. 

Consequently in 1952 the city of Los Angeles wrote to the presidents of the 
45 oil companies operating in the Los Angeles market and requested the assign- 
ment of an executive from each to the civil defense petroleum transportation 
supply committee which would develop the methods and plans by which the 
petroleum industry of the area would participate in civil defense. 

The committee was organized with members representing the industry from 
the oil companies in the Los Angeles market. The officers of the committee were 
elected from the representatives of the oil companies with the exception of the 
secretary who was and is the civil defense member from the Office of Civil 
Defense, City of Los Angeles. 

The following points were given consideration in determining the objectives 
of the petroleum transportation supply committee: 

1. The desirability of having petroleum vehicles assembled in offstreet parking 
on oil company property where trained personnel and special fire-fighting equip- 
ment is available. . 

2. The problem of maintaining certain local origin movements of aircraft fuels 
to military installations at some distance. 

8. The problem of certain general market movements of petroleum products 
into neighboring States to prevent any interruption of the economy within those 
market areas. 

4. The universal desire to protect and conserve petroleum vehicles from the 
effects of disaster, to insure the availability for disaster relief and the rapid 
restoration of the normal economy. 

5. The dependence of essential commodity flows and services on the petroleum 
industry for motor fuels. 

6. The absolute necessity of supply arrangements to permit and insure relief 
at the disaster scene by all emergency services. 

7. The need to provide insurance of prompt, efficient handling of pipeline 
breakdown by means of organizational planning. 

8. The vital importance of utilizing normal management channels to best 
employ the resources of the industry. 

9. Civil defense must be in a position to assist in the use and conservation of 
petroleum resources. 

After thoroughly exploring and considering the foregoing, the committee 
established the following two objectives: 

1. To maintain a workable plan of procedure should a declared or undeclared 
war or other major declared disaster strike the area for which the committee 
is responsible. 

2. This plan must be such as to enable the committee to work smoothly as a 
unit with civil defense to accomplish the following functions: 

(a) The fulfillment of civil defense needs for petroleum supplies. 

(0) The expedited movement of petroleum products to points of need that may 
be designated by civil defense and national-defense authorities. 

(c) The establishment of location and availability of petroleum vehicles 
(rail, truck, or marine) so that the flow of petroleum products to meet com- 
mitments can be readily expedited. 

(d) The creation and establishment of specialist committees covering the 
five following activities : 

(1) Management of. the resource. 
(2) Service communications. 

(3) Accounting and recording. 
(4) Facilities utilization. 

(5) Damage control and repair. 

(e) The securing on an immediate availability basis of necessary personnel 
for emergency service handling matters pertaining to necessary product supply, 
distribution and movement. 

This industrial committee with civil defense guidance undertook the task 
of aiding and assisting to the fullest in the coordination of petroleum supplies 
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and transportaton so that the maximum amount of required products will be 
available in the shortest possible time as designated by the extent and severity 
of the disaster. 

Some of the organizational requirements were made difficult by the problem 
existing in that in some companies the concerned individuals were responsible 
to their company for its marketing operation over the entire Pacific coast area. 
In other cases the company’s practices had developed marketing coverage for 
all of the Rocky Mountain States as well as southern California. 

It was therefore decided that the committee would concentrate first on the 
1,200-square-mile Los Angeles target area and upon completion of resource 
assessment there and establishment of procedures within that area to expand 
the committee’s work throughout the balance of Los Angeles and Orange 
Counties. 

In 1954 the Civil Defense Petroleum Transportation Suppy Committee com- 
pleted a manual of operations for the industry which outlines: 

1. Functions and responsibilities of the committee. 

2. Functions and duties of the management group. 

8. Functions, duties, and responsibilities of the petroleum representatives 
assigned to civil defense control centers. 

4. Function and duties of various plant superintendents and other supervi- 
sory personnel in relation to the petroleum representatives at control centers. 

5. Functions and duties of the damage control and repair organization 
during emergencies. 

6. Functions and methods by which existing accounting procedures would 
be utilized during emergency (this included clear provision for the exchange of 
products amgngst the companies. Also provisions for the exchange of man- 
power and equipment). 

7. The way in which retail outlets would be used during emergencies. 

This operation manual embodied all of the plan for the civil defense petro- 
leum supply organization and is sufficiently complete when accompanied by 
the necessary directory of fueling points to enable the industry to adequately 
support all levels of civil defense. It has been approved and accepted by the 
oil companies and the political jurisdictions served by the Los Angeles County 
and Cities Civil Defense Planning Board, as well as the State office of civil 
defense. 

The committee, utilizing the records and resources of the oil companies, deter- 
mined the locations of over 1,700 points within the target area where each of 
the underground storages of petroleum products in amounts in excess of 7,500 
gallons were available. Map studies were made of these locations in relation 
to the extent of the problem presented by both natural disaster and atomic or 
thermonuclear warfare. 

Further studies were made at the conclusion of 3-day holiday periods to 
determine the on-hand amounts of fuels remaining in these storages. 

By very conservative estimates it was finally established that it was impos- 
sible (by any theoretical loss projection developed) to reduce the amount of 
available fuel below the point where a 72-hour supply of fuel existed for all 
civil defense and emergency service vebicles. 

The utilization of the storages present in the retail outlets completely 
relieves refinery and pipeline complexes of any civil-defense demand during the 
initial periods of attack when the military requirements will place such a 
tremendous drain upon the refinery pipeline and bulk storage resources of the 
industry. 

Both the city and county civil defense representatives on the committee were 
entirely in agreement with the industry representatives at a very early date 
that the petroleum industry could not confine operations within any political 
boundaries. It is well to point out that the petroleum industry follows a pattern 
that is present in all industrial-commercial enterprises wherein political bound- 
aries are completely ignored in their operations except for tax purposes and 
accounting. It is curious to note that in the Los Angeles Basin this is also 
true of the general population inasmuch as almost without exception people 
live within the confines of one political jurisdiction and work in another. 

Presentation to the Los Angeles County and Cities Civil Defense Planning 
Board at the annual meeting attended by mayors and city managers of all 
member entities of the accomplishments of this industrial committee resulted 
in an agreement that the work of the committee must be extended over the 
12 southern California counties if the petroleum industry was to be in a 
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position to adequately perform the duties of it requested by Federal, State, and 
locai requirements. 

Therefore, the Los Angeles County representative was requested to canvass 
the 12 southern California county civil-defense organizations and to secure 
their agreement to the extension of the planning and organizational efforts of 
this industrial group. This was accomplished and the committee set about 
planning the formation and establishment of similar operating management 
groups within existing submarket areas. 

These additional committees have been established as indicated below: 

San Diego for San Diego and Imperial Counties. 

Redlands for San Bernardino and Riverside Counties. 

Bakersfield for Kern, Mono, and Inyo Counties, 

Santa Barbara for Ventura, Santa Barbara, and San Luis Obispo Counties. 

The last of these petroleum transportation supply committees was established 
at Santa Barbara 60 days ago. While considerable information has already 
been assembled, it is needless to say that these committees working under the 
guidance of the Los Angeles committee members, who without exception are 
composed of the people in the individual oil companies to whom the outlying 
committee members report within their own companies, the outlying committees 
have just begun the tremendous task of assessing and adjusting the pattern of 
organization in the area for which they are responsible. 

The necessity for uniform control of the petroleum products in the area has long 
been recognized and each of the individual oil company installations comes under 
the control of the civil-defense control center in whose area they exist. The oil 
companies have men in the field who supervise and handle groups of these in- 
stallations in all cases regardless of whether they are company owned or con- 
tract dealers. Arrangements have been made so that these fieldmen of the oil 
companies are enrolled in civil defense for the specific purpose of controlling the 
retail storages upon which civil defense is dependent for the period of the 
military warning yellow as well as the first several hours of the postdisaster 
period. They have been instructed to work with and through the civil defense 
authorities in the on-the-scene control centers. 

Here again because of the way in which this particular resource is inter- 
locked with all segments of the economy throughout southern California, it has 
been found essential to utilize the organization and management channels built 
up over many years by the industry as being the most effective, efficient, and 
economical that they have been able to devise to date. The city and county 
of Los Angeles, working together, have taken advantage of the cooperation of 
this very efficient industrial group to achieve a basic service organization pos- 
sessing maximum flexibility which is available to civil defense 20 minutes or 20 
years from now. 

Because of the industrial commercial practices which have spread a uniform 
marketing organization across the many communities involved, it was found 
necessary to undertake the formation of this vitally essential supply and move- 
ment service as a Los Angeles County and Cities Civil Defense Planning Board 
project in order that the industry could be presented with a plan of emergency 
operation which is extremely flexible, has maximum simplicity, and is capable of 
immediate operation. 

It is the feeling of the civil-defense representatives who have worked with 
the committee and of the planning board that this effort is some 2 years ahead 
of any other civil defense organizational effort. We feel that this industrial 
group has given us the most outstanding and effective committee that could be 
assembled. 

The pattern established by this committee is one that is being used in pro- 
jection of other commodity planning and operational groups whose problems are 
almost exactly parallel. 

It is felt that it is well to emphasize the point that in this instance there has 
been achieved an across-the-board cooperation between all levels of a large 
group of local governments and industry. Both the county and the city of Los 
Angeles are very proud of this joint effort. 


Mr. Horirterp. As I glanced through this and listened to your testi- 
mony, it is an evidence that there has been a great deal of work done 
in this particular field. 

I will ask you this question : 
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You have confidence, then, that as far as this particular area is con- 
cerned, you have good coordination throughout region No. 1% 

Mr. Ear. Yes, sir. 

This organization is set up in a manner that in an extreme emer- 
gency, war-caused emergency, it becomes the Region 1 Petroleum 
Committee. 

Mr. Houirretp. And you have the complete cooperation of the oil 
companies on this? 

Mr. Earu. One hundred percent; yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrterp. One hundred percent / 

Mr. Earu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirtetp. There is no resistance on their part ? 

Mr. Earu. There is no resistance whatever. 

Mr. Houirtevp. In other words, it has been worked out with them, 
and they are agreeable to go into the program and support it whole- 
heartedly ? 

Mr. Eart. They presented this to us on a platter as being a civil- 
defense operation. Of course, the credit goes to Mr. Colegrove, who 
has been the secretary of this organization throughout. He has worked 
very closely with my office. In fact, the county furnishes the quarters 
for the meetings, and also in the Command Post exercise coming in 
July 1956, this committee is going to mobilize and work with Civil 
Defense in that operation to test out the validity of their organization. 

I started to say a moment ago that it is organized as the State Region 
1 Petroleum Supply Transportation Committee, but it is so set up 
that we can break out from that structure the necessary working 
organization to handle a local disaster situation. 

For instance, if we have a flood or a fire disaster in Los Angeles or 
Orange Counties, the sector—I believe the State calls that a sector in 
their new regional organization—that sector could be broken off from 
the main petroleum committee and serve the Civil Defense of these 
two counties. 

Mr. Houirretp. Now, who would give the orders to set those in 
motion ? 

Mr. Ear. The legislative bodies or the control bodies of the local 
governments have that authority under their police authority, or 
police power, for anything under a major disaster or war-caused dis- 
aster, in which case the State would have the authority. 

Mr. Houtrrervp. Thank you for that. And it will be published in 
your testimony in its entirety. 

Mr. Earu. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hoxirtetp. Now, do you have any other segments of your pre- 
sentation which you can present at this time? 

Mr. Earut. I do not. I do not have any more files with me, and I 
made the arrangements since noon to put the rest of it on on Thursday 
when we are heard again. 

Mr. Houirrevp. All right. 

_Do you consider this your presentation as was indicated on the spe- 
cial subject reports, industrial defense program ? 

Mr. Earu. That was keyed into the presentation of the county or- 
ganization, which I am going to give on Thursday, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hoxtrtexp. I see. 

Allright, Mr. Earl. Thank you for your testimony on this. 
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We will look forward to having the rest of your testimony, then, 
on Thursday. 

Mr. Earu. Fine, sir. And I thank you very much for considering 
it Thursday. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Thank you both for your testimony, gentlemen. 

Mr. Earu. Thank you. 

Mr. Ho.irteip. We will be in recess tomorrow because of the Me- 
morial Day services throughout our area, and will try to get started a 
little earlier on Thursday, at 9: 30, if it is possible, with the witnesses. 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. We will start and carry through and finish our 
hearings on Thursday. 

The meeting is adjourned. ’ 

(Whereupon, at 3:35 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene qT 


at 9:30 a. m., Thursday, May 31, 1956.) a 
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THURSDAY, MAY 31, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MILITARY OPERATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess at 9:45 a. m., in the 
Police Department Auditorium, First and Los Angeles Streets, Los 
Angeles, Calif., Hon. Chet Holifield (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Holifield and Lipscomb. 

Also present: Mrs. Christine Davis, staff director, House Commit- 
tee on Government Operations; Michael Balwan, staff director, Sub- 
committee on Military Operations; Herbert Roback, director of in- 
vestigations; and Earl J. Morgan, staff member. 

Mr. Houtrretp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

This is a continuation of the hearings of the Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Operations, the third day and last day in Los Angeles. 

We have as our first witness this morning a very distinguished gen- 
tleman in the scientific field, Dr. Stafford Warren, of the University 
of California at Los Angeles, who is a biophysicist and a member of 
many advisory boards and consultant to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the Governor’s advisory board, Mayor Poulson’s advisory board, 
and director of a large research organization which has as its function 
the checking on the tests in Nevada; he is so distinguished in so many 
lines that I will not attempt to give in detail all of his connections. 

However, he is here this morning in a personal capacity, and we 
will ask Dr. Warren to feel free to testify in any way that you would 
like to testify this morning, Dr. Warren. 

Before you start, I might say that the other two members of our 
congressional subcommittee did not originally plan for a third day’s 
hearing. In fact, we did not plan for a third day’s hearing, either, 
but the need to have additional witnesses made it necessary and so we 
had to excuse our other two congressional colleagues, Congressman 
Garmatz, of Maryland, and Congressman Kilgore, of Texas, to fly 
back the night before last to the capital, and they have committee 
duties today and tomorrow in Washington. 

So Congressman Lipscomb and I will be present during the day’s 
hearings. 

Now, Dr. Warren, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF DR. STAFFORD L. WARREN, DEAN, SCHOOL OF 
MEDICINE, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 


Dr. Warren. Thank you, Mr. Holifield and Mr. Lipscomb. 
{ appreciate coming as a private citizen with some background 
and experience, and would like to emphasize the fact that I represent 
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ho organization, not because T would find difficulty in such repre- 
sentation, but because I would like to present my personal point of 
view to the committee, a point of view which is perhaps conditioned 
somewhat by the experience which I had during the war in the Man- 
hattan Engineering District as its chief medical officer and as the 
leader of the War Department’s special detachment in Nagasaki and 
Hiroshima, where I arrived 1 month after the detonation with a 
party to review what had happened, particularly in terms of the cas- 
ualties, the amount of physical damage, and the possibilities of de- 
fense, both from the standpoint of the Armed Forces and the civilian 
population. 

As you well know, we first met at Bikini during the Joint Task 
Force 1 operation, when you were a member of the congressional 
observation team on the Haven, which was the home ship for the radi- 
ological safety program. 

Mr. Houtrietp. That was 10 years ago, Dr. Warren. 

Dr. WarrkEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. In July. 

Dr. Warren. A long and yet, a very short time has passed. 

The joint task force assignment which I had there was essentially 
to devise an organization which might fit a civilian defense program, 
particularly designed to work out the problems produced by the 
contamination. 

I think that even though the problems afforded by larger and larger 
atomic bombs are very great, I feel, with adequate support and train- 
ing, rather optimistic about the creation of a good civil defense 
program. 

I think it is quite obvious that as in any war, there can be no guar- 
anty to the individual of his own safety or that of his family or 
friends. There will be no foreknowledge of how the attack may come. 
The time or the season of the year or the time of day will be at the 
election of any aggressor. Therefore, the defense must be flexible, 
practical, and as simple as possible, and based: on the normal habits 
of the population as much as possible. 

It must keep, as nearly as possible, the integrity of the family unit. 
It must permit reorganization and the retention of our democratic 
form of government. And in the preparation for this defense, we 
must not wreck our economy. <A rather careful examination of the 
things required by civil defense in the communities would indicate 
that the expenditures of large sums of money in general might foster 
and strengthen the economy rather than depreciate it. This is a little 
bit contrary to what is necessary and required in the military defense, 
where we build tanks and battleships and other elements for offense 
which have relatively little use in our economy. 

I am particularly speaking of roads and overpasses, recreational 
areas which might be places for the assembly of people in dispersion, 
and so on. 

Now, as a medical man, I am particularly interested in defense, 
because every person saved is one less casualty. Every person saved 
is one more person to help build and restore our economy. 

Now, I think we have got to appreciate the fact that the time ele- 
ment is a critical one in this whole thing, I would hope that the warn- 
ing time could be a matter of hours. Of course, there has been a lot 
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of testimony before your committee that this may not be the case cer- 

tainly for some elements in the attack, but since it is perfectly feasible 
for the whole attack to be mounted and carried out at one time cover- 
ing the whole United States at one time, and this has considerable 
advantage in diluting our defense of all sorts and is a very important 
element in this kind of warfare, I believe that we will have certainly 
in the goodly part of the Nation an element of a couple of hours of 
warning until such time as we perfect and the enemy perfects the 
intercontinental ballistics missile. 

I am not so overwhelmed 

Mr. Hourrtetp. Dr. Warren, that would not necessarily apply to 
1 submarine attack, the launching of missiles from submarines, unless 
we had a condition of growing tension which would put the Nation 
on its guard. It is possible at this time, is it not, that missiles from 
submarines could be launched without warning ? 

Dr. Warren. Yes; that is true. But these would presumably de- 
stroy the coastal cities, and I am not unmindful of the terrific wound 
which this would create in our Nation’s economy and the shock that 
it would produce, but this would give the cities internal to the coast- 
line, warning that an attack by air was imminent, and I think that 
this factor alone would withhold the attack by submarine until the 
attack by airplanes was well launched. 

Now, this, of course, is reading the mind of an enemy, and one 
should not rely on it too much, but cer tainly one should examine every 
possibility of ‘attack, and it seems to me that the most fruitful attack 
is to attack the whole Nation at the same hour, if possible. 

This might mean, therefore, that they would attempt to get their 
planes as far as possible, and when they were discovered, obviously 
discovered, then the submarine attack might be launched. 

This presupposes very good liaison, of course, which the may not 
have in the several ways of attacking us. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. And this situation would exist until the advent of 
the intercontinental ballistic missile 

Dr. Warren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrirerp. After that becomes a reality—and we have had 
testimony that the scientists and engineers believe it may be feasible 
within a period of 5 to 7 years from now—then you would enter the 
period of shorter warning or practically no warning, would you not ? 

Dr. Warren. That is right. But I consider that period the most 
hopeful of all, since it is much like the old dueling practice which did 
not have a very great popularity, of using revolvers across 2 card table. 

Both opponents died. And the intercontinental ballistic missile 
brings atomic warfare almost to that point, where both sides have to 
be aware that if one starts it and both have the same potentials, both 
are extinguished, to no point, really. 

Mr. Houirm.p. As a matter of fact, the plan of Operation Alert for 
1956, not to mention 1955, which envisages an attack upon 76 areas 
in the United States and its possessions, our centers of industry and 
population—if that type of attack should be launched by both sides, 
it would be almost, you might say, so devastating that it would take 
hundreds of years, possibly, for a nation to overcome the effects of it. 

Dr. Warren. A very long time, yes, certainly. 
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I do not envisage the difficulty of rebuilding the cities as the great- 
est difficulty, nor the killing of, say, 100 million people as the worst 
problem, but the problem of raising a new generation in a period of 
widespread contamination. 

Now, contamination—— 

Mr. Ho.irterp. Can you give us some information on the possible 
effect in the mutation of genes and other effects upon the population ? 

Dr. Warren. I am not so much disturbed by the genetic problem 
as I am about the problem of providing food for the growing chil- 
dren which food will not have sufficient radioactive materials to cause 
deposition in the bone of the long-life radioactive materials which 
might destroy or seriously damage the bone marrow, much like the 
situation which arose during the First World War in the use of 
radium in the painting of dials on gunsights. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. Now, you are speaking of the deposit of elements 
such as strontium 90, which would be absorbed by the vegetation and 
then injected into either man or animal—— 

Dr. Warren. That is right. 

Mr. Hottrreip. And deposited in the marrow of the bones? 

Dr. Warren. In the bone itself, so that it is close to the marrow and 
can bombard the cells insidiously and continuously over a period of 
their growth from the time they start eating cereals and other foods, 
until they are child-bearing, and this is a period of 15 to 18 to 20 
years. 

ey Houtrrerp. And what effect would that have upon the body 
cells 

Dr. Warren. If we cannot solve the problem—and I think we can— 
if we cannot solve the problem, then we must visualize a large pro- 
portion of the children eating contaminated food over this long period 
of time as not reaching the child-bearing age with adequate strength 
and fertility enough to reproduce the race. 

Now, this envisages, of course, an overall attack on the whole United 
States with enough small or large bombs to destroy the metropolitan 
areas, and in doing this, laying down enough contamination in the 
food-producing areas to produce this hazard. 

Now, we need, and I am sure we can find, oe of cleaning fields, 
— by repeated cropping, and going through the complex prob- 
ems of storing the manure and other products of animals and finding 
ways of decontaminating the food itself. 

May I call to your attention the fact that as recently as the Spanish- 
American War, we did not have the hygiene that we now have, and if 
at the time somebody like myself insisted that we should pasteurize 
the milk, we should produce good water supplies, we should safe- 
guard our food with all of the public health regulations we have now, 
the man would have been thought to be crazy, or certainly far ahead 
of his time. 

We have enough information, I think, at the present time to say; 
or to predict at any rate, that with the proper attention to details, we 
ought to be able to work out the procedures, even as vast as the problem 
is, still within the reach of our economy, the procedures which would 
safeguard our food. 

Mr. Horirtecp. It is true, is it not, that at this time there is a great 
field that is unknown in the field of genetic effects? 
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Dr. Warren. That is right. 

Mr. Houirrevp. We are just entering into it as far as radioactive 
effect upon the genes is concerned ? 

Dr. Warren. Yes, sir. And I think that it will be a considerable 
time before we will have complete evidence from the animal experi- 
ments and others which will satisfy our scientists as to what role the 
genetic damage will actually play in the future. 

Mr. Houirreip. Do you believe that extensive testing on the part 
of several nations would be a factor of contamination that would be 
dangerous ? 

Dr. Warren. I think that eventually there is an end point which 
might be reached. But we are a long way from that point yet. 

You must remember that we have exceedingly sensitive instruments 
which enable us to detect these radioactive increases. They are still 
below doubling the natural radioactivity which exists worldwide al- 
ready. 

I might point out, too, that the natural radioactivity varies from 
place to place around the world. We happen to have a rather high 
natural radioactivity to the east of us, and whenever the wind blows 
this way, the natural background in Los Angeles is raised, and some- 
times almost doubled. 

As you may have seen recently, there have been some studies made 
in Sweden to show that the natural radioactivity in the sands and 
shales has provided a higher background for a good part of the en- 
vironment of some of the metropolitan areas in Sweden. 

Mr. Ho.trtetp. But it is important, I think, for the public to know 
that these people who have used that as an argument for the stopping 
of the testing of weapons are reaching far into the fanciful area. 

Dr. Warren. That is right. I think each test has certain calcu- 
lated risks, but the great care that is used, particularly in forecasting 
meteorology, has safeguarded the public from unnecessary exposure. 

It will be a long time before these exposures become great enough to 
be of great concern. ; 

Mr. Houtrtetp. We are talking of testing, now, of course, and not 
of war. 

Dr. Warren. Testing, yes, sir, where the conditions are made the 
very best with the least hazard, and we have to do these, I am con- 
vinced, until we get complete information about the bombs. 

Now, out of these tests likewise, a great many things which are of 
great benefit to science and the peaceful use of the atom, and I think 
that that must not be overlooked, also, that the yield from the tests to 
science is very great in many other fields beside warfare. 

We never would have had the opportunity, for instance, to study the 
basic phenomena in regard to agricultural and biological matters if 
there had not been this overriding fear of the radioactive material 
that would result from war, because—and this is perhaps, to a scien- 
tist, somewhat bitter—we would eventually have gotten support to do 
research in these fields, but there was necessity to find out this informa- 
tion, and therefore, facilities and funds were made available. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. Now, along that line, you have been able to measure 
radioactive fallout and measure the heat emission and measure the 
blast at various distances from point zero, have you not 

Dr. Warren. Oh, yes. 
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Mr. Hotirte.p (continuing). In your testing? 

Dr. Warren. I think it is quite clear to all the scientific professions 
and to your committee, because of the testimony that you have had, 
that no atomic detonation can be done secretly. The radioactive ma- 
terial is thrown very high, according to a lot of the testimony, which 
has been quite accurate, and this goes around the world and is open to 
any observer, depending, of course, upon where the winds might take 
it, but it is eventually distributed pretty well around the globe and 
can be detected, and identified specifically by almost any physicist with 
a Geiger counter and a little ingenuity. 

Mr. Hovirtexp. It is also possible to tell whether the explosion was 
an atomic explosion or principally a hydrogen explosion; is it not ? 

Dr. Warren. That is correct. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. And that is why our scientists have been able to 
state with authority that both types of weapons have been exploded 
behind the Iron Curtain ? 

Dr. Warren. Yes, sir. 

The recent distribution of radioactive material, as you may recall 
from the newspapers, coming across the northern part of California, 
at least, was measured in the Berkeley area, but we have not noticed 
any down here. 

Now, after subsequent trips around the world, this material may 
eventually come this far south. 

Mr. Howirteip. Maybe the smog kept it out down here, Doctor. 

Dr. Warren. Yes, that might be. TE eded 

The whole science of meteorology has had a very definite impetus 
from the study of the fallout, because it is for them an opportunity to 
experiment, which has brought for the first time an oportunity to 
actually trace winds of various velocities at various altitudes, and 
certainly at the utilization of the first bombs, that was essentially an 
unknown field of science, because the chemical warfare group on one 
side have been studying the meteorology essentially close to the ground 
and the airplane interests, meteorologists concerned with their prob- 
lems, have been studying large mass movements of air, but had no 
way of measuring or detecting or improving the accuracy of their 
predictions. 

But here during these tests, one is able to get an accurate analysis 
of the distribution of these winds. And while most of the meteoro- 
logical profession has not been surprised, there have been many things 
found that did not coincide with the previous theories, or at least the 
elements taught to university and high-school students, you might say, 
and the general public about the drifting of the winds. 

Mr. Howirretp. Now, what specific point have we found that is 
notable in that regard ? 

Dr. Warren. That you have got to know at the day of the attack 
what the wind pattern is for a particular area, and in California you 
will notice that the meteorological situation at the break of day 
is broadcast, so that all those concerned with civil defense become 
familiar with their particular area’s wind pattern. 

Mr. Howtrrmrp. We have that twice a day, the Weather Bureau’s 
report twice a day, I believe, in southern California; do we not? 

Dr Warren. Yes, sir. And this is spreading elsewhere around the 
country, too. 
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Mr. Ho.trretp. Does that report on the wind pattern at various 
altitudes, say, up as high as 50,000 feet ? 

Dr. WarRkEN. Yes, sir, and that is very important in any dispersal 
planning or any take-cover planning of civil defense, because we 
know these winds might have a prevailing pattern but for any one 
particular part of the year, it is a calculated risk. 

Mr. Hotirrecp. So if an evacuation program were planned, this 
would be vital information—— 

Dr. WarreEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho.trretp (continuing). In order that people would not be 
evacuated into the downwind intense area of the radioactive fall- 
out? 

Dr. Warren. That is right. 

Mr. Hottrretp. Now, is it possible for a computation to be made in 
time, jn case of emergency, in time to actually start movement of 
people or change mass movements of people in other directions in an 
area such as Los Angeles, where you have your limited-egress roads? 

Dr. WarreN. Yes, sir. There is a very carefully worked out simple 
procedure now available in the civil-defense machine, you might say, 
or organization, which enables the man who has the alert warning 
responsibility to broadcast the presumed or assumed fallout area 
for that particular time of day, and thus, if the civil-defense plan 
is flexible enough, the people who are in the downwind pattern for 
that particular sequence of hours, can be warned, and something done 
by them either to seek cover or to evacuate the area. 

Now, it is quite obvious, too, that the fallout requires some time 
to arrive. 

Mr. Houirretp. Some time? 

Dr. Warren. Some time, yes, sir. And if a population say, 60 
miles out is right in the downwind fallout pattern, 2 hours, essential- 
ly, will elapse from the time of the flash before the fallout will reach 
them if there is a 30-mile-an-hour wind. 

Now, in 2 hours, a forewarned public can get quite a long distance 
by foot, if by no other means of travel. 

Mr. Houtrtrerp. Let us take a practical problem here. And this is 
based on an actual wind current, Los Angeles being in this area here, 
—- eS taking the drift down the coast. San Diego is here [in- 
dicating }. 

N ow, this is based on a 3-hour drift. This goes to the mountains, 
incidentally, and it is predicated on one 5-million ton, one 1-million 
ton, and one 100,000-ton strike. This is something less than the 
strike which is planned for Operation Alert, when 4 or 5 bombs, I be- 
lieve, are supposed to fall. 

But here is a condition which you would face in evacuating to the 
south, and this would continue for many hours. 

At San Diego, 3 hours, you would still have, below San Diego, even, 
1,600 roentgens. That would also envisage another strike at San 
Diego, which, of course, would add to it. 

Dr. Warren. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Houtrietp. Now, in a case like that, with the topography such 
as it A in Los Angeles, would that or would it not preclude evacuation 
south ¢ 

Dr. Warren. I would and should preclude evacuation south and 
southeast, because there is no use adding to the problem if you can 
72796—56—pt. 6——21 
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help it. And the people in that area—I cannot see what the scale 
is—but I would guess that the widest there near Los Angeles is 20 
miles, is it, or 15 miles wide? The yellow? 

Mr. Houtrrevp. This goes to the Santa Ana mountains, from the 
coast to the Santa Ana mountains. 

Dr. Warren. What is 3 inches on the scale, it looks like—— 

Mr. Horirtevp. I would say about 40 miles. 

It is a 40-mile-wide pattern. 

Dr. Warren. By foot you would have some difficulty in getting 
out of that if you were in the exact center. 

Mr. Hotirietp. Whether you were on foot or not, if you were in 
an automobile and you represented 5 million pepe in Los Angeles 
County, would you not have a complicated job? 

Dr. Warren. You would have a very complicated job, but all 5 
million should not head out that way. ° 

This is in the southeast quandrant, and presumably one-quarter of 
the population would be all that you would have to deal with there, 
although this is one of the bad bottlenecks in our traffic pattern. 
There are so many dead-end streets which end nowhere in that yellow 
zone, and the highways that are on the coast obviously could not carry 
the load nor the highways that go toward San Bernardino. Say you 
have—— 

Mr. HouiFieip. As a matter of fact, we have had testimony from 
Deputy Police Chief Hohmann, here in the city, who has the problem 
of traffic movement on his hands, and his testimony from practical 
experience with movement of transportation in peacetime without 
panic was very discouraging on the ability to evacuate the people 
with even a 6-hour warning time. 

Dr. Warren. That is right. Under our present situation, we are 
in a very frustrating and difficult, somewhat hopeless, situation. 

Mr. Hottrretp. What could be done in the way of improving that 
situation While we are interested in the national problem, we are 
also quite interested, Mr Lipscomb and I, of course, in our problem 
in the Los Angeles area, as we both live here and have our families 
here and, of course, this is the area we represent. 

No program, in our minds, would be complete unless it took into 
consideration the peculiar topographical problems of southern Cali- 
fornia. 

What would you think would be a wise and a practical plan in 
this area ? 

Dr. Warren. No guaranty can be made to anybody, in the first 
place. In the second place, the individual has got to improvise and 
meet the situation as he finds it. 

Now, in order to help the individual, it seems to me we have got 
to provide better exit facilities. San Diego has had, about a year and 
a half ago, a dry run on evacuation, and its geographic situation and 
road net as they currently exist are fairly favorable for a very efficient 
and quick evacuation, and there are many other cities in a similar 
spot. 

ae Hoxirretp. I think that is true in many cities where they are 
not circumscribed on one side by the ocean and on the other by a high 
range of mountains. 

Dr. Warren. That is right. 
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Now, there are a great many roads that could be improved quickly 
at relatively little expense. I speak of fire roads and country roads. 
I think that in the long run, the only way we can help ourselves is to 
have a very large network of roads leading in all directions possible, 
recognizing that the mountains represent a tremendous hazard. But 
also, the mountains have e: anyons which are pretty good shelters, and 
even with fallout, if cover were available, these canyons might safe- 
guard a lot of the people from the flash and the radiation at the 
time of detonation. 

Mr. Hortrtetp. Now, you said, “if cover were available.” What 
do you mean by that? 

Dr. Warren. Well, this is a very complex problem, as you have 
already heard from the testimony, but distance, provided by a roof, 
isa very great help, even though the roof might be wooden and there- 
fore of itself not a great protection from radiation. 

But after a few hours, a large part of the radiation has decayed 
and a large part of the radiation is beta radiation, which does not 
have gre eat penetrability and which injures the skin by contact, and 
if the skin is not covered with this dust, in case you were inside a 
building, you would eleminate a large part of the hazards from the 
fallout. 

Mr. Houtr1etp. That is the short-life beta? 

Dr. WarrEN. Well, it is the short-range beta. The beta rays in 
general in the air only go about 3 feet or a yard. 

Mr. Horirrevp. It is also short-lived, 1s it not, as well as short- 
range ? 

Dr. Warren. Well, some are short-life, yes, sir, and some of the 
gamma emitters are short-life, too. But there is a very great decay 
in the first hour, and half of it is left in the second hour and half in 4 
hours, and so on, so that any 

Mr. Houtrretp. Now will you compare that with the gamma range 
and the gamma life? 

Dr. Warren. I am lumping them all together in this decay. 

Mr. Houtrterp. I see. 

Dr. Warren. Now, I do not believe you can provide, just in a dwell- 
ing, enough shelter against lethal amounts of gammas, but you cer- 
tainly could eliminate the beta hazard in a simple dwelling. 

Mr. Houirietp. Is it not true that if you were close enough to get 
appreciable beta radiation, you would also be close enough to where 
the heat and the blast would probably be leth: al, anyway ? 

Dr. Warren. Well, not necessarily. It is true that in the ring 
which we call the throw-out ring, which is close in, relatively speak- 
ing 

Mr. Hotirrerp. Would that be what we call the A ring? 

Dr. Warren. Yes. 

Mr. Hoxtrmip. Now, here is a 20-megaton map here, a 20-megaton 
series of rings going out 5 miles to each ring. And we would call 
this the A ring. It would be about 4 miles across, possibly, 3% to 4 
niles, and that would be considered to be point zero. 

Dr. Warren. Well, the throwout is the area in which the heavier 
particles come down very quickly. 

Mr, Ho.irter. I think it would be of interest to state where that 
probability would be. 
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_Dr. Warren. In a bomb that size, it is probably in the C and D 
ring area, 

Mr. Houirtevp. C and D? 

Dr. Warren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho.trrevp. Fifteen and 20-mile rings? 

Dr. Warren. Up to 15 miles, probably, in a bomb that size. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. Up to 15. Now, that would be your immediate 
falling of heavy particles? 

Dr. Warren. Yes, sir. And it would be in an area of very high 
radioactivity. It would be in an area with very severe blast damage; 
it would be in an area where presumably lethal doses of gamma rays 
would just be petering out to those exposed in the open, so that you 
would in a sense have several bullets to kill you with, any one of which 
could be lethal. 

Mr. Hotir1eip. Now, that is true if you are above ground? 

Dr. Warren. Yes, sir, in the open. 

Mr. Horirrerp. Will you give give us from your background of 
knowledge a comparison of a person being in an underground shelter, 
let us say, with 3 feet or 4 feet of earth mote a 12- to 6-inch concrete 
roof with concrete walls of the same thickness, and this type of struc- 
ture 4 feet under ground? What would you say would be the area 
where your survival would be appreciably increased by being under- 
ground ? 

Dr. Warren. Beginning in the B ring. 

Mr. Houtrmxp. Right here in the Bring? 

Dr. Warren. And the periphery of the A ring. 

Mr. Hottrretp. The testimony of Dr. Bellamy yesterday was sub- 
stantially the same; so you gentlemen must be thinking along the same 
line on that. 

You see, we are checking on you. 

Dr. Warren. That is right. 

Mr. Horirtetp. We like to check one expert against another. 

Seriously speaking, then, if the people are above ground and in 
ordinary plaster buildings of the type that we have here in south 
California in residential building, if they are above ground, where 
would you say that the blast and thermal damage would extend to? 

Dr. Warren. Well, out to the C and D area. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. A, B,C,and D? 

Dr. Warren. Yes. 

Mr. Houirretp. Out to the 20-mile area. 

Dr. Warren. The severe part would probably begin to peter out at 
the end of the C ring, which is 15 miles. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Fifteen miles. 

Dr. Warren. A lot depends upon the time of day, the amount of 
humidity in the air, the geography, the chances of skips and all sorts 
of things like that. 

Mr. Hoxirretp. Where point zero was located, of course. 

Dr. Warren. That is right; how high—— 

Mr. Houtrtexp. If it were closer to the mountains—— 

Dr. Warren. You might have one thing, and if it was in plain, 
another. 3 ; 

Mr. Hotirterp. If it were in the water, if it were exploded under 
water off Santa Monica or Long Beach—— 
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Dr. Warren. You would have nothing but contamination. 

Mr. Hoxirterp. You would have nothing but contamination, and if 
the wind were coming landward, you would have nothing but con- 
tamination all over the area ? 

Dr. Warren. That isright. 

Mr. Houirretp. You would have no blast and no fire in a case like 
that? 

Dr. Warren. No. And the tidal wave might or might not be big 
enough to come ashore, depending upon the conditions —— 

Mr. Houirietp. And how close it was exploded to the-—— 

Dr. Warren. To the shore, and how deep the water was, and what 
the underwater contours were. 

Mr. Houirierp. Your absorption of the radioactivity by the salt 
and sodium in the sea water and its deposit upon concrete and steel 
structures would be very great, would it not? 

Dr. Warren. Yes, sir; and the land and the buildings and the 
people, too. 

Mr. Houirtexp. I only mentioned the concrete and steel because they 
are two chief materials of our heavy-structure type of buildings. 

Wr. Warren. That is right. 

Mr. Horirretp. And they are both very absorptive, as I understand 
it, of radioactivity, particularly the concrete. 

Dr. Warren. Yes. Any rough surface, or even smooth surfaces— 
to these radioactive materials, a smooth and shiny surface often is as 
coarse as a plowed field, because they are so small, and it is easy for 
them to get into the interstices of the surface. Then paints and rust— 
some paints and rust seem to grab these materials and hold them 
firmly. 

This was one of the troubles in cleaning the ships in Bikini, as you 
will recall. 

Mr. Howtrrevp. Yes. 

Dr. Warren. The rusted surfaces were very good absorbers, or 
adsorbers, of the material, and one had to almost remove the rust 
down to the shiny metal in order to clean the surface. 

Mr. Houtrietp. I remember that some of the ships that were ex- 
posed there at Bikini were radioactive at Hunter’s Point when they 
were brought back to Hunter’s Point up near San Francisco some 2 
years later. 

Dr. Warren. Yes, sir; particularly the /ndependence, which was a 
test ship for procedures. 

Mr. Hotirterp. Well, now, you have spoken of the immediate fall- 
out effect. What about the radioactivity which is carried up into the 
higher wind currents, the finer particles, and their probable range of 
lethal action, of that size bomb? 

Dr. Warren. Well, I think that Dr. Libby’s testimony at one of the 
first hearings before your committee is quite accurate. A goodly part 
particularly of the fine particles go high into the stratosphere, and 
these go around and around the earth and gradually fall out. 

Mr. Houtrietp. They are not to feared so much, though as the—— 

Dr. Warren. The lower: 

Mr. Houtriretp. As the material which does not reach the strato- 
phere 
Dr. Warren. That is right. 
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Mr. Houirterp. And which conceivably could be made greater by 
the explosion of smaller type bombs, say, million-ton bombs, where 
the column of upward force would not be so great ? 

Dr. Warren. That is right. And I would not overlook the original 
atom bomb as a workhorse type of weapon, carried by a relatively 
smaller plane, of which there probably is a very good supply. The 
larger the number of planes in the attacking force, the thinner our 
defense, and the more difficulty we would have in knocking them down, 
and the better chance that they would ram an attack home. 

Even the destruction of an area 3 miles in diameter with an atom 
bomb, like the Nagasaki or Hiroshima strike, is not to be considered 
lightly, even in a city as large as Los Angeles or Chicago or New 
York. A 3-mile diameter punched out of the center of it or any part 
of it would be a very great shock. 

Mr. Horirretp. We do not want to get into the realm of security, 
of course, but we do know that the 280-millimeter cannon shell is an 
atomic cannon shell, and approximate size of it is such that it could 
be placed either in a missile or in a smaller plane. A fast, supersonic 
jet type of plane could very easily carry that type of weapon. 

Dr. Warren. That is right. 

Mr. Hottrietp. Of course, you are faced with the range problem 
there, the fuel range of the plane. 

Dr. Warren. That is Heht. But if they do not want to necessarily 
get these planes back, a one-way trip is good enough. 

Mr. Horirrep. We did have some Kamikaze planes in the last war, 
did we not? 

Dr. Warren. That is right. Well, the Doolittle fliers took a chance 
in their attacks on Japan of not getting home, and a lot did not. Some 
went on into China and some came down in Japan and some were lost. 

Mr. Hortrtetp. That is right. 

Dr. Warren. If this is to be a 1-day, 1-hour attack, the losses are 
worth it, because they are relatively little if you consider the number 
of men and planes that are involved in comparison to a land attack 
such as we had in Korea or in Europe, where huge masses of men are 
involved and the mortality is pretty high. 

Mr. Howirietp. The likelihood, then, is that in a war of this type, 
if it should come, the casualties among our military men might be 
relatively small and the casualties in the urban areas, the target areas, 
of civilians, might be tremendous. 

Dr. Warren. That is right. 

Mr. Hortrretp. And so we are facing a different type of warfare 
from what the world has ever faced before. 

Dr. Warren. That is perfectly true. 

Mr. Hortrretp. And we in America, of course, due to the increase 
of range of planes, and size of these weapons, are for the first time 
really on the front line, are we not ? 

Dr. Warren. That is right. 

Mr. Horirmip. We can no longer depend upon the isolation of 
3,000 miles of ocean or great land masses far distant from us as being 
the place of launching the attack and keeping it there and not having 
it reach our shores ? 

Dr. Warren. That is quite right. 
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Mr. Ho.irtevp. Do you think that we will have the time for prepa- 
ration and delivery overseas of millions of men and millions of tons 
of supplies, as we had in World War IT? 

Dr. Warren. No, sir; nor will we have much time for preparation 
for the attack when it comes. 

Mr. HourFterp. Do you think that we will again see amphibious- 
type attacks such as on the Normandy beaches, close-massed amphib- 
ious attacks in the face of this peril ? 

Dr. Warren. I cannot see how that would be useful. 

Mr. Houirtexp. In fact, they would be vulnerable to this type of 
bomb, even the atomic type of bomb with fast planes dropping in 
the water in their midst, would they not? 

Dr. WarREN. Yes, very. 

I cannot see, either, the rationale for mounting an assault on any 
country after atom bombs have been used extensively. It would seem 
to me 

Mr. Houtrievp. You are talking about a manpower assault, now ? 

Dr. Warren. Yes, sir. I wouid think—and I am pretty extreme in 
this—that we would not inv: ade, police, occupy, or feed, but we should 
wait until some duly constituted government, representative of the 
people who are left, is willing and able to deal with our civilian 
representatives, not military, ‘Dut civ ilian representatives, and the 
price for damage to our representativ es is some more of the same. 

I do not want to appear as a warmonger, and I certainly feel that 
war is a remote possibility. But like fire and earthquake insurance, 
we should be prepared for it. 

Mr. Houtrizeip. We are spending $35 billion this year for that 
insurance premium, I might add. 

Dr. Warren. That is right. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. So there must be some thinking that it could happen. 

Dr. Warren. Now, if that is the case then, it seems to me to be 
realistic and practical, we ought to have a counterpart to the military 
arm as a civil defense arm some place in our Government high enough 
so that it can obtain the authority and the respect and the “budget to 
carry out its job. 

This is a technical and highly complex problem, so that a hard core 
of career people have got to be given job security so that they can 
afford the training and ‘the investment of time in these fields, and this 
hard core, it seems to me, has got to be part of our present and future 
governmental or ganization. 

Now, I think, ‘too, that a good deal of the civil defense problem is 
beyond the reach of the local organization in a city or a town, which 

san important part, which may be an important part, in civil defense, 
besa it is the receiving end of it, say, evacuees and casualties after 
an attack, and it is just as much a part as the target area which is to be 
struck, presumably, by the weapon and destroy ed. 

In fact, it is the area that has to pick up the pieces. And therefore, 
we cannot leave the organization and the provision of the facilities, 
and so on, to the grassroots. 

Now, I realize that over the years—and I have participated to a 
greater or less extent in most of the civil defense organization pro- 
grams, beginning with the Hopley group—it seems to me there has 
been a battle always to retain States rights and local autonomy, to 
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ing t 


avoid the possibilities of erecting a Fascist organization which might 


have political utilization and distortion, say, wrongly, but at some time 7 
here we have got to come to grips with a really professional group in D 
our Government designed to safeguard our people against an attack fider 
from atom bombs. its te 

As I said earlier, fortunately a good part of the role played by this As 
group and the things it had to do would strengthen our economy veal 


rather than to stockpile things that we are going to shoot away or will 
throw away later because they are obsolete, and Iam speaking specifi- | T; 


cally of roads, overpasses, recreational areas, schools, places to stock- se an 
pile things that we are going to need. limay 
Mr. HoutFretp. Do you think that all new schools that are built =~ fran 
should take into consideration adequate underground shelter in the ~~ desi 
school buildings for their school children? 3 thei 
Dr. Warren. Well, that is kind of a hard question to answer. 3 bad. 
Mr. Hotrrrerp. Provided the Federal Government recognized that : Ni 
responsibility in the field of protecting the lives of our citizens as well ~ insté 
as sending out Nike missiles at an incoming plane, and they would | to p 
put up the extra amount of expense that woul be involved in fixing — of b 
our schools so that the children could receive protection ? é buil 
Dr. Warren. I agree with you. My reservation had to do with — N 
the fact that in the target area, yes, but out in a country district where | pass 
you might, say, have evacuees, not necessarily so. It depends upon | mill 
the location and the purpose that you envisage for the shelter. Cer- t yon 
tainly in big cities, parking could be underground and a large under- | cape 
ground area provided, because of the space necessities, which would ; Mi 
have double Sats, t weel 
I know there has been a lot of discussion about how long such a ‘ witl 
shelter would be used and how far you should go in providing oxygen i amo 
and removing the carbon dioxide and all of this. I do not think that A for: 
this is a question that could be solved by public debate. N 
I think this is a question for professionals to sit down and analyze : shar 
the situation as they see it as part of the defense strategy, and then ‘ B 
invest those sums coming from a broader base, like the Federal Gov- : the 
ernment, in the proper way to do the job that is envisaged on an over- : and 
all basis, not by the city or the county, but an overall planning group, | givi 
just as if you were planning the strategy of an attack. You planthe | billi 
strategy of the defense, and therefore spend your money, I hope, more =| D 
wisely than if it were left to a local group who, in a moment of en- : M 
thusiasm, might do something that might be ill advised or impractical. wor 
Mr. Horrrrevp. What you are really advocating, then, is a master | D 
plan for each probable target area given the priority which our Fed- | M 
eral Government seems to think it hanatei, and then once that master abor 
plan has been planned with the consultation with the local heads of j to fi 
government and with the rernewe by the top of our military = to ¢ 
reople and the top of our Federal Civil Defense people, that we would =| pra 
have a federally approved plan for that area to which people might = are 
turn with some confidence that it, at least, had our best scientific, 4 D 
military, and administrative thinking ? 3 pha 
Dr. Warren. That is correct. P I; 
Mr. Houtrretp. And if we had such a plan as that, would it be your Hi mar 
opinion that the people would recognize that the Federal Government met 


had given it enough attention and enough prominence in their think- 
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ing to give them a plan in which they could have confidence? Do you 
think if that was done that they would then participate in a plan that 
would be so authorized ? 

Dr. Warren. I am certain they would, and they would feel con- 
fident, then, that the right things were being done within human lim- 
its to safeguard them. 

As it is now, there is not enough resource, there are not enough 
resources, behind any one civil defense unit to do the things that it 
would like to do or that its dedicated people feel it is necessary to do. 

Take our own situation. The city civil defense plan can only go 
so far, to the limits of the city. The county plan can only go to the 
limits of the county. In each case, each group finds itself completely 
frustrated because the traffic situation is such that anything that is 
designed outside of just “stay where you are” is completely beyond 
their reach financially. The economics involved are so great and so 
bad, 

Now, if a professional planning group, like the Armed Forces, for 
instance, were to predict that we need a flattop out here in our channel 
to protect Los Angeles, even though the flattop might cost a couple 
of billion dollars, it would be put there as soon as the budget and the 
building of it could be achieved. 

Now, we need roads in just about the same category, roads and over- 
passes, and yet it has been estimated that it will cost around $1,500 
million to $2 billion to provide these roads. This is completely be- 
yond the capacity of the county to do; it is completely beyond the 
capacity of the State to do. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. We recognize that fact, and as you know this last 
week, the final form of the road bill passed the Senate, and it carries 
with it an apropriation of $51 billion, or an authorization of that 
amount. About 90 percent of it will be Federal funds for roads 
for the whole Nation. 

Now, undoubtedly California will, as it has in the past, get its 
share of that road money. 

But do you think it is any more fanciful for us to be thinking about 
the close to 1 million schoolchildren in the southern California area 
and their parents, the old people, and all the other people here, and 
giving them a chance of survival, even though it might cost a half- 
billion dollars ? 

Dr. Warren. No, sir. I think it is a necessary thing. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. You said a few minutes ago that you were not 
worried so much about stretchers, but you were worried about people. 

Dr. Warren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotairrerp. And certainly that is the thing that we are worried 
about. Weare worried about people in this type of war, and we want 
to find out twhat is the practical thing to do, and our committee hopes 
to come out with recommendations which will be safe and sound and 
practical and will give some hope to these people that in my opinion 
are in a pretty hopeless position right at this time in case of attack. 

Dr. Warren. As I said, I think it has got to be phased in about 3 
phases, 3 directions. 

If there is time, we ought to evacuate as many as we can and put as 
many in canyons and other pores as far away from the center of the 
metropolitan areas as possible, and provide shelters where feasible, 
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particularly starting with critical personnel, like the officials of the 
city and the county governments, and so on, and critical industries, 
and then we should provide cover. 

Now, we cannot do all of those for all people. It would cost too 
much and it takes a lot of time. But there are a lot of things that 
can be done by the individual, and I think this is a matter of education. 

Now, the schools, I think, have done a remarkable job in giving 
what practical information they have to the children. The children 
are already well trained in the “duck and cover” procedure. I think 
in almost every household the child has been the focal point for family 
discussions of civil defense, and a lot of families would do more with 
a little encouragement, but they have already done some. 

I think that the compromise of diluting the population by the “go 
home” policy is a good one until we can do better. Even with the 
fallout, under the worst conditions, some will be saved by staying in- 
doors; some will be saved by the fact that they have got a subbasement, 
and some will actually have developed a shelter of their own. 

We have a very severe problem with communication. How do we 
get information out to people and how do we allay panic? 

I come back, then, to the family unit, the possibility of getting the 
family together, and let the family survive or die together. This 
sounds terrible, but actually studies in Europe have shown that 
where families were separated, the survivor was really an awkward 
and dangerous person to have around, because he or she was looking 
for the rest of the family, and they would not subject themselves to 
work parties or discipline, and they would leave on short notice or 
without notice to go and find their family. 

Now, if we can get the family together and keep the family together, 
it seems to me that we have got one basic element in our community 
that we can deal with on a very rational basis. 

This is one other thing that seems to me is important here, and it 
relates to the family. Particularly in southern California, but 
throughout the Nation, we are now a Nation on wheels, and I would 
like to see the stockpiling of enough food, water, and bedding in the 
car. The average car has a good enough trunk to afford the storage. 
And this is a way of spreading our food supply and making the 
family unit self-sustaining for, say, a week. 

Now, in a week we might be able to reconstitute our organization 
enough to be able to deliver food and water and shelter to people. 
But in the meantime, the large number that have left the metropolitan 
areas and target areas, whether they are casualties or not, have got 
food, the shelter of a car, and some sketchy bedding and water. 

Now, in our area particularly water is at a very high premium, and 
I think that it is vital for any group or any family that leaves or any 
person that leaves this area in a car to have enough water with them 
so that they could survice 2 or 3 days until they could get water in a 
rational fashion. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. That, of course, would be true if there is a shelter 
an that emergency food and emergency water should be stored 

ere. 

Dr. Warren. That is right. 

Mr. Hoxirretp. While we were up North at the Radiological Labo- 
ratory, we were shown a very compact, small bar, something like a 
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chocolate bar, which would keep a person alive for a day, concen- 
trated vitamins and about 1,200 calories, which is less, of course, than 
most of us eat, but at least it would be a subsistence ration and it 
could be stored in a very small place and available for a number of 
days in case radioactivity persisted in the area of your shelter. 

Dr. Warren. That is right. Even a car is a pretty good shelter. 

Mr. Houirtevp. If it is far enough away. 

Dr. Warren. Yes. It is no good against the radiation emitted by 
the detonation. 

Mr. Houirtetp. That is right. And, of course, that means that the 
car is no good unless it is 20 miles away in the case that we described. 

Dr. Warren. That is right. I have a feeling—call it intuition— 
that the majority of the population would rather be in their car going 
peripherally, taking their chances, than huddled in a shelter some- 
where, and that is why I think we have got to make some provision 
for evacuation. They are going to do it anyway. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houtrtecp. Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Larscoms. Doctor, that is if we get warning time. 

Dr. Warren. Yes, sir. If we do not get warning time, we are just 
caught wherever we are. If all we see is a flash and then we try to 
take some evasive action to get behind something to reduce the amount 
of exposure or fall flat to avoid the flying glass a little later, as Dr. 
Libby said, there are a few seconds in there that we might have some 
advantage by taking such action. But then if we only have a few 
minutes we have got to do the best we can to improve our conditions 
of shelter. But if we have a couple of hours, I feel that very few 
people are going to stay put. I think they are going to go home—— 

Mr. Holifield. Here is one that is going to stay put if I have a 
shelter available. I am not going to try to compete to get out of Los 
Angeles on these freeways with a million or 2 million cars. 

So there is a difference of opinion there. But I think a person 
should have the choice, possibly, of how he wants to die. 

Dr. Warren. Now, let us not get too bitter. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houirreip. Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Doctor, in view of the fact that it is entirely feasible 
that the ICBM will come into existence in the near future, and in view 
of the fact that it will take some time to really create an adequate 
highway program or adequate shelter program, isn’t this the time to 
start thinking in serious terms of shelter, so that it will be ready in 
time to meet the need ¢ 

Dr. Warren. Of course, I hate to feel that I have no chance except 
to be in a shelter. If 1am in the metropolitan area, or target area, it 
is a very high risk, and the possibility of creating shelters for every- 
body is remote. 

Mr. Houtrrep. Why ? 

Dr. Warren. Well, we have a population of pretty close to 5 million 
now in the metropolitan area. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. All right. If it cost $100 a person, and that is $500 
million, that is less than the Forrestal aircraft carrier with its planes. 
If we transpose it to the 60 million people in the 33 most highly popu- 
lated cities, it would be possibly $8 billion, which is a third of our 
national military budget for 1 year, 
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So after having voted last week for $51 billion, $8 billion does not L 
scare me at all, to give these 60 million people a chance of survival]— s 
— voting for $35 billion for aircraft carriers and other implements ¥ :: 
of war. 
Every member of our Defense Establishment has testified that there \ 
will be a breakthrough of either submarines or planes. With the A 
spending of $35 billion this year and going back and spending $35 N 
billion, $40 billion, $60 billion, for the last 10 years, each year, and to § 
still with something like $500 billion spent since World War II, or Lt 
$400 billion, we still have not got the protection for the lives of the Nay 
civilians that we need, and if the spending of $8 billion more can give pew 
them that chance of survival, I am for voting for the $8 billion, ‘h | 
personally. q * 
Dr. Warren. I agree, and perhaps my hesitancy is due to the fact 7 I 
that I am too close to the forest in trying to—— 4 
Mr. Horirtetp. You see, UCLA is working on a limited budget, and « ed 
we are not. i 
Dr. Warren. That is right. ._ ™ 
r What I mean is this. I do not know where the center is going to © wai 
e. “wr 
Mr. Houtrretp. That is right. midi 
Dr. Warren. You do not know where zones B, C, and D are going mS 
to be. And the shelter requirements are going to vary. q ‘] 
Now, my problem is that of a technical man, a professional man, q ge 
7 I cannot give an overall answer to which shelter would be the =~ fin 
est. 
Mr. Houtrrevp. No. But that same condition exists if there is no : 
shelter, except that the risk is multiplied, is it not? — 
Dr. Warren. That isright. And we should haveashelter program. — ret 
Mr. Hotirtetp. So the only thing we can do is to minimize the risk. . a 
We cannot guarantee survival to anyone. | . T 
Dr. Warren. No, sir. 4 9)-1 
Mr. Houirtexp. All of us admit that, and, of course, the thing we 4 nail 
have got to do is, as you say, to do the sensible thing within the realm ffe 
of economic feasibility. q \ 
Dr. Warren. Yes, sir. I would hate to have the roads overlooked. _ of t 
and I am sure that Mr. Lipscomb will agree with me. : : I 
Mr. Hotirtexp. I will be glad to leave them to you. j Al] 
Mr. Lipscoms. Mr. Chairman, Doctor, along the line of the same wall 
thinking, it is not right to go ahead with a road program without N 
giving some thinking to a shelter program, too. The roads are not _ I 
the panacea to the whole problem. ‘ale 
Dr. Warren. No. You areright. The three elements have gotto ~ ator 
be done together: The disperson, the shelter, and the cover, together =a 
with stockpiling and all the rest, and this is a highly technical prob- exis 
lem, it seems to me, that ought to be solved after careful study ona =~ slat 
high level, not just by the local groups, who may not see the overal] _ ' 
picture quite as well. 4 tim 
Mr. Houirtep. I certainly agree with you on that. q ches 
We had testimony before us that a person in a basement of an ordi- wet 
nary 2-story house—that the fallout—I am not speaking now of blast I 
or thermo, but I am speaking of fallout—would be reduced by a factor mot 
of 10, and if he was under 3 feet of ground, it would reduce the factor © arol 


of radioactivity by the factor of 1,000. 
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Dr. Warren. That is right. 

Mr. HouirteLp. From a scientific standpoint, do you agree in general! 
with that statement ? 

Dr. Warren. In general that is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Honirieip. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Livscoms. No, sir. 

Mr. Houtriew. Is there any additional information you would like 
to give us, Dr. Warren / 

Dr. Warren. Well, as I sit here and look at this enlargement of 
Nagasaki and the other one over there at Hiroshima, I would like to 
point out that there was a great similarity in the kind of structures 
in those two cities to those in Los Angeles and the normal cities in 
the United States. 

Mr. Houirietp. The residential structures ? 

Dr. Warren. The residential and the business buildings were just 
2 good counterpart to our own. They were not unusually flimsy, 
because of two reasons: One, they had typhoon problems; and, second, 
earthquakes were very common. 

So these structures were pretty strong and pretty flexible. What 
was left was the periphery, and in almost every city the periphery is 
not usually made up of the highest type of dwellings, except some 
swanky residential areas, perhaps. 

So I think that a wrong impression was obtained by a great many of 
the observers who went in afterward and who reported that the con- 
crete buildings were in fine shape and the other buildings were very 
flimsy. 

I eel a great deal of time going through these concrete buildings, 
and if you will look in the weapons handbook, you will see photo- 
graphs of them, and these concrete buildings were not well preserved 
if they were anywhere near the target area. And a good many of 
them had to be torn down because of the cracks and fissures. 

I just say that what happened in Nagasaki and Hiroshima from a 
20-kiloton bomb could happen anywhere. It is true that the sky- 
scrapers and the heavier buildings would stand up better and would 
offer far greater shelter possibilities 

Mr. Houirretp. You were speaking of a 20,000-ton bomb, the type 
of the Hiroshima bomb? 

Dr. Warren. Yes, sir. And, of course, it is just a matter of scale. 
All of the elements of destruction, radiation, and fallout are there, as 
well as with the megaton ones. 

Mr. Houtrterp. That is right. 

Dr. Warren. It is just bigger. The problem is a little more over- 
whelming, you might say, with the bigger ones, but to a small city the 
atom bomb is big enough to overwhelm a small city, too. 

As I say, they are a good deal cheaper and there are planes in 
existence that can carry them, and we must not overlook them in our 
planning. 

But the problem is the same: Shelter, cover, dispersal, if there is 
time. And I am in favor of dispersal if there is time, because it is 
cheaper; the elements which support it strengthen our economy, and 
we will have to have them anyway. 

Los Angeles cannot go very much longer without doing something 
more about its freeways, its exit highways, and developing the country 
around it. And putting the two together, the development, perhaps 
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anticipating our natural development somewhat, but certainly devel- 
oping our elements for dispersal would strengthen our economy and 
help in many ways besides our civil defense. 

Mr. Houirretp. Well, I am certainly in favor of any group of people 
getting away as far as possible from a probable target zero. But I 
think we have to take into consideration some of the peculiar things 
that we are up against here, and we also, I think, have to take into 
consideration the timetable, as to when. 

Undoubtedly we will have more roads built in this area, and un- 
doubtedly we will have more people here. They are coming in at a 
very rapid rate. And as the roads increase, the people increase, As a 
matter of fact, usually the roads come after the people come 

Dr. Warren. Yes. 

Mr. Howirretp. As you well know. 

So these are all great problems, and I agree with you that it should 
be given some top-level planning by the best brains of our Nation, and 
when well-considered thinking and a well-considered plan has been 
evolved, then I believe the American people will support it if they 
can say in their own minds, “This makes sense to me.” 

We certainly appreciate your testimony, Dr. Warren. I have 
known for over 10 years now of your tremendous contribution in the 
medical field and in the biophysical field. I know of the work you 
have done in our test at Bikini and the other tests, and I would like 
to express on behalf of our subcommittee, and I know on behalf of 
all people who are aware of your background of accomplishment and 
participation in this very important field, our thanks to you and our 
Bi gee for your being here this morning. 

r. Warren. Thank you very much. I appreciate being here, too, 
partly to express the appreciation of my confreres to your committee 
for the long and hard job you have done in getting this material to- 
gether and out in the open, and I think your reports will serve as 
historical documents and source-material documents because they have 
brought together elements that have no other opportunity to express 
themselves, and I think this is a very important thing in the develop- 
ment of our whole defense. 

There is no place for the civil defense to have a hearing except be- 
fore your committee. 

Mr. Hotirretp. Our subcommittee is the first committee that has 
really done a job on this. There have been a couple of short hearings 
before two other subcommittees at different times over the past few 
years, but they were, with all due respect to them, very short, with 
very few witnesses, and we have been working on this now for 4 
months, and we think we have done an objective and analytical job, 
and we do believe we will come up with a worthwhile report. 

Dr. Warren. Yes, sir, and a scholarly job, may I add, t too 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Houirtecp, Thank you very much, Doctor. Goodbye. 

Dr. Warren. Goodbye. 

Mr. Houirrep. We hope that our next witness will be Dr. Frank 
R. Schade, of the Governor’s advisory committee on civil defense, and 
regional service chief of medical organizations for civil defense. 

r. Schade, are you in the audience and will you be available? 

Dr. Scuape. Yes. 

Mr. Hotirretp, Thank you, sir. 
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Will you please come to the stand ? 
I want to say that I regret that I delayed you in the presentation 
of your testimony, but I believe you will agree with me that Dr. 
Warren is a very valuable witness for this committee. We will be 
glad to have your testimony now. 

Do you have a prepared statement, sir? 

Dr. Scape. No, sir. I have some notes here. I haven’t any idea 
what you would like to—— 

Mr. Houir1etp. You just proceed and give the committee the benefit 
of your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF DR. FRANK R. SCHADE, GOVERNOR’S ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON CIVIL DEFENSE, REGIONAL SERVICE CHIEF OF 
MEDICAL ORGANIZATIONS FOR CIVIL DEFENSE 


Dr. Scuape. I rather understand that the committee, as far as I am 
concerned, is interested in knowing some of the medical aspects of 
this situation. 

Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Ho.irretp. Yes. We would like to have from you testimony 
regarding the medical organization for civil defense in the State of 
California; we would like to have an evaluation on your part as to 
the sufficiency of your doctors and nurses, your stockpile of medical 
supplies, and your available medical supplies on other bases; your 
training people, even though they may not be registered nurses, and 
so forth, what the job of training is that has been done in the assistance 
to casualties or potential casualties, taking care of people, and so 
forth. 

We would like to know what you have in being and what you have 
planned. 

Dr. Scape. Well, I don’t know but what the best means of offering 
this would be to answer specific questions as they would be posed to 
me, or give a brief 

Mr. Hotirretp. Why don’t you describe the work that you have 
done so far, sir, under your responsibility, and as you go along, there 
will undoubtedly be questions. 

Dr. Scuapr. Fine. We will start with the local situation. 

About 8 years ago a few of us realized that the civil-defense situa- 
tion perhaps was rather antiquated, and that it should be brought up 
todate. We presented this to the country medical association and the 
council authorized the formation of the civil defense committee. 

We have been meeting at very frequent intervals ever since that 
time. I might add that the county medical association, for practical 
purposes, has been the only one who has underwritten medical civil 
defense in this area, and they have done that by giving us a place to 
meet. At these meetings, the great majority of the people on the com- 
mittee are professional people. Their time is of great value. It is 
very lishited, and we felt that the best way to do was to meet at noon 
at a luncheon meeting. In addition to the meeting space the county 
medical association has provided the luncheon, the secretarial help, 
and one thing and another on that score. 

Mr. Houirretp. Now, in order to make your position clear, Dr. 
Schade, are you a volunteer in this work? Do you operate on a volun- 
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teer basis, or are you on the Governor’s staff to help organize this? 
Dr. Scuape. The answer to that is both. I am technically on the I 
Governor’s staff, but I am in the private practice of medicine. on 
Mr. Hortrrerp. I see. ] 
Dr. Scuape. And all of this time has been taken away from my | the 
attention to my practice. ser 
Mr. Hottrrevp. Now, we do not want to ask any question which ady 
would not be proper, but we are interested in knowing how many | a 
Pree you have in your organization here in Los Angeles County. tiol 
irst let me start out by asking you this. How many doctors are ~ ] 
registered as M. D.’s in this county ? ; vol 
r. Scuapr. You mean, how many doctors—— I 
Mr. Houirtetp. How many are practicing medicine in this county? © cal 
Dr. Scape. Oh, there are probably 6,500 doctors in this county. 
Mr. Hottrtevp. 6,500. Now, how many have become members of = _ a 
your organization ? j tim 
Dr. Scrape. Well, unfortunately, I cannot give you factual evi- — I 
dence, because that is one of the things where our greatest deficiency _ N 
is, that this has been a purely volunteer thing on our part. Wehavenot _ Sta 
had the proper amount of clerical help and things of that nature to © I 
go out and aggressively sign up and get registered the positionsandthe con 
various ancillary personnel that we need. | our 
Mr. Ho.trrerp. In other words, you think, then, from your expe- \ 
rience that this is a job that is a full-time job for one or more in- pas 
dividuals as far as the organizing is concerned, and the clerical work | 
that would be involved with it, rather than a part-time job such as | met 
you are trying to do? 4 y 
Dr. Scuape. That is absolutely true, especially in a metropolitan =~ ava 
area the size of Los Angeles. ] doe 
In fact, by the very nature of the development of our weapons, this ay 
is far beyond the confines of Los Angeles. It is a southern California 7 inf 
problem. situ 
Mr. Hottrievp. That is true. j It V 
Dr. Scrape. And there certainly should be something ofa full-time =~ \ 
person, and in addition there should be a sufficient appropriation and 
made to offer the salary level to attract a person of the caliber neces- tlor 
sary to do the job and do it properly. I 
Mr. Hotirtevp. I think it is too burdensome to ask a man of your) © In 
accomplishments to leave completely your own practice and the care | mit 
of your own family obligations, and so forth, and spend full time on a | the 
job like this on a volunteer basis. ’ mee 
Dr. Scuapr. Economically it just cannot be done. No person can — cv] 
voluntarily give up his means of livelihood to take something over. _ ver 
You just have to live, after all. 9 this 
Mr. Hotrrtexp. Therefore, of necessity, you have to giveonlyafew © size 
hours a week to this work; is that not rad j fro 
Dr. Scuape. That is absolutely correct. 3 hap 
Mr. Hotirretp. How much do you have in the way of clerical help! =~ tha 
Dr. Scuavr. We have at the county medical association one of the =~ N 
clerks, who is only part time, because this has to be done in addition | Iti 
to her other routine duties. She can devote only part time to this) _ fine 
very, very great job. id I 


Mr. Liarscoms. Mr. Chairman. . vidi 
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Mr. Ho.irtecp. Mr. Lipscomb. 
Mr. Lirscoms. Could I clarify just what your position is? Are you 
on the staff of the office of civil defense in the State of California? 

Dr. Scuape. Yes; on several levels. The State, as I see you have 
the diagrams there, is divided into three regions. I am the medical 
service chief of region 1. I am also a member of the Governor’s 
advisory committee for emergency care, and all. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Then as regional chief, that is not a full-time posi- 
tion? 

Dr. Scrape. It should be. It very well could be. But this is 
voluntary on my part entirely. 

Mr. Lipescoms. Does the office of civil defense have a full-time medi- 
cal service officer at the State level ? 

Dr. Scuape. At the State level, yes; definitely. 

Mr. Lirscoms. And then at the regional level, you are just part 
time ? 

Dr. Scnape. Voluntary. We will put it that way. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Volunteer. In other words, you are not on any 
State payroll or salary? 

Dr. ScHape. No. The only thing is that at the Governor’s advisory 
committee meetings, when we have to travel, we are remunerated for 
our travel, and that is it, pure and simple. 

Mr. Lirscoms. But the State does have a doctor on their full-time 
by abo to come down and check with your area and region? 

r. Scape. At the State level, there are several. There is the 
medical service chief, and he has several physicians on his staff. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Does he just furnish you with information of the 
available material and supplies and things that are in your area, or 
does he help you organize‘ 

Dr. Scuape. Well, that is a two-way proposition. We get the 
information from the State; we get requests for our oppedadl'en the 
situation and our plans. We are requested to submit our plans. So 
it works both ways. 

Mr. Liescoms. How closely do you coordinate, then, with the cit 
and county defense organizations, and what responsibility does a posi- 
tion such as yours have with them? 

Dr. Scuape. Well, we must cooperate and coordinate very closely. 
In fact, the so-called county medical association civil defense com- 
mittee now meets once a month, and in addition to the members of 
the — medical association appointed to that committee, at each 
meeting there are representatives of the city and the county medical 
civil defense personnel. We also have meeting with us—we take a 
very broad attitude and viewpoint of this. We appreciate that when 
this happens. And this is something that I would like to reempha- 
size more and more because I am concerned. We should get away 
from this wishful thinking of “if” and recognize that it is going to 
or sometime in the history of this country. You cannot avoid 
that. 

Mr. Hotirretp. I think you have got to go on that assumption. 
It is not one that we like to go on, but I think you are making a very 
fine statement when you say that. 

_If that is not a sound statement, then we are wasting our time pro- 
viding $35 billion a year to our Military Establishment. 
72796—56—pt. 6—22 
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Dr, Scape. You are absolutely correct. 
Mr. Hottrire.p. Our time and our money. 
Dr. Scrape. Right. in 
Mr. Hovtrtetp. In other words, the logic that justifies the $35 bil- 
lion expenditure also justifies on the same ground a more serious con- 
sideration of this problem. 
Dr. Scrape. Absolutely. This is pretty much like any person who 


owns a home. You carry fire insurance on your home. You do not 2 
have a fire very often, but the chances are that some time you are going to 
to have a fire, and this is kind of like a fire-insurance policy for the 
welfare of millions and millions of our fellow citizens. ha 
We also have meeting with us representatives of the osteopathic W 
association, the nursing association, and various ancillary personnel m 
that we must have to work with us on this thing. . 
Mr. Lrescoms. Doctor, do you have liaison or contact with the Fed- th 
eral Office of Civil Defense? ho 
Dr. Scrape. Only indirectly. I have had enough military exper- th 
ience that I like to go through channels, as it were, and the channel fo 
for us is from region to State, and then State goes to the Federal 
region. 
r. Lirscoms. Now, has your group been informed of all the ma- ar 
terials that are stockpiled for use in this area ? 
Dr. Scape. Yes; and that is another point. 7 WwW 
One of the recommendations I would like to see enacted would be j we 
a better distribution method to get stockpiles, to get warehouses set th 
up within a reasonable distance of our major target cities, and have : | 
them stocked and have the appropriations to stock these warehouses. Ww 
Now, the nearest one is way up north of San Jose. bes 
Mr. Hoxirtetp. The nearest medical stockpile? | 
Dr. Scuapr. Federal medical warehouse; it is San Jose. bu 
Mr. Houirieip. You mean to say that you do not have emergency : th: 
medical supplies stockpiled in Los Angeles County ? 1,0 
Dr. Scuape. We had them—lI understood the question was on a % ha’ 
Federal level. § ] 
Mr. Hoxtrterp. Yes. That is what I am talking about. to 
Dr. Scuapr. The nearest Federal warehouse is in San Jose. There to! 
used to be one out at Tustin, but the General Service Administration, j 
or whatever that branch is that has to do with the maintenance and the 
appropriating money to maintain things, decided as part of economy = 
that that should be closed down and it was closed down several years the 
ago. So for Federal backup, our closest source is San Jose, and it = | sto 
takes us days and days to get things down here from San Jose. ate 
Mr. Lipscoms. What about your local and State warehouses ? 4 are 
Dr. Scnavr. We have locally—incidentally, the State of California, | doc 
as you all know, is one of the leaders in civil defense, and we can be val 
proud of our State. Planningwise, in appropriations, where it really An 
counts, as you know, the State has spent over $12,500,000 for civil de- | loe: 
fense, and also they have spent in the neighborhood of $6 million of =~ adc 
that money for medical yULposes. j hos 
We have throughout the State 683 fully equipped first-aid stations. I 
250 of those are in this immediate Los Angeles County area. the 
Mr. Hottrievp. Are those the mobile hospitals ? I 


Dr. Scuapr. No. These are the first aid stations. 
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Mr. Hottrtecp. First-aid stations. 
Dr. Scuape. California is also taking the lead in the purchase of the 
improvised 200-bed hospitals. 

Mr. Liescoms. How many of those do you have in this area? 

Dr. Scape. We have 20. 

Mr. Larscoms. In this area? 

Dr. Scape. Not in this area. We have 10 in this area, but we have 
20 throughout the State, and the 20 represents about 40 percent of the 
total purchases throughout the country. 

So you see, California is really taking the lead. But because we 
have taken the lead, we cannot be smug. We have to go a lot farther. 
We hope to request the legislature to purchase an additional 20 of these 
mobile hospitals. 

We plan to use these hospitals not as 200-bed units. We plan to use 
them as nucleus around which we will build approximately 1,000-bed 
hospitals, and they are stored around. I have a map here showing 
the distribution of them, if you want things as a matter of exhibits 
for your record. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. We would like to have that for our record. 

Dr. Scuape. It shows the distribution of these hospitals, where they 
are stored. 

None of them is stored in the immediate vicinity of Los Angeles. 
We are not interested in losing these hospitals. When we need them, 
we want them. So they are stored well beyond what we consider to be 
the 20-mile zone. 

Mr. Lirscoms. That was an interesting statement about the hospitals. 
What do you mean, that you plan to use these as a nucleus for 1,000- 
bed units ¢ 

Dr. Scuape. Just that, that these hospitals are designed for 200 beds, 
but by local acquisition of blankets, of cots, of mattresses, or anything 
that we can get, we are going to expand these hospitals and make a 
1,000-bed hospital out of that originally designed 200-bed unit. We 
have to. 

Mr. Liescoms. Of course, that would be a good plan if it is feasible, 
to prseont to other places in the country. I know New York is going 
to have 400 of these units eventually. 

Do you have the personnel listed, first-aid nurses and doctors and all, 
that will staff these units when they are placed into operation ? 

Dr. Scuapr. This is on a cadre basis, and the local people where 
these are stored, as you will see, for instance, Loma Linda—there is one 
stored out there—they are in a very good position. The undergradu- 
ates at the Medical School of the College of Medicine at Los Angeles 
are at Loma Linda. They have a small hospital there. They have 
doctors. They have medical students. They have nurses. They have 
various other personnel to form a nucleus of the staff of this thing. 
And then as people—and doctors are people—are evacuated from this 
locality, they will be filtered in and worked into the organization and 
added to the staff to build up to the staff necessary to man a 1,000-bed 
hospital, 

Mr. Lirscoms. I thought the theory of these hospitals was that 
they were movable—— 

Dr. Scrape. They are. 
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Mr. Lipscoms (continuing). That they would go to the area that 
needed them the most at the time. 
Dr. Scuapr. That is absolutely right. But wherever the thing is 


stored, you must have a cadre of personnel that operates it, because bal 
who knows where that is going to be? You will notice there, for - 
instance, there is a unit stored at the Kern General Hospital in he 
Bakersfield. There are some out at Camarillo, and things of that 4 
kind. So we must havea nucleous. They may stay there. They may sh 
move in. a 
Our thought is this, for instance, on this one at Kern County Hos- a 
as to move it perhaps to maybe around Castaic, or some place like ae 
that. 
Mr. Lirscoms. You do not mean you would move a 1,000-bed unit a . 
in, do you? * I 
Dr. Scuape. No. We would move the 200-bed unit in. ia 
Mr. Liescoms. You would move the 200-bed unit in? 7 
Dr. Scuaprg. That is right. - 
Mr. Liescoms. In other words, you are just storing them around 
the largest hospitals? A 
Dr. Scuape. Not necessarily around larger hospitals at all. For wil 
instance, at Oxnard, there is a hospital at Oxnard, but there are some oan 
doctors and nurses and technicians around there who are forming the 2 a 
cadre for it, the nucleous around which it will be built. I 
Mr. Liarscome. Have. any of these units been tested? Do the thir 
people know how to put them up at this time? ola 
r. Scuavg. As yet, no. The only test on that has been at San 1 
Francisco, oh, about a month ago. In fact, I think in another week hil 
or two Life will carry an article about this hospital showing how it tee 
was set up in San Francisco. ke 
Mr. pana ON Do you have instructions now available on how to had 
set them u 
Dr. man In each unit there are instructions on how to set it up. se 
Mr. Lipscome. Have these units or have these cadres been trained deve 
or eranipied on the instructions that are available in the State on bail 
those units 4 
Dr. Scuapse. They have not been, but they are being. These hos- = 
pital units are just ee delivered now. We are getting delivery on " 
them at the present time. defi 
Mr. Lirscoms. Doctor, could you give us the number of nurses or oa 
doctors or first-aid people that are registered in this area that would P ) 
be available for the service that would be needed in case of an atom poit 
or nuclear attack ? had 
Dr. ScHape. Well, locally, to take Los Angeles County as an ex- sam 
ample, I would not say every doctor is a potential person because ¥ 
we feel that we must think of perhaps 20 percent at least, perhaps 25 hav 
percent, of the doctorse will not be available. I repeat, doctors are adel 
ple. They are going to be killed. They are going to be injured ones 
just as other people will be. Some will be sick. Some will be out of M 
town. Some will not be available for various reasons. inf] 
So we figure on perhaps a 75-percent basis of availability of our I 
physicians. Well, every doctor is a potential man. He has been vou 
trained in medicine and surgery, basically, regardless of what he does. insté 
If he does dermatology or pediatrics or anything else, it makes no hosp 
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difference. He has had basic medical training, and he is going to go 
to work. 

As far as the nurses are concerned, somewhat over 5,000 nurses 
have been given the advance first-aid training course. Now, how many 
people have been given the basic first-aid training course by the Red 
Cross and other sources, I am sorry, I cannot give you that figure. 

Mr. Lapscoms. Have any people volunteered for civil defense work 
in the medical field. I mean, do we in this area have a list of people 
where we can call immediately or contract to come in case of an emer- 
gency, either natural or enemy ? 

Dr. Scuave. By people, do you mean 

Mr. Lipscoms. I mean doctors, nurses, and people trained in first 
ald. 

Dr. Scuave. As I say, we have 5,000 nurses who have been given the 
advance first-aid training course. 

Mr. Lirscoms. But those people are here; I mean, they are work- 
ing in hospitals and other things? 

Dr. Scuape. That is right. 

Mr. Lirescoms. But is there an effective civil defense organization 
in being in the medical field in this area? I know that there is a po- 
tential there because we have these people. But I mean, is there 
a civil defense organization in being now, as such, in a medical field? 

Dr. Scuape. We have a very fine paper organization. That is one 
thing. To make a paper organization a practicable, working thing is 
something else. 

The hospitals have, the major hospitals have taken their staffs— 
in fact, we spent many, many hours on this trying to get the staffs 
to coordinate. As you well know, in a metropolitan area such as Los 
Angeles, a doctor will be on the staff of several hospitals. He can 
have only one assignment. He cannot be assigned to more than 1 
place because he can be in only 1 place at 1 time. 

So we brought the disaster chairman for hospitals in, and we sat 
down with him: “Now, here is what we think you should have on the 
basis of the size of your hospital, so many doctors, and so forth, to 
staff it for disaster purposes. Give us your list of your requirements 
of your staff to meet this.” 

We got these, and we found that despite the fact that we rather 
ae told them what the requirements should be, they gave us 
practically a list of every member on their staff. 

So we had to meet with them again. So it finally got down to the 
point where the numbers that they asked for were realistic. And we 
had to adjust that, because the number of the hospitals having the 
same man on 2 or 3 different lists, for several hospitals. 

We have gotten down to the point that our major hospitals all 
have disaster plan programs, and they have a list of their staff per- 
sonnel who will be assigned to duty to that hospital if it is in exist- 
ence, 

_ Mr. Liescoms. Doctor, maybe I can straighten out my thinking 
in this respect. 

If there were a disaster in this area, who would operate the emer- 
gency hospital kits that would be placed in the outlying areas? For 
instance, there would be people assigned to duty at all of the major 
hospitals in this target area, unless something else had happened to 
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them. But who would man the emergency first-aid stations that would 
be around the peripheral part of any emergency disaster area / 


I mean, are there people available? Is there a staff of trained peo- ‘ 
yle available to take care of those emergency first-aid stations that will 
be handling 1,100 or 1,200 casualties an hour if they operate at maxi- I 
mum efficiency ? s 


Dr. Scape. That is our one and greatest problem, as far as I am 


concerned, the assignment of personnel to the first-aid stations. And c 
this comes back again to one of my previous statements, that one of ‘ 
our greatest deficiencies has been the lack of clerical personnel to go 
ahead and do this. c 
We are pretty well fixed as far as the assignment of doctors and a 
so forth to our existing hospitals. We are getting along the line now t 
where these improvised hospitals are being stored for the cadres | t 
locally to man them, and then, as we state, when evacuation occurs, 
the doctors will be filtered out and assigned to these hospitals. f 
Our major defect so far has been our lack of clerical help to go [ 
through the list. Now, in Los Angeles County it is not an easy h 
proposition, because in our county alone we have many more doctors | r 
than most of the States in the country have. We have over 5,000 se 
doctors. tl 
We must go through the lists, and prepare one list here to be as- | St 
signed to the hospitals and another list here to be assigned to the __ g 
first-aid stations. 
One of our greatest needs is to have a sufficient amount of clerical In 
help, and it would take not too much; it would take perhaps several th 
well-trained clerks a period of several weeks to accomplish this, and cl 
then break down these lists to separate on the one hand those assigned | fe 
to the hospitals, on the other hand those that will be assigned to the — st 
first-aid stations, and then give our area medical service chief—I pre- fu 
sume that this structure has all been outlined to you before, the way C 
the regions are divided into areas, and so forth—in each area we have th 
a medical service chief—give him a bulk list of doctors. It may be — 
25; it may be 75, 100, or more; give him a bulk list, and then he would © to 
make a detailed assignment of so many doctors to that station, that 
station, and that station, and so on down the line. 
That is our greatest need, our greatest defect. } Di 
Mr. Lrescoms. I keep forgetting I am not a State legislator any 
more, and I get interested in the State picture, too. | se 
Have you passed along the information about need for money re- | 
sources to the State office of civil defense, letting them know what you | | 
need in the way of clerical help to take care of a very important need, 6a 
4 we 


in my opinion, and that is, to maintain current lists of adequate medi- 

cal personnel to take care of the casualties in case they should exist ? 
Dr. Scnapn. Yes. And I am sure that your experience will recall _ 

that there is a certain individual in the State, who is the State auditor, _ _ 

who wields a very, very sharp knife on suggested appropriations. 


And that has been one of our greatest difficulties, ; 
_ He sees it only from a fiscal standpoint of dollars and cents. He 40 
is trying to cut appropriations; he is trying to keep the budget in © oo 
line with income, and everything else. i 7 

So every time the reels meets, any time there is a suggested _ 
aver aeie for facilities, he gets his knife out and knocks a lot | | 
of it off, and then we must try to get it back again. ™ 
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We spent a lot of money in the State, much more than most of 
the States in this country, but for really adequate purposes, we are 
still shy of the appropriations necessary for some of the details. 

Mr. Lirscoms. In the efforts that you are making, are you speaking 
now for the county, city, and State, for civil defense and medical 
services ? 

Dr. Scrape. Yes; because it goes right up the line. You start 
down at the grassroots level and it goes up to county and up to 
State. 

Again, the local appropriations by the city and by the county for 
civil defense are some, but again, all the way down the line the 
amounts of money that have been expended have not been sufficient 
to give us the necessary things, from the local up to the State and 
to the Federal level, incidentally. 

Mr. Larscoms. Out of all the hearings that we have had in dif- 
ferent States and cities, I believe that, coming from California, and 
Los Angeles County, I am really surprised and astounded that we 
have not gone further in this field, because testimony that we have 
received in other cities has peoes a great emphasis on the medical 
services, the supply stockpiles blankets, beds, and the rest of the 
things in the area. And I think that here locally we had better get 
some adequate and good thinking on this problem, and I know it is 
going to take some money. 

Dr. Scuape. On the other hand, I think you will find, on a realistic 
interpretation of everything, that we in the State and the city and 
the county are way far ahead of most other States, counties, and 
cities in what we have done and what we have. There are very, very 
few places throughout the country that have the number of first-aid 
stations—I mean, actually have them—and we have them equipped, 
fully equipped. And I say, on this emergency hospital situation, 
California has approximately 40 percent of the entire national quota 
that has been purchased so far. 

Mr. Horirrerp. That only impresses us that the national quota is 
too small. 

Mrs. Lipscoms. Yes. 

Mr. Houtrreip. That is the only significance that that has for us, 
Dr. Schade. I am saying this kindly. 

We appreciate the fact that we have 40 percent of it, but 40 per- 
cent is so totally inadequate. 

Could I just read you one little piece 

Mr. Liescoms. Before you do, Mr. Chairman, I would just like to 
say that those 200-bed emergency hospital units are no good unless 
we know how to operate them. 

Dr. Scuapr. That is right. 

Mr. Lirscomes. And if something happened today, I doubt if very 
many people know how to put them up or even how to get them to 
location. 

So it does not do any good to have 20 of them in the State or 
400, unless we have the people and the know-how to put them up and 
to use them. 

So we have to find people—— 

Dr. Scuape. That is right. 

Mr. Liescoms. To take their time and effort to get behind the rules 
and regulations and instructions, to get those 200-bed hospitals set up. 
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If we have 1 and we know how to work it, it is better than 20 where 
nobody knows how to work them. And that situation exists not only 
in California, but it exists nationwide, that people just do not know 
how to operate those 200-bed hospital units. 

Dr. Scuape. And that is the reason that we want, where these 200- 
bed units are stored, to have the local people form the cadres for it, 
because they are right there where it is stored, and as I say, these are 
being delivered now. 

Our next project now is to train the local people in the setup and 
the management of these hospitals, to get them going as a functional 
unit, 

Mr. Hotirtevp. Dr. Schade, you have testified that the real key to 
your problem is funds for administrative expense ? 

Dr. Scuape. That is one; yes. 

Mr. Hotrrrevp. Actually, to obtain full-time personnel, clerks, and 
possibly a professional man to direct them, and to contact the doctors 
and the hospitals and so forth, to really weld this thing together 
quickly, if possible, into an efficient unit? 

Dr. Scuape. That is right. 

Mr. Houirretp. We have had a great deal of testimony, by the way, 
along that line in the other cities, that they are very much handi- 
capped because they do not have local funds to do the job, and they 
feel that the Federal Government should take the responsibility for 
helping organize this from a financial standpoint, because they are 
the people that are responsible for the lives and property of citizens 
in case of enemy attack. 

So your testimony on that line is right in line with people we have 
had testify in other places. 

Now, I will say that in some of the cities I think they have in being 
. better organization, than, according to your testimony, you have 

ere. 

Now, I wanted to explore that just a little bit. You say that there 
are 6,500 doctors and 5,000 nurses that are registered here in Los 
Angeles in a professional capacity, in Los Angeles County. 

Dr. Scuape. Yes. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. Now, how many of those people have actually been 
listed by your organization with their acquiescence as being available 
for calls for emergency civil-defense work! 

Dr. Scape. I can give you only an approximation on that. These 
have been, as I stated previously, registered through the hospital to 
which they currently are assigned, and that would be, oh, perhaps, 
something between 1,000 and 2,000 that are actually signed up, that 
—e cards, that will pass them to, we hope, the police and so 

orth. 

Mr. Hotirtevp. Is that both doctors and nurses? 

Dr. Scuape. Yes. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Do you know what the breakdown is between the 
doctors and the nurses ? 

Dr. Scuapr. You mean, the ratio? 

Mr. Ho.trtetp. Well, you said 1,000 to 2,000. I just wondered if 
that was 90 percent nurses and 10 percent doctors or 90 percent doctors 
and 10 percent nurses. 

Do you have any figure on that? 
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Dr. Scuape. That figure was on the doctors alone. 
Mr. Houirtep. That figure was on the doctors? 
Dr. Scape. Yes. 

Mr. Houirte_p. Now, how about the nurses? 

Dr. Scnapr. The nurses would perhaps be somewhat less than that 
The exact figure again—this would just be an approximation—there 
would be a smaller number of nurses, actually, registered. 

Mr. Hour. Now, is it not true that most of those doctors and 
nurses are rather heavily committed to existing hospitals? 

Dr. Scuapg. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. It is not salty realistic for us to assume that if 
those hospitals were left standing, that those nurses would leave those 
hospitals to take care of the populace, is it? 

Dr. Scuapr. No, because their duty would be in their hospital, tak- 
ing care of the people that are brought in. 

Mr. Hortrretp. To take care of their patients; and possibly, to help 
take an influx of as many people as possible in those hospitals, even in 
the halls and crowd them in any place where you could keep them. 

Along that line, I just want to give you the concept of General 
Sturgis, who was comparing the flood disaster of 1955 in New England 
and the assumptions of the civil defense exercise in June 1955, to 
show you the belief of this man, who is the Chief of Engineers of the 
United States. He said: 

Considering the New England area lone, 180 persons died in the flood; 50 
million person would have been killed in Operation Alert. Two hundred and 
fifty-two persons were hospitalized as a result of the flood. Two million seven 
hundred thousand people would have required hospitalization in Operation 
Alert. One hundred and sixty-one thousand people were made homeless in the 
New England flood as compared to the 8 million estimated for Operation Alert. 

Now, this is the type of thing that we are facing in case we have 
this kind of hazard. And so that explained why I said to you that 
even though we may have the reputation of being better organized 
than other States, we are so pitifully unorganized in this field, as in 
every other field—and this is not said to embarrass you in any way, 
because I recognize the problem and the difficulties—but we are so 
pitifully unorganized to take care of casualties, either as to the care, 
shelter or medication, that millions of people would die in the United 
States unless this problem is faced up to and unless we do something 
about it. 

_ Iam not putting this burden on your shoulders, sir. I am taking 

it on mine much more than I am on yours, I assure you. But I am 

just analyzing the situation as we find it over the Nation. 

We are appalled at the situation that is presented to us as a result 
of the possibilities of warfare with these nuclear weapons. 

Dr. Scuape. I appreciate that, too, and that is the reason why I 
have stated previously that these 200-bed hospitals—we do not plan to 
use them for 200-bed hospitals. We plan to use them for 1,000-bed 
hospitals, and even at that we are going to be way deficient. 

We recognize that. We know what our deficiencies are going to be. 
We are going to have to mobilize everything in the State and possibly 
in all probability get help from outside the State to try to meet this 
problem, if, as has been thought, two or three major cities in Califor- 
nla are target areas, and there will not be enough resources in the State 
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of California to handle the situation in any way, medical or any other am 
type of way. ja 

Mr. Houirtetp. There is one thing that I would like to clear up for : ri 
the record. You made a statement that the GSA had closed down a a ( 


warehouse at Tustin, and you thought it was for economy reasons. p> 

In order to be fair, I think, to the GSA, the General Services Ad- as 
ministration is a property-caretaking and a property-leasing agent 
of the Government, and it acts on behalf of other Government agencies. 

It has no volition of its own in this field. 

The Federal Civil Defense Agency is responsible for medical stock- 
piling and for deciding where the medical stockpile should be and 
what warehouses should be leased, and what should be closed and, of 
course, they transmit their orders to the GSA, and the GSA carries fil 
out a function for them just as they would for the Department of 
Agriculture or for the Department of Defense or any other agency. 

I thought in fairness to them we ought to put than on the record. 

Dr. Scuape. I think also in fairness to the record, as near as I under- I 
stand it from what I have been told, the FCDA asked that this be 





continued, but because of pressures “ 
Mr. Hortrtevp. Lack of funds. ars 
Dr. Scuape. Pressures from other sources, the Comptroller General, | ih d 
or whoever dictates how this General Services Administration will | d 
work, I don’t know. int 
[Tam a neophyte in this Government machinery, but I have been told ann 
that the civil defense people wanted it continued, and they presented fale 
it very strongly that they wanted it continued ; because of other pres- I 
sures from other sources, it was closed down. tha 
Mr. Houtrrerp. I just thought we would clean up that one point. . tres 
As to the reasons why it was closed, probably all of it comes back to | I 
the point of lack of funds. V 
Dr. Scrape. The important thing was that it was closed,and we do = T 
not have anything closer than San Jose at the moment. That is — er 
important. 4 Tas 
Mr. Houtrieip. That is the important thing, that today we have a rad: 
complete lack of medical stockpile for the 5,500,000 or 6,000,000 people — “T 
in southern California. M 
Dr. Scrape. That is right. | ual 
Mr. Hortrtetp. And they are too far away to do us any good in case S 
this part of our State is attacked. And I agree with you that it is a ara 
deplorable situation, and I for one want to work on this problem when A 
I get back to Washington to see if we cannot get some recognition of not 


the fact that we have some pretty good citizens out here that we went | A 
to take care of. 


mo 

I want to ask you a question, sir. aa 
How do the doctors get the latest radiological information such as) © An 
the matters of diagnosis, the detection of irradiated people, the meth- © d 
ods of treatment and decontamination such as exist, and so forth? 3 tacl 
I recognize that this is a new field and there is not much informa- | y 
tion in the field yet. But do you have an organized way of getting — eve: 
this information, or do you just depned upon picking it up from your ise 
medical journals and so forth? insi 


Dr. Scuape. The dependence is upon medical journals. There are — I 
articles in many journals continuously coming out on this. As an / 
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example of what we in medicine are trying to do to help our doctors 
to get the necessary training that they need to face the situation, in 
October of 1955, the entire issue of our State medical journal was de- 
voted to civil defense problems. 

One of the articles in that journal was concerned with radiological 
treatment, and all. This is not the journal, but this is a reprint with 
the advertising deleted from it, and if you would care to have that as 
a matter of record 

Mr. Hoxtrrevp. We would like to have it for our files. 

Dr. Scuape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotartetp. When was that put out, sir? 

Dr. Scuave. October of 1955. 

(The reprint of the journal article referred to will be found in the 
files of the subcommittee. ) 

Mr. Houtrretp. Do you have articles right along on that, or is this 
a one-shot job ? 

Or do you have repeat printing of new information as it is evolved ? 

Dr. Scrape. This particular issue was entirely—there was not any- 
thing about cancer or anything else in this issue. This was 100 per- 
cent a civil defense issue, and in the current medical literature there 
are continually appearing articles on various aspects that directly or 
indirectly affect the way the doctors are to care for these casualties. 

Mr. Hoxirrerp. Without passing judgment, of course, on what is 
in the pamphlet, certainly the headings here of the articles are perti- 
nent and seem to be directed toward the subjects that should be treated 
in articles of this kind. 

Have you visited the radiological laboratory up near San Francisco, 
the Naval Radiological Laboratory, and inspected their methods of 
treatment ? 

Dr. Scuape. You mean the one at Treasure Island ? 

Mr. Ho.irterp. It is Hunter’s Point, I believe. 

Dr. Scrape. Yes; I have been there. I have also seen the radio- 
logical trailers and the trucks that they have in the State of California. 
In fact, it was rather at my SE and insistance that the 
radiological be deleted from medical 

This is 1 of the 2 States in which that exists. 

Medical is going to be too overburdened trying to take care of cas- 
ualties to try to fuss around with these radiological things. 

So our recommendation was that if the city saw fit, to set up a sep- 
arate radiological division and take it away from medical. 

As you know, usually radiological is part of medical. It should 
not be. 

Also, at our recommendation, the State thought it should take 
ae away from medical. We will be too busy trying to take 

care of the surviving casualties to take care of the ones who are dead. 
And so separate mortuary service has been set up in the State? 

Mr. Hortrretp. I think that is being realistic for you not to try to 

tackle these fields, which are huge fields within themselves. 

You have got such a large job ahead of you in your own field, 
even to treat our peacetime people that are ill, and we know that there 
is a shortage of doctors and nurses, and of course, it just pales into 
insignificance alongside the need that would occur at a time like this. 


Dr. Scrape. Right. 
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Mr. Lirescoms. When you mention taking radiological functions 


away from the medical organization, you mean the monitoring type } 
of thing, when the monitors go out ca survey? Or what would you our 
take away ¢ 
Dr. Scuape. I say, the whole thing of the radiological service, all . any 
these surveys and sities and everything that the radiological peo- | d 
ple have to do. wis 
That is a highly specialized field. We do a little, or we plan to doa I 
little monitoring on our own. In fact, in our hospitals in region 1 | I 
down here, in the near future we will receive about 120 monitoring ~ int 
instruments to be used in the hospitals, and our feeling is that the — bea‘ 
69-0 in the X-ray departments should be the ones who would best citi 
prepared to be trained in the use of these monitoring instruments, shel 
to monitor casualties coming in, to monitor areas of the hospitals for =~ V 
how hot it is radiologically. 4 fires 
But that is as far as we wish to go. q crea 
However, in general it has been set up that radiological decon- | cliec 
tamination shewid be an activity conducted by the medical service at ~ M 
or near the first aid stations and hospitals. side 
Now, that is something I feel that again medical should not be | is tl 
saddled with, because we will be so busy; we will be far overburdened =| D 
trying to take care of our casualties, that I do not see how we can take =~ we € 
over this decontamination thing, that is, if there were water, which ~ is Ol 
I rather seriously doubt, and things that you need to decontaminate _ whe 
these people. rf ter i 
Mr. Houirretp. We thank you very much, Dr. Schade. s M 
I just happened to open this back here at page 271, and I see an [| D 
article in here by Justin Stein and Dr. Stafford L. Warren. M 
Dr. Scape. That is correct. 7 have 
Mr. Hoxirretp. And I note that it takes up the whole problem of =~ Tl 
radiation, and they even have drawings here of the proper type of _ level 
underground shelter. ig of a 
Dr. Scuapr. Right. 3 com 
Mr. Hottrrevp. And it also has the degree of shielding which you — bilit’ 
can find from different thicknesses of steel, concrete, earth, and wool, | Di 
and it also has computations of different types of nuclear bursts, | A 
either ground level or close to the ground level, or high level, anda_ | sider 
great deal more of very valuable information. Fs comy 
In fact, I think if this information were in the hands of the ordinary ~ miss 
citizen and understood by him, it might have a very salutory effect. | face 
Dr. Scuapg. We have achieved distribution of this particular jour- | tacke 
nal not only to every physician in the State, but we have distributed | peop 
it throughout the country to county medical associations. It is avail- | Al 
able in their libraries =i various medical libraries. ‘| men 
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Mr. Ho.rrrexp. It all comes back to the point that I have said | 
repeatedly, that we have the information if we just have the organi- [| our t 


zation to put it into effect. 4 less. 
Dr. Scuapr. We have. a Wi 
Mr. Hortrretp. We do not have all the information, but we have Ni be ne 
enough to know what we are doing. ‘ milit, 
Dr. Scrape. Yes. 4 come 
Mr. Houtrterp. Thank you very much, sir. And thank you for | trans 
waiting to give us your testimony. ; So 
4 statu: 
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Now, if you have anything else that you wish to leave with us for 
our files, we will be glad to accept it at this time. 

Dr. Scuapr. Do you mean in the way of documentary evidence or 
any remarks that I would care to make? 

Mr. Hourrie.p. Either way; if you have anything further that you 
wish to say 

Dr. Scape. I would like to say several things if I may. 

I heard part of Dr. Warren’s discussion about shelters and all, and 
in this discussion of shelters I think there is something that we should 
bear in mind and remember that in Hamburg and the other German 
cities during the war there were thousands of people that died in those 
shelters because of lack of oxygen. 

When these fires are raging, you have to have oxygen to support the 
fires and because of the fires there is a tremendous updraft which 
creates, for practical purposes, a vacuum, and thousands of people 
died in those shelters because of lack of oxygen. 

Mr. Houirretp. Of course, those same people would have died out- 
side of those shelters, too, from the fire and from the lack of oxygen; 
is that not so? 

Dr. Scuape. That is perfectly true. But my point is that what 
we estimate—and it may not be true, of course—but what we estimate 
is our ground zero. Why spend millions of dollars building shelters 
where the people will suffocate? We can use that money so much bet- 
ter in other things, such as roads and various other things. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Of course, this is an opinion. ; 

Dr. Scuapr. Yes. 

Mr. Horirrevp. And there are many opinions. I have mine and you 
have yours. 

The main point is that these opinions should be evaluated by top- 
level national experts, and the facts given to the people so that a course 
of action could be taken, in place of leaving us floundering around, 
completely disorganized, and without any idea at all of the possi- 
bilities of either the success of evacuation or the success of shelter. 

Dr. Scuape. Yes; and that brings me to my next point. 

After all, we have to appreciate, we have heard and read the con- 
sidered opinion of our military experts that it will be impossible to 
completely interdict attack upon this country of ours by guided 
missiles, by airplanes, by whatever means, so that we must squarely 
face up to the fact that at some time our cities are going to be at- 
tacked, and we are going to have a lot of destruction and a lot of 
people killed and a lot of people injured. 

And it does not make too much difference if you have millions of 
men and women under arms in the military services, if you cannot 
supply the materiel to support those armies. And if our cities and 
our transportation systems are disrupted, those people are just worth- 
less. 

We have to have our economy going. Our productive potential must 
be not only going, but at its highest possible speed to support our 
military services, so that if we cannot support them—and it has to 
come from our civil economy, our manufacturing, our farms, our 
transportation and all—our military forces are mere gesture. 

So it seems very obvious that civil defense should be given its proper 
stature in this country. 
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Mr. Houirievp. And by the same line of reasoning, which I sub- 
scribe to, by the way, it would seem that the military should make ge 
this one of their prime requests of the Federal Government in realiza- 


tion of the fact that they could not continue to function very long th 
if they did not have something backing them up. ‘ 
Dr. Scuape. That is correct. And in addition, there must be a = 
high degree of cooperation, of allocation of personnel, supplies of p 
equipment, and materiel between the military and our own people. Ty 
The people are behind it, and it seems to me that there is only one ; 
answer to it, and that is to create within the Department of Defense tl 
a Department of Civil Defense headed by a secretary who would rank ; 
canals with the Secretary of the Army, the Navy, and the Air | nd 
Force, and with equal representation on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. . 
Mr. Hotirievp. This has been advocated by other witnesses, sir, © Ww 
and, of course, there is another side to it which we do not need to . 
place in the record at this time, because that is your testimony. It ‘en 
isa matter that should be given consideration. . 
We have two pieces of legislation before this committee: One, to “a 
make the civil defense agency a Cabinet level position, an independ- ee 
ent, civilian agency; and the other one, to do just exactly what you je 
have said. Both of those matters are a matter of legislation by this fr 
committee and will be considered. ™ 
Dr. Scuape. Right. lic 
There is one other thing that is of considerable concern to me in © 
the actual management of the casualties. We are going to have to Su 
have tremendous amounts of narcotics, and we have been literally — a 
beating our heads against the wall on this, trying with the Federal oh] 
narcotics people to evolve some sound, reasonable method of makin ae 
the tremendous amounts of narcotics available to us that we will need. | es 
As an example, here in this city, in the Federal Building, there ~ 1 
are many, many thousands cerates of morphine in the vaults, there ~ oitt 
in the vaults. We presume that the civie center is going to keep ~ tie 
them there, so that when the detonation comes, those thousands of ~~ the 
ampules of narcotics which we so urgently need will be blasted off the | the 
face of the earth. 4 oth 
Now, if we could only in some way put it across and prevail upon © aiid 
the narcotics people, the Narcotic Bureau, to take these things—and lati 
in every city it is practically the same thing. They are usually in le 
the Federal Building. The Federal Building is in the civic center. | 5 
The civic center is usually the logical ground zero. So they willall © wor 
be lost to us. If they coil only find some place to disperse and store | d 
these things. qui 


Also, some months ago, the State attempted to negotiate with the lw 
Federal narcotics people for a tremendous amount of narcotics, and | 


it looked like it was going through, and then the legal adviser to the | a 
Federal Narcotics Bureau said, “Well, there are certain legal en- | I 
tanglements in here that we cannot do it.” Gor 

It seems to me that we must find ways to do these things. And if nj 
these things are available, why lose them when a thing happens. — stat 
Why net disperse them so that when we need them, they are available ~ the 
to us 
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Mr. Hotirtetp. Dr. Schade, I think this is a very constructive sug- 
gestion and important suggestion. 

We are both aware, of course, of the problem that is involved, in 
seeing that if these narcotic-type of medicines are stockpiled, that 
they be stockpiled and not be subject to use by people that are not 
entitled to use them. 

We will take this matter up in Washington with the United States 
Public Health Service people and with the proper people in the 
Treasury Department, I suppose. 

Dr. Scuape. I presume that comes under the Treasury Department, 
the Narcotic Bureau. 

Mr. Hortrietp. And also such other Federal authorities as might 
be involved in it or might be able to help solve this problem. And 
we will try to give that some real attention in our further studies in 
Washington. 

Dr. Scuape. There are a lot of things that we are attempting be- 
tween the States, and it seems that if a national lead could be taken on 
it, it might clarify the situation quite appreciably. 

We appreciate that in the event this happens locally, we will not 
have enough resources in this State medically in the way of personnel, 
supplies, or anything else. We will have to bring physicians in 
from other States. ‘There again a legal aspect comes up. 

You are a doctor in Arizona; we bring you over here; you are not 
licensed to practice in the State of California. 

So what are the legal responsibilities there? Can you come in? 
Sure, you can come in and help out. But what would the repercus- 
sions be in the future? The point is that if some lead could be taken 
nationally to clarify this iat work out some means whereby during 
emergency times and emergency purposes only, the barriers of State 
license would be erased for the duration of the emergency 

Mr. Hortrtevp. I am sure the President has the power to declare 
either a condition of martial law, which would be the most severe 
type of Federal control, or a more limited type, which would cover 
this, probably something in the nature of a national emergency. If 
there is necessity for legislation on this level, our committee or some 
other committee of Congress could probably pass enabling legislation, 
and then it would be up to the States to pass complementary legis- 
lation recognizing the principle which we might set up in the enabling 
legislation for the use of Federal supplies. 

I do not know just exactly how we could work it. But I think this 
would require individual State action, or compacts between States. 

Now, we have one compact that I know of which has advanced 
quite far between New York State, Connecticut, and New Jersey, and 
I would assume that the sharing of resources would certainly be mat- 
ters of mutual agreement and reciprocity between those three States, 
and I think this can be done all right. 

6 Dr. Scnapg. There is one other suggestion, if I may make it. This 
Governor’s Emergency Medical Advisory Committee that we have 
in the State has proven to be an extremely beneficial thing for the 
statewide civil defense, for the Governor, for the legislature, and for 
the State civil-defense office. And I do feel that if more of the 
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States, in fact all of the States, would develop a similar type of ad- 
visory committee, it would certainly greatly help to expedite the 
matters, 

I would like to state, too, I do not know whether you get the im- 
pression that locally nothing is being done at the level of the city, the 
county, and thin like that. That is not true. 

In the city health department, for example, there is a doctor whose 
primary duty is civil defense. Almost a similar situation exists in 
the county. 

But we must appreciate that this thing is going to go away beyond 
city and county boundaries, and so it must come down to some kind of 
regional organization such as we have evolved here. 

Mr. Hotritrretp. Do you have any questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Thank you very much, Dr. Schade, for your sug- 
gestions and your testimony. 

Dr. ScuapE. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ho.trtetp. The committee will be adjourned until 1 o’clock 
for lunch. At that time we will have the Navy Radiological Defense 
Laboratory people before us. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to recon- 
vene at 1 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The subcommittee reconvened at 1 p. m.) 

Mr. Hottrretp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

During the noon hour, I was advised that the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration leased on April 1 some 80,000 square feet of 
warehouse space at Mira Loma for the stockpiling and storing of 
medical supplies in this area. Some supplies have been shipped. 
The dollar value of the supplies is approximately $6 million. 

Additional warehouse space is in the process of being procured near 
Oceanside for the use of San Diego and Bakersfield and Santa 
Barbara. 

Of course, the program will depend upon appropriations from the 
Congress, and it is pertinent to note that the request for appropri- 
ations of $6 million was reduced in the last appropriation to $2 million. 

This will put the fair construction on the testimony that was prob- 
ably needed, because Dr. Schade apparently was not aware of this 
program. I am sure he did not make the statement in the wrong 


way. 

We are running a little behind schedule, and we are going to proceed 
at this time with personnel from the Navy Radiolo ical Defense 
Laboratory, which 1s located at Hunters Point near San Francisco. 

The subcommittee had the privilege of going through this: Iabora- 
tory on an inspection tour and were very much impressed with the 
pedple who are doing the work and with the facilities which they 

ave there. 

We have with us today Capt. Robert A. Hinners, of the United 
States Navy. He is the Commanding Officer and Director of this 
Laboratory. And we have Dr. Paul ‘oeapine Scientific Director, 
and Mr. Walmer Strope, Operations Analyst. 
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We are going to hear testimony from them on radiological matters, 
including the recovery of shore installations. 
At this time, Captain Hinners, you may proceed. 
Do you have prepared testimony ? 
Captain Hinners. Yes, I do have, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Ho.irretp. You have submitted copies to the committee, have 
ou? 
: Captain Hinners. I gave a copy to your staff before lunch. 
Mr. Howirtetp. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. ROBERT A. HINNERS, COMMANDING OFFICER, 
UNITED STATES NAVAL RADIOLOGICAL DEFENSE LABORATORY; 
ACCOMPANIED BY DR. PAUL C. TOMPKINS, SCIENTIFIC DIRECTOR ; 
AND WALMER E. STROPE, HEAD OF THE MILITARY EVALUA- 
TIONS GROUP 


Captain Hinners. This statement covers the salient features of 
those studies, of the many that are underway at our laboratory, which 
we understand might be of particular interest to your committee. 

The mission which has been assigned to the United States Naval 
Radiological Defense Laboratory, stated briefly, is to conduct research 
on the effects of hazardous nuclear and thermal radiations (including 
various interrelated effects) resulting from an atomic explosion or 
other nuclear processes; to develop and evaluate equipment and pro- 
cedures for defense against radiation effects; and to prepare data for 
training purposes required by the military services, including assist- 
ance to other Federal agencies in the field of atomic and radiological 
warfare. 

a Rosack. Captain Hinners, may I interrupt you from time to 
time 

Do you have a formal statement of your mission ? 

Captain Hinners. Yes we do, Mr. Roback. 

ay Rogack. Is it sufficiently brief to read into the record at this 
point 

Captain Hinners. I believe it is, sir, if you prefer. I was summar- 
izing it. But if you would like the entire statement, I will give it to 
you for your files, if you wish, sir. 

Mr. Ropack. Submit it for the files and, with the chairman’s permis- 
sion, we will insert it in the record at this point. 

Captain Hinners. Yes. 

Here are several copies which you gentlemen might like to have. 

Mr. Howirrevp. Very well. 

Captain Hiyners. That is over the signature of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. 

(Sie desmaieh above referred to is as follows :) 


72796—56—pt. 6——-23 
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SECNAYV 5450 
Op-213C — 
Ser 4293P21 a 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy, ai 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, we 
Washington, D. 0., November 1, 1955. hav 
Pas 
SECNAV Notice 5450 deli 
From: Secretary of the Navy. take 
To: Distribution list. f 
Subject: United States Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory, San Francisco, yass 
Calif.; established status and change in title of officer in command. Ni : 

1. Purpose.—The purpose of this notice is to reafirm the established status of obje 
the subject activity and to change the title of the officer in command. and 

2. Established status.—The established status of the following activity under ple 
a Commanding Officer and Director Vice Commanding Officer is hereby rea- pass 
firmed: United States Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory, San Francisco wee 
24, Calif. 3865-825. 

3. Command relationship.—The subject activity is a component of the United of & 
State Naval Base, San Francisco, under the military command of Commander, ulti 
United States Naval Base, San Francisco, unless otherwise directed by the Chief hh 
of Naval Operations, and under the management control of the Bureau of Ships. atta 

4, Mission.—To conduct basic and applied research on the physical and biologi- : 
cal effects of hazardous nuclear and thermal radiations, including interrelated eme 
effects of such shock or blast and the dispersion and contaminating effects of q opel 
fission products resulting from an atomic explosion or from controlled nuclear =~ esse 
processes ; develop and evaluate radiac devices and shielding equipment or ma- the 
terials for protection of personnel, reclamation or decontamination procedures k 
for shipboard, aircraft, and land areas; preparation of data for training informa- | tac 
tion required by the military services, including assistance to other Federal tion 
agencies and Government contractors in the fields of atomic and radiological of a 
warfare; and develop the use of radioisotope and other tracer techniques in the one! 
above technological fields. P 

5. Implementation.—Bureaus and offices concerned take necessary action. to n 

6. Cancellation.—This notice may be retained for reference purposes, or can- __ M 
celed when no longed needed. at tl 

R. H.* Footer, q C 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Material). § M 

Captain Hrnners. To accomplish this mission, the Congress has _ mak 
seen fit to provide us with some unusually fine physical facilities, and © post 
also with the means by which we have been able to assemble an out- | eme 
standing staff of scientists and engineers for work in this field. For ¢ 
the benefit of those members of the committee and staff who were not _ poli 
able to visit us in San Francisco last week, I have here a photograph divi 
of the main building of the laboratory, which I will ask Mr. Strope to | cool 
display. ‘ diff 

hat is the building that was formally dedicated last October in San T 
Francisco. ; " ; 4 and 

Our total plant value, including certain satellite facilities, not quit 
shown in that photograph, is approximately $12 mililon, and our in ¢ 
annual operating budget 1s about $5 million, including the cost of our | as t 
participation in atomic weapons tests. Our staff consists of approxi- D 
mately 600 persons. It includes a few military specialists from all ~ M 
three of the armed services and a much larger number of civilian © C 
scientists and engineers representing both the physical sciences and of 
the biological and medical sciences. é Am 

The laboratory was born as the result of the findings at the first | acti 
atomic tests at Bikini in 1946 and we have been pursuing our mission | tion 
for the past 10 years. The results of our studies over this period have beer 
convinced us that a high measure of effective passive defense against mea 


atomic attack is technically feasible—in other words, the technical 


os ree 
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means with which to greatly improve the protection of our popula- 
tions from the consequences of nuclear warfare are within our grasp. 

We believe such measures to be important because we note that many 
well-qualified witnesses who have preceded us before this committee 
have recognized the fact that some enemy weapons may get through. 
Passive defense begins with the assumption that the weapon will be 
delivered to the target. Passive defense then consists of all measures 
taken to minimize the effects of the attack when it occurs. 

A major result of our studies has been to show that the problem of 
passive defense must be broken down into three subproblems or sub- 
objectives. The first of these is survival—survival of both personnel 
and facilities. This is an extremely important objective, but the sim- 
ple process of survival is not a sufficient answer to the problem of 
passive defense, especially in view of the effects of modern nuclear 
weapons. In addition, we must devise means for the early recovery 
of our essential wartime military and civil functions, and for the 
ultimate recovery of a satisfactory way of life. 

In our studies, we, therefore, regard passive defense after nuclear 
attack as consisting of three time-phases of action. The first is the 
emergency phase, with survival as its objective; the second is the 
operational recovery phase, with the objective of early recovery of 
essential functions; and the third is the final recovery phase, with 
the objective of ultimate recovery of normal functions. Where at- 
tacks occur on either Military Establishments or on civilian popula- 
tions, we believe that the emergency phase will begin upon warning 
of attack, if such occurs, and will last for several days to weeks. The 
operational recovery phase will then begin and last for many weeks 
to months. The final recovery phase may last for many years. 

Mr. Ropack. Captain Hinners, may I interrupt and ask you this, 
at this point ? 

Captain Hinners. Yes. 

Mr. Ropack. From the standpoint of operational analysis, does it 
make any sense to divide the agencies that are responsible for these 
postattack phases as between, let us say, one that deals with immediate 
emergency, and one that deals with a long-range recovery ? 

Captain Hinners. I would say this, Mr. Roback, that if there are 
policy or political reasons why they must be divided, or should be 
divided, then it obviously would be essential that there be perfect 
coordination between the different agencies that are assigned these 
different phases of the problem. 

There are a certain number of bodies, or a certain number of people, 
and a certain type of technical knowledge, which is going to be re- 
quired to handle each of these phases, and it is essential that they work 
in close coordination and with an adequate amount of preplanning 
as to what they will do when that stage is reached. 

Does that answer your question, Mr. Roback? 

Mr. Rozack. That is all right, thank you. 

Captain Hinners. There are, of course, a large number of types 
of countermeasures that are available for us in passive defense. 
Among the more important are dispersal, shelter, damage-control 
actions such as firefighting, rescue of injured and medical aid, reduc- 
tion of target vulnerability, and radiological reclamation. It has 
been our purpose to evaluate the relative abilities of these counter- 
measures to achieve the desired objectives. In particular, we have 
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asked ourselves: Are there particular countermeasures that, by virtue 
of their high degree of effectiveness and wide applicability, deserves 
to be singled out as the keystones of an atomic defense system ? 

From a considerable number of detailed studies of atomic defense 
problems, we have concluded that such key countermeasures do exist. 

I might interpose at this point that upon the conclusion of my state- 
ment and at the pleasure of the committee, Mr. Strope will give some 
of the measures and some specific examples of how we have arrived at 
these conclusions, and also Dr. Tompkins. 

We have concluded that adequate shelter is the primary key to sur- 
vival under atomic attack and that reclamation is the key to early re- 
sumption of essential functions. We regret to say that the state of 
knowledge concerning the problems of final recovery does not appear to 
be sufficient at present to permit as specific a determination of a ke 
countermeasure for that ing but it obviously will have to be b: 
on some means of radiation exposure control. 

Thus we believe that an effective passive defense can be achieved by 
means of a phased countermeasure system built around the existence 
of adequate shelter and an ability to reclaim (and, if necessary, repair) 
the essential facilities in the target area. The importance of approach- 
ing the needs of passive defense as an integrated system rather than an 
agglomeration of individual measures cannot be overemphasized. In 
this regard, we desire to make two major points with reference to the 
atomic defense system : 

First, when we single out adequate shelter as the key to atomic 
survival, we do not mean to imply that by itself it will do everything 
that could and should be done to minimize casualties. The other 
countermeasures have their place and will make important contribu- 
tions. But we do mean to contend that without adequate personnel 
shelters all atomic defense efforts are likely to prove to be ineffective; 
while with adequate shelter, the other countermeasures such as dis- 
persal and its variant, tactical evacuation, firefighting and rescue 
work, reduction of vulnerability and the like become feasible and 
productive. 

Second, we wish to stress that, as in all systems, the interactions 
among the various parts of the system are extremely important. 

For example, shelters are for survival but if they are designed for 
bare survival, the ability to accomplish the phases of recovery become 
virtually impossible if fallout occurs. Each person has a limited ex- 
posure to nuclear radiation that he can sustain without becoming a 
casuality. If we spend all of this spender stock in the emergency phase, 
we cannot spend it again. 

Therefore, the question of what constitutes adequate shelter (and 
indeed, what constitues an adequate performance of any counter- 
measure) depends on a careful analysis of the system as a whole. 
Otherwise, what may appear to be an adequate atomic defense will be 
found wanting when an attack actually occurs, with disastrous conse- 
quences. , 

Mr. Rozsack. At this point, Captain Hinners, does it not also follow 
from your statement that a great deal of civil-defense effort could be 
economically wasteful if it is not within that system ? 

Captain Hinners. Well—— 

Mr. Rosack. So that one could not necessarily place on the credit 
side a whole list of the things that have been done from time to time? 
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Captain H1nners. It is the case of, to use an analogy which I know 
Mr. Strope likes to use in another manner—it is the case of a chain 
being as strong as its weakest link, and if, as we contend, adequate 
shelter is essential to achieving the payoff with the other measures 
to which I believe you were referring, then lacking the adequate shelter, 
at least temporarily, it seems to me that it would be economically 
wasteful to go ahead with the other measures unless it was definitely 
intended to achieve the shelter, also. 

Mr. Rozack. I assume from the concept of shelter as a certain coun- 
termeasure, it would not follow necessarily that all your efforts are 
ina link. What I am trying to get at in this question is, if you do not 
have the key links identified, can you have achain? And if you do not 
have a chain, doesn’t it follow that a lot of these efforts could be eco- 
nomically and strategically wasteful, so that if you run off in one direc- 
tion and you spend money, let us say, for emergency supplies without 
a theory of the role of emergency supplies, you are not necessarily 
doing anything useful ? 

Captain Hinners. I believe I understand your question better now, 
and I believe I can cite an example of perhaps what you mean. 

It is quite possible to go perhaps too far in procuring a certain type 
of radiation detection instrument which, at first glance, might look 
as though it might be valuable in an emergency, because it would de- 
tect radiation, but until the system as a whole was considered, and you 
determined what range of instrument, since you cannot have a whole 
family of them, what range of instrument you really needed for the 
universal needs of passive defense, then I believe money could be 
wasted that way if that is an example of what you meant. 

Mr. Ropack. Yes. 

Captain Hinners. I have just mentioned that unless the system as 
a whole was considered, what appeared to be an adequate atomic de- 
fense might be found wanting. 

The reasons for this, as we see them, are set forth in a technical re- 
port (No. el which was published by our laboratory early this 
year. It is entitled “Radiological Defense Measures as a Counter- 
measure System.” 

Mr. Ropack. Do you have a copy for the record ? 

Captain Hinners. I do, sir. 

Mr. Rogack. Will you please submit that, with the chairman’s per- 
mission ? 

Mr. Hoxirtetp. You may submit the same. 

This is an unclassified document, is it, Captain ? 

Captain Hinners. Yes, sir. 

$584) report referred to is contained in the appendix, exhibit 3, 
p. 2584). 

Captain Hivners. In conclusion, it is our opinion that the develop- 
ment of an effective passive defense system is feasible. However, the 
technical problems are difficult and justify the best professional leader- 
ship available. It is not within the purview of a research agency 
such as our laboratory to comment on what should be the relation- 
ship between the Nation’s civilian defense organization and other 
components of the civil government and the Armed Forces. We do 
Wish to stress, however, our belief that the early achievement of an 
ee passive defense system is important in assuring our national 
survival. 
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Mr. Rosack. Captain Hinners, before we get into the testimony of 
your associates, I would like to ask you a few questions. If you feel 
in any case that they will answer them, or that it will be covered later, 
please so indicate. 

Captain Hrnners. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rosack. Now, it is a fact, is it not, that the mission of your 
laboratory is not necessarily limited to specific Naval functions? 

Captain Hinners. That is correct, Mr. Roback. I think I should 
clairfy one point there. 

As I indicated in my summary of our mission, and as is shown in 
the more complete statement of mission I gave you for your files, our 
mission includes specifically assistance to other Federal agencies in the 
field of atomic and radiological warfare. 

However, as you probably know, the formal mission which is as- 
signed to an Armed Forces field agency such as our laboratory is in- 
tended to be the overall boundaries within which we are permitted to 
operate without having to go back to considerably higher authority to 
get permission, you see, to go beyond those boundaries. It does not 
mean that as of any one year, or at any one time, we will be doing 
everything that might be implied by the statement of the mission. 
That depends on the program that has been assigned to us, the per- 
sonnel that we are able to acquire within the limitation of funds, and 
various other day-today considerations of that type. 

Mr. Rozacxk. But in concept and organization, aside from the fa- 
cilities required for the carrying out of any specific mission, in con- 
cept and organization your laboratory comprehends the whole field of 
atomic defense, does it not? 

Captain Hinners. We consider that it does, particularly, for ex- 
ample, because I believe that we are the only laboratory that has in 
substantial numbers working as an integrated team under a single 
scientific director, personnel in both the biological and medical scien- 
tists and in the physical scientists, chemistry and physics. 

Mr. Ropack. Do you know of any agency in Government, in the De- 
partment of Defense, the FCC, the EC the FCDA, or any other, 
that comprehends the fuctions that you perform ? 

Captain Hinners. I do not know of any that has them, certainly 
within a single building and within a single scientific department, 
such as ours. 

Mr. Rosack. To what extent, if any, do you overlap or duplicate 
conditions of the Atomic Energy Commission ? 

Captain Hinners. Our observation has been, and perhaps I should 
mention that I believe our laboratory was probably the first Armed 
Forces field agency to enter into a reciprocal arrangement with ap- 
proval on both sides, with the Atomic Energy Commission for ex- 
change of technical reports. Such a reciprocal arrangement was 
achieved a number of years ago, and by that means for a number of 

ears our people have kept themselves informed of the work going on 
in the AEC’s laboratories, and also through direct exchange of visits 
and liaison. And it has been our observation that the mission assigned 
to the Atomic Energy Commission, first and foremost, of course, has 
been to develop the weapons for our national defense arsenal in their 


field. 
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However, they have done a great deal of work in the field of radio- 
logical hazards, which I believe stems originally, at least, from their 
concern for the safety of their production workers in their various 
establishments, and also their concern and I believe their legal respon- 
sibility for the safety of the general public in connection with any of 
their operations, be they these operations or be they production opera- 
tions, such as up at Hanford. 

For that reason, I believe that there were concentrated on the effects 
of relatively small amounts of radioactivity sustained over long pe- 
riods of time, such as is associated with that type of industrial or 
peacetime operation. 

Where they have had a problem of possible hazard, I believe it also 
will be found that they control that by telling the individual concerned, 
“Tf your instrument reads more than a certain amount, don’t go in 
there; just wait and let it cool off, or use remote-control apparatus, or 
something like that.” 

On the other hand, the military found when it was getting into this 
field that certainly in time of war and in time of emergency rescue, 
if you want to apply this to civilian defense, there would be many 
situations where it would be quite unwise to tell a man in advance, 
“If your instrument reads more than a certain amount, don’t go a 
step farther,” because the mission might require a person to go farther. 

So the Armed Forces had the problem of determining, if we must 
do that, then what are the effects going to be? And what is going to 
happen to them with these much larger doses of radiation, so that at 
least the military commander, who has to make command decisions 
on the spot, will be able to do so with his eyes open and know what he 
is getting into. 

That certainly, in the biological and medical field, I think, is the 
best way that I can explain the role of our laboratory. 

I would just like to cite an analogy which might help to get the point 
across a little bit better. 

To tell a military commander in time of war that he must not have 
his troops go into an area where the instrument reads more than a 
certain amount, would be equivalent to telling him that he should 
never let his troops expose themselves to machinegun fire which exceeds 
a certain number of bullets per minute, per square yard. 

The principle is the same, and yet, early in the game there was a 
tendency not to realize the principle which I hope my example has 
just pointed out. 

Mr. Rosack. Now—— 

_ Capain Hrnners. Mr. Roback, would it be permissible for Mr. 
Strope to add something to this? 

Mr. Rozacx. Of course. 

Mr. Houtrrep. Certainly. 

Mr. Srrore. I would like to add simply that this very difference 
between the problems of production and industrial use of atomic 
energy and not only the military problems, but the civil defense prob- 
lems, are so distinct not only in terms of what happens to people under 
these more massive dosage commissions, but what is really the payoff 
of our mission: How do you get the job done without losing these 
people under those conditions ? 
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Mr. Rosacx. Now, you are the head, Mr. Strope, of the military 
evaluations group. Is there any other agency in the Department of 
Defense or outside that makes such evaluations ? 

Mr. Srropr. I would like to point out that this is in the area of what 
is now known as Operations Research. 

Mr. Rosack. Operations Research in radiological defense ? 

Mr. Srrorr. There are, of course, a number of very fine organiza- 
tions in this field at the present time, many much older than we are. 
There is none that is devoted exclusively to this problem of atomic 
defense, and there is none who have at any time devoted anything near 
the scale of effort that we have devoted to the problem. 

Mr. Rozacx. Now, I would like to get an evaluation of the relation- 
ship of radiological defense to civil defense. I mean, are those almost 
synonymous problems? What is the magnitude of importance in the 
relationship ? 

Mr. Srrore. Let us say this, and I think that a little later in the 
testimony this will be clear, that we regard radiological defense, 
which, of course, is that part of passive defense or civil defense that 
is concerned with the defense against nuclear radiations, to be an 
extremely important part of the problem, and has become increasingly 
important over the past few years. 

Mr. Rozack. Are you aware that the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration has made a contract with the University of California to 
study this area ? 

Captain Hinners. Yes; we are. 

Mr. Rogsack. And it would follow from your statement as to the 
magnitude of the importance that they have, in effect, you might say, 
contracted with an agency to study a broad area of their statutory field 
of jurisdiction; would that not follow ? 

Captain Hinners. If their contract with the university covers es- 
sentially their total research and development effort in the radiological 
defense field, that would be true. I am not sufficiently familiar with 
the exact scope of their contract with the university—I have never seen 
the contract—nor with other efforts which they may have underway 
within their own staff, to be able to answer that question. 

Mr. Ropack. You are not consulted in any manner before the letting 
of that contract ? 

Captain Hinners. I 

Mr. Rozack. I mean, directly by the responsible contracting parties. 

Captain Hrnners. If by that you mean whether we were asked 
for our opinion as to whether the contract should be consummated, 
we were not. We were, however, apprised of the fact that the contract 
was being negotiated by a representative of the Civil Defense Admin- 
istration who happened to visit us from Battle Creek early this year, 
and he mentioned to us that one of the reasons why the university was 
being considered was that they felt that its proximity to our labora- 
sy would lead to an advantageous opportunity for collaborative 
effort. 

Mr. Rozackx. Do you mean that the university would come to your 
laboratory and obtain advice or technical assistance in the perform- 
ance of the contract? Is that what you mean? 

Captain Hinners. They were referring to an opportunity for con- 
sultation, or exchange of ideas, as I understood from the gentleman. 
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We have found that when we have these liaison exchanges, as we 
frequently do from other agencies, such as Rand & Sandia Corp. 
people, that it is never a one-way street, and we never worry about 
who gets the most from whom, 

We usually feel, in retrospect, after we have had a visit from people 
like that, that at the same time that we helped them to learn something, 
we have learned something from them. And we welcome those types 
of association. 

Mr. Ropack. You have never seen the articles, the terms of refer- 
ence, or the scope of the contract ? 

Captain Hinners. No, sir. 

Mr. Rozacx. I will try to indicate to you briefly what the scope 
of the contract is, since apparently it is new information to you, and 
ask you the extent to which, if you had been approached by the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, you could have successfully, assumin 
the addition of necessary funds, facilities, and personnel, have omen 
out this type of investigation. 

The scope of the contract, according to its terms, places upon the 
university the obligation of undertaking the initial study and research 
necessary to furnish the basis for design and development of the 
organizational system necessary to execute a national radiological 
defense plan, taking into consideration the organizational structures 
already established. 

Now, that is the broad scope of the contract. Now, does that con- 
vey an operational meaning to you? 

It may help you in answering by saying that this initial study and 
research, the contract a on to recite, shall include, but not be 
restricted to—and the first item is— 
comprehensive determination, review and analysis of the present status of 
radiological defense and its relation to overall civil defense and weapons develop- 
ment. 

Then it goes on to specify a review and analysis of programs for 
better prediction of fallout patterns, for the identification of tests 
and experiments necessary for radiological defense, for review and 
analysis of shelter and evacuation program and the most satisfactory 
use of cover; review and analysis of various programs for selecting, 
securing, distributing and using radiological instruments; review and 
analysis of the communication systems for the control of radiological 
defense; review and analysis of the practical means of radiological 
decontamination on a large scale; review and analysis of the present 
body of knowledge related to the prophylaxis, diagnosis and treat- 
ment of radiological injury ; review and analysis of internal radiation 
hazards created by inhalation or ingestion of radioactive materials; 
determine and conduct such development and research on methods 
and equipment either directly or by subcontract subject to the approval 
of the Government, et cetera. 

Now, what I want to know is, is that a manageable contract to be 
contracted by a Government agency, based upon your knowledge of 
the operational requirements of radiological Andee? 

Captain Hryners. I would certainly say that it is a large order. 
I think I can best answer your question if I will indicate to you the 
enumeration which I made, as you read the different categories of 
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investigation and the estimate I made of our capability of undertaking 
those fairly soon, with some augmentation of our existing staff. 

A review of the present status of radiological defense, so far as its 
techniques and the technical aspects of it are concerned, I would con- 
sider that our laboratory is as much up to date on that now as any 
existing ee 

A program for better prediction of fallout is something that we have 
devoted considerable effort to for some years now, and we are making 
some progress on that. 

Our biological and medical program, as two of your committee 
members had occasion to observe last year, has been studying methods 
of prophylaxis and treatment of radiological injury. 

However, I find in your enumeration some other items which we 
would not exactly have to start from scratch on, but for which tre- 
mendous amount of data not now in our hands certainly is going to 
have to be assembled by some people to tackle it, and it would be a 
big job. 

S tote to the shelter-evacuation program. As I understand it, 
handling that in a comprehensive manner would require survey-type 
information of the existing shelter facilities in the areas of interest 
on a nationwide basis. 

Mr. Rorack. Doesn’t that comprehend in effect, at least, the first 
phase — possibly the second phase of your whole countermeasure 
system ¢ 

” Captain Hinners. It certainly does. It brings in quite a large bit 
of territory. 

The situation as to where instruments should be disposed, if that is 
to be applied to the civil defense, would require a knowledge of the 
detailed organization as it is tied in with political subdivisions 
throughout the United States, which we do not pretend to have in our 
laboratory. It would probably take our whole staff a while to assem- 
ble that or assimilate that, and similarly in communications, we are 
not communications. I was interested in the item of decontamina- 
tion—— 

Mr. Ropack. May I interrupt there? 

Captain Hiyners. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rosack. On those last two items you cited, are you stating that 
the order of problems that would be posed is essentially quite different 
from the order of problems posed by the other elements of the system ? 

Captain Hiyners. Well, let me just say that it seems to me that they 
require a different type of technical skill. However, the facilities of 
the university are rather broad, I believe, in that respect. The shelter 
people, in other words—you need civil engineers and architects among 
others. Our laboratory staff has one naval civil engineer, a project 
officer, on my staff, and a few other people with structural backgrounds, 
but not very many, not in the numbers in which it seems to me they 
would be needed for this. And we do not get into communications 
directly. We have some people in our laboratory who know some- 
thing about it because they are electronics engineers and scientists and 
they have worked in communications, but they are not doing it for 
us 


Now, in the decontamination category, which is the only other one 
that I recall that you mentioned there, facilities and techniques for 
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large-scale decontamination, in our opinion, have yet to be developed 
experimentally, as well as through survey and operations analysis 
means. 

That is the reason, in fact, why the first large-scale decontamina- 
tion exercise using tracer elements, which, to my knowledge, will have 
been carried on anywhere, is going to be carried on up in our area 
this fall under a joint project between our laboratory and the Army, 
that is, with Army support, from the presidio. 

Mr. Rosack. Mr. Chairman, at this time, if we may, I would like 
to get the testimony of Captain Hinners’ associates, and some other 
questions may come out of that. 

Would you like to indicate the areas of subject matter that you have 
discussed and that you have made some preparation for ? 

Captain Hinners. Before Mr. Strope does that, I believe I would 
like to have Mr. Strope follow me, if I may. For the record, I would 
like to introduce Mr. Strope as the key member of our staff who is 
responsible for the application of the results of our research to the 
technical problems of the armed services. 

He has been in this business for a longtime. He actually started in 
the capacity of a naval architect during World War II when he was 
engaged in war-damage analysis with the Navy Department, and that 
led to his membership in the Navy technical staff in Operation Cross- 
roads, in Bikini, and that led him into the atomic-defense field. 

He has been at our particular laboratory for 8 years in this capacity. 

Mr. Rosack. You may proceed, Mr. Strope. 

Mr. Srrorz. Captain Hinners has presented very briefly the key 
concepts of the general system of atomic defense that has become 
apparent to us as the result of extensive studies over the past 5 years. 

t is my purpose to make a few specific statements about atomic 
effects and the comparison of countermeasures in an effort to justify 
and extend the concepts presented and then to discuss briefly the major 
implications that we see with reference to civil defense. 

We have been principally concerned with the problem of radiologi- 
cal defense and the problem of defense against the fallout from atomic 
weapons in particular. 

Our studies of this problem since Operation Crossroads have con- 
vinced us that fallout is the major antipersonnel effect of nuclear 
weapons. That is, if an enemy desires to kill people, he can do so 
most effectively by bursting the weapon on or close to the surface so 
as to produce a heavy fallout. 

Mr. Ropack. Now, may I interrupt? And if you cover this later, 
please so indicate. 

Mr. Srrorg. Yes. 

Mr. Rosack. Does it follow as an operational requirement that this 
concept of fallout—and here I am going to take issue with the chair- 
man—that this concept of fallout requires planning which is not 
geared to the concept of a target area? In other words, the opera- 
tional requirement comprehends all possible targets and it does not 
place a primacy on given targets? 

Mr. Srropr. As I understand your question, I agree. 

Mr. Hotirtevp. I think I will have to cut in here. 

I want the record to show that I am not in conflict with Mr. Roback’s 
position. My position in regard to shelter would be that wherever 
radioactive fallout occurs, this shelter must be provided. 
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I would take the position, however, in line with the importance of 
possible target areas, that there should be priority established on those 
areas where it would be most likely to occur in an intense manner, 
and therefore the shelter should be provided in the target areas or 
near the target areas first, rather than out many, many miles away, 
not that the possibility of contamination might not occur many miles 
away, but that the problem would be more urgent in the target area 
than outside of the target area. 

That would be my position on that. 

Mr. Rosacx. Mr. Chairman,we were not really arguing. I was just 
trying to get a clear understanding of what would be the logical con- 

uence for operational planning of the widespread fallout pattern. 

o at least you have testified, as far as fallout is concerned, that 
the problem of planning for fallout comprehends the entire potential 
target area, which would be the United States, presumably ¢ 

r. Srrorr. I think that I would prefer to consider this question 
somewhat later in the discussion. 

Mr. Rosgacx. All right. 

Mr. Srrorr. I would say this, that while it is generally true that the 
effects, any effect, of atomic weapons falloff with distance—blast, heat, 
and so forth—the falloff of the lethal potential of fallout with distance 
in the downwind direction is extremely slow and for a large region 
is nonexistent. 

What I would like to say here, and just leave it at that, is that a 
megaton surface burst on the city of Washington is quite likely to 
kill everybody in Philadelphia. In other words, the difference be- 
tween being the target city and not is not likely to be of significance 
in terms of the present situation. 

I think we had better leave it there for the moment. I would be 
glad to come back to it after I have had an opportunity to present 
the line of thinking that we have developed for your possible use. 

Now, as I said, we have been convinced that fallout is the major 
antipersonnel effect of the weapon, and this fact has become peices “a 
recognized in the past 2 years. For example, the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration planning assumptions for fiscal year 1956, which 
have already been introduced into the committee records, state in part: 

It is assumed that some of these weapons will be detonated in the air and 
others at ground level. If detonated at or near the ground, radiological con- 
tamination will be produced in.areas far beyond the zone of the blast and 
thermal damage. Nuclear weapons detonated at or near the ground— 

I am quoting now from a paragraph about two paragraphs beyond in 
the planning assumptions— 

Nuclear weapons detonated at or near the ground level, particularly those 
of high yield, cause residual radiation in lethal concentrations over areas far 
beyond the radius of blast and thermal effect. 

Radioactive fallout intensities dangerous to persons who do not take protective 
measures can be carried by the wind in the upper atmosphere for a considerable 
distance downwind from Surface Zero. It is therefore regarded as probable that 
this type of burst will be used for such weapons. 

That is, FCDA believes that most large-yield weapons will be burst 
at the surface with resulting fallout, and these are assumptions with 
which we concurred. 
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Most people now recognize the fallout hazard from megaton-yield 
nuclear weapons. What is less recognized is that fallout is the prin- 
cipal ae effect for all weapon yields. ity 

The fallout hazard is not peculiar to high yield weapons. [t is 
only the very large regions affected that have commanded attention. 

Mr. Ropack. May I ask at this point, you state that that is an 
assumption recognized by the FCDA. Do you have any evidence that 
that assumption was ever used for any operational planning purposes ? 

Mr. Strore. I am not a competent witness in that respect. 

Mr. Rosack. I asked, have you ever heard? You can answer 
whether you heard or not. 

Mr. Strore. I have a fairly wide range of contacts in civil defense, 
both at local levels up through the Federal Civil Defense level, and 
I would have to say “yes,” that these types of assumptions are in the 
minds of most of the people whom I regard as being of significant 
influence in those areas. 

Mr. Rozack. I asked you, do you know of an operational plan today 
which embodies or comprehends that assumption ¢ 

Mr. Srrope. Negative. 

Now, while our principal efforts have been directed toward radio- 
logical defense, we have been alert to the problems of defense against 
the other effects of the weapon. 

I might interject that the mission requires us to investigate these 
various other effects and, of course, it would be rather stupid of us 
to ride off a hobby horse in terms of nuclear effects unless we recog- 
nized the areas in which it was dominant. 

The framework for atomic defense that we have just presented, 
and which I desire to extend and justify, gives due recognition to 
the importance of radiological defense. But it is of general appli- 
cability to all types of nuclear attack and in all targets. 

Now, to go into this to a point where I think we can have a profitable 
exchange of views, a fundamental requirement of any passive defense 
system is that it must be sufficiently flexible to deal with a whole 
range of situations in which it proposes to be effective. 

In particular, there are certain assumptions regarding the general 
attack situation that cannot be made restrictive without infringing 
upon this requirement of flexibility. 

And these are—and I am going to put them on the blackboard for 
discussion purposes, as follows: 

1. Yield of weapon; 

2. The type of attack—by this I mean principally whether it 
is a high air burst or surface burst or harbor burst, or whatever ; 

3. The number of weapons delivered ; 

4. The point of attack; 

5. The time of attack; 

6. Warning of attack; and finally 

7. The existence of central control. 

Mr. Rosack. Before you go into the discussion, for the sake of 
clarification, are you going to contend that your planning must not 
be noeeeet or limited by any assumption regarding any of those seven 
points 

Mr. Srrorr. Our contention is that a fair judgment of any plan is 
the degree to which it is independent of these items. 
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Mr. Ropack. Have you ever seen such plans and assumptions as 
have been made from year to year by the Federal agencies or any other 
ugencies—is it not a fact that they have violated, you might say, any 
number or any one of these requirements ? 

Mr. Srrore. I propose to go into detail on one of these plans in com- 
parison with a plan that the Navy has, which was a conscious effort 
to avoid this situation. 

Mr. Ropack. Thank you. 

Mr. Srrore. Can you hear me all right when I am out here? 

Mr. HowiFte.p. Yes. 

Mr. Srrore. I would like just quickly to indicate, if necessary, the 
meaning of these. 

In other words, a plan for atomic defense should be independent 
of the yield of the weapon. For instance, we are familiar with the 
early days of atomic defense, when everything was geared to a 20- 
kiloton explosion. 

A plan that is geared to any size is a weak plan in that respect. 

At the same time, it must be independent of the type of attack, 
whether it is a high air burst, a harbor burst, or a surface burst, or 
whatever. 

The significance here is that the role of the various effects of the 
weapon varies with the type of attack, and whether we start making 
fixed assumptions as to what the type of this attack may be, we can 
get into trouble. 

The number of weapons delivered. I think this is rather obvious. 
Most plans that I have seen unfortunately will handle one weapon. 

Fourth is the point of attack, and this is a sore point. People con- 
sistently decide where the enemy is going to deliver the weapon and 
base all of their planning upon this aspect. Also, in selecting this 
point of attack, there is a tendency to regard a certain time of day 
as the logical time for attack, and one thing that we must be on guard 
against is whether the enemy is logical in that particular way. 

Warning of attack: Of course, we would like as much warning as 
we can get. But the meaning of this in terms of a plan is that the 
plan should provide a high degree of readiness in the no-warning 
condition. 

Clearly if we have warning we can do better, but the plan must be 
one that is effective as possible in the no-warning situation. 

Mr. Rosack. Mr. Strope, it is clearer and easier to plan when you 
can assume away the tough obstacles; is that not the case? It is 
cheaper and easier to plan, the more of those limitations you impose 
upon yourself ? 

Mr. Srrore. Yes. You can arrive at a simple plan—— 

Mr. Rosack. In which the responsibility falls on the individual 
and the Government spends no money, for example. 

Mr. Srrope. I am again not competent to discuss that; I don’t 
think so. 

The final one, which is extremely important, is one that perhaps for 
all I know is more pertinent to the military problems we have been 
dealing with than civil defense, although I would be surprised if it 
is not also a problem of civil defense, namely, the dependence on 
central contael, 
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There is an alarming tendency to have the things that have to be 
done wait until somebody presses a button and says, “Go to it.” And 
if there is anything that makes a plan valuable, it is the ability of it 
to be self-starting when something happens. 

This element creeps into too many plans, that you will only put 
this plan in action when Joe Blow phones you and says, “Do it.” 
Well, unfortunately Joe Blow may not be there. or the communica- 
tions may not be around. 

Mr. Hotirretp. On that point, we understand that when we had 
the so-called yellow alert here on the coast last year, all of the civil 
defense directors in southern California were having a convention 
somewhere, and they were not there to exercise central control in their 
respective communities. 

Mr. Srrorr. That is very interesting. But civil defense does not 
have a priority on that sort of situation. That can happen anywhere. 
[Laughter.] Those are the seven things. And in talking about 
this, which I have done quite a bit to various organizations, I have 
called these the seven deadly sins of atomic defense planning. That 
is a little dressy, but it gets the point across. 

Now, I would like to cite a specific example. First of all, I would 
like to make one more statement that you are going to hear, and it 
sounds like scientific gobbledegook. But I assure you it is not. I 
hope by the time I get . tog you will agree that it is not. 

When a plan makes specific assumptions on any or all of these points, 
we call the plan a weapon-oriented plan or system, a weapon-oriented 
lan. 
2 And most of the resounding failures of passive defense—and there 
have been some—that have occurred in the past have resulted from 
weapon-oriented systems. 

Now, an example that is familiar to practically every person is the 
Maginot line in France. 

Now, there was a passive-defense system that was directed at a 
specific threat and a specific mode of attack. Unfortunately, much 
of the present planning for passive defense against atomic attack is 
also weapon-oriented, and we feel that it is likely to suffer the same 
fate as the Maginot line. 

Now, I would like to take a specific example to show you in reality 
what happens when a weapon-oriented approach is taken, and I have 
in mind the FCDA publication, AG-8-1, which is entitled, “Principles 
of Civil Defense Operations” and was published in July of 1951. 

Now, that was nearly 5 years ago, and I know from personal ex- 
perience that the understanding the FCDA has increased considerably 
since then. 

So I am not holding this up for ridicule or anything of that pur- 
pose. But it does happen to be an excellent example of a weapon- 
oriented plan, and I would like to use it as a comparison to a plan 
for the same subject which is not so oriented. 

Mr. Hortrtetp. Do you pappen to know if that is still in circulation, 
being sent out by the FCDA ? 


_Mr. Srrorz. I do not. All I know is that we are on the mailing 
list for all FCDA documents. I have seen nothing that supersedes 
it. That, of course, does not demonstrate it. 
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Mr. Hotirieip. And you have not received the notice of recall ? 

Mr. Srropr. No, I have not. 

This document presents a system for what I call damage control 
after attack. That is, the fire fighting, rescue, medical aid, et cetera, 
which a large number of people regard as civil defense. 

This is one type of countermeasure in passive defense. And it pro- 

ses a system which they call a web defense, and this web defense 
1s developed in the following way. It says on page 5: 

Before a web defense can be achieved, location of the most likely target and 
its logical avenues of approach must be determined. 

So it starts out basically with choosing a probable point of attack. 

I will read this, although it is not pertinent to the argument: 

Surveys and other information dealing with community industrial facilities 
and sezvices will serve as a basis of evaluation. One factor to be considered 
is the value of the facility or the service to the national defense— 
in selecting this point of attack. [Continuing :] 


Once the target is determined, the web defense is geographically organized 
into zones radiating from the assumed target center. Zone boundaries may be 
at the corporate limit of the area to be defended, but normally they should extend 
to the edge of the target area. The zone should be divided into middle, inner, 
and outer perimeter bands. The boundaries of the perimeter bands should be 
roads or streets which permit access between zones. 

That is around the target. 

You get a picture, if I can draw it up here, of an assumed point of 
attack, and peripheral roads which form this into bands, this being 
done as part of the planning prior to attack. 

I would like to point out first of all that the very concept limits it to 
one burst, and that in genera] because it turns out and it is encouraged 
in here to be a circular plan; it is limited to a high air burst and not 
a fallout situation, and in general the dimensions of the things, as I 
have seen them, and which are used as examples here, limit it to a 
fairly moderate yield of weapon. 

The point of attack chosen is generally chosen in a way as to fix 
the time of day at which that would be a logical target. 

These two are not so clear, and this particular document does not 
mention the utility of the system being independent of warning or 
central control. 

The applications of this that I have seen are generally at least 
partially dependent to wholly dependent on these factors, so that in 
general the system as it is set up, which assumes a target center and 
then cuts it up into pie-shaped slices and plans to operate that way, 
is what we call a weapon-oriented defense. And I think it is obvious 
that if the weapon is larger, or a surface burst, and particularly if it 
does not hit where they thought it was going to hit, that they are in 
very bad trouble in terms of operating after an attack this particular 
countermeasure which this is set up to deal with. 

Now, I think that Admiral Burke introduced you to this particular 
document, the Navy passive defense manual, in which we are proud 
to say the plilosons was produced in our laboratory, which was 
published as USNRDL-450, entitled “Passive Defense Philosophy 
and Principles of Damage Control in Atomic Attack on Shore 
Establishments.” 

Mr. Rozack. Does that have same classified material in it? 

Mr. Srrore. No. It is unclassified. 
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1% ; But I want to read just a few points out of this document which 

j forms the basis for the Navy’s system to illustrate the difference in 
ontrol approach, which you will find carried through our whole approach 
cetera, | to the problem of atomic defense and radiological defense. 

: Now, this plan—do you have a question ¢ 
it pro- | Mr. Hoxirretp. Excuse me. Are you reading from the document 
lefense | that you handed us? 


Mr. Srrorgz. No. This is USNRDL-450, of which we can provide 
you with a copy at a later point. I think that Mr. Roback has a copy. 


yet and 
Mr. Rosack. I have a copy. 
io OE Mr. Houirtevp. That is all right if we have it. We just wanted 
t: to identify the document for the record. 
I q (The document referred to is contained in the appendix, exhibit 
es «6 Sst, p- 2598.) 
: Mr. Strore. Yes. 
In this type of plan—this is called, incidentally, a target-oriented 
| approach, and it is one that we think is absolutely necessary in atomic 
ganized defense. In this case, we do not concern ourselves with the size of 
Pony Pe j the weapon, the number of weapons, the point of burst, et cetera. 
ines 8 = We turn first to the target and we say—and mind you, I would 
ould be | like to have you keep in mind that in this particular example we are 
q talking about these damage control actions after attack—we say: 
; 4 Where is the source of the equipment and manpower to do these things? 
ek a” q And this plan being initially developed for the Navy says it this way: 
ng z Each naval activity in the district or river command that is responsible for 

4 a 2,500 or more military and civilian personnel is regarded as a cell in the dis- 
ts et trict damage control organization— 
hal not pi a damage control operating force is based on each one of these 

cells. 
ie “ : So in the target area, then, we have certain sources of manpower, 
’ ane ne are regarded as cells, and the organization is based in that 
: ashion. 
3 to fix i _ I think I might interject here one more thing, that so long as this 
sod Gide is limited to the Navy, it has, we recognize, a limited effectiveness, 
fad ‘or because the Navy has a limited amount of effort. 

8 Mr. Rosack. I just want to develop that point for a minute. Is it 
Ligds not implicit in this kind of organizational analysis that it does not 
that in il man ae sense to limit it to one agency or one jurisdiction? The logic 
or alia of it is that all agencies have to participate in the same plan, and the 
Dion it plan has to extend throughout the target potential? _ 

‘bvio o if _ Mr. Strorg. One of the advantages of that system is that the ques- 
Wifit tion of who works for whom in an emergency, the questions of jurisdic- 
ie n E tions over people, are largely eliminated by this system, provided 
43 1 4 everybody is organized on a cellular basis. 

we |OU Incidentally, the technical title of this plan is a two-perimeter sys- 
dicular i tem based on a cellular defense organization. 

| id _ The emphasis, though, that I want to make is that the first step 
rae | Oo is to look at the target and develop the cellular organization. 

C Pie So if we had, say, the Navy, the Army, and the Air Force, and civil 
ro y Ld subdivisions on the same sort of basis developed into cells for this 


PURDORE, we would ultimately have the whole target area out to Tim- 
uktu, if you want to go that far, organized in this cellular aspect. 
72796—bé—pt. 6—24 
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Now, where there are few people, it would cover a large region, 
obviously. Some of these would be military installations; some of 
them might be industrial plants that had that number of people. That 
number, incidentally, is an arbitrary one which is chosen so that the 
number of people that we can have effectively trained is big enough 
so that it is not just a splinter effort. 

I might say that the concept of this passave defense force, which I 
prefer not to go into today because of the time, is organized in terms 
similar to a regimental combat team in the Army, a self-sufficient, 
fully operative force that has all of the functions necessary to get the 
job done. 

Nevertheless, we have a large number of cells throughout the target 
area. ‘Then no matter how many bombs and what type and where 
they drop, certain of these cells are going to be eliminated and certain 
others are going to be pinned down. There are going to be some 
that are going to be able to do something, and so if the burst happens 
here—and I would like to contrast this with the previous type of 
study—if the burst should happen there, then we find a set of periphery 
growing up dictated by the nature of the explosion, incidentally, and 
the type of effects that do occur, where this line, which incidentally 
might be something like that rather than circular, represents the 
boundary within which no operations are feasible, and the outer 
boundary indicates a relatively safe region where support functions 
can operate to support the people in here. 

But with that very brief type of treatment of the differences be- 
tween the two, we have attempted to develop, for this particular type 
of countermeasure, an organization that is relatively independent of 
any predisposition to decide where the enemy will dion the weapon, 
what type, what size, et cetera. And there is a great deal of effort 

ut into it to make it self starting, to make it functional when warning 
is either very small or nonexistent, and without central control if this 
should fail. 

This is not that we eliminate these, but we recognize that they 
may not occur. 

0 you see, we end up with what is a similar operating procedure but 
is now sufficiently flexible to meet all of the possible attacks that may 
occur. 

Now, this is not to say that the plan will be effective under all 
conditions, because any passive defense plan and particularly any 
type of damage control effort can be saturated and can be submerged 
by a sufficiently massive attack. But what we believe in general is 
that this plan will permit full exploitation of the damage control pos- 
sibilities. It will remain in effectiveness as long as can be possibly 
expected, and will do good work. 

And we feel in general, with this merely as an example, that the 
whole passive defense system must be target oriented, as we call this 
sort of thing, rather than weapon oriented, if it is to be effective. 

I have one more example—— 

Mr. Houtrrevp. That is, taking into full consideration the fact that 
no one will know where the zero point burst is ? 

Mr. Srrore. I think we will go into that right now, because I think 
it is a very important point, and while sometimes the right answers 
come out, it is usually a matter of happenstance that it does so, when 
a weapon-oriented approach is undertaken. 
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One of the procedures for a target analysis that has been frequently 
used and abused involves starting with a decision as to where a poten- 
tial enemy will deposit a nuclear weapon of a stated yield and basing 
all of the defense plans on the resultant conditions. 

Now, such plans are ideal if the particular weapon yield in ground 
zero actually occurs. But very frequently a slight modification of the 
original assumptions drastically alter the conclusions regarding neces- 


.sary countermeasures. 


For example, suppose we are concerned about the possibility that 
Los Angeles will be attacked by an intercontinental ballistic missile. 
This has been discussed before. And it is bearing a high-yield nuclear 
weapon. 

Now, this is often transmitted into a planning condition which 
says, for example, that there will be a 10-megaton nuclear detonation 
on, say, this very building that we are in, as the likely aiming point. 

In such a case, this building and the surrounding area have been 
vaporized and only a crater remains. 

Now, a careless conclusion from this type of aproach is that no 
defense measures can or should be undertaken in this building because, 
of course, it would be of no avail. But let us look a little further into 
this, because it is a key to a lot of the weapon-oriented thinking. 

The accuracy of delivery of an intercontinental ballistic missile is 
not likely to be very great. With nuclear warheads, in general, it 
does not have to be very great, and the problem of achieving extreme 
accuracy are very difficult. 

Certainly an aiming error of a number of miles is reasonable. It 
has been suggested by people that know quite a bit about this in the 
press. Take, for example, a CPE, circular probable error, of 5 miles, 
as a reasonable estimate. It is not based on any particular informa- 
tion, because we are talking here in an unclassified manner. 

Now, if the enemy were to deliver an intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile with a circular probable error of 5 miles aimed at this particular 
building, then I would like to ask the question: What is the proba- 
bility that if this building is at the aiming point, it would be in a 
region where shelter would be of no avail? 

oes anybody wish to hazard a guess as to what the answer of the 
probability is that if they aimed at this building, say, shelter would 
not be of significance here? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Srropg. I will give you the answer. I worked it out some time 
ago. It works out to 4 chances in 100. In other words, 96 percent of 
the time, probabilitywise, speaking in probabilities, this building 
would not be in the region where shelter would be of no avail. 

Mr. Rosack. Mr. Strope, have you seen this study [indicating] ? 
Are you familiar with this study ? 

Mr. Srrorr. I have read the first part of it. I have a copy. 

Mr. Rozack. In reading this, in effect, doesn’t that make this type 
of assumption, that there would not be any point in planning a shelter 
in this building? 

Mr. Srrorr. That is true, and I will discuss this a little later, not 
particularly that one, because it is no better or no worse than a 
great many. 

By the very definition of circular probable error, this is a 50-50 
chance, if the aiming point is this building, that the burst would be 
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at least 5 miles away. Therefore, the reasonable probability would 
be that tactical defense measures even at the aiming point are im- 
portant and will yield a return. 

I think this is important aside from the point I am trying to make, 
in that if we start anything that we plan to do, such as a shelter 
system, nationwide, or road building, or whatever, it is going to take 
time. In fact, if we start tomorrow, there might not be enough time 
before the intercontinental missile is with us. And under these cir- 
cumstances, it might be important to recognize that if you have the 
proper defense system—I am just using numbers here—they are actu- 
ally a little better than that—any person in Los Angeles—and there 
were some remarks I believe this morning about the high risk of stay- 
ing here—has 96 chances in 100 of surviving if he has the proper 
system, and I regard this as a pretty good chance. 

As the situation stands right today, the chances are not great. The 
situation is grim, so to speak. But the effectiveness is there, and that 
is what I would like to go into at this moment. 

Before—— 

Mr. Roxzack. Before you proceed, do I understand your testimony 
to mean that on the basis of this probable error that you are discussing, 
the rationale of a shelter program cannot have, as an assumption, a 
specific, designated target ! 

Mr. Srrorvg. I would like to answer that a little later. But I will 
answer it partially right now, that basically a completely target- 
oriented shelter system would be where the people are, that every 
time you deviate in terms of what you think might happen, it should 
first of all be regarded with suspicion and only accepted after you 
have carefully analayzed the cost if you are wrong. 

If you have done this and found that the cost is not great compared 
to what you might save by adopting this procedure, perhaps it is cor- 
rect. I would not want to say the optimum passive defense system 
will never have any weapon-oriented characteristics to it. But every 
one of those should have been subjected to a very close scrutiny before 
it as allowed into the plan. 

I will go back to that in just a moment. 

But now we have talked about this type of planning and how you 
can draw conclusions about certain things that actually the probability 
of its occurring is very low, and this very often happens. 

Now, we feel 

Mr. Ho ttrtexp. Now is this tied to the projected capabilities of 
accuracy of the intercontinental weapon only 

Mr. Strrorr. It is true of any weapon delivery to a greater or less 
extent. 

Mr. Horirrevp. It would also be true, possibly to a lesser extent or 
maybe just as great, in an intercontinental bomber attack ? 

Mr. Srrore. I think we would have to go into classified information 
to make any statement about it. I think the fact that delivery accu- 
racies—I would like to point this out, that first of all you have to 
decide what the enemy thinks is important to hit, and second, he has 
a certain error in actually locating the aiming point. Then on top of 
this he has this thing that we have been talking about, merely the error 
in his delivery system once he has aimed at something. And it is only 
one part of all the errors that go into where the bomb is going to land. 
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And perhaps the other one, like what his objectives are in delivering 
the weapon, may override even the circular probable error. 

I think, though, that if I show the alternative, or one of the alterna- 
tives, it might become clear as to why we regard this type of = 
as an inadequate one, principally because it will only work under the 
conditions stated, when the conditions stated occur, and too often 
the probability that the stated condition will occur is too low to make it 
a useful system. y 

Now, in general, it is always better when you want to decide what 
countermeasures to undertake in a target area—it is invariably best 
to resort to a target-oriented approach, which is the opposite of this 
sort of thing. 

Now, a good example of this is the so-called weak-link analysis, the 
concept of which is very worm and in order to make this sound real, 
I am going to have to paraphrase the type of work we are doing for 
the military rather than a civil defense problem. I think you can see 
the direct application. 

Suppose it is divided in a study of the target area that the ship 
repair functions of a certain naval shipyard are of vital concern in any 
future war, and that the principal reason for this concern is the avail- 
ability of the installations’ drydocks. 

Let us suppose—and these numbers have no direct relation to real- 
ity—let us suppose that these drydocks can be expected to survive 50 
pounds per square inch blast pressure, and that little can be done 
to make them less vulnerable. Of course, that is, as you know, a very 
hard target. 

Now, regardless of any guesses about weapon yield, or ground zero, 
wr 50 per square inch condition sets the first limitation on the defense 
effort. 

The next step would be to look at all the other facilities that are 
essential to the functioning of the drydocks, and these could be the 
caissons, the pumps, power, cranes, shops, personnel, et cetera. And 
you look at these from the viewpoint of providing protection from all 
pertinent effects, not just blast: blast, thermal, fallout, et cetera, at 
the same distance from any detonation. 

This actually ends up as a worse case analysis than where you look 
for that particular type of detonation which would require you to have 
the best defense in line with this 50 p. s.i. situation. 

If, for example, it turns out that the drydocks are useless without 
power and all power comes from a nearby plant that will be demol- 
ished at 5 = S. 1., or to quote a different example, perhaps, burned to 
the ground at 10 calories per square centimeter, or whatever, then it 
is useless to try to provide greater protection to any other necessary 
component unless an adequate power supply is made available. 

Now, in planning of this nature, it should be recognized that the 
essential facilities are, like chains, as vulnerable as their weakest link. 

In practically no case would it be profitable—this is where this 
question of pouring the money down the rathole comes in—in practi- 
cally no case would it be profitable to decrease the vulnerability of any 
rs as long as a weaker component were not adequately pro- 

ected, 

Conversely, the full potential of an essential facility, in this case 
the shipyard with its drydocks, would never be realized so long as 
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certain components that were essential to the work were not brought 
up to the same level of protection as the component that would survive 
at the closest distance to the burst. 

Now, if you make a weak-link analysis, it usually turns out that 
protection of the work force against the effects of fallout is the weakest 
link in passive defense right now. It can occur under conditions of 
practically any target, in fact, well beyond the conditions where the 
physical pone will be affected in any way whatsoever. 

Now, this concept of weak-link analysis, which is one of the type 
which is target oriented and does not concern itself with assumptions 
as to where the burst is going to be, and so forth, and which aims at a 
balanced protective system, ultimately so that it is as good as the 
strongest component, or if you do not have the wherewithal to do that 
well, at least brings everything up on an equal basis so that you are 
not mistakenly improving something when, so far as the overall re- 
sult, you have really not made any improvement—we can apply this 
concept not only to a particular plant or installation, but also to a 
whole target area and ultimately to the whole Nation, in terms of the 
weak-link analysis in deciding where the effort should go. 

The ones that are going to fail first and that we regard as essential 
should be the ones that should be worked on first. 

Mr. Rosack. And does it not follow that if you have a program 
which is geared to a number of alternatives, as for example, evacu- 
ation versus shelter, you are indulging in that kind of partial analysis 
of the problem, you might say? 

Mr. Srrore. This is not as easy a question to answer as I would like 
it to be. I am going to answer it in the next few minutes, but I think 
I have to start and work into it. 

Mr. Rosack. Surely. 

Mr. Srrorg. I would like to point out that when I used the word 
“protection” in this discussion of the weak-link analysis, I was using 
it rather loosely, because the concept applies not only to protective 
construction, to build up elements so that they can resist blast, but 
also to the provision of alternate sources of provision for adequate 
means of repair and reclamation of the facility, so that I was over- 
simplifying the problem slightly in that regard. 

The actual optimum procedure, the combination of protective con- 
struction, shelters, etc., is dependent usually on a careful study of the 
particular target involved. 

What we have been able to say, in order that this does not just 
dissolve into nothing, is that, regardless of the target, you will find 
that the survival problem will always be based on shelters, and that 
the ability to rapidly recover your area will always be based prin- 
cipally on reclamation. The exact blend of the other measures is 
something that must be fitted to the target. | 
ee these will always occur, and you cannot very well go wrong | 
there. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Reclamation will depend upon people that are left 
to do the job, will it not? 

Mr. Stropz. Yes. i4 

Mr. Houtrrerp. And supplies. ie 

Mr. Srrorr. And the radiation exposure they have already received 
in their shelter, 
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This is why the statement is in the basic statement presented bY 
Captain Hinners, that you cannot make a shelter for bare survival, 
because you automatically exclude this possibility when people are 
now at the casualty level. And therefore, you must very carefully 
design your shelter program so that it provides you with the situation 
in which this is feasible and cheap. 

Ideally, you would like to design the system so that you get the 
whole job done at the cheapest possible cost. And this may mean 
very good shelters, more than if your only problem was survival 
that you would necessarily go in for. 


Mr. Ropack. In other words, shelter has an instrumental value in 
the total system, and is not to be considered just as a bare cover or 
protection from the blast ? 

Mr. Strorz. When you come down to the details of selecting what 
it should look like and what performance criteria you are going to 
place on it, it is very poor to decide that the only purpose you have 
in mind is survival. 

You will end up then 3 days after the burst with everybody surviv- 
ing in the shelters, and you have reached a dead end. You have no 
place to go. 

Mr. Houirrecp. Would it be pertinent at this point to read “Central 
countermeasure in the emergency phase,” section 3.4.1, into the record ? 

Mr. Srrove. That is entirely up to you, sir. 

Mr. Hotirretp. Mr. Balwan, will you please read this into the 
record ¢ 

Mr. Batwan (reading) : 


The central countermeasure in the emergency phase of radiological defense 
is believed to be adequate shelter. ‘The relationship of countermeasures in an 
emergency phase is shown in figure 1 of this manual. The feasible effectiveness 
of shelter in reducing casualties is very high. Shelter is effective against all 
effects of atomic attack. Relatively simple underground shelters permitted sur- 
vival near ground zero at Hiroshima. [For surface and subsurface detonations 
on land, the violent movement of earth in the crater region limits the effectiveness 
of shelters. This region coincides roughly with the edge of the crater lip. Of 
course, in theory it is always possible to dig deep enough to achieve survival 
even in the crater region, but in most cases this goes beyond the defense capa- 
bility. In general, the region of effectiveness of shelter extends inward to the 
crater level. When compared with the region of casualty production without 
shelter, this effectiveness is very high. If one can by means of shelter reduce 
casualties from high air bursts to zero and confine casualty production for other 
bursts to within the crater and its lip, one has blunted the antipersonnel capa- 
bilities of even the high-yield weapons. Shelter is applicable to practically all 
land targets and also to ships and aircraft. The practical limits of shelter 
effectiveness on ships and aircraft are linked with the survival of the craft, 
although weight limitations on aircraft may further limit the effectiveness. 
Most major naval ships contain areas that will permit survival up to the time 
ee would be sinking. Many personnel can survive even after abandon- 
ing ship. ; 

One additional limitation to the potential effectiveness of shelter is the need 
for warning. This need can be minimized by the proper location of shelters 
near or at the normal local of personnel. Again, in theory, the need for warning 
can be eliminated by making the normal location a shelter. This is a natural 
trend in tactical targets such as ships or gun or missile-launching placements, 
minimizing the need for launching is achieved by protecting the operating area 
or by providing for remote operations. These solutions are less practicable in 
nontactical targets, although the placing of vital industries and similar opera- 
tions underground has occurred. 

An outstanding example of underground shelter is Sweden, a nation that has 
recognized the essential nature of*shelter and has proceeded to implement this 
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solution. Not only has Sweden undertaken to provide adequate shelter for its 
urban populations, but also it has placed underground full industries, ship- 
operating bases, and repair facilities. Stockholm’s new subway has specially 
designed shelters as shown in figure 2 of this manual. 

The Swedish Air Force has at its disposal an impressive number of under- 
ground air-defense centers and airplane hangars. Planes start their takeoffs 
from underground locations. It is believed that underground installations costing 
$100 million are now in use in Sweden. 
een Ho.irre. I felt that that part of your study was pertinent 
there. 

Mr. Srrorr. I will carry it on right at that point, then, because 
I would like to say a few things about the most important counter- 
measures. 

We have singled out shelter as the key countermeasure in the sur- 
vival or emergency phase. A shelter by its nature is a target-oriented 
countermeasure, and its feasible effectiveness as mentioned in this ex- 
cerpt is very high. 

It appears that very good shelters can protect the occupants even at 
wiead zero for an air burst and up to within 2 or 4 crater radii for a 
surface detonation. 

Now, for a 10-megaton weapon, this means to within 1 or 2 miles of 
ground zero. 

In Dr. Libby’s presentation back in January, he presented a damage 
table for various yield weapons. I have taken the liberty of usin 
this, and while it does not fit exactly what I am going to say, I think 
it is close enough. 

If we take the extent of severe fire damage and moderate blast dam- 
age to homes, which is one of the lines in his table, as the region of 
casualties without shelter, this is 15 miles for a 10-megaton weapon, 
according to his data. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Now, this, to give emphasis to it, is in effect a radius 
of 15 miles from point zero, wherever that may be, that you are 
speaking of? 

Mr. Srrorr. And this is 700, roughly, square miles. 

Now, I would like to point out, before I go further, that as a surface 
burst, this area of casualty production from the immediate effects, 
namely, blast, thermal, and prompt radiation, 700 square miles, is 
about one-tenth of the total region of casualty production, there being 
on the order of 7,000 square miles for the fallout. 

Mr. Ho.irterp. But if there is no shelter within the 15-mile radius, 
it is reasonable to assume that there would be almost 100 percent 
casualties ? 

Mr. Srrorve. There will be a dropoff. I am making these numbers 

comparable. Fifteen miles is a reasonable number to take here, in 
which there are 700 square miles in that region. 
. Now, if we consider the performance of shelters, we find that a 
system of ne shelters would reduce this particular region to 
of the order of 3 to 12 square miles, depending on whether you took 
1 mile or 2 miles, 2 crater radii or 4 crater radii, and the evidence does 
not permit us to pin it down any more. 

Nevertheless, it is obvious that the effect of shelters is to reduce the 
area in which casualties would otherwise occur to about 1 percent of 
what it would have been for just the immediate effects, and in terms 
of the large regions, it is on the order of a tenth of 1 percent. 
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That is basically the feasible limit of a countermeasure system. 

The effect of adequate shelter is to drastically reduce the radius of 
effect of nuclear weapons for casualty production. 

In fact, if you will check the distances here, 1 to 2 miles, for the 
with-shelter situation, what shelter does is to squeeze a 20-megaton 
burst down to a 20-kiloton burst. 

You must concede to this 20-megaton weapon, even with the shelter 
system, the region which was affected by the 20-kiloton weapon. But 
that is the region you are conceding. 

Now, there are a number of other countermeasure types that will 
also act to reduce the weapon radius, to make the weapon look smaller. 
Reduction of physical vulnerability of facilities to blast damage and 
reduction of fre vulnerability act in the same way. They squeeze 
down the effect of the weapon. 

Damage control operations also reduce the ring of effective damage 
by fighting fires and saving lives, et cetera. 

Now, all of these countermeasures are important to be considered 
in a target-oriented system. 

Now, dispersion countermeasures, on the other hand, such as indus- 
trial dispersal] and tactical evacuation, are not of this general type. 
They have no effect on the weapon radius. What they try to do is to 
reduce the amount of facilities and personnel exposed to the atomic 
effects, and in this way those measures, properly used, can be also 
ae in reducing casualties and damage to facilities. 

or example, I pointed out that shelter can reduce the casualty 
region for immediate effects to about 1 percent of what it would have 
been without it. 

Mr. Rozsack. Mr. Strope—— 

Mr. Srrorg. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ropack. Concerning those measures which I believe you call 
peripheral measures, is industrial dispersion a peripheral measure? 

Mr. Srrorz. All measures except shelter are peripheral survival 
measures. It is not an indication that they are undesirable or unneces- 
sary. 

Mr. Ropack. We are only trying to get the record clear. Is dis- 
persal a weapon-oriented measure ? 

Mr. Srropre. I will come to that right at this moment. 

Mr. Ropack. Very good. 

Mr. Srropr. If we consider the shelter situation that I talked 
about—remember, I was very careful to say that the effect of shelter 
is to reduce the region of casualty production to about 1 percent or 
less of what it would have been without it. 

Now, you can only convert this directly to casualty reduction if the 

opulation is uniformly distributed throughout this region. If this 
is true, that the population is uniformly distributed, then you can 
say that the casualties would be reduced to less than 1 percent of what 
they would have been. 
nfortunately, most major urban targets have population peaks, 
particularly in the daytime. If the weapon should happen td fall on 
a population peak—and we already discussed that this is a prob- 
abilistic thing, and that it is not completely within the enemy’s de- 
termination to do so—then the casualties would have been much 
greater, if there are a relatively large number of people in this 1- to 
2-mile circle. 
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Mr. Houtrtrevp. Daytime work concentration in a large city? 

Mr. Strope. This is the most usual case. De 2. 490i, 

Now, dispersal can be very important in preventing this situation. 

Now, I would like to refer to a statement made by Dr. Berkner 
when he testified before this committee in February. He said: 

One is never sure where the center of the bomb is going to fall, and the 
purpose of evacuation is to distribute the population over as wide an area as 
possible with the lowest intensity possible. I do not believe that the intensity at 


the center of the city should be reduced to levels greater than those at the 
outside perimeters. 


This, incidentally, is probably a misstatement. He means— 


reduced to levels less than those at the outside perimeter, because if everyone 
moves to the edges and the bombs fall on the edges, you are still in trouble. 
But if you distribute your population rather uniformly over a large area, then 
the total population is protected at the maximum. 

Now, that is the end of the quote. 

Now, this an an example of good target-oriented thinking. 

Dr. Berkner’s similar comments on industrial dispersal and the 
maintenance of what he calls a balanced industry are also examples of 
ee thinking, and it is ground well taken. 

ow, if you contrast this with the distortion of tactical evacuation 
that often comes in by a weapon-oriented approach into a flee-the- 
city approach as a substitute for shelters, this type of application of 
what basically is a useful countermeasure to assure that everybody 
has this less than 1 chance in 100 of being lost in the attack, 1f you 
extend this on to the idea, “Well, we won't make a big hole there in 
our population, because that is where the bomb is going to go off,” 
then you get into trouble, and you can get into serious trouble. And 
that type of use of tactical evacuation is one which rarely makes sense 
when you try to analyze it from an operations aspect. 

Now, I might say in passing that in my own opinion, not of the 
local planning—I am not talking about just Los Angeles, but in 
general—none of the local planning for tactical evacuation has been 
wasted effort. Most of these jobs, the technical aspects of them, such 
as the one you showed me there, are very good jobs. I would say that 
from my contacts with civil defense people at the local level, I am 
constantly amazed at the caliber of people who have voluntarily, in 
most cases, gone into this business and are doing a very fine job with 
what they have to work with. 

None of this analysis of the traffic patterns and the flow require- 
ments like this is wasted. But what it does require is integration into 
a shelter system to make it pay off. 

If you can set up a shelter system, and, where the particular target 
warrants it, integrate a modified—I will use that adjective—a modi- 
fied type of evacuation, which simply tires to flatten out the peak, 
which means—— 

Mr. Hotiriep. We have used the term “evacuation to shelter” 
rather than indefinite evacuation or out into the open countryside. 

Mr. Srrove. That type which requires the same sort of information 
can be tremendously effective, although, coming from the airport this 
morning, I wondered whether it was feasible to distribute Los Angeles 
any further than it was. [Laughter.] But there are other cities that 
are not in that situation. 
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I have just one last point, and then I will turn the summary over to 
Dr. Tompkins. 

Finally, I would like to point out, as I am sure the committee 
recognizes, that building an effective massive defense system is never 
done. As the nature of weapons and delivery systems changes, these 
changes must be reflected in the passive defense system. 

If the system is well-founded—and I hope I have left no doubt that 
by “well-founded” we mean a target-oriented system—then these 
changes in weapons will affect details, but they will not affect the 
general system. : 

I might indicate one of the growing pains that we are involved with 
at the present time at the laboratory, simply to point out what the 
nature of these things is. 

For example, I pointed out with a considerable amount of pride the 
philosophy in this document as an example of target-oriented thinking. 

Now, this system, as it stands in the document, was developed some 
time ago when we were faced with weapons of more modest propor- 
tions. As a consequence, the basic picture from this system is very 
similar to the other one in its superficial aspects. They both visualize 
or emphasize the inward movement of damage-control forces from the 
undamaged periphery of the area into the target for mutual aid. 

Now, this is what might be called the outside-in approach, aid from 
the outside moving in. 

Now, our plans for operational recovery, which we will not have time 
to discuss this afternoon, which cover the planning for the operational 
recovery phase of this problem, have a similar orientation. They 
visualize movement of forces into the contaminated area to effect 
operational recovery. 

Now, we have to cope with the physical and the radiological effects 
of megaton weapons, and it is recognized that there may be no outside 
or at the very least it will be too far away to be useful to us. So we 
are shifting, and at the present time we have a revision of this radio- 
logical recovery of military installations underway at the present 
time. We are shifting to an inside-out approach, in which we assume 
that the only clean areas—clean radiologically—the only clean areas 
available to us may be our shelters. Thus, with much the same or- 
ganization—and that is the beauty of this type of system—with much 
the same organization, we must survive in our shelters; then we must 
emerge, establish a safe staging area, and go about our business of 
operational recovery without any concept of somebody outside helping 
us. 

Now, this is obviously a complex operation for which a well-trained 
organization is required, but we have no doubt that such an organiza- 
tion can be developed and we believe that if it is phrased in target- 
oriented lines, it will be very effective. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ropackx. What would be the outline of a distribution-of-sup- 
plies theory with the reversal of this concept, going from the shelters 
outward? I mean, these things are stockpiled around on certain as- 
sumptions. 

r. Srropg. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rozsack. Now, what would be the outline of a distribution-of- 

supplies theory ? 
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Mr. Srrore. Without going into detail, it is obviously that the 
things you need immediately must be in the shelters. They must be 
where the people are. And the things that you need to establish your 
staging area must be either there or very close to it, and then the 
things you need for operational recovery must be within reach, and 
this can be computed in terms of the time scale and the possible levels 
of attack, to determine where they could be, and be eflective to you. 

But in general, we are abandoning and have abandoned, any re- 
liance on somebody else from outside helping. This has got to become 
an inside-out operation, out of the shelters, ultimately to regain our 
normal way of living. 

As we say, this may take years, but the pattern is quite clear. 

Mr. Roxsack. I wanted to clarify one point about dispersal. I 
think you cited Dr. Berkner’s testimony. He came up with a figure 
of about a 30 percent balanced dispersal of essential production fa- 
cilities. I am trying to get clear the point as to whether this dis- 
persal is not geared to the concept of weapons rather than a target, 
because you are assuming that this city or this key facility is going to 
be hit; so let’s move away where it will not be hit. And this seems 
to conflict with your analysis here. 

Mr. Srropre. In the ultimate it does, because the capability of an 
enemy to completely contaminate, radiologically, this country, or 
very nearly so, is within reason. 

Mr. Rosack. And is it not also reasonable—— 

Mr. Srrore. And there would be no dispersal. Once the effects of 
the attack encompassed the whole country, “dispersal” is of no mean- 
ing. Everybody is in the same boat. 

Mr. Rogsack. And is it not reasonable to anticipate that the enemy 
would plan on countermeasures, you might say, against passive defense 
countermeasures in this country ? 

Mr. Srrorr. Not if he listens to the situation exposed by these 

roceedings. [Laughter.] But seriously, this might be true, but I 
me found that it is not too productive to worry about what the enemy 
is thinking about. If I can just keep my mind glued to the things 
we want to protect and consider a balanced system that would protect 
this against the greatest possible percentage of the possible situation, 
then T feel I have a system which is independent of what the enemy 
thinks he might do. 

Mr. Rosack. Mr, Chairman, may we now have the presentation 
from Dr. Tompkins ? 

Mr. Houtrretp. Dr. Tompkins, we will be glad to hear from you 
now. 

Captain Hinners. Mr. Chairman, would you permit me for the 
record, in introducing Dr. Tompkins, merely to mention that I thought 
it appropriate to request him to summarize the present technical posi- 
tion of the laboratory in this field, and also offer some technical rec- 
ommendations, because in his capacity as our scientific director, he is 
often called upon to help all of us keep our thinking in proper perspec- 
tive from a scientific standpoint. 

I feel that he has done that very well. He is a biochemist who 
acquired his doctor of philosophy degree at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Berkeley, and he has been working on problems related to 
the adverse effects of radioactivity and radiation for some 14 years, 
since 1943. 
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First, this was in connection with the problems of the Manhattan 
Engineering District, in connection with their processing of nuclear 


materials, and since 1949, it has been in connection with the effects of 
atomic weapons themselves at the Naval Radiological Extension Lab- 
oratory here in San Francisco. 

Mr. Houirrerp. We will be glad to hear from you, Dr. Tompkins. 

Dr. Tomexins. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I have with me an excerpt 
from a short statement of the technical position of the radiological 
defense which I made about January 1955, which I feel it might be 
pertinent to insert in the record, although it is perhaps not necessary 
to read it at this meeting. 

Mr. Houirtetp. We will be glad to receive it. 

Dr. Tompkins. Thank you. 

(The summary above referred to is as follows:) 


SHort SUMMARY OF THE RapIOLoGICAL DereNse TECHNICAL POSITION 


Paul C. Tompkins, United States Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


1. The general picture seen from an analysis of existing information on fall- 
out from thermonuclear weapons may be summarized as follows: 

(a) Radioactively contaminated areas can be expected to be encountered with 
sufficient frequency and at sufficient gamma intensity levels to demand direct 
countermeasures. 

(0) Existing facilities and equipment are not adequate to provide the neces- 
sary protection. 

(c) Areas which can be affected are too large to permit use of evacuation or 
avoidance of a radiological area as the predominant control measure. 

(d) Protection of both personnel and installations from the initial and sub- 
sequent effects supersedes recovery as a primary objective. Alternatives to 
protection and recovery from the effects of the event decrease as areas affected 
increase. 

(e) The primary countermeasures system must be based on provision of 
sheltered living areas with shielding for protection against the gamma radia- 
tion, and recovery through preprotection of an installation, or its subsequent 
decontamination. 

2. The objective of countermeasures studies is to arrive at a determination of 
the provisions that must be made to permit people to live through a contaminat- 
ing event, and still perform essential functions. This implies that not only 
must one deal with the effects of radioactive contamination under emergency 
conditions, but one must also know how to live with radioactive contamination 
under long-term exposure conditions. 

3. Let us now turn to a consideration of the essential elements of counter- 
measures systems. These elements are: 

(a) Reduction of gamma radiation intensities by shielding. 

(b) Reduction of gamma radiation fields caused by loose radioactive weapon 
debris by removal of such debris. This includes both postevent reclamation 
ri and protective measures such as the “washdown” system employed by 

e Navy. 

(c) Reduction of ingestion, inhalation, and beta radiation burn hazards by 
the use of proper doctrines, clothing, respirators, and effective decontamination. 

(d) Reduction of dosage by control of exposure time. This requires an inti- 
mate knowledge of time and motion involved on the part of personnel, and an 
equally intimate knowledge of the radiation intensity and radiological con- 
ditions under which these personnel must operate. 

_(e) Exclusion of contaminated material from critical areas such as those de- 
signed for occupancy, food and water sources, etc. 

The first requirement of countermeasures is to provide enough protection 
to permit survival during the acute phase. immediately following a detonation 
This must be done primarily through an adequate shelter program. Such 
shelters must provide a shielding factor of the order of 1,000, if military forces 
are to retain the capability of operating despite the presence of fallout. 
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4. The second requirement is to establish the capability of recovering and oc- 
cupying the affected regions as normally as possible. To do this it is necessary 
that “living areas” be designated. These areas must have maximum shielding, 
and provisions for excluding the entry of radioactively contaminated material. 
This requirement must be met if dosage control is to be possible. It is from these 
centers that personnel would then emerge into the surrounding contaminated 
area to discharge their assigned duties. The decontamination of “work areas” 
will be a requirement in many cases. The provision of clean food and water 
supplies will be the predominant practical problem encountered in this phase. 
The acceptance of a single, sublethal acute dose as the criterion of acceptable 
dosage is not sound practice. It is required that a new set of medical standards 
be developed to cover continued exposures at various rates, comparable to the 
30 roentgens per 2 years which is the current standard for peacetime operations 
permitted by the Navy. Criteria for properly prorating the revised acceptance 
doses are needed. 

5. Unlike industrial practices, fallout influences the environment. Although 
this fact does not affect the currently practiced principles of radiological pro- 
cedure, there are drastic practical influences on the conditions to which these 
principles are applied. Table I illustrates some of the more obvious differences 
brought about by the radiological effect on environmental conditions. Notice 
that only items 9 and 10 stay the same under the two situations. 
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TABLE I.—COMPARISON OF FALLOUT VERSUS NONFALLOUT CONDITIONS ON 
RADIOLOGICAL PRACTICE 


PEACETIME (NON-FALLOUT CONDITIONS) 


1. Environment clean.—Radioactive 
materials restricted to limited areas 
and/or conditions. 

Objective—Keep activity greater 
than background confined to sharply 
limited regions. 

2. Shielding around the source. 

8. Control points at entry to confined 
area. Time in restricted area limited. 


4. Contamination monitoring done 
under low and constant background 
conditions. 

5. Food supply unlimited and gen- 
erally not exposed to contamination. 

6. Clean water supply not limited. 

7. Material control requirements in- 
crease with increasing specific activity 
and total activity. 

8. Requirement for exposure limited 
to few people under good administra- 
tive control. 

9. Assume things in contaminated 
area are affected until proven clean. 

10. Acceptable dosage/unit time de- 
creases with increasing frequency and 
duration of exposure. 


FALLOUT AREA 


1. Environment contaminated.—Clean 
areas restricted to those protected in 
advance. 

Objective.—Keep activity out of crit- 
ical localities. 


2. Shielding around the person. 

3. Control points at exit from con- 
fined area. Time in environment 
limited. 

4. Contamination monitoring done 
under high and variable background 
conditions. 

5. Food supply sharply limited and 
generally exposed to contamination. 

6. Clean water supply very limited. 

7. Personnel contamination protec- 
tive measured increase with increasing 
specific activity and total activity. 

8. Requirement for exposure affects 
many people not under administrative 
control. 

9. Same. 


10. Same. 


Dr. Tompxins. The reason why I think it might be valuable is that 


it gives the technical reasons for and the implications of this inside- 
out philosophy, which, of course, was the immediate reaction of our 
laboratory to the expanded scale of thermonuclear weapons as con- 
trasted to these smaller fission weapons. 
Mr. Rosack. Does this statement that 
some basic concepts and countermeasures 
Dr. Tompkins. No; it does not really do that. It simply gives a 
general summary of the things that really affect radiological defense. 
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I might point out that it starts off with the observation that in the 
thermonuclear age, radioactive-contaminated areas can be expected to 
be so large and be encountered with enough frequency and at sufficient 
radiation levels to demand very direct countermeasures. 

Mr. Ropack. Do you know today whether there are any systematic 
countermeasures in civil defense? By “systematic” I mean, is there 
an integrated system of countermeasures in civil defense? Do you 
know of any agency which is planning or has developed a system of 
countermeasures in civil defense ? 

Dr. Tomexins. Depending on how far you want to take it, for some 
areas I think there are systematic countermeasures. 

Mr. Rosacx. You understand the implications of the word 
“systematic” ¢ 

Dr. Tompxins. Yes. 

Mr. Ropack. Now, do you know of any agency that has a system of 
countermeasures developed ¢ 

Dr. Tompkins. Let me put it this way. I do not know of any agency 
that has a system of countermeasures that I think is going to hold up. 

Mr. Rosack. That answers the question in a certain way, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Dr. Tompkins. Being here as a technical representative, Mr. Ro- 
back, I would like as much as possible to avoid judging things outside 
of my particular area of experience. 

Mr. Horirtetp, Dr. Thompkins, we are not trying to embarrass 
anyone, but this is a subject that is fraught with great meaning to 
the American people. 

As Members of Congress, we are charged with the responsibilitiy 
by our full committee of bringing back the facts on this subject to 
them and bringing back our conclusions and findings and recommen- 
dations. 

It may well be that the recommendations of this subcommittee 
will stand as a landmark in this field, and wherever possible, we ask 
you to consider our request in that light. We would not want to 
embarrass you nor to cause you to transgress the bounds of security or 
your relations with other agencies, but we do say to you in all serious- 
ness that wherever answers can be given frankly and honestly, you 
owe that, not to this committee, but to the American people. 

Dr. Tomexins. Thank you. 

Mr. Horirrerp. And I am sure it is not necessary for me to say 
that to you, even. 

Dr. Tomextns. If I may expand just a moment, I have learned 
the hard way, I am afraid, what the term “system” means, and I am 
absolutely certain that with my background, what I would interpret 
as a system and what datashods else would interpret as a system, or 
would be likely to interpret as a system, would be two different things. 
And that was the reason for my hesitancy. ‘ 

Mr. Hoirtecp, You are at liberty to clarify any question by asking 
the meaning of it or defining any of the words in the question to your 
understanding. 

Dr. Tompkins. With that background, if I may go back to Mr 
Roback’s question Ff 
Mr. Hotirretp. Yes, sir. 
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Dr. Tomrxrins. I would say that I know of the existence of no com- 
prehensive passive defense system which covers the territory in terms 
of time, distribution of our time phasing which we feel is essential. 

Mr. Hottrrmerp. Thank you. 

Dr. Tompxrns. That was one reason why we were so glad to have 
a chance to come and perhaps our point of view may be helpful. 

Mr. Houirtevp. I am sure that the testimony of your group will 
be very valuable. You have been working in this field longer, prob- 
ably, than any other group, and you have some 600 people in your 
Seen that are devoted to this primary factor of radiological 
effects which we feel, as Mr. Strope said, is the greatest antipersonnel 
factor in modern warfare. 

Dr. Tompxtns. With your permission, I have a short statement 
that I would like to read into the record, if I may. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. All right. You may proceed. 

Dr. Tomrxins. We believe primarily that our testimony might be 
constructive in connection with the problem under investigation be- 
cause in many respects the fundamental problems associated with the 
protection of people do not differentiate between whether these people 
are military or civilian. 

Therefore, a sound solution to the one which we are attempting to 
= in arriving at, should be applicable at least in principle to the 
other. 

The first point I would like to make in this connection is that the 
general consensus of the professional staff of our laboratories sup- 
ports the belief of those who feel that a sound passive defense system 
is an essential part of our national-defense posture. 

Mr. Ropack. May I interrupt you there and ask you to develop 
this point with me? We have had considerable testimony from the 
highest military authorities in the country when asked about their 
possible role in civil defense, that it would interfere with their pri- 
mary military mission. 

Now, does it not follow from this type of analysis that that is an 
inaccurate answer to the concept of civil defense as part of the 
national-defense posture ? 

I am asking for a technical and not a policy statement. I do not 
want to embarrass you. 

Dr. Tompxins. Let me see if I have your question correct. 

What I am about to expand on later in my statement, briefly, is this: 

Our national security policy, our national defense policy, consists 
of three parts: A sound offense, an active defense, and a good passive 
defense. These three parts are integral, equal components of our 
overall security situation. 

Now, it so happens that the military has direct responsibility as- 
signed for the offense and for the active defense. This is as it should 
be. It is also true and correct that the passive defense has two dif- 
ferent objectives and missions that it has to be able to stand up to. 
One of these is the recovery and the maintenance of the vital industry 
which is necessary to sustain a war effort in the face of attack. If we 
have a good defense, we should be concerned with that. 

The second, of course, is to maintain and recover the essential civil- 
ian economy which must also lie behind the industry which is the 
necessary input to the military forces. 
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iocom- | Consequently, what you have on your hands, is one of these very 
1 terms gray area situations. 
sential. — - Taken in an extreme case, one would argue with a great deal of 

‘ realism that the overall passive defenses of the country in a sense 
0 have must be integrated into and sit on top of the entire civilian economy. 
ul. This as a technical statement is absolutely correct. A sound passive 
ip will | defense system cannot be divorced from any part of our economy. 
, prob- | When I look at it from this extreme point of view, my personal 
n your | judgment would be that it would be a tremendous mistake to put this 
logical | under the military, that already has an active mission of its own, 
rsonnel and its hands are ull. The only place where there is justification, in 


my personal judgment, for mixing the civilian versus the militar 


tement supervision, comes from the fact that your passive defense must simul- 
taneously effectively support both. 

Now, this creates a gray area, and the existence of this gray area, 
ight be | in my opinion, is the reason for the divergence of opinion. It depends 
ion be- | on which side of the fence one may be looking at it from. 
ith the [| Mr. Rosacx. Are you saying, in effect, that the social and admin- 
‘people | istrative mechanisms have not quite caught up with the requirements 

i of your operational analysis? 
ting to | Dr. Tompxtns. Correct. Basically that is it. In other words, I 
sto the | think the military people have a very sound anod correct technical 
: position behind their stand. 
hat the ; Mr. Horir1etp. What do youmean? Their stand in not wanting to 
es sup- | take over the responsibility of civilian defense? 
system Dr. Tomxrns. Yes. 
: Mr. Houtrievp. Is that what you are referring to? 
develop ~ Dr. Tompxins. Yes, sir. 
‘om the I see that you are reaching for the microphone, Mr. Strope. Do 
it their | you want to say something? 
cir pri- | Mr. Stropr. I would like to make one statement. 
; This is not the cosmic concern of whether the civil defense is under 
ut is an the Department of Defense or not, but down into the practical, every- 
of the day problem. 
It is true, much of the military must maintain its mobility for its 
do not | rimary mission. I think we all recognize this. But there is an awful 
ot of the Department of Defense which is not of that type. The types 
abt» of installations I was talking about, for instance, if Los Angeles were 
isthis: | attacked and the Long Beach Naval Shipyard were involved, the 
consists | objectives and problems of the Long Beach Naval Shipyard are indis- 
passive | tinguishable from the objectives and problems of the surrounding 
of our fF community, and in this respect—and I think it was implied in our 
; ; concept of. a cellular organization, et cetera—we feel, and I feel very 
lity as- strongly, that intimate cooperation between such military installations 
should and the surrounding community is absolutely essential, if either is to 
wo dif- achieve what it has in mind. 
| up to. I would say one more thing, that the simplest way to get this inti- 
ndustry mate operational relationship is to be operating under a common plan 
If we rather than trusting to what I fear would be a hopeless attempt at 
i coordination of people of differing concepts and ideas. 
al civil- Mr. Howirrevp. And along that very line, before you release the 
1 is the microphone, Mr. Strope, is it not true that we need a completely new 


look at the roles and missions of the military personnel, particularly 
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in the area of the National Guard or the Reserves, in view of the fact 
that the pattern of mobilization and transportation is going to be 
completely different in the future from what it has been in the past, 
and with an attack upon our transportation centers and our urban 
centers, you are going to be faced with a difficulty of mobilizing 16 
million men and shipping them overseas as we did before, and for an 
appreciable length of time. Is it not true that—and I hope I am not 
putting you on the spot when I ask you this question—that there needs 
to be a new look at the concept of total mobilization ¢ 

Mr. Srropr. You are not putting me on the spot. But I will say 
this, I must confess that this is one particular problem that they have 
not asked me to solve yet and, therefore, I have not formed any 
conclusions. 

Mr. Houirtetp. That is a good answer. I would rather have that 
than an answer that was ill considered. 

Mr. Srrorr. One thing I might say is that, recognizing that certain 
military operational requirements are based on the Armed Forces, 
that beyond this the rest of the population, whether it be civilian or 
military, must be regarded as a common source of effort in passive 
defense. That is my personal opinion. 

Mr. Hovtrrevp. I think that is a wise commentary. 

Captain Hryners. Mr. Chairman, it might be helpful, since I 
notice Mr. Strope emphasized the importance of a common plan, when 
he referred to the naval and the civilian community specifically, if 
I were to mention at this time that I heard informally from Wash- 
ington contacts, as long ago as, I think, 6 or 8 months ago—and it 
was confirmed within the past month—that the Navy passive defense 
manual, which is already in your record, I understand is in the process 
of review by one or more of the other armed services, with a view 
toward standardization at least between the armed services, and I 
believe a long-range hope that that standardization would extend 
where applicable into the civilian defense area. 

So the same terminology, the same type of cellular organization, is, 
after everyone has a good look at it, they agree with us it is sound, 
might be achieved, regardless of under whose direction or supervision 
or command the different cells might be operating at one time or 
another. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. Proceed, Dr. Tompkins. 

Dr. Tompxins. Thank you. 

I think the salient points have certainly been covered there. In 
other words, reduced to the final terms, we feel that a common or- 
ganization, a common set of methods and so forth, is the real thing 
which is necessary and what technique is used to get that is a second 
order of problem. 

If I may continue, it has already been brought out that we at our 
laboratory firmly believe that the basis of a sound passive defense 
system should not depend on prior assumptions relative to the exact 
nature of the weapon delivered, its exact detonation point, the type 
and yield and the number delivered and so forth. 

It should also be readily adaptable to changes in offensive and 
active defense capabilities, as well as to agents of warfare other than 
nuclear weapons, 

We also happen to believe that a fundamental flaw in our parent 
national concept of the civil-defense function is that the vital stra- 
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tegic role it must play in our national security posture is not provided ; 
namely, this close integration and essentially an active cooperation 
in war; it does not seem to be adequately provided for at the present 
time. 

Also, much of the thinking appears to be based on what Mr. Strope 
has called a weapon-oriented approach to the problem. 

In summary, we consider such a weapon-oriented approach to be 
technically faulty. By contrast, an adequate passive defense plan 
conceived as a system interlocking on the one hand with our military 
potential and on the other hand with our civilian economy, can be 
readily developed on what has been described as a target-oriented 
concept. 

Most of our own particular group recommends, generally speaking, 
or feels that it is a Federal responsibility to seattle for the Ronedie 
tion of passive defense doctrine, organization, procedures, equipment, 
training methods, and a public-information program. 

We feel that the concept at the present time, with the present state 
of knowledge, should be based on a time-phased and integrated atomic 
defense system, recognizing that not oni Federal, but all levels, in- 
cluding State, county, and local, are vital factors when it comes to 
implementing such a system. 

t might be pertinent to call to your attention some of the weak 
links which we see in the future, before presenting these particular 
points. I would like to acknowledge that these are ideas that are not 
necessarily original with us because we have discussed these problems 
with many people during the past 5 years. 

In particular—— 

Mr. Rozack. Will you name some? 

Dr. Tomexrns. Sir? 

Mr. Rosack. Will you name some outstanding authorities? 

Dr. Tompxrs. In particular, I would like to acknowledge con- 
tributions of the sheidbeks of the staff of the Rand Corp., the Sandia 
Corp., and Dr. Edward Teller, all of whom have come to our labora- 
tory for one or more days to discuss these particular problems with us. 

Now, in enumerating potential weak links—I think some of them 
have already been covered—we feel that the first and overwhelming 
requirement—— 

Mr. Houirtetp. I am sorry. I could not hear you, sir. 

Dr. Tompxins. We feel that the first and overwhelming require- 
ment for a good passive defense program in this country must be to 
provide a shelter program, the purposes of which would be to estab- 
lish the essential command and operational facilities to implement the 
time-phased system which we have discussed. 

_ The second purpose would be to provide maximum protection to our 
civilian population, whether the time was short or long, and the third 
should be to provide for strategic points, at which to establish staging 
areas for the necessary recovery of our industrial potential, even in 
the presence of dangerous radiation. 

Second, we believe a sound system will provide for general dispersal 
of the population density in critical areas to a more or less even level 
and will locate shelter facilities accordingly. 

Third, certainly in view of the time-phasing required, where dis- 
cussions seem to indicate that people may be pinned down in shelters 
anywhere from 1 day to 2 weeks or more, it is apparent that food re- 
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serves will be required to care for that time period after the emer- 
gency is past. 

Much of our food supply growing at that time, at the time of an 
attack, can be expected to become contaminated with enough radio- 
active material so that it will not be suitable for immediate use. All I 
would like to point out is that a major share of the farm surpluses 
now available in reality constitutes a strategic reserve of protected 
food supplies which already are protected from fallout, and this 
strategic reserve we feel will be essential to cover the time gap from the 
emergency period until your agricultural economy has a chance to get 
back in porte despite the fact that large areas have become con- 
taminated. 

Mr. Ho.irre.p. What seems to be now a tremendous waste in our 
system, these accumulations of surplus farm commodities, may turn 
out to be the salvation of Awe 4 

Dr. Tompkins. We firmly believe that for our passive defense sys- 
toms if properly conceived, that is precisely the resource that will be 
used. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. It would be conceivable that if we did have an all- 
out attack, there would be a contamination of food ne and grow- 
ing vegetables and growing foods and a loss of animal life and other 
—— of food, which would become a very serious problem, would 
it not 

Dr. Tomrxins. Yes, sir. This is definitely going to be a very seri- 
ous problem, and this complex problem, of course, is among those that 
must be solved particularly in the transition from the operational re- 
covery to the final recovery period. 

I might point out that the Communist countries in general are much 
more closely dependent upon an agricultural economy. They are liv- 
ing far more closely from hand to mouth than we are, and therefore, 
in terms of relative sensitivity to this type of attack, we, by virtue of 
having these types of surplus, have a buffer behind us that I believe 
countries of that kind would have a hard time matching. 

In other words, this gives us a potential, if we once survive the physi- 
cal brunt of the thing, to keep going even more than a year, despite of 
the fact that a major share of the food of the country has become 
contaminated. 

Japtain Hinners. Mr. Chairman, is there any objection to a Bibli- 
cal reference in the course of our testimony ? 

Mr. Hotirrevp. Not at all. I was thinking of the same thing. 

Captain Hinners. I rather think we may have been thinking of 
the same thing. In any case, I think even naval officers have been 
known to turn to their Bibles in times of emergency and I suggest 
maybe a rereading of the story of Joseph in Egypt and the 7 plentiful 
years that were followed by the 7 lean years, might have some applica- 
tion to the recommendation that Dr. Tompkins is just making. 

Mr. Hourrter. I think it is a very fine recommendation. We are 
so prone to look upon our blessings, if we have too many of them, 
as being something that we want to get away from, but certainly in 
the field of food supply, America stands probably predominant in 
the world, with its anne 

Our system of production has been so great, and we are wrestling 
with it. From an economic standpoint, it is one of our greatest 
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problems in the Congress, but it could also be one of our great sources 
of reserve strength to help us over in our great need which can occur. 

Captain Hrnners. It surely could. 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Chairman, going on the assumption that the en- 
tire United States is a target area, what must we do to protect these 
surpluses if we are going to maintain them? Can we maintain them 
in the present storage units as we now have, or must there be new 
storage units constructed ? 

Dr. Tompxrns. I have not made a personal inspection of the storage 
condition. 

Mr. Liescoms. Are foodstuffs subject to fallout the same as human 
beings? 

Dr. Tomexins. Definitely not. 

Mr. Larpscoms. In other words, they are completely edible even after 
a great atomic blast or hydrogen blast? 

r. Tompkins. That is where a lot of confusion, I am afraid, comes 
in. The answer is definitely “Yes,” as long as it is covered. 

Mr. Ho.trrevp. Now, I think we need to clarify your statement. 
Will you make an affirmative statement on that point, Dr. Tompkins ? 

Dr. Tompkins. I believe Mr. Lipscomb had reference to the reserves 
which are in storage. These food supplies are under cover. Radio- 
active contamination can only do two things; that is, it can put gamma 
rays through the weather barrier and irradiate food. The radiation 
levels in general which are required to affect food are very, very much 
higher than that which are required to affect living people. 

So I can say immediately that if it is humanly possible to get your 
hands on that food, the radiation per se will have had no effect on it. 

The only other requirement is that the radioactive material which 
has fallen down from the sky has not had a chance to actually become 
incorporated with it. And as long as you keep the radioactive mate- 
rial itself away from the food proper, it is Completely usable and 
edible from that point of view. 

As a matter of fact, much of the fear of radioactive contaminated 
food is thoroughly unsound in my opinion, because it is—— 

Mr. Hortrterp. You would not apply that to the induction from 
the soil into growing crops or into the milk of cattle? 

Dr. Tompxins. No, sir, not at all; I would not definitely. 

Mr. Hoxirmip. But you are speaking now of wheat in storage that 
had been exposed to direct radiation 

Dr. Tompkins. That is right. 

Mr. HourFietp. But not in contact with the radioactive ash ? 

Dr. Tompxins. That is correct. The point that I am making is 
that that which has already been grown and which is in storage can 
be kept safe for human consumption. In the meantime, that wheat, 
those fruits, and those vegetables which are in the soil and growing 
at the time of the radioactive contamination will inevitably leach out 
the radioactive materials and incorporate it in the food and we, there- 
fore, are faced with a dead period where our new food supplies will be 
blocked to us. 

That is inherent in the nature of the radiological problem. And the 
reason for my point about the food reserves is that those reserves 
would cover that blocked period and give you a chance to get your 
agriculture back. 
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It does not solve all of our problems, but it gives us a good handhold 
on it. 

Mr. Houirtetp. There is another hopeful point in the radiation of 
foodstuffs. As you know, we are ssemnaiiiae in the Atomic Energy 
Commission laboratories, at the Orgonne Laboratories, all kinds of 
experiments on foods, and the killing of bacteria in meat has intro- 
duced a new method of preservation of meat without refrigeration 
and the killing of parasites in grain, weevils in corn, and that sort 
of thing has also given us a new method of preservation which, in my 
opinion, within a few years, will be extensively used. 

Dr. Tompxtins. I have been watching the development of that pro- 
gram with a great deal of interest because it is one of the obvious 
applications of high-radiation levels, and with active progress, at 
least in people’s minds, when I left the Atomic Energy Commission in 
about 1949. And I am glad to see that the program seems to be break- 
ing successfully. 

If I may continue 

Mr. Houtrretp. Proceed. . 

Dr. Tomrxins. The fourth point I might make is that weak links 
in the transportation and communication systems are bound to exist. 
We feel that a sound program will certainly provide for the storage 
of emergency supplies close to key bridges and tunnels so that they can 
be readily replaced with temporary facilities. 

Fifth, we must provide decentralized operating capacity, which 
Mr. Strope mentioned. Emergency power supplies certainly must be 
placed in critical locations. In this connection, the development of 
small, packaged, nuclear power units might well prove to be a con- 
structive part of our national-defense effort, although I do not recall 
any statement that this is actually contemplated at the present time. 

Mr. Horirtevp. Yes. It is not contemplated, but it is almost to the 
point of realization. There is quite a scale of experiment going on. 

One of our largest manufacturing corporations has a device now 
almost ready to put on the market that can be hooked onto an ordinary 
car and run the lights of considerable establishments, and I under- 
stand that the device will sell for less than $100. So there is thinking 
going on in that field. 

Dr. Tomrxrns. That is very good. 

The last point which we might make is that a protected reserve 
of particularly vital equipment, such as critical machine tools which 
would be essential to the restoration of the industry required for the 
support of our Armed Forces, or for the industry required for the 
support of the civilian economy, will certainly be an important con- 
sideration somewhere within the system. 

Basically, we feel that this country has at its disposal a vast amount 
of information, equipment, techniques, and resources, which only 
need the proper integration and focus to contribute greatly to our 
overall national security and to bring them to their fully usable 
potential. 

As one who is working in the particular field of radiological de- 
fense, as applied to nuclear weapons, it is a little difficult for me to 
avoid the feeling that the problems of civil defense suifer the same 
difficulties encountered by the five blind men attempting to describe 
the elephant. Those who are especially versed in weapons effects step 
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out. of the area of their particular experience when they enter the 
passive defense field and generally have a distorted picture of what 
the passive defense problems really are. Similarly, those who have a 
thorough grasp on the passive defense principles, appear to have 
certain misconceptions as to the nature, at least, of the radiological 
problems involved. 

The net result is that the general understanding of the true nature 
of the passive-defense problems related to nuclear weapon defense 
seems to become reduced to a common level of misconceptions on both 
subjects. 

I make this point because we are hopeful that our testimony may 
help to bring some of these things into focus that would be difficult 
otherwise. But this is a real problem, because at our laboratory, for 
example, we consider that a new addition to our professional staff must 
be with us for at least a year before he can reach his potential as 
a program leader. It takes that long before he really begins to appre- 
ciate the problems to which he has to provide the solutions. 

Now, perhaps you can see what I mean there. It has a direct bearing 
on the problem at hand. As you recall, when the Manhattan project 
was first organized, it was recognized that we would be dealing with an 
amount of radioactivity never before encountered in human expe- 
rience, and that a radiation safety program was going to be a vital 
necessity if the effort was to succeed. 

Dr. Stafford Warren, who testified before this group this morning, 
was the head of that organization, and the resulting safety record 
achieved first during the war by the Manhattan District and since then 
by the Atomic Energy Commission, is based in very large part on the 
fact that new procedures, equipment, and methods were developed 
so that the necessary operations for the industrial handling of these 
nuclear materials could be conducted despite the presence of radiation 
and radioactive materials. 

These procedures were far different from those used for the same 
purpose where radioactivity is not encountered. 

The passive-defense problem is to determine how to live and con- 
duct our economy successfully despite the presence of particularly 
lethal amounts of radiation and radioactive materials in our whole 
environment. The indiscriminate translation of the techniques and 
procedures used during peacetime and industrial applications to the 
civil defense problem cannot work, because, whereas the principles are 
the same, the problems definitely are not the same. 

It is, therefore, essential that a new set of procedures, equipment, 
and methods applicable to the passive-defense problem be developed. 
We cannot solve the problems of living in a radioactively contam- 
inated environment by running from them. And in a thermonuclear 
war, large areas of the whole country will have no choice in the matter. 

Finally, we are convinced that, while the problems are difficult, a 
good solution is technically feasible and it can be obtained if we only 
exploit our available resources properly. 

I think that about summarizes what we have to offer in direct testi- 
mony, gentlemen. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Thank you for that very thoughtful and valuable 
statement to the committee, Dr. Tompkins.: I believe Mr. Roback 
has a question or two. 
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Mr. Rosacx. I want to address your attention to this document on 
radiological defense measures as a countermeasure system which you 
introduced in the record. 

Now, you were discussing the concept of tactical evacuation and 
pointing out that it depends on a certain amount of warning time. 
And you went on to say that tactical evacuation has only limited 
temporary value in the passive-defense system, and cited as some evi- 
dence that warning time was implied and that it was a temporary 
measure, a statement by the Administrator of the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration in which he was quoted as saying: 

Today we can give warning of an attack in time for evacuation of the cities, 
but when the guided missile is fully developed, then it wil be a case of take shelter 
where you can. 

Now, does that statement mean to you that when the evacuation 
concept is out because warning time is out, that then we are reduced 
to a state of planlessness, so to speak? That is, civil defense becomes 
a matter of individual option ? 

Mr. Srrore. I do not think we can determine what is beyond the 
meaning of the words. We take it to mean that the Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator recognizes, and his organization recognizes 
that a system based pritidipallly on tactical evacuation is a short-range 
program at the best, and that ultimately we must go to shelter for 
survival. 

Does that unswer the question ? 

Mr. Rornack. Well, let us restate it this way. Insofar as the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration rests its planning and its programs on 
the evacuation concept, do you agree, or do you not, that it has only 
a limited temporary value? 

Mr. Srropg. I think we have made clear from a technical point of 
view that we regard tactical evacuation as a device for leveling out 
our target so that we have a constant loss to the enemy for a weapon 
delivery. Otherwise, with peak populations, there is a chance—and 
we talked a little bit about the probabilities of this—that we would 
lose much more than if we did otherwise. 

I think, though, that when we talked about avoiding a weapon- 
oriented approach, that we made it clear that one of the things we de- 
sired to make the plan independent of, was the condition of warning, 
and we pointed out also that we felt that a high condition of readi- 
ness in a no-warning condition was an important objective. 

This does not mean to say that if you get the time, you should not 
take advantage of it. That would, of course, be rather stupid. Never- 
theless, the system must take care of the condition where even the 
limited tactical evacuation which we are speaking of—where there 
is no time for this. 

Mr. Rosack. Captain Hinners, have you ever done any work for the 
FCDA at the laboratory ? 

Captain Hinners. The laboratory up to this time has not had any 
formally assigned project for the Civil Defense Administration, to 
my knowledge, unless one was assigned through Department of De- 
fense channels through which work comes to our laboratory, and 
financed by the FCDA. 

However, we have had a number of liaison visits from people on 
their staff, if that comes within the purview of your question. 
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— Mr. Rospack. How many — from FCDA visited your institu- 
tion within the last year? How many liaison visits were there? 

n and Captain Hinners. I have a list which I asked my office to make up 

‘time. from our visitors’ records. And I did not make any distinction be- 


mited " tween the Federal, State, or municipal level, because we are all in this 
: together. That is the way we look at it. 


seas : For the present calendar year, for example, I find that we have been 
oo i visited in January by a number of members of the State organiza- 
4 tion, specifically members of the Governor’s advisory committee on 
3 public information for civil defense. : 
coe i Mr. Rosack. When you say “visit” in each case, are you referring 
to a single visit ? 

; Captain Hrvners. This was a single visit of a group, yes. It is 
ae my recollection that it was 12 to 15 people who were brought here, 
berg by, I believe, Mr. Larson and others, or at least Mr. Larson made the 
—— «(fF arrangements from Sacramento. Then more recently we were visited 

d th by approximately 48 State civil defense officials, regional directors, 
nd ‘the their assistants, and some of their medical directors, including, as I 
Civil recall, for one, Mr. Earl from Los Angeles County, who was one of 
— your witnesses yesterday. 
ore Again, quite recently, we entertained a group of 32 medical doctors 
er for jf from the city of San Francisco, at the request of Admiral Cook, the 

; head of the San Francisco Disaster Council and Corps. 
Aside from that, we have an accredited liaison representative with 

ederal  [ clearance from the State organization in the person of Dr. John M. 
_o fF Heslep, chief of the radiological research office of civil defense in 
sonly |} Sacramento. 

; : We have also been visited by Mr. Nagel of that office. 
int of | Then on the Federal level, within I believe the past 6 months, and 
ng out FF certainly within the past year, we have been visited by Mr. Robert 
capon 6fl Stokley and Mr. Edgar Parson from the Washington Planning Office 
e—and % of the Federal Civil Defense Administration, and more recently by 
would =f Dr. Ed Williams, a radiological consultant-—he is an M. D. from 

. Battle Creek. 
eapon- We also have not yet been visited, but we have had officially cleared 
we de- for visits to us and designated as an official liaison representative, 
ining, ff Mr. Jack Green of the Battle Creek headquarters of the Federal Civil 
readi- ‘3 Defense Administration. 
h _ So I would say that certainly within the past 6 months or so, the 
ld not 3 interest that has been shown from the visits we have had from that 


Never- ff agency, is comparable to that which we have had from some other 


en the [3 military agencies that also consult with us or utilize our services. 

2 there FF Mr. Rosack. I would like to raise one final question, Mr. Chairman. 
; __I would like to ask Dr. Strope to make a commentary on the work, 

for the if any, that you have done regarding psychic factors in civil defense. 
Mr. Srropg. I think you have reference to a lecture which I have 

ad any developed on “An Introduction to Disaster Psychology.” I would 

lon, to. — like to point out that I am not a psychologist. We have psychologists 

of De- in the laboratory but for a different purpose. 

y, and This merely indicates that when you attempt to do a thorough 
% operation and research job, it pays to leave no stones uncovered in 

ple on & terms of an understanding of the problem, and fortunately, I was 
| able to track down a lot of good work which was done under Govern- 
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ment auspices on disaster problems and the way people react to 
disasters and the implications this has on the way you would set up to 
conduct a satisfactory passive defense in terms 0 the ordinary citizen. 

I found that the most valuable information was hidden in there from 
pages 127 to 132 of a massive technical document. So I took the lib- 
erty of developing this into a more popularized version and have, for 
the past several years, used it to great advantage myself and many 
people have asked me for copies of it. 

Mr. Rosack. It may be helpful, Mr. Chairman, to introduce it in the 
record. 

It is rather brief lecture notes, I believe; is that the one you are re- 
ferring to? 

Mr. Srropr. Yes; it is quite all right with me. I would like to 
point out that the concepts explored that I have used in there are not 
mine. They are the result principally of the work of Logan, Lillian, 
and McKee at the University of Oklahoma, I believe, who did a very 
superb job in this field and I do not wish, because my name is on this 
lecture, to have any more implied to me than the fact that I fancied 
it up so that people would be likely to read it. 

(The document referred to is contained in the appendix, exhibit 
5, p, 2606.) 

r. Ropack. Do you feel that a great deal of work has got to be done 
before you can successfully develop these operational plans? I am 
referring to work in the psychological aspects. 

Mr. Srrorr. I think that any plan that does not recognize the psy- 
chological implications of an atomic bomb attack is going to be a tre- 
mendous failure, and all of our planning has been carefully integrated 
with a consideration of how people react and how you can get them to 
do the things you want them to aa 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Is there anything else that you would like to add? 

We do have some more questions here—excuse me—from my col- 
league, Mr. Lipscomb, 

Mr. Lirscoms. Dr. Strope, is FCDA on your distribution list for 
pamphlets such as this TR-74? 

Mr. Srrope. Of course, we follow the chain of command and in this 
particular one, we sent, I believe it was, 3 copies—here is the for- 
warding letter—to the eee of Defense, Department of Defense, 
attention the Chief of the Civil Defense Division, and transmitted 3 
copies for FCDA and 1 copy for attention by the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, renng 1at they make these copies available to the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

Mr. Lirescoms. In other words, they were transmitted to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and he was to transmit them to FCDA? 

Mr. Srrore. That is correct. 

Mr. Liescoms. I notice in the back of this pamphlet on page 27 
there is a distribution list. Would it not be helpful if FCDA was 
on that distribution list directly? You have other Government agen- 
cies on there without going through the Secretary of Defense. 

Captain Hrnners. Assistant Sonetuns Burgess’ office—in other 
words, the Civil Defense Division, which is headed by Colonel Beers— 
has been designated as the formal channel of contact and liaison with 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration at the Washington level for 
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act to all elements of the Department of Defense. I did discuss it inform- 
; up to ally with Colonel Mc ugh not long ago when in Washington, the de- 
‘itizen. sirability of direct distribution of unclassified reports, at least from 
e from | our laboratory to the FCDA, and I am quite sure that will be achieved. 
he lib- Actually, it has only been fairly recently that our laboratory has 
ve, for had any studies that were of the operations analysis nature, such as 

many this, and were also unclassified and it appeared to be particularly 
applicable to them. 

,in the A great deal of previous work done by the laboratory on participa- 
tion in atomic weapons tests containing data of obvious interest to 

are re- the Federal Civil Defense Administration we knew was reaching 
them promptly through the Armed Forces special weapons project, 

like to which handles distribution of our reports on work on atomic weapons 

ire not effects. 

aillian, So between the two, we have tried to insure that the information 

a very did get to them. 

on this I also know that as long as 4 or 5 years ago, our work was coming 

‘ancied to their attention, presumably through their liaison representative, 
because they in their first technical manual on decontamination, used 

exhibit and gave credit to the work of our labroatories for the material which 
was issued for general use throughout the country in that area. 

ye done Mr. Lirescoms. Has anyone from FCDA ever discussed this pam- 

Iam ff phlet, TR-74 with your laboratory ? 

Captain Hinners. I do not believe that anyone has discussed it 
he psy- with me personally but I would like to ask Dr. Tompkins and Mr. 
p a tre- Strope if possibly either of the two visitors from Washington whose 
grated names I mentioned a few minutes ago, or Dr. Ed. Williams from 
hem to Battle Creek may not have discussed it, and also Dr. Tompkins and 


Mr. Strope have both visited Battle Creek and they may have dis- 
cussed it with them there. 
Dr. Tompxins. No. 
ny col- Mr. Srrore. No. 
Captain Hinners. Apparently that particular study was not dis- 
list for cussed. 
I do believe that the salient features of it may have been pre- 


in this sented to Dr. Williams at the laboratory when he visited us at about 
he for- the time that we did, however, send these copies to Washington on 
efense, his visit. 
litted 3 Mr. Lipscoms. One further thing. The things that you have dis- 
, Secre- cussed here this afternoon as to the theories and assumptions and 
etothe Ff the policies that you believe in or propose, apply nationwide, and 
they are not aimed specifically to the San Francisco area or the 
» Secre- southern California area; they are nationwide principles that you 


are talking about. So such things as TR-74, which is about shelters in 
great detail, is not specifically aimed at southern California, but for 


page 27 the Nation as a whole? 

JA was Captain Hinners. None of the work at our laboratory is aimed at 

it agen- any particular geograhical location or normally any patricular branch 
of the armed services, because radiation is no discriminator of uni- 

1 other forms or geographical location. 

Beers— We do somethims take local area situations to use them as case 

on with histories, as a basis for our studies in analyzing vulnerability and 


evel for 
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things like that, but only as examples which are intended to be applied 
whereever they ony apply. 

Mr. Hourrietp. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for your testi- 
mony. I am sure it will be very valuable to this committee. 

W will have a 5-minute recess. 

(Short recess. ) 

Mr. Howirtetp. The committee will be in order. . 

Weare happy to have with us as the next witnesses California State 
Civil Defense Dicsstan. the Honorable Stanley Pierson and Mr. Wil- 
liam L. White, Director of Civil Defense Research from Stanford 
Research Institute, with which the State of California has a contract 
on the survival plan. 

At the gentlemen’s request, they are appearing jointly and we will 
be glad to hear from either one of you gentlemen who wishes to start 
your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM L. WHITE, DIRECTOR, CIVIL DEFENSE 
RESEARCH, STANFORD RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


Mr. Wuire. I understand, sir, that the plan is to put this brief 
statement that I have prepared into the record and perhaps to run 
through it first to give you some high points, and then to leave the rest 
< it to whatever questions you might have to address to the survival 
plan. 

Mr. Batwan. Do you have copies of that statement? 

Mr. Wurre. I have four that I can make available. 

The Civil Defense Survival Plan Study for California has been 
undertaken by Stanford Research Institute, working under contract 
to the State of California. Funds for this research have been provided 
by the Federal Civil Defense Administration. The purpose of this 
statement is to describe very briefly the first phase of the survival plan 
pean which is now underway. 

y next parsareph is devoted to Stanford Research Institute, so 
perhaps we had better proceed with the objectives of the survival plan. 

Mr. Batwan. Is it appropriate to ask a question at this time, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Hotirtexp. Yes. 

Mr. Batwan. Does the Stanford Research Institute consider that 
it has a contract with FCDA or with the State of California? 

Mr. Wurre. We have a contract with the State of California. 

Mr, Batwan. Thank you. 

Mr. Wurre. The objectives of the survival plan project are to develop 
a coordinated survival plan for the State of California. This plan 
will be centered around each of the three critical target areas, but since 
interaction between areas is inevitable in event of windborne fallout, 
of preattack or postattack evacuation, of postattack support of target 
areas if they are attacked, or because areas aside from critical target 
areas contain secondary targets which might be attacked, it is neces- 
sary to include the entire State of California, with the possible ex- 
ception of very isolated portions of the State. 

he areas of study under this contract may be described as follows: 
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Survival measures to be studied include the following broad general 
areas: 
1. Shelter. 
2. Preattack evacuation, postattack movement of survivors. 
3. Postattack aid to stricken area. 
4. Postattack location or relocation of surviving population. 

Mr. Rosack. May I ask a question at this point, please? 

Where, in your terms of reference, do you study the shelter problem ? 
Now, you have an operating manual from the FCDA which is sup- 
posed to guide your study and with respect to which your performance 
under the contract will presumably be measured. 

Will you kindly indicate in that manual where you are to study 
the shelter program ? 

Mr. Wurre. If I may refer to a part of the statement here that de- 
scribes our regrouping of the 19 points listed in Manual No. M-27-1, 
I notice that their requirements for shelter are: Under population 
this would be the conbldnestion of what protection the population could 
gain from shelters; and since it is listed as a part here, they are also 
ae as a resource of protection and something which must be 
stocked. 

Mr. Rosack. Is it not a fact that the use of the term “shelter” in 
those reference guides pertains to shelter as an incident to evacuation ¢ 

Mr. Wurre. | am not quite sure of the specific positions that the 
FCDA has put upon this means of survival. I think it is a little 
broader. 

Generally, when we talk of shelter, shelter is protection from imme- 
diate effects of weapons. When we talk of cover, they are talking of 
protection from the secondary effects, notably, windborne fallout. 

Mr. Ropack. Mr. Chairman, I will pursue this a little later. 

Mr. Houirietp. Proceed. 

Mr. Wurre. The Federal Civil Defense Administration has out- 
lined 19 areas of study to be considered in the planning projects. 
Each of these areas bears upon one or more of the survival measures. 
For instance, analysis of population is important to all four areas men- 
tioned above in one sense or another. It has a bearing on the loca- 
tion of shelters and on areas from which people have to be moved and 
routes of movement. It is the basis for estimating both amounts of 
aid which must be forthcoming after attack and the source of post- 
attack manpower; and it forms a basis for relocation of survivors in 
the immediate postattack period. Similarly, a study of communi- 
cations is necessary to each of the measures, since it is immediately 
necessary to direct people to shelter or along evacuation routes, and 
thereupon necessary to direct the activities of both authorities and 


“survivors in aoc periods. Since the most successful actions in 


all periods of an attack situation will be brought about by informing 
the populace continually and correctly of the actions they should be 
taking, communications are of vital importance to each of the areas of 
survival planning. The same can be said of most of the other areas 
of study assigned by the Federal Civil Defense Administration. To 
these 19 areas that are mentioned in M-27-1 and 2, we have added 
several which we think are of importance. These are listed, inci- 
dentally, here without particular regard to their importance. 
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We are interested in information on and location of, industrial re- 
sources which will form a basis for postattack support and resettle- 
ment of displaced persons. 

Food resources are mentioned in the two manuals but here, as in 
the case of shelter, as a survival measure, we have chosen to emphasize 
it as a separate field. 

We have added consideration of military plans and organizations, 
because of the importance which active defense plans and military 
operations will have to civil defense during an attack and in the post- 
attack period. 

Another subject, medical aid, is mentioned in M-27 by inference. 
However, we feel that this field, including medical personnel, hos- 
pitals, first-aid units, and all the attendant things that go into medical 
aid, are important enough to be set aside as a subject for separate 
study and emphasis. 

We are also adding a section on weapons effects, the effects of which 
are directly associated with the nuclear explosion. These things are 
necessary both to build the planning assumptions and also to test plans 
which might be made. 

I have added to the statement here a brief outline of the conduct of 
the study, which describes first the functional organization 

Mr. Honirmpp. We will accept that for the record, the 11 points 
you brought out and you may proceed on page 5, the geographical 
organization. 

(The outline is as follows :) 


CONDUCT OF THE STUDY 


The survival plan study is organized both functionally and geographically. 
The functional organization we have set up is a division of the 19 points set 
forth by the Federal Civil Defense Administration in its manual M27-1 into 
similar groups of topics, to which we have added the areas industrial resources, 
food, military, etc.) mentioned above. The specific functions are as follows: 


I. Population 
1. Population location 
2. Population analysis 
9. Reception areas (part) 
10. Shelter (part) 
12. Special assistance groups (part) 
13. Institutions (part) 
17. Industrial population (part) 
II. Transportation 
3. Transportation availability 
4. Movement capabilities 
5. Traffic control (part) 
III. Communications 
6. Communication requirements 
11. Warning (part) 
16. Promotional analysis (physical part) 
IV. Resources 
7. Service coordination (utilities part) 
9. Reception areas (part) 
10. Shelters (part) 
14. Government resources (part) 
15. Logistical support 
17. Industrial population (part) 
18. Return and resettlement 
Industrial resources 
Food 
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. Political coordination 
5. Traffic control (part) 
7. Service coordination (organizations part) 
8. Political jurisdiction 
14. Government resources (staff part) 
19. Continuity of government 
Military 
. Public response and training 
11. Warning (part) 
13. Institutions (part) 
16. Promotional analysis (part) 
. Medical 
Medical personnel 
Hospitals 
First-aid units 
Drugs and supplies 
Human response (part) 
. Weapons effects 
Direct effects 
Fallout 
Shelter (part) 
Human response (part) 
Measuring devices 
. Data processing and analysis 
Data reduction 
Statistics 
Machine programing 
Attack conditions 
. Geographical locations 
Maps 
Political locations 
Grid locations 
Time location of mobile elements 
XI. Project coordination 


Mr. Wuirer. In addition to the functional area, we have a geo- 
graphic organization of this project, and this geographic organization 
is built up of staff members who are assigned to portions of California 
which coincide to the three civil defense regions which Mr. Pierson 
has described in his testimony. 

We have put the people working on this research project in the 
position of wearing two hats, in that we have them assigned both 
to geographical areas and also have made them responsible i certain 
functional areas of the study. 

My example in the statement is that one of the people who will be 
working in the San Francisco Bay region is a competent traffic engi- 
neer and will be responsible for the transportation data and problems 
over the entire State. 

We feel that it is important to underline the geographical organiza- 
tion and we broke down our project in this fashion. 

_ First of all, the geographical organization will assure that atten- 
tion is given to each of the functional areas throughout the whole 
State. This is important for a number of reasons: 

The most important, I think, is that civil defense in California is 
a going concern. In over 300 areas, people at city and county level 
have accepted responsibility and have, to a greater or lesser extent, 
gathered data and made plans for the survival of their people under 
attack. The action which these areas have taken must be considered 
because, first of all, if they gathered some data upon which they have 
based their plans, we do not feel that this should be duplicated by a 
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research organization but for sheer purposes of economy, it should be 
incorporated into the plan. 

We are charged through our contract also with knowing that if data 
of importance does not exist, that we should know where it does not 
exist and what it is. ; 

Now, if local plans do exist, we feel that they must be recognized 
in the final planning, whether or not they are adequate for a state- 
wide plan. 

In the first place, the local people know the situation better than 
any group of outsiders can ever hope to know it. If the local plans 
ure adequate, if they test out, then proper credit must be given for 
the evolution of these plans. If the plans are inadequate or non- 
existent, then the local peolple must feel that they have been con- 
sidered in the development of any new plans or any changing of their 
plans, and this is by any data which they may add to the study. 

In short, we are trying to cover all of these 300 organizations inthe 
State of California, and one of the major reasons for that is borne out | 
in the third point, that although we can apply objective methods to | 
evaluate plans of local areas, and since we will know all of the plans, 
we can help to coordinate them, in the last event any action taken on | 
the basis of these plans must be taken by the local people. They must 
understand it and they must accept it. i 

Therefore, we feel that consultation with the Peele is one of the | 
manent means of gaining the understanding and acceptance of this 4 

an. 4 
7 We will come out then with an interim survival plan, a compilation | 
of data upon which future planning can be based, and as required by 
the contract, a set of proposals for a final coordinated survival plan 
for the State of California. 

I have discussed briefly the next phase of research and the final 
fo of research, but I think it is as yet a little too early—we have 

een in the business now for a month and a half—to try to be too 
specific about where we go next in the overall survival plan. 

Mr. Horrrtetp. Does that complete your formal presentation ? 

Mr. Wurrte. That completes my formal statement. 

Mr. Ho.trtetp. Do you have something to add, Mr. Pierson, or a | 
statement to make at this time ? 

Mr. Pierson. Not to that particular phase; no, sir. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Mr. Roback. 

Mr. Rosacx. Are you a subcontractor to the Federal Government 
by virtue of your relationship to the State? Let us put it this way: 
Are you a subcontractor ? 

Mr. Wuirte. Yes, sir, we would be the subcontractor in this case. 

Mr. Rospack. Are you required to post a performance bond ? td 

Mr. Wurrte. No, sir. 4 

Mr. Rosack. Was an omission made for the institute—let us put | 
it this way: Do any of the subcontractors have to post performance | ~ 
bonds, so far as you know? Ka 

Mr. Wuire. To the best of my knowledge, in this particular in- 
stance, they do not. As a matter of fact, I would think that a per- | 
formance bond in many of the Government research contracts is the 
exception rather than the rule. 
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Mr. Rosack. A performance bond would not have much sense in 
developing a survival plan, because you could not have an adequate 
measure of performance, could you? Vy 

»Mr. Wurre. This is true in a sense, as it is true in almost any re- 
search effort. A negative answer is always indicated. The best you 
can do is to contract a given amount of man-hours on the job. 

Mr. Rosack. Do you consider that is a matter of local planning or 
national planning ? 

Mr. Wurre. Let me hedge that a bit, because of the peculiar geo- 
graphical situation that we have out here in the West. We have a 
long, narrow State, with three target areas. 

My idea here in our eventual outcome is that we are going to have 
a set of plans that will focus first around the three critical areas, but 
which will encompass the rest of the State. 

As such, it is more a statewide plan; it is not exactly local because 
it incorporates a large chunk. 

Mr. Rosacx. And does it not also incorporate some factors which 
are national? For example, you are studying weapons effects. Why 
is that a proble mpeculiar to California, let us say ? 

Mr. Wurre. Oh, this problem is not peculiar to California. This 
is self-evident. 

Mr. Rospack. What areas of study are you prosecuting which do 
not have particularly regional or local application ? 

Mr. Wuire. I missed one word in there—what areas of study are 
W@-r> 

Mr. Ropack. Are you prosecuting; are you undertaking ? 

Mr. Wurrs. Are we undertaking? 

Mr. Ropack. Yes. 

Mr. Wurre. I might refer to the list, but if I do, I am pretty sure 
that we are going to find out that many of these 19 points, plus the 
ones that. we have added, are universal to all these problems. 

It is a matter of the different degree in which they would occur. 

Mr. Ropack. A different degree in local application; might one 
say that ? 

Mr. Wurre. That is essentially correct. 

Mr. Rosack. So if you had hundreds of groups making survival 
studies, you might say that hundreds of people are studying a national 
problem with some local application ? 

Mr. Wurre. I do not think I would agree wholly with that, be- 
cause I think that the situations vary so widely in degree. 

Mr. Ropack. Does the medical problem have to be studied in 100 
different, let us say, target areas? 

ac Waurre. Except for the geographical aspects, I think you are 
right. 

Mr. Rosack. Let us take a specific problem. Suppose you are plan- 
ning to determine how to handle traffic control in some bottleneck 
area, an intersection of two streets; suppose that problem comes up 
in Milwaukee. Now, is it conceivable that that problem would have 
nationwide application to any other city in the country, some of the 
principles studied there ? ; 

Mr. Wurre. I think you are absolutely correct there and I think 
that the example is well chosen, because I understand that some 
of the major traffic studies are being done in Milwaukee. 
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The information there will be of great value to the other survival- 
plan studies. 

Mr. Ropacx. Certainly there is nothing in the directives which you 
have or the contract which you have entered into, which gives yqu 
an opportunity to ascertain to what extent your plan is going to be 
duplicated all over the country, or your investigation ? 

r. Wuire. No, sir; not in this contract as such. However, I think 
we are fortunate enough as an institute—we have worked for the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration long enough to be familiar 
with their work plans. We know pretty well where these spots of 
duplication are going to be, and we have also been fully informed as 
to what information is available to us for use in this study. 

Mr. Rozack. It will depend upon the alertness of your investigators 
as to whether you can, you might say, pick up information all around 
the country, if there are 100 other studies, so that you would not go 
out and duplicate it? 

Mr. Wurre. Yes. 

Mr. Rosack. And since you do not know in advance the kind of 
information you might fill in, how can you estimate the cost of the 
contract ? 

Mr. Wuire. This is a good question and it is also one of the major 
reasons for our proposing that we have not only a study of the 19 
areas of data, but also an interim survival plan, because it is patently 
necessary in trying to assess those areas in which you need data, to 
have some overall plan against which you can compare the require- 
ments for that data. 

For instance, it is very hard to know why you need data on, or how 
much data you would need on, population, unless you can fit it into 
a context of some sort. 

Mr. Rorack. Now, let us for a moment discuss what you might call 
the methodology of this thing. In the first phase, you are collecting 
information, basically, are you not, or filling in gaps in information ? 

Mr. Wurre. In the first place, I would characterize this more as 
an inventory to see what gaps must be filled in. 

Mr. Rorack. How can you apply or derive from that empirical 
investigation into data collecting—how can you derive a survival 
plan ? 

For instance, you have no term of reference to determine what 
constitutes shelter. Unless you have some kind of criteria as to what 
is acceptable shelter in a certain position in a target area, let us say, 
what can you do that would lead you to a decision that you ought to 
have a shelter program? Do you follow my question ? 

Mr. Wnuire. I think I get it. The first one is one of criteria, how 
do you know what sort of shelter you need. 

There, again, perhaps, we are in a fortunate position because of a 
background of almost 8 years of work on this, both the active and 
passive defense plans of the country, so that we have enough knowl- 
edge of both the effects of these weapons and possibilities for shelter 
that we can apply background knowledge to what the criteria might 
be, and even under various types of attack. 

Mr. Rosacxk. But you do not have any criteria, do you? Has any- 
one supplied you with criteria to define what kind of protection could 
be afforded by shelter in this area? 
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Mr. Wurre. When you put the phrase, “in this area” on there, it 
changes the question a little bit, becaues I think that this is a reason 
for this reference. 

«Mr. Rospack. What is the meaning of that first reference to shelter 
in your study? I mean, what are you going to do? What are you 
going to come up with? I am not talking in terms of a specific find- 
ing. But in the area of shelter, what conceivable findings might you 
make ¢ 

Mr. Wuire. We are required in this first phase, under the area of 
shelter—and the first time it appears is under population—we are re- 
quired to find out what sort of shelter would be available for the 
population in existing, let us say, urban areas, for example. 

Mr. Rozack. Well, now, suppose you made your finding that certain 
kinds of shelter would give a certain kind of protection, ranging from 
nominal to substantial, or whatever; then, you graduate into a phase 
where you would have to come up with a survival plan; now, would 
you come up conceivably with a recommendation that this existing 
shelter does not begin to constitute a shelter potential or a protection / 

Mr. Wuire. I think that you go through at least two phases here. 
One of them is that once you know something about the physical lay- 
out of your city and the location of the people that have to be sheltered, 
you can study one of those four broad measures of civil-defense plan- 
ning which are shelters. You select then a suitable type of shelter. 
You assume that this shelter is available in various proportions and you 
test it by operations analysis techniques, to give you and idea of how 
effective this shelter might be. 
make recommendations to the National Government about shelters, or 
do you think it is the function of the National Government to make 
recommendations to you? 

Mr. Wurrt. I think it is a two-way street. If we can help by sug- 
gesting a method of assessing the effectiveness of shelters, it is up to 
us to inform the Government. As a matter of fact—perhaps I am 
cheating a little bit on that statement, because they have talked to us 
about this problem, and they have a proposal for research in FCDA 
now that will take this very problem up. 

Mr. Rogsack. If you get that proposal accepted, will that research 
oars, Sonn to every other planning activity in the country in this 

eld? 

Mr. Wuire. Yes, sir; it will. 

Mr. Hotirrecp. You are aware of the study that was made by 
Admiral Cook in San Francisco of the available shelter in the build- 
ings in San Francisco; are you not? 

Mr. Wuirer. Yes; I am. 

Mr. Houtrretp. What would you do in a case like that? Would you 

take their study and analyze it and add to it or detract from it?) What 
would be the way you would handle that? 
_ Mr. Wurre. I think that we would take this original data and test 
it first against a number of assumed attacks. And this can be done 
rather easily through some methods which we have developed over 
the pee 2 years for FCDA. 

This would tell us the worth of existing shelters and then we might 
go ahead and build one of the existing shelters and if it seems advisable 


Mr. Rosack. Do you think it is your function mpeneneeeny to 
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or feasible to build new shelters or dig them in hills or to supplement 
a tunnel or something like this, to work these right into the tests of 
this type of program. 

Mr. Rosacx. Suppose you make some finding; is that a matter of 
finding on the basis of fact, or is that a matter of policy decision, 
as to whether you are going to have a shelter program whereby you 
extend protection of a widespread character ? 

Mr. Wurre. I think that is a policy decision, of course. 

Mr. Rosack. That is policy. So, no matter how much investigation 
you might do, it is not going to establish a policy, is it? 

Mr. Wurre. No; but it can certainly test and guide these policies 
and give underlying ideas. This is what research 1s for. 

Mr. Rosacx. Do you understand that these survival plan studies 
are to do anything eles except to test the feasibility of evacuation ? 

Mr. Wuire. As indicated by at least four measures which I men- 
tioned on the second page of my statement, I think that we have at 
least four broad areas and there might even be some subareas in that, 
and they certainly are not slanted all toward evacuation. We would 
like verv much to look at this shelter program, too. 

Mr. Rosack. You made mention of this FCDA operating manual. 
Do I understand that you are in effect laying aside the reference from 
the FCDA and arriving at your own program of investigation ¢ 

Mr. Wurre. No, sir. 

Mr. Rozack. Are you then reconciling the language in such a way 
that your performance under the contract is something other than 
what the ordinary meaning of the language conveys? 

Mr. Wuire. May I state it this way? We have submitted a pro- 
posal for this research to the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
which takes into account M-27-1 and 2, and also adds some other 
things that we think might be important. 

This document, “Proposal for Research” has been accepted as part 
of the contract by the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

Mr. Rosacx. By the way, did that include a manpower require- 
ment analysis, too, for civil defense ? 

Mr. Wuire. Iam sorry. I am afraid I do not understand the con- 
iext of the manpower analysis. 

Mr. Rosack. Is it your understanding that the contract does not 
require an analysis of manpower requirements? 

Mr. Wurre. Oh, I think that in this first phase it definitely does, 
as far as M-27-1 indicated. 

Mr. Rosackx. Now, I gather from your statement that phase 1 is 
going to be conducted by the economic research group. 

Mr. Wurre. This is correct. ' 

Mr. Ropack. What about succeeding phases? 

Mr. Wuirr. Well, it is our hope that we will continue to be con- 
tractor for this program. 

Mr. Rosacx. First, let me ask about that. Do you understand that 
you have a contract for all phases? 

Mr. Wurre. No, sir, we donot. We havea contract just for phase 1. 

Mr. Rosack. Phase 1. Suppose you get the contracts for succeed- 
ing phases. Is it your statement that those people who are engaged 
in factfinding in phase 1 are the kind of people who should derive 
a survival plan or formulate a survival plan? 
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Mr. Wurre. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Ropack. You think that people trained in economic investiga- 
tions should develop survival plans? 

Mr. Wuirre. This is a rather unique situation. We have a group 
in the Economic Research Division who started in this field about 
8 years ago on economic problems of active defense. We soon found 
that we had to add engineers to allow us to interpret the effects of these 
weapons. We had to add physicists who would give us an idea of 
what the weapons effects really were. 

We have built up within the economics research group a what we 
consider to be, very competent organization of well-rounded people 
in the field of civil-defense planning. 

Mr. Ropackx. We are not calling into question anyone’s competence. 
We are merely trying to get an idea as to what kind of trained per- 
sonnel, professional personnel, you think are required in pursuing 
this study. 

Mr. Wurre. I realize that you are not doubting our competence in 
any way. 

I think I could probably give you a little idea, by running through 
a view of the people who are engaged in this research program. 

Mr. Larscoms. Mr. Chairman, could we inquire how many people 
are engaged in this research program ¢ 

Mr. Wurre. We have a professional staff right now of about 14 
people. Before it is through, I think it will be something like 17 
professionals. 

Mr. Lipscoms. And at this time could you give or offer any time 
schedule or time plan that you have on the study? 

Mr. Waite. Yes, sir, very definitely. 

We are required by the contract to have our project proposals for 
the phase-2 type of work in by the end of July, and to have the interim 
survival plan for the State of California within 180 days of the start 
of our contract, which is April 1. I guess that makes it by the end 
of September. 

Mr. Lirscoms. And that is all phase 1? 

Mr. Wuire. This is all phase 1 and this is the reason for a large 
crew, because we have a large territory to cover. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Excuse me. 

Mr. Rosackx. What is the timing? Can you project any timing 
at all on succeeding phases ? 

Mr. Wutre. When we started considering this subject, it was our 
estimate that it would take about 18 months, let us say, with the 
slippage of a maximum of 20 months and a minimum of 14 months, 
to evolve a survival plan for the 3 target areas of the State of Cali- 
fornia. This would not include putting this plan into effect or, if 
you like the word, “implementation.” 

Mr. Rosack. Is phase 4 a testing phase? 

Mr. Wurre. I beg your rardetif’ 

Mr. Rosack. Is phase 4, the final phase, a testing phase? 

Mr. Wurre. This is the testing sind implementation. 

Mr. Rosacx. Suppose you recommended a widespread shelter pro- 
gram. How are you going to test it? 

Mr. Wurre. I am afraid that if you recommended a widespread 
shelter program in 1956, it would probably be some time in 1961 or 
1962 before you could test it in a realistic manner. 
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However, we have some very interesting techniques for testing this 
sort of plan by means of simulation using automatic computers and 
this is the result of a concerted 2-year’s effort for civil defense, if it 
wanted to put itself in a position of being able to test the various 
measures that they wanted to employ. 

Mr. Rosack. What is the cost of phase 1 of the contract? I mean, 
your subcontract for phase 1, what is the face value of the contract? 

Mr. Wurre. The face value of the contract is $198,000. 

Mr. Ropack. $198,000? 

Mr. Wuire. Right. 

Mr. Rosacx. Have you any projected estimates for succeeding 
phases ? 

Mr. Wurre. They must be very rough at the present time but our 
first thought of this was that phases 1, 2 and 3 would be somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $1 million, probably just a little bit over. 

Mr. Ropack. Now, my understanding is that phase I in, I think, the 
Baltimore area, runs around $50,000. What, offhand, would account 
for the difference? Would it be because the geography was bigger, 
or the problems more complicated? If you do not have any informa- 
tion on that—— 

Mr. Wurre. I donot. I would be speculating. 

Mr. Rosackx. We were wondering why such wide variation. We 
are trying to get some idea of the kinds of planning. Maybe in some 
cases they are not putting on enough people or in some cases perhaps 
they are putting on too many. 

Mr. Wuire. I was wondering—what is the relative population here 
between the two areas? It might have some bearing on it. 

Mr. Rosack. But the problem of finding out where the population 
is and how it is distributed by census tract and all those things is not 
necessarily a function of how many there are. It is not necessarily 
more costly to figure out where 700,000 people are than, say, 500,000 
people. 

Mr. Wuire. It is progressive. 

Mr. Roracx. But it does not have a uniform progression of cost. 

Mr. Wurrr. No. In fact, this was the first measure I could think 
of, offhand 

Mr. Hortrrevp. You are aware, are you not, that there is a shelter 
study contract in Milwaukee ? 

Mr. Wuirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rorirrevp. And is that for the purpose of determining the value 
of shelter ? 

Mr. Wurrre. I believe there are two. Isn’t one of them to determine 
per value of shelter? This is the American Machine & Foundry study, 
an 

Mr. Ho.trtevp. I was thinking of the Wilbur Smith Associates’ 


study. 

Mr. Wnhire. The other one, the Wilbur Smith, is, I believe, the loca- 
tion of existing shelter, or something of that sort. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Would you consider that either phase of these two 
approaches would be a duplication of your study ? 

Mr. Wuirer. No, I do not, because I hope the results of those studies 
become available to us so that we will not have to duplicate that effort. 
Tam sure they will. 
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ing this Mr. Hotirrevp. Of course, on the completion of your study, I sup- 

ers and pose it would be made available to all of the cities that might need 

se, if it shelter ? 

various Mr. Wuire. I am sure that it will, based on the experience that we 
have had with past projects. We notice that the reports that we turn 

T mean, in generally get around very, very quickl 


y: 
ract ? Mr. Howirievp. You do not think that they will all have contracts 
to study this problem, do you? 
Mr. Wuire. No, I do not. 
) Mr. Howirieip. Does your contract go toward ascertaining the type 
ceeding | of shelter that should be constructed and the costs and the recommen- 
dation of location ¢ 


but our Mr. Wuire. No. I would consider that our project went more 
vherein | along the lines of the applicability of shelter to a certain area and 
: might proceed to the possible location of shelters within that area, 
ink, the without particular regard to the type of construction that would 
account achieve the degree of protection that was indicated. 

bigger, Mr. Houirtevp. Do you feel that the type of shelter has been decided 


nforma- upon which would be a feasible and practicable type of shelter at 
this time? 

Mr. Wurire. I am not fully acquainted with all the types that FCDA 

m. We §& has under consideration, but I have heard that they had some new 

in some developments which are very promising, at least as far as the shelter 


perhaps [9% shells go. 
Mr. Hotirrevp. Do you not think it is getting the cart before the 
ion here horse, to find out where to put the shelter before you know whether 
they have got the type of shelter construction and engineering plans 
ulation and so forth which would be the right kind ? 


rs is not Mr. Wurre. This would be largely true, but then perhaps the two 
essarily studies would have to be parallel to some degree, because you have to 
500,000 establish what kind of protection you can get before you can tell what 
locations to look for. 
Mr. Hourrretp. Do you have other questions? 
of cost. Mr. Larscoms. Yes, sir. 
ld think Do you anticipate, sir, or have you already any further contracts 
with other cities within the United States ? 
. shelter Mr. Wuite. We have been talking to the city of Portland. We have 
talked about geographic organization quite a bit today. We have an 
office in the Pacific Northwest, and we would be able to do a survival 


he value plan study for the city of Portland through that office. 
Mr. Lrescoms. And I believe you mentioned that you are now nego- 
termine tiating with FCDA on a shelter study of some sort other than this? 
y study, Mr. Wuirer. This is correct, as a part of continuing work that we 
: have been doing for FCDA. 
sociates’ Mr. Lipscoms. Now, will the increased work that you may get— 
and I hope that you do if you want it—make any difference to the 
ie loca- time schedule involving the contract with the State of California? 
Mr. Wurre. No, sir. We must plan that it does conflict, because 
nese two we are already committed to the State of California. 
Mr. Lrescoms. I believe that time is of the essence in some of these 
» studies Cases, 


it effort. Mr. Wurrs. In almost all of them. We wish we had the answers 
to all of these questions right now. We, too, feel the press of time in 
getting these answers. 


aa 
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Mr. Houtrtetp. Mr. Roback ¢ 

Mr. Rosacx. What bearing will this survival plan study have on 
the radiological defense study conducted by another university ? 

Mr. Wurre. What is the first study you mentioned ? 

Mr. Rosack. Well, the one that you have a contract for. I mean, 
is it not a fact that some of the findings and conclusions that you have 
will be affected by or have a determinative relationship to the radio- 
logical effects study ? 

Mr. Wurrr. Very definitely 

Mr. Rosack. That is, the conclusions which will come out of your 
study, at least as far as the first phase is concerned ? 

Mr. Wuire. That is true. But we are charged by most of our con- 
tracts to coordinate with contractors in areas, and we have talked to 
Professor Conway and his group. 

Mr. Rozack. How many contracts do you have with the FCDA in 
toto? 

Mr. Wuirte. We have at the present time two contracts in force 
with the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

Mr. Rogack. That is apart from your survival plan study, sub- 
contracted with the State ? 

Mr. Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rozackx. What are those about? 

Mr. Wuire. The first one, which is just finished up, is a contract on 
which we have been working for the past 2 years, building a damage 
assessment and prediction system for the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. 

Mr. Rosack. Now, is that study to prepare the way for a series of 
subsequent investigations, after which time it will be implemented? 
Is this the initial study ? 

Mr. Wurre. This is the initial study. 

Mr. Rosack. What will be the range of study required here be- 
fore—you say this is a bomb damage assessment program ? 

Mr. Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rogack. On the basis of your recommendations as you have 
formulated them—I do not want to anticipate anything that you have 
stated in them—how much study is required in this field? Is it a 
complicated area ? 

Mr. Wuire. This damage-assessment business ? 

Mr. Ropack. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirr. It is a very complicated area. 

Mr. Roxzack. And it 1s conceivable that it might require several 
years or more of analytical study ? 

Mr. Wurre. I would say that the status of the program now is such 
that they can be used for very useful answers on a national scale, and 
that it can be used for testing local plans but perhaps without the 
degree of plainness that you want in your answers for local situations. 

Mr. Rospack. What is the nature of the other study ? 

Mr. Wurre. The other study is an extension of the damage esti- 
mates and predictions system that provides for surveillance of the 
United States in such a way that the location of weapon bursts can 
be located and calibrated. In other words, it gives you the location of 
a weapon and the size of the burst and whether it is an air or a ground 
burst. It also provides for a coordination between the instrumenta- 
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tion which will give you this information and the computation center 
where your ical damage assessment is performed. 

Mr. Rosacx. Is that automatic recording and transmission ‘ 

Mr. Wuits. They are trying for automatic, to put it on a 365-day- 
a-year, 24-hour operation. 

Mr. Ropack. How many monitoring devices around the country 
would be implicit in that plan, without trying to anticipate your re- 
search and findings? Does it mean that you would have to cover the 
country with monitoring devices ? 

Mr. Wurre. It would mean that we would have to cover it in some 
way with monitoring devices, and without getting too technical or 
treading on security grounds, it looks like some of the things we have 
for a relatively few stations in the country—if we want to know 
other things about weapon bursts—and by “relatively few,” let us 
say from 6 to 12 stations—if we want to know other things, then the 
instrumentation problem becomes more complex, and might mean 
somewhere between 30 and 400 stations. 

Mr. Hotrrrevp. Will you yield just a minute, Mr. Roback ? 

Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Are these machines that you are talking about 
similar to a seismograph ? 

Mr. Wuirte. We have certainly considered seismic techniques for 
this. We are getting over into test equipment and security. 

Mr. Liescoms. I was wondering if you knew about the work that 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey was doing in Washington. 

Mr. Wurrer. Yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. Lipscoms. And we just got them some money so they could 
develop less expensive instruments for earthquake research. 

Mr. Wurre. Yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. In your statement you indicate that you are going 
into 3 fields further than the 19 areas that were set forth in the manual 
put out by FCDA on these survival studies; is that right ? 

Mr. Wuire. That is largely correct. Some of it is a matter of 
emphasis. Others we have added. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Maybe it ismore. Did you feel that a survival study 
would not be complete if you did not go into those fields, that the 
FCDA manual was incomplete in giving out its instructions? 

Mr. Wurre. I would say more that these were implicit ; in the main, 
these were implicit in the instructions, but we wished to stress them 
for informational purposes. 

Mr. Lrescomn. y should we stress them any more in California 
than in Minnesota and Nevada? 

Mr. Wurre. I think that they should probably be stressed equally. 

Mr. Liescoms. So, in other words, you believe that perhaps the 
manual should include these areas, then ? 

Mr. Wurrtr. This might be so. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Evidently you feel that you cannot complete an 
effective survival study unless you put more emphasis on these areas, 
on these additional areas? 

Mr. Wurre. Right. 

Mr. Liescoms. If you get further contracts, will you do the same 
thing? 

Mr. Wuire. This is a matter of one organization, or one person, 
looking at a thing a little bit differently from another. Undoubtedly, 
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we will continue to do the same thing. Wherever we feel that we can 
make a constructive suggestion, we will certainly make it. 

Mr. Lrescoms. You took a contract on a specific thing. You took 
a contract evidently on what was inctadelt: in the Survival Plan 
Manual No. M-27-1 and 2? 

Mr. Wuire. Yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. And did you plan to go into these other areas be- 
fore you took the contract or afterward ? 

Mr. Wnire. Yes, we did, and we proposed that we go into them, 
too, before we took the contract, and that proposal was incorporated 
as a part of the contract. 

Mr. Lirscoms. And so these areas may be things that should be 
added to that manual in order to get a complete survival study na- 
tionwide ? 

Mr. Wurre. This is correct. I say, it might. 

Mr. Horirretp. Mr. Roback ? 

Mr. Rosack. We were discussing the followup on the bomb damage 
assessment contract. Now, is the machinery or the equipment con- 
ceivably that could be developed to monitor these explosions—would 
that be of the cost and complexity of the Sage system being developed 
by the Air Force ? 

Mr. Wuirr. I would say that the equipment itself, the monitoring 
instruments, will be quite a bit alent than anything that is con- 


templated in the Sage system. The communications system, if we 
want reliability and all the other things that go with it, and an emer- 
gency communications system, might be, let us say, it might approach 
the complexity of a part of the Sage system, but not the entire thing, 


because I do not think that we are going to be covering the ground in 
the same way. 

Mr. Rosacx. Isn’t the contract conceivably running into the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars? 

Mr. Wuire. As an order of magnitude, $100 million is a good fig- 
ure. 

Mr. Rorack. Now, when do you expect that this contract that we 
are discussing will be completed? I do not mean a year expiration 
of the contract. I mean the job that has got to be done in this 
field. 

Mr. Wurre. We had planned to do this over a 3-year period. 

Mr. Rosack. And you are in effect in the second phase; is that the 
point ? 

Mr. Wurre. In effect, on this instrumentation system, we are actual- 
ly in the first phase. This was tacked on to the end of the damage 
assessment. 

Mr. Rozackx. And what is the aggregate face value of the two con- 
tracts that you hold with the FCDA ? 

Mr. Wutrr. The damage assessment program for fiscal 1956 was a 
$200,000 contract. The surveillance system, or the instrumentation 
system, was for $300,000. This $300,000, incidentally, is to be shared 
between the physical science department, who will be working on the 
instrumentation, our engineering people, who will be working on the 
communications system, and the economics research division, doing 
the overall systems analysis, and having the overall responsibility for 
the job. 
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Mr. Ropacx. Has the first contract been renewed for fiscal 1957? 

Mr. Wuire. No, it has not. 

Mr. Ropacx. At this time, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
Mr. Pierson if, by virtue of being a contractor and hiring a sub- 
contractor for the Federal Government, it costs the Federal Govern- 
ment any more money ? 

Mr. Prerson. I did not quite get the point. 

Mr. Ropack. Would it have been cheaper for the Federal Govern- 
ment to contract directly with the university, as they are doing in other 
cases ? 

Mr. Pierson. That was the system they set up for having contracts 
let out. We did not set up the system. We had to comply with their 
recommendations. 

Mr. Ropack. I am only asking whether it will cost any more money. 

Mr. Pierson. I do not think it will cost any more money to do it this 
way. I think it will cost the Federal Government an equal amount no 
matter who handles it. And they can get down to the bookkeeping 
system, and so forth, and do it all in one job. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Are there any more questions ? 

Mr. Lirscoms. No. 

Mr. Houtrietp. Thank you, Mr. White and Colonel Pierson. 

Mr. Bauwan. | had a question. 

Mr. Houtrterp. Mr. Balwan. 

Mr. Batwan. It is a question on the administration of the contract. 

Am I correct in the understanding that this contract merely states 
the upper limits of expenditure ? 

Mr. Wurre. That is correct. 

Mr. Batwan. Is there a time limit on this? 

Mr. Wurre. Yes, there is. 

Mr. Batwan. What happens if you do not complete the work by the 
end of the time limit? 

Mr. Wuirr. As a practical matter, we would ask for an extension of 
time. But I am very sure that we are going to complete the work 
specified within the time. 

Mr. Batwan. What happens if you run out of money before the 
time comes in getting an isauats job done on phase 1? 

Mr. Wutrr. This is something a research outfit has to be very care- 
ful not to do. 

Mr. Batwan. Is there a possibility that that might happen ? 

Mr. Wurre. No, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. There is no possibility that that might happen ? 

Mr. Wurre. No, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. You are operating on a reimbursement contract. In 
other words, do you submit at the end of a month or a week the number 
of man-days spent on research, and they reimburse you ? 

Mr. Wurrter. That is correct, on the basis of the salaries plus our 
(Government-audited overhead, plus fee. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Thank you very much. 

Colonel Pierson, do you have any statement to make? 

Mr. Prerson. Yes, sir. Yoy will recall I made a statement in San 
Francisco, and in view of the testimony that has been given here, I 
would like to read a brief statement on Conelrad. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Fine. 
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FURTHER STATEMENT OF STANLEY PIERSON, DIRECTOR OF CIVIL 
DEFENSE, STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Pierson. So much has been said about Conelrad at these hear- 
ings, that your committee may be tired of the subject. Yet to me, it 
seems so important that I hope you will bear with me in further brief 
reference to it. 

The great determining question regarding Conelrad is simply this: 
Which will give more aid to an enemy in his mission to destroy our 
people—Conelrad or regular broadcasting ? 

Neither side is sacrosanct to this controversy. Neither the Air 
Force nor the Federal Communications Commission on their side of 
the fence nor we in civil defense on our side. Neither side is relying 
on any certainties in defending its viewpoint as to whether Conelrad is 
needed. The main assumptions on both sides are based on possibili- 
ties and likelihood, not ascertainable facts as to what is bound to 
happen. 

Putting it bluntly, the Air Force figures one possibility of attack; 
we fear another. 

The Federal Communications Commission loses no occasion to shake 
a finger at both Civil Defense and the Commission’s intimidated sub- 
jects, the Nation’s radio broadcasters, and declare that Conelrad is here 
to stay and nothing will change it. 

Having created the monster, the FCC apparently means to keep life 
in its deformed system as long as possible. 

Now to return to the big question: Which will give more aid to an 
enemy in his mission to destroy our people, Conelrad or regular broad- 
casting ? 

We have been told a number of times that the radio beams of regu- 
lar broadcasting might possibly be used by enemy flyers in reaching 
their objectives. Now, insofar as I know, the Air Force has not con- 
tended that actually there is much likelihood of such an antiquated 
method being used in these days of pinpointing radarscopes that show 
not only prominent terrain features, but also outline cities. 

This possibility that an enemy attack might actually employ navi- 
gational methods which we ourselves abandoned as out of date and un- 
necessary in the bombing forays of World War II, must be weighed 
against the possibility of mass panic, generated by Conelrad’s mumbo- 
jumbo broadcasting. 

Try to picture what may happen, what we think will happen, if a 
real alert is ever sounded. We had such an alert on May 5 of last 

rear, but it lasted only 7 minutes and fortunately turned out to have 
toe mistakenly proclaimed. 

If there ever is a real alert, it will probably be some minutes before 
the sirens start to sound because civil-defense people will not be able 
to believe immediately that this is it, any more than they did a year 
ago. Then the public will spend a lot of precious time ignoring the 
sirens. 

First, they will be inclined to believe, from experience, that the sirens 
are only being tested or have been set off by a short circuit. Then. 
after they conclude that a warning is being given, they will not respond 
at once because they will say to themselves, “It must be a mistake. 
lt can’t be true.” 
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All along the line there will be stalling and a desperate unwilling- 
ness to face reality. 

Then when this reality and its horrors no longer can be evaded, what 
will happen? Will the people know what to do and be able to act 
accordingly, or will there be chaos, confusion, and then panic ? 

We beliete that the only way Civil Defense can assert control in 
such a situation will be through radio broadcasting. We believe the 
only way that panic can be averted will be instantly to communicate 
with the public in a clear and intelligent manner without any interrup- 
tions. We believe more people can be killed by panic than by enemy 
planes employing radio beams. 

My hope is that this committee will be able, at the end of its in- 
quiries, to recommend a system of emergency communication with 
the public far superior to Conelrad, and I hope moreover that any 
recommendations requiring expenditures for changes and improve- 
ments will exempt the broadcasters and properly place the burden 
on government. 

No — of our society surpassed the radio people in coopera- 
tion with civil defense, and it is not fair that they should be singled 
out to pay the cost of installations made specifically for civil-defense 
purposes, 

I wish now to refer to another matter. During the course of his 
testimony, the president of the Southern California Broadcasters 
Association, Frank Crane, expressed the opinion that present tran- 
scribed Conelrad material provided for this area’s Conelrad cluster 
of radio stations has been obsolete for the past 6 months. I believe 
he was somewhat confused in his criticisms and would admit to such 
confusion if he were here. It was just about 6 months ago that the 
transcription he appeared to be mentioning was prepared for the 
Los Angeles target area. It was prepared with the active coon: 
tion oan full approval of the Los Angeles Office of Civil Defense. 

Insofar as I am aware, nothing new has been announced locally in 
the way of policy changes that would necessitate another Conelrad 
pete for this locality. Certainly no request has been made for the 

«s Angeles Office of Civil Defense for any revision. 

When we issued new transcriptions for California’s 13 Conelrad 
clusters 6 months ago, we sent word into the affected areas that we 
wanted their ideas about the message, and were prepared to order 
revisions as soon as there was general agreement on what the revisions 
should be. 

There has been no such general agreement, and except for one 
notable contribution, very few criticisms. We certainly do not want 
it understood that we are satisfied with the present cluster platters. 
We know they need improvement. However, there are two handi- 
caps. We are in no position to impose our judgment upon a com- 
munity in which a cluster is located. 

We may argue and struggle with them as to what should be broad- 
cast to residents of the area, but in the end we must have agreement 
as to what is in the script. 

The other handicap is the way the FCC limits us in the mention 
of essential facts. ea can we tell the public anything sensible 
when we cannot specify the areas we are talking about? 

When we tell the public in a time of extreme emergency to start 
moving, if they live within 20 miles of a target area, nobody will be 
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sure about anything. How many people know where the targets are 
located? And if they start moving, which is the most sensible direc- 
tion to move? 

As you probably know, the transcriptions are intended for automatic 
use the moment an alert is sounded and Conelrad is placed in opera- 
tion. 

As soon thereafter as staffs can be mustered at our control centers, 
broadcasting would be done live with professional announcers voicing 
the messages and instructions used in civil-defense operations. 

I cut this out of the paper last night. It is a quotation from James 
Reston, the Washington correspondent. He said that seldom in the 
postwar period has there been such a contrast between public apathy 
about the world situation and apprehension by well-informed. in- 
dividuals. 

I think that probably describes the situation. 

I had several specific recommendations to make, gentlemen, but in 
the interests of time, I think I will write them out and send them to 
you in Washington, because it is getting late, and I know you have 
some other people you want to hear. 

Mr.-Horirmetp. Thank you very much, Mr. Pierson. 

You may send us any additional material you wish to put in the 
record. I would like to ask you before you leave the stand, though, 
we had testimony in the north, in San Francisco, from both the city 
and county people which seemed to indicate that you had achieved a 
pretty good state of cooperation in region 2 and region 3. 

The burden of the testimony before this committee has been that 
there is a very sharp lack of coordination in region 1. Do you have 
anything to say about that? 

Mr. Prerson. I am very sorry to say that that is true, sir. However, 
we are hoping that with the receipt of the interim survival plan for 
the Stanford Research Institute-—— 

Mr. Horirteip. That is going to be 3 years from now. 

Mr. Pierson. No, sir. I am talking about the one that is coming 
up about the 1st of October at the very latest. We will be able to go 
before the cities and counties of this area and achieve the cooperation 
we hope for, and which we must have if we are going to do a job down 
here. 

Mr. Hortrretp. Do you think that that first phase will give you 
enough information to formulate a plan which will be acceptable to 
both counties and cities? 

Mr. Pierson. No. But I do think that it is going to show the 
absolute necessity of cooperation, and I think it will enable us to get it. 

In the meantime, we are not sitting on our hands, waiting to get 
that plan. We are working on it, and I think we are achieving some 
results. 

Mr. Houirterp. I trust some results will be achieved, because falling 
in between these two areas of disagreement may be the lives of 
5,500,000 people 

Mr. Prerson. That is just what I think 

Mr. Hortrmtp. That are at stake while differences of opinion are 
preventing the installation of an effective plan in southern California 

And the information given to this committee up to date shows that 
there is certainly a sharp divergence of opinion and a lack of coordi- 
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nation and cooperation in southern California which is very regret- 
able, to say the least. 

Mr. Pierson. I agree with you, sir. And it is the thought of those 
5 million lives that disturbs us, too. And I assure you that we are 
doing everything we can to overcome it. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. As the man in the State who has the most responsi- 
ble position in this field, the subcommittee certainly wishes you success, 
and wishes you well in your endeavors to bring about an effective 
civilian defense plan in California. 

Mr. Prerson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Liescoms. And more money. 

Mr. Prerson. We hope to be able to get some of that this next year, 
too. 

(Material subsequently filed by Mr. Pierson is as follows:) 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE, 
Sacramento, Calif., June 7, 1956. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Howirretp: As you will recall, I started to make some recommenda- 
tions in San Francisco but we deferred them to Los Angeles because of the late- 
ness of the hour. In Los Angeles we were even later, and I suggested that they 
be mailed to you. 

This is the first time I have been in my office since the hearings, and I am 
enclosing a list of the recommendations for your consideration. No importance 
should be attached to the order in which they are presented. 

May I express my appreciation for your courtesy and for the oportunity of 
appearing before the committee. I believe the recommendations your com- 
mittee will make, if embodied in law, will do much for the civil-defense program. 

Sincerely, 
STANLEY Prerson, Director. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


1. That Cabinet status be given to the Administrator of the National Disaster 
Administration, or whatever name may finally be attached to the organization. 

Such action seems to be necessary if adequate prestige is to be attained by the 
cffice. 

2. That surplus property, both real and personal, be made available to Civil 
Defense at State, county, and city level. 

We realize that the House last year passed a surplus-property bill, but this 
has not yet been passed by the Senate. As to real property—for example, for 
the past 2 years we have been endeavoring to secure some space at the abandoned 
Naval Auxiliary Air Station at Santa Rosa. FCDA is currently occupying one 
of the buildings there, but there are other buildings and plenty of space avail- 
able. However, all we can secure are conflicting statements that the Navy has 
released its interest in the air station and declared it surplus, that the Air 
Force has done likewise and so has the Army. Then we are told that the Air 
Force has revived its interest and will not allow the property to become surplus. 
Meantime, the property continues to deteriorate and we cannot get a definite 
answer. 

3. Conelrad: We believe than an impartial committee should be appointed 
to consider the whole Conelrad program and decide whether it is more important 
to save lives than to deny the enemy the possibility of some navigational aid, the 
value of which is certainly questionable in the light of statements made by our 
own top-ranking Air Force men that they would not require such navigational 
aid if they were attacking an enemy. 

4. Changes should be made in the law so that FCDA can pay the entire cost 
uf control-center construction for States and areas when such centers are built 
to the specifications and standards established by FCDA. As such control cen- 
ters, which in some areas at least should be of underground construction, are 
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needed solely because of the possibility of atomic or nuclear warfare, this is 
properly a charge against the Federal Government. 

5. Consideration should be given to the stockpiling of food, water, gasoline, 
ete., in reception areas. 

6. FCDA should be authorized to provide and install uniform evacuation route 
signs. Even if shelters are finally adopted, it will become necessary to have 
uniform directional signs in all States to direct the people to them. As many 
States—and especially California—have thousands of visitors from other States, 
it is essential that in this phase of our preparedness we have absolute uniformity. 

7. Provision should be made for maintenance of radiological equipment by 
FCDA. 

8. FCDA should be authorized to pay for the travel and subsistence of trainees 
at their various schools. 


Mr. Hotirtenp. At this time I have had a request that Chief Hoh- 
mann be allowed to insert some written material into the record on 
the subject of communications, law enforcement and traffic control. 
That is granted. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


Los ANGELES PoLIcCE DEPARTMENT, 
June 8, 1956. 
Hon. Cuer Houir1etp, Member of Congress, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of the Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear CONGRESSMANN HoiFreELp: When asked to appear before your hear- 
ing on the subject of civil defense for national survial, I was told that the hearing 
in Los Angeles would be related to the issue of evacuation versus shelters, with 
emphasis upon this question as it is related to the alert period. 

Accordingly, my statement was restricted to the kind and extent of the land 
area under consideration, its populace, their normal course of conduct, and how 
they have reacted to the unusual in terms of that conduct and the motivations 
of the movement; and, how the methodoligy of Conelrad will nullify the effort of 
law enforcement and traffic control to most fully utilize the facility of self-gov- 
ernment in the public interest throughout the Los Angeles Basin during an alert 
period. 

Later, as the hearing progressed into broader extensions, I sought an oppor- 
tunity to point up how the law-enforcement and traffic-control services in the 
Los Angeles Basin are preparing to facilitate the postattack work of civil defense 
in the fields of— 

1. Communicating instructions to the public. 
2. Operating control centers. 
3. Reconnoitering and communicating estimates of the situation as to— 
(a) Nature and extent of damage. 
(6b) Extent and degree of radioactive contamination. 
(c) Fallout pattern reports. 
(d@) Making mass care-shelter places available to the injured and 
dehomed. 
(e) Initiating casualty registers. 
(f) Identifying the dead. 
(g) Controlling traffic into and out of the disaster zone. 
(h) Issuing time passes. 

Well aware of the abiding interest that you and your colleagues displayed 
during the hearings in the “how” of civil defense, as well as its “what’’ and 
“why,” I am taking this opportunity and means to extend my previous remarks 
in the hope that some added sense of integration and coordination with reference 
to the civil defense establishment may result. 

The time restrictions necessarily imposed on your recent hearing in Los 
Angeles in the interest of preserving an orderly program, precluded an oral 
presentation of the following material which is volunteered herewith in the 
public interest: 


1. Communicating instructions to the public (Sigalert) 


Mr. Frank Crane alluded to Sigalert during his presentation. Later, I was 
privileged to tell you and Congressman Garmatz about Sigalert while demon- 
strating this department’s communications division during a short tour of some 
of our tocal facilities. ‘ 
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Sigalert arose out of sheer defense from the wholesale public demand upon our 
department for information about inundated highways during heavy rainfall 
in southern California and like events. This demand made upon us via telephone 
calls was sufficiently heavy to stifle our telephone service completely, thus deny- 
ing it to those who sought to communicate emergency calls for service. 

After several years of experimentation and trying to sell the idea to civil de- 
fense and the military, this department installed the Sigalert circuit in the 
communications division last September. The circuit then consisted of com- 
mercial radio stations, KBIG, KFAC, KFI, KLAC, KMPC, KNX, KWIZ, and 
KWKW. Since then, incidents such as the Santa Fe train wreck and the rain- 
storm of January 26 further demonstrated the public-service value, and it was 
extended. It now consists of KRCA-TV, KTTV-TV, KABC, KBIG, KFAC, KF], 
KFWB, KGIL, KHJ, KLAC, KMPC, KNX, KPOP, and KWKW. 

Additionally, the several metropolitan newspapers, national news services, 
gas public utilities and some defense plants are acquiring Sigalert receivers to 
facilitate their work. 

Sigalert is a relatively simple device. It consists of a subaudible tone trans- 
mitter and a series of subaudible tone actuated audioreceivers equipped with 
electric power takeoffs. Enunciation of the subaudible tone transmitter to this 
series of receivers immediately actuates the receiver and electrical current out- 
put. Each such receiver is connected to a tape or wire «ound recorder, loud- 
speaker, alarm bell, and warning light. Upon being thus actuated, the circuit 
emits and record the voiced message then being communicated and notifies the 
recipient that the message is available for broadcast to the listening public or 
for such other use as the public interest may require. 

Obviously, as the radio broadcast industry becomes aware of the listening 
public’s attraction to sigalert messages, all commercial radio and television 
stations will become party to the circuit. 

Interestingly enough, a sonic burst by a so-called unidentifiable high speed 
aircraft occurred Tuesday night (May 29). That incident smashed plate glass 
store fronts, tumbled dishes from shelves in homes, and immediately raised the 
telephone traffic in all local police departments to a new high. Sigalert stemmed 
this high tide of telephone calls with an immediacy that will add much to its 
reliability and integrity. 

Unlike conelrad, sigalert is immediate and can become universally so. In its 
present form, sigalert permits our police broadcaster on duty to speak directly 
to the audiences of the every station on the circuit. 

Expanded to include the radio and television communication facilities through- 
out the entirety of the free world, a single personage in authority could im- 
mediately and simultaneously speak out in warning or give directions to the 
entirety or any part of the listening audience of that time. 

Further than this, the observer of the initial overt act of aggression who seeks 
to warn the entirety of this audience could have equal access to that audience 
by means of sigalert. 

Our installation reveals sigalert in the simplest form. Immediately upon 
receipt of an alert, our police broadcaster will sigalert that alert message to get 
it to the public ahead of conelrad. To do this, he must exploit the 1 minute of 
grace that the commercial broadcasters are allowed after being ordered to 
convert over to conelrad. 

But that 1 minute is the psychological time to let the public know what we 
mean by the slogan, “When the sirens blow, listen to your radio.” 

We know that the populace we serve cannot be directed by siren sound. In- 
stead, they listen avidly and follow enthusiastically the counsel, directions and 
suggestions of the dulcet-toned announcers employed by radio and television. 

Knowing that, we have successfully capitalized upon that knowledge in our 
self defense in the public interest and with the hope that it can be to the great 
benefit of civil defense. 

As we operate it, sigalert is a 24-hour a day service, every day of the year, 
extending over all of southern California and parts of Nevada and Arizona. 

Little else but ignorance prevents our simplex operation from becoming an 
intricate but effective and secure implementation of an immediate method of 
placing all of civilization on notice of the presence of danger or of informing 
that audience of the happening of an event of considerable interest. 

It’s just another variation of the neighborhood bellringer of olden times 
extended into an immediacy of worldwide proportion. Our little segment of 
this idea has worked well in its time and we think it can mean much to the civil 
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defense of the Los Angeles Basin during the first 1 minute of any alert period. 
Its extension into further reaches is for others to implement. 


2. Operating control centers 


Because law enforcement is an alltime operating agency forced to maintain 
constant field reconnaissance to detect the unusual and maintain stationary 
forces to process so much of the very kind of information that comes to public 
notice, law enforcement service will spearhead much of the work that is assigned 
to civil defense control center operation. 

Locally, our department operates a misdemeanant rehabilitation center near 
Saugus, Calif. It is beyond the city limits, equipped with the every facility 
necessary to self-sustenance (foodstuff storage, meal preparation and serving; 
self-contained water supply; standby electrical powerplant; self-contained sew- 
age disposal plant: laundry, etc.) and regularly performs work which can be 
readily abandoned in favor of civil defense control center operation, should an 
alert period occur or disaster happen. 

The regular operating staff would staff his control center and gather the field 
intelligence for appraisal and decision by those in authority, pending their 
arrival at the center, or in lieu of their presence, by communicating abstracts of 
the field intelligence to them for that decision. 

This is an important feature of civil defense. Generally, in routine emergen- 
cies, it is difficult to gain the presence of those in authority at the scene of the 
incident, but they can be communicated with. 

All civil defense command post exercises thus far programed in the Los 
Angeles Basin have been conducted as scheduled after lengthy and painstaking 
effort, to be certain that all would be present and perform as planned, Like 
Conelrad, if preplanned, all goes well and on time. 

It is highly probable that a surprise attack or an alert would be attended with 
several hours of interim between time of occurrence and a full and complete 
staffing of the citywide control center. Normal communications would be dis- 
turbed by attack damage, sabotage, or incompetence. 

We believe it to be essential that a network of operational fixed relay communi- 
cation system (microwave) links should be established into a nationwide chain 
devoted to the business of government in normal times and dedicated to civil de- 
fense purposes in times of alert or attack. The American Red Cross has found 
this system effective when administering its routine business, when mobilizing 
for disaster, and when rehabilitating the disaster-stricken area and its people. 

Law enforcement likes the system but has learned too much about telecom- 
munications to seek a duplication of the method. 

Given an operating link in a nationwide chain of operational fixed relay com- 
munication system (microwave), local law enforcement service could comprise 
the competent cadre of basic components of civil defense comparable to the local 
chapter system of the American Red Cross that renders its disaster project sys- 
tem of disaster relief so successfully. 

The local misdemeanor jail system in every city and county is and ought to 
be numbered among the more unessential of the continuous services of local 
government during disaster, and its working staff becomes an excellent auxiliary 
to every desk sergeant and police dispatcher on duty when the alert sounds, 
attack occurs or disaster happens. 

Those disemployed by disaster can form around this auxiliary to erect the 
structure of civil defense while the volunteers and experts who long planned 
and prepared for the condition are adjusting themselves to the circumstance 
then present. 

Law enforcement has long served well by reacting to the circumstances of 
reality. All of its planning has been limited to the development of only that 
uniformity of action that can be considered a common denominator of its service. 
Beyond that, all is left to the resourcefulness and ingenuity of those in charge 
and at the scene. 

Civil defense can adopt this method with profit. The call, “Officer needs help,” 
gets results in a police department only to the extent that this cry can be com- 
municated to those who can help. There is never any question about the willing- 
ness, readiness, or ability to respond. Confusion does not attend the response. 
No second guessing is done. 

The essential ingredient is communication and, unless civil defense has a sure 
shot system, its every conception of control center operational competency will 
surely die aborning. 
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Radio in the form of operational fixed relay communication system (micro- 
wave) links to interconnect the kind of low-powered base stations untroubled by 
Conelrad’s restrictions, is the best means of communicating civil defense mes- 
sages; and its availability to law enforcement service in normal times is the 
best assurance of its operational effectiveness and availability when the attack 
impends or occurs. 

Docket 10777 now tabled in FCC, had this in view years ago, for it was known 
to the public safety communicators of California that civil defense is coextensive 
with the entirety of the public safety services throughout every State, district, 
Territory and possession of the United States. 

No other means of communicating thus far developed can serve as well or as 
economically as the operational fixed relay communication system (microwave), 
and it should soon become a tool of civil defense. 


c. Reconnoitering and communicating estimates of the situation 


Immediately upon receipt of an alert or when aware that an attack has oc- 
curred, every available police officer and piece of automotive equipment will be 
pressed into service to gain maximum deployment throughout the geographical 
extent of the Los Angeles Basin, ready to determine the public safety features 
of the need of the moment. 

Generally, this field reconnaissance force will maintain radio silence except 
when called upon by the central dispatcher to communicate a radio report on 
observations made as to: 

(a) Nature and extent of damage.—A damage report in this sense relates 
to substantial structural damages that impedes the progress of vehicular 
traffic along a street or at an intersection. (Block wardens are concerned with 
structural damage that relates to the safety of occupants or passers-by) ; and 

(b) Batent and degree of radioactive contamination present.—Our police 
academy has administered a condensed educational course in the application, 
use, interpretation of readings and care of ionization chambers to most of our 
police officers. California has furnished this department with enough ionization 
chambers to assign one to every radio patrol car that is on 24-hour duty. 

The crew of each such car will reconnoiter its district to determine if radioac- 
tive contamination is present and report the readings when made. These read- 
ings will be logged and mapped at the central dispatch point of the time. (There 
is a potential of 5 dispatch points; namely, police building, rehabilitation center, 
Van Nuys Branch City Hall, West Los Angeles Branch City Hall, and Harbor 
City Hall.) 

If it becomes apparent at the central dispatch point that the radioactive con- 
taminated area extends beyond the city, the dispatcher will relay his log to the 
dispatcher at Kern County via the intercity law enforcement network. Should 
it extend beyond Kern County, it will be relayed via that network to the Bay 
area or into Nevada or Arizona. (Here we observe the limitations imposed upon 
our civil defense by lack of ready and available communications. The present 
law enforcement network extends from Mount Diablo to Santiago Peak via Blue 
Ridge in San Joaquin Valley. It reaches Sacramento to the north, Las Vegas 
to the east, and Yuma to the south, whereas it should be in direct connection 
to points farther north and east.) 

However limited this may appear, it extends beyond the last-announced 
thought of civil defense which considered Santa Ana as an appropriate place 
where intercity RADEF reports might well be centered for computing the 
overall estimate of the situation in the Los Angeles area. 

(The adoption of this method by law enforcement resulted from self-defen- 
sive tactics. Originally, law enforcement service was to furnish emergency 
vehicles to pick up and transport designated experts who would do what we 
are now prepared to do. Law enforcement services considered it easier to do 
the work than function as a taxicab service for the workers.) 

At best, this is a makeshift expediency. 

Our Nation cannot be said to be contemporary with the Atomic Age as long as 
discovery and assessment of presence of radioactive contamination is made by 
men equipped with hand-carried instruments and mobile radio transmitters. 

Instead, every American city and their area of contemplated fallout should 
be spiderwebbed with publicly owned (operational fixed relay communication 
system) microwave circuits interconnected with permanently established ioniza- 
tion chamber stations regularly maintained to abide the event of radioactive 
contamination and ever ready to automatically communicate the readings to a 
central station and its several alternates. 
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In short, telemetering radioactive contamination is as essential to American 
situs in our time quite as fire hydrant systems, potable water distribution sys- 
tems, etc. were essential of city-living a half century ago. 

Such a telemetering systems, coupled with a satisfactory sigalert circuit, 
could match the time and distance factors of radioactive throwout, fallout, 
and rate of decay, with a reliability unknown to any of the methods now avail- 
able to us; and 

(c) Fallout pattern reports.—For the past several months, the law enforce- 
ment service has performed the twice a day chore of mapping the fallout pat- 
tern, based on teletyped messages of wind patterns received from California 
OCD as of noon and midnight of each day. 

This pattern is crayoned onto a plasticized map of southern California, the 
pattern being centered on the City Hall of Los Angeles (theoretical ground 
zero). 

These patterns are found at the five potential dispatch points, all working 
personnel at those places being competent to make these patterns from data 
furnished by this teletype message. 

This competency presently exceeds the demonstrated ability of the California 
OCD to communicate the teletyped message on schedule. 

In addition to this pattern being made at the five points, a copy of the 
California OCD teletype message is sent to our Hollywood division for delivery 
to the local OCD for their patternmaking also. 

Upon receipt of an alert or on being attacked, the fallout pattern would indi- 
cate in general terms the area to be emphasized by traffic control forces after 
the ground zero point had been determined as a matter of expectancy or as a 
matter of fact. The expectancy feature is as bothersome as is talk of a 
“target city’, but it’s a feature of civil defense that must be tolerated and suf- 
fered quite as law enforcement tolerates the theories of “experts” in many other 
fields of theory. 

Another troublesome feature is that of communicatinb fallout patterns to the 
puplic. While not classed as restricted material, the plain fact is that the 
public does not now receive information about these twice a day patterns. 

This lack of practice, coupled with the fact that conelrad prohibits the com- 
munication of geographical locations, brings law enforcement service to an 
impasse. It can communicate the fallout pattern via Conelrad in terms of radio 
car districts (district 9A1 for example) which will be intelligible to many police- 
men but highly unintelligible to others. Likewise, it can communicate in terms 
of local civil defense districts (district 29, for example) which will prove quite 
as unintelligible to the general public. 

But, regulations being what they are, each agency will communicate in its 
own way and hope for the best. The resultant confusion can be productive of 
an apathy or panic that easily exceeds the contemplation of the most imagi- 
native among the law enforcement service, and; 

(d) Making mass care shelter places available to the injured and the de- 
homed.—Because disaster can strike anywhere at any time, the local law 
enforcement service sought and secured the keys to all public school buildings 
that were offered to the American Red Cross to shelter the disabled and the 
dehomed. 

These keys are kept at each of the police stations having jurisdiction over the 
situs of each such school building, respectively. 

Whenever the need arises, the police officer in charge of such a police station 
will cause such school buildings to be opened as may be necessary to shelter 
persons disabled or dehomed by the disaster, and will cause registration of such 
occupants to be started ahead of the arrival of the regular mass care workers 
at the scene. 

This service will be performed to accomplish two purposes: (1) To get the 
work started before wandering refugees can become provokers of incipient or 
actual panic, and (2) to be prepared to answer welfare inquiries from distant 
places, once news of the disaster becomes nationwide in its extent. 

As the largest city in California and the locale of most rapid expansion by in- 
migrations from other parts of the Nation, the local police necessarily expect 
to be deluged by these welfare inquiries. (Over 5,000 were processed during 
the Tehachapi earthquake which occurred about 100 miles away from Los 
Angeles, but was advertised as “Los Angeles” nevertheless, and in consequence, 
produced this volume of inquiries) ; and 
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(e) Initiating casualty registers—‘Casualty” as used in the sense of this 
discussion, embraces those who cannot reveal their identity because of some 
disability such as amnesia, unconsciousness, death, etc., and require assistance 
in this regard by friends, relatives, acquaintances, data, ete. 

This service is a part of the welfare inquiry service but becomes more time- 
consuming than the registry service at mass care shelters. 

At present, a great bulk of this work will fall to local law enforcement service. 
Formerly, when a city was patroled by officers on foot, this work could have 
been relatively well done, but now, with patrol officers in radio-equipped motor- 
ized units, the work will be accomplished largely by identification data found 
on the person of the casualty. 

Thus far, no uniform method of personal identification has been provided for 
the potential casualty nor has any method been approved to guide any such 
person who contemplates the problem and seeks to intelligently implement its 
solution ; and 

(f) Identifying the dead.—The several disasters of recent years have generally 
resulted in a near 100 percent identification of their dead. In spectacular 
cases like the Texas City disaster, the work assumed meticulous proportions in 
that technicians from everywhere in Texas and nearby States were engaged 
with the work. 

But none of these endeavors approach the estimates that are within the realm 
of probability of great numbers of dead likely to result from attack upon a large 
American city. 

Ingenious arguments are offered as to the need for disposition of the dead 
before the first day’s end, and then at a place not a part of a watershed; but 
none is of any assistance when offered in connection with the identification of 
the individual remains of fellow human creatures who are to be thus disposed 
of. 

Distasteful as it may be to the American lover of personal freedom, it must 
nevertheless become a part of his living in this age that he always carry a means 
of self-identification or suffer the consequences of an anonymous death; and 

(g) Controlling trafic into and out of the disaster zone——During its initial 
stages when the relief of human hardship dominates the scene of disaster, all 
who are essential to that relief work should go about their work without 
restraint. Their status should be visible to all and readily recognizable by 
everybody who encounters them. The vehicles used to transport them to the 
scene of disaster should be as readily identifiable to all at all times. 

As of now, no standard method to accomplish these purposes has been adopted. 

The official armband could become the means of personal identification of the 
relief worker, and a device superimposed upon the headlight of the motor vehicle 
that transports him at night could suffice to identify his vehicle, were it not the 
fact that these symbols, like the proverbial problem of keeping a set of high 
school gymnasium locker keys in order, are never maintained properly. 

Civil defense enrollments and dropouts ebb and flow with the rise and fall of 
newspaper headlines, and the consequential impact upon their local keeper of 
the security of their symbols of service identification, is oftentimes too burden- 
some to tolerate. 

The civic, humanitarian, patriotic, economic, or social motives that impel the 
civil defense enrollee to volunteer his services must necessarily be tempered by 
the good discipline that is always an essential part of a service organization. 

The FCDA and the several OCD’s will do well to discipline enrollees of each 
respectively into the sense of order that restricts all to serve only when and 
where called. As it is, enrollees move in mass to the scene of an incident where 
they are unwanted and unneeded, succeeding only in cluttering up the scene to 
interfere with the emergency services there or hoping to get there. In such 
events most enrollees become unduly disturbed about their imagined great loss 
of personal and official prestige because of being detoured onto some side street 
out of the way of those engaged with control of the incident. 

The interested but undisciplined enrollee, while often a nuisance, is less so 
than the would-be spectator who believes that the incident was created for his 
entertainment, education, or edification. FODA and the several local OCD’s 
throughout the Nation have long complained about the abuse of privilege that the 
average motorist exercises as his right at or near the scene of a disaster, but aside 
from the few local ordinances, State statutes and Federal statutes that pro- 
hibit physical interference with a fire fighter, an arresting officer or a Federal 
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agent, nothing has been done to prevent the presence of the maelstroms of 
motorists who descend upon the scene of disaster at a time when the road space 
they thus preempt could serve a far better cause. 

In short, were self-control present among the enrollees and the would-be 
spectators, the law enforcement service could evacuate the disaster victims from 
the disaster zone and get the relief workers on their job, with the kind of dis- 
patch that any sensible citizen would consider proper. 

Up to this point, FCDA and local OCD’s have assumed that this can be ac- 
complished by an authoritarian control. Law enforcement service has learned 
through experience that this assumption is false; and 

(h) Issuing time passes.—After the several kinds of human hardship present 
in the disaster zone have been mitigated, it or portions of it are then ready 
for the reconstruction necessary to its rehabilitation. 

This work involves the employment of many kinds of persons who cannot be 
readily recognized by the apparent means that were available to the relief 
workers whom they are following. 

Law enforcement service begins its emphasis upon property protection at this 
point and stresses the several kinds of curfews, quarantines, and other off-limits 
regulations that are essential to the overall welfare of the surviving community. 

Whereas traflic control points were formerly established to expedite the move- 
ment of disaster victims out of the zone, relief workers into it, and others 
around it; traffic control points are now established to authorize privileged 
persons to go to a particular place within the zone, via a particular route, there 
to perform a particular task, at or during a specified time. 

These time passes must be issued by a highly organized method, uniform in 
its character and decentralized insofar as practical to minimize delays and 
redtape. 

An extensive disaster zone such as is contemplated when considering the area 
surrounding the ground zero of a thermonuclear weapon drop, would require 
the entirety of most police departments to control, and would require a majority 
of this entirety to enforce and administer these time passes. 

From these small segments of the tasks assumed by law-enforcement service, 
it can be noted that a great work of public education lies ahead of us. Thus far, 
civil defense has been an appeal directed to the prospective enrollee. Actually, 
the enrollee has proven the extent of his service stamina by enrolling with gusto, 
learning with interest, and dropping out because of disgust with inaction. 

The work of civil defense during periods of national prosperity is principally 
that of preparedness for the time when a postwar generation of people undergo 
the stresses that their very numbers will create. 

Historically, our Nation has been involved in war during its every generation 
since its beginning. 

Knowing that, civil defense would do well to utilize these next several years 
to prepare its communication networks, its road networks, its dispersal of things 
critical, and its shelters for the every person and thing necessary to survival of 
a nation. 

This is a long pull, not an hour-by-hour competition with the latest headline. 
And certainly not a striving for competition with others for the national lime- 
light. 

In our area, law enforcement is committed to the concept of topographical 
areas that are potential zones of disaster and without too much consideration 
for the artificial lines of city, county, or State boundaries. This follows the 
strategy and tactics that govern our campaign against crime, which, like the 
military aggression of our day, respects governmental boundaries only when it 
is advantageous to do so. 

This extension of my former remarks is submitted in all humility. Any dis- 
agreement with the policies, plans, or conceptions of other agencies of Govern- 
ment or services in the public interest are voiced with a sense of realism, not 
pride, in the hope that an adequacy of civil defense will result. 

If creditable, the credit should be directed to the law-enforcement agencies of 
southern California. 

Their every act, in concert toward a maximum of self-government when im- 
plementing the civil defense of this area, has inspired this writing. Their staffs 
of communications engineers have been instrumental in proving the effective- 
ness of cooperative action, when applying the art of radio communication to 
the disasters thus far encountered. 
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This proof, when offered to the commercial radio broadcasters, developed the 
idea of broadening their conception of public service into a realm of unselfish- 
ness productive of our Sigalert circuit, and its remarkable potentiality as a 
worthwhile tool of civil defense. 

Respectfully, 
W. H. PARKER. 
Chief of Police. 
ARTHUR C. HOHMAN, 
Deputy Chief Commander, Technical Services Bureau. 


Mr. Houirretp. We also have a written statement from retired Gen- 
eral George, mayor of Beverly Hills, which will be accepted in the 


record at this point. 
(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


I am unalterably opposed to the evacuation concept of the Federal Civil De- 
fense Authority based upon that agency’s assumption of the strategy that would 
be employed by the long-range air force of the Soviet Union in a general ther- 
moclear war against the United States. 

I disagree completely with the concept of that agency that the objective of 
the Soviet Air Force would be the centers of population of this country. 

If the Soviet Union decided to wage a thermonuclear war against the United 
States, its primary objective would be our Strategic Air Command, because 
if that retaliatory force were not destroyed immediately following the initiation 
of war by Russia then it, the Strategic Air Command, would immediately be 
airborne with its load of thermoclear bombs to attack the heartland of Russia. 

The civil defense authorities, having initially made the erroneous decision 
that the Russian long-range air force will first attack the great centers of 
population in this country in the event of war, then concluded that that long- 
range air force would time its attack so as to deliver its bombs at the moment 
of the greatest concentration of the civilian population. They, the civil defense 
authorities, then state that the principal target of a thermonuclear bomb, here 
in the Los Angeles area, would be the civic center and that, in order to be sure 
that the population density was the greatest, the enemy would time the attack 
during those hours of daylight when the maximum number of people were 
working or shopping in the downtown section of Los Angeles. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it is most fallacious reasoning to conclude that the civilian 
population would be the first. and principal objective, it is equally fallacious 
to contend that the hours of daylight would be selected as the time to mount 
a great aerial offensive. This is wrong because our aerial defenses are at their 
maximum efficiency during daylight. Notwithstanding everything that has 
heen done to improve night operations, the fact remains that aerial interception 
is far more difficult, and therefore less efficient, during darkness than during 
daylight. 

However, I want to reiterate that the civilian population of this country would 
very positively not be the objective of the Russian Air Force in the event of a 
general thermonuclear war against this country. I want to again emphasize 
that that objective will be the bases and installations, and all the other facilities, 
that make the operation of our Strategic Air Command efficient and effective. 

If there is any doubt in the mind of any person concerning this fundamental 
ae I would suggest that he be referred to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for their 
opinion. 

Regardless of the fact that I consider the basic strategical concept of a Russian 
attack by thermonuclear carrying aircraft to be fallacious, I am also in most 
violent disagreement with the statement that in the event of the warning of such 
an attack the great millions of people in our big cosmopolitan centers should 
attempt a massive plan of evacuation. While the injury that would be inflicted 
upon the people of any nation in the event of a thermonuclear attack, even 
though the targets were the bases and installations of the opposing strategic 
air force, would be terrific, I am certain that many millions less people would 
suffer death or injury by remaining in their homes than would be the case 
if they attempted mass evacuation. This would be the case because of the 
awful effectiveness of radioactive fallout. This radioactive fallout would be 
fatal to any person not under cover within many miles of the point of explosion 
of a large capacity thermonuclear bomb. There is no method by which even 
one or a few individuals could determine which way to flee even if they knew 
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the point of explosion of a thermonuclear bomb. Such a bomb, on a surface 
explosion, will throw thousands of tons of radioactive debris many thousands of 
feet into the air and this radioactive earth and debris will be carried in the 
direction of the prevailing winds while gradually settling back to the earth. 
We all know that although the wind may be blowing from the north at the 
surface, the direction of the wind at different altitudes may well be from the 
south or the east or the west. Therefore, if a thermonuclear bomb exploded on 
the surface with the wind blowing from the north, then we might find a wind from 
the east at 5,000 feet and from the west at 10,000 feet and from different direc- 
tions of the compass at other altitudes. Therefore, for many, many miles around 
the point of explosion of a large capacity thermonuclear bomb, it is most likely 
that we would find an area of such intense radioactivity as to make exposure for 
a very short time fatal, or at the best result in most serious injuries which would 
ultimately result in death. 

I can well imagine the utter panic that would occur when the civil-defense 
sirens started their dismal wail because of a defective control mechanism. I can 
see the highways and freeways leading from this great cosmopolitan area of Los 
Angeles jammed by hundreds of thousands of people, all intent, without regard 
to the safety of one another, on evacuation as far as possible from their homes 
or wherever they may have been at the time the sirens commenced functioning. 
There is nothing more horrible than a mob attempting to evacuate from a scene 
of danger, imaginary or otherwise. 

This Nation must depend for its safeguard against all out general war upon 
th effectiveness of its own Armed Forces in such retaliation that no enemy would 
dare to initiate an attack. In any event, the philosophy of evacuation from our 
re of population is fallacious, erroneous, and, in my humble opinion, 
stupid. 


Mr. Horirretp. We also have quite a treatise here from Mr. T. H. 
Robinson, counsellor of industrial relations, on the general subject 
of civilian defense. This will also be received for the committee 
records. 

Mr. Hotirreip. We also had presented to us a study of the local 


situation at the grossroots by Miss Altha C. Potter, organizer and 
field representative, and a lady who is active in the Volunteer Women’s 
group in the area, and this material will also be received for our sub- 
committee record. 

I also have a communication here from Dr. Ray W. Johnson, and 
his letter will be received for the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BOMB PROTECTION 


Now that we have finally disposed of the silly and deadly evacuation or dis- 
persal idea and really plan on a shelter project, very good. It is a forward, if 
not a very belated step, and better than nothing at all. But it is only a half- 
way measure. London tried them out to no good. Too many people had claus- 
trophobia. The subway system saved London in World War II. 

The real solution is an electric transit subway system, same as Moscow has if 
possible, or like Rome if not financially possible to duplicate Moscow’s superlative 
system. 

Why throw our money into a hole in the ground and a halfway measure where 
we could use it for a subway, mass high-speed transit system that would pay for 
itself; also, solve our smog problem once and for all. Eliminate our traffic prob- 
lem; solve our parking problem, and give absolute bomb protection and from 
fallout and mass hysteria. 

These Moscow subways are bomb shock, earthquake, and flood proof. Made 
of segments of cast iron bolted together and pressurized backed with concrete. 
No brick or terracotta inside to shatter. It is lined with stainless steel. No 
third rails. It has an overhead wire system also an emergency separate lighting 
system. Ventilation is provided by fresh air from outer ends of tunnels driven 
py powerful blowers with air ducts inside the floor. 

These Russians, Swedes, and Italians are smart and expert tunnel designers. 
If we cannot do better with our vaunted technical progress, let us copy them, 
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it might save a million people. Let us look ahead to the year 2000. Can anyone 
with good sense believe that any or all surface transportation can handle the 
traffic? Let us get started on this project, the sooner the better. 


A. Gives war security. 

B. Eliminate traffic smog. 

C. Eliminate traffic problems. 

D. Bliminate parking problems. 

E. Give fast, cheap, safe transportation. 


Dr. Ray W. Jounson, D. Sc. 


Mr. Houtrtevp. At this time we will have our concluding witness, 
Colonel Earl, who is in charge of the county. 

What is your official title, Mr. Earl? 

Mr. Eart. Mr. Chairman, I am civil defense director for the county 
of Los Angeles. I am also a member of the Los Angeles County 
and City Civil Defense Planning Board, as well as its executive of- 
ficer, and I am director of the basin area survey, by appointment to 
that position by the planning board. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF HOWARD EARL, DIRECTOR, DISASTER- 
CIVIL DEFENSE AUTHORITY, COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mr. Eart. As I sit here this afternoon, I begin to realize, Mr. Chair- 
man, what a filibuster is in your Halls of Congress. 

I decided, because of the fact that we are lacking time, and I do 
not want to impose upon po folks, that we will do away with a rather 
lengthy statement that 1 was going to make in connection with the 
Los Angeles County Disaster-Civil efense Authority. 

Mr. HouiFretp. We want to place in the record in full anything you 
wish to submit, Mr. Earl. 

Mr. Ear, All right, sir. 

Mr. Hottrrexp. So that you can have a full and complete statement 
of your position—— 

Mr. Karu. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Houirrevp. And your problems and difficulties. 

Mr. Earu. All right. 

We will try to accommodate you, and hope that you will bear 
with me, although it is late in the afternoon, while I bring forth some 
of the things that I would like to do in this presentation. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, first I would like to make a request of 
you. 

Later Monday afternoon, when I was originally on the stand 
with my preliminary statement, I found that there is a paragraph in 
that ieaalirs which was handed you, on page 2, in the second para- 
graph of the data, which begins, “We also know that.” 

Mr. Hoxirretp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Eart. I find that there is an error in that paragraph, and I 
would like to delete it from the record and substitute for it this 
amie oo which I will read you. There are also copies here for each 
member of the committee. 

Mr. Horrrrerp. All right, sir. You may read the substitute para- 
graph, 

Mr. Earu. If I may have your permission, I would like to make 
that change. 

Mr. Hotrrrerp. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Earu. The substitute paragraph reads as follows: 


We also know that within 20 miles of where the H-bomb goes off an unpro- 
tected person stands little, if any chance of survival—as in a death trap. The 
primary blast dangers end about one-half that distance—based on the probable 
maximum weapons which can be delivered today. It is in this area and out 
to the perimeter of radiological throw-out that shelter sufficiently well con- 
structed to protect from radiation might be effective. Downwind extending 
for many miles in the so-called fallout zone, lethal radiation also would re- 
quire cover of similar quality depending on the distance from the strike 
point. 


That is the end of the paragraph. If you would accept that in your 
record as a change, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Yes, sir. That will be accepted, sir. 

Mr. Ear. Now, also in this same opening statement, certain ques- 
tions were asked by the committee with reference to this survey interim 
planning assumption. The statement was made by me that we were 
dependent upon the FCDA for planning assumptions used in our sur- 
vey work. 

The committee asked to be advised how we arrived at our warning 
time. Here are statements taken from the basin area survey files 
which support the warning time assumptions in the basin area survey. 
I think for the purpose of saving time, I will read you just the first 
and last of these 2 statements, although there are 6 of them here, and 
I will file them with you for the record. 

The first one came from the State office of civil defense under date 
of February 9, 1955, headed, “Assumptions For Dispersal Planning.” 
In those days we called evacuation “Dispersal Planning,” and now we 
call it “Survival Planning.” But anyway, it is under the heading of 
‘ m” : 

At some time prior to July 1, 1955, it is expected that detection measures against 
air attack will have progressed to the extent that warning yellow will be re- 
ceived at least 1 hour before warning red. This advanced warning time will be 
ere increased and may provide at least 4 hours’ warning by July 1, 


End of the quotation from this. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. That did come from a State pamphlet and not from 
the Federal Civil Defense pamphlet ? 

Mr. Earv. It was developed from the FCDA assumptions which the 
State had received, as I understood it, at that time. 

Now, the last one—this is a period of about 8 or 10 months, but here 
is a statement of Governor Val Peterson’s talk before the Inland Daily 
Press Association, in P. A. (public affairs) No. 207, under date of 
August 16, 1955: 


Warning time: What do we have to have before warning time? We must have 
a detection system to pick up these Russian airplanes as they come toward the 
United States, and we are building it right now. It is being built by the Air 
Force, whose responsibility it is, and the distant early warning line will run all 
the way from Hawaii over Alaska to Canada and Iceland extending down to the 
Azores. It will be composed of picket ships at sea, land installations, radar, 
and other listening devices, and aircraft flying off of the flanks of the United 
States. Think of what a job thatis. It is in the process of construction, under 
the worst terrain conditions in the world. 

Clear at the north, it will be backed up by two other lines, one in the midsection 
of Canada, and another one a couple of hundred miles north of the United States- 
Canadian border. 

In addition to that, there will be towers all around the United States and radar 
all over the United States, and with that system we hope as these enemy in- 
truders come in, probably several hundred of them, because they can’t do the 
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job without a large number, they will be picked up and we can alert the people 
of the United States some 4 to 6 hours before those planes get here and we can 
empty our cities. 


Now, in between those release dates I have a couple other state- 
ments. Oneofthemisatable. This is under FCDA Education Serv- 
ices No. 201, dated July 20, 1955. It isatable. It shows the expected 
warning time that a number of the main cities, target cities, in the 
United States might expect, and listed on it is Los Angeles, which is 
shown on this chart as 3,000 miles from Point Barrow, with a 5% 
hour warning time. _ 

There are other cities on here ranging anywhere from 2,000 miles 
for Seattle to 3,750 miles for Norfolk, Va. Then there is a range of 
warning time 314 hours to 634 hours. 

The last paragraph in this table reads: 

suarding the continent: Radar stations only minutes from Soviet soil keep 
watch across the top of the world. Any bomber detected by them or by one of 
the three radar “fences” across Canada would set off civil-defense alerts. Inset 
shows how much warning 12 major cities of North America would have if a 
bomber flying at 550 miles an hour were picked up by radar manned by a 
defense outpost at Point Barrow, Alaska. 

Radar is not perfect in its coverage. There is not enough of it to go around in 
avast territory. Hence about 1,000 volunteers blanket Alaska with the 200 posts 
of the Sadie Hawkins network of the Ground Observer Corps. 

I would like to file those with the committee. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. We will be glad to receive those in response to the 
request that the chairman made for the data upon which you based 
your survival plan and warning time. 

(The assumptions referred to are as follows :) 


ASSUMPTIONS FOR DISPERSAL PLANNING 


At some time prior to July 1, 1955, it is expected that detection measures 
against air attack will have progressed to the extent that warning yellow will 
be received at least 1 hour before warning red. This advanced warning time 
will be progressively increased and may provide at least 4 hours’ warning by 
July 1, 1956. 


l'EDERAL Civit. DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION, PuspLic Arratrs No. 175, Marcu 7, 1955 
* * * * * * x 


Presently anticipated warning time would not be sufficient to permit complete 
evacuation from the densely populated areas of all principal cities. Even if 
warning time were substantially increased right now, many cities, because of 
insufficient evacuation planning and preparations, would not be able to take 
idvantage of the warning time to evacuate their people. We should have 4 to 
‘hours warning time in approximately 2 years. 


FCDA education services No. 201, July 20, 1955 
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if a bomber flying at 550 miles an hour were picked up by radar manned by a 
defense outpost at Point Barrow, Alaska. 

Radar is not perfect in its coverage. There is not enough of it to go around 
in a vast territory. Hence about 1,000 volunteers blanket Alaska with the 200 
posts of the Sadi Hawkins network of the Ground Observer Corps. 





(The Inland Daily Press Association, Chicago, Ill.] 
GOVERNOR PETERSON’S TALK BEFORE INLAND DAILY PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
Pusiic AFrairs No. 207, Aueust 16, 1955 


Warning time: What do we have to have before warning time. We must 
have a detection system to pick up these Russian airplanes as they come toward 
the United States, and we are building it right now. It is being built by the 
Air Force, whose responsibility it is, and the distant early warning line will 
run all the way from Hawaii over Alaska to Canada and Iceland extending 
down to the Azores. It will be composed of picket ships at sea, land installations, 
radar, and other listening devices, and aircraft flying off of the flanks of the 
United States. Think of what a job that is. It is in the process of construction, 
under the worst terrain conditions in the world. 

Clear at the north, it will be backed up by two other lines, one in the mid- 
section of Canada, and another one a couple of hundred miles north of the 
United States-Canadian border. 

In addition to that, there will be towers all around the United States and 
radar all over the United States, and with that system we hope as these enemy 
intruders come in, probably several hundred of them, because they can’t do the 
job without a large number, they will be picked up, and we can alert the people 
of the United States some 4 to 6 hours before those planes get here, and we can 
empty our cities. 

Mr. Horirterp. You have listened to the testimony from Colonel 
Jeffus and Admiral Low and others. 

Mr. Ear. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Houtrietp. And the Navy radiological Laboratory? And are 
you of the opinion now that we will have available these periods of 
warning time? 

Mr. Ear. Well, I pray that we do have, but I am not one who can 
sit here—— 

Mr. Horirteip. You do not believe at this time we have it, do you! 
You have no assurance that we will have that amount of warning? 

Mr. Eart. From the planning assumptions that we used on our 
survey, I would assume by the information that I just gave you from 
the FCDA assumptions that we would have approximately 3 hours’ 
time at this State, if the attack came to us as a mass attack by air 
with the idea of striking all the cities in the country simultaneously. 

Another item described at the time of the opening statement was 
that of shelter costs. With my reference to $7 illion being uired 
to construct shelters within the area of the population and industry 
concentration of this country, the average cost of shelters making 
up the $7 billion mentioned by me was $1,500 for a 2-person shelter 
equipped with filter system and other necessities for protection against 
radiation only. : ‘ ‘ 

This same shelter without the filters, et cetera, was designed in my 
own shop through the use of FCDA specifications and released to the 

ublic for “do it yourselves,” to build under the cost of approximately 

1,000. 

I have some charts here that were released to the public by me in 
approximatély November 1955. I would like to file those with you, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Howtrrerp. They will be received. 

(The charts referred to are as follows :) 
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Mr. Earu. Now, there is one item that is very important, and one 
that I have heard as I sat here and waited my turn to appear before 
your committee. And this is a quote from the Christian Science 
Monitor by James K. Sparkman in an article published March 19, 
1955. It was again quoted from this source in the April 4, 1955, 
FCDA Bulletin, No. 185, Educational Service: 


AKC tests indicated a bomb capable of vaporizing sand and coal will obliterate 
even the stoutest of buildings in its primordial heat and astronomical pressure. 
It is doubtful whether underground shelters of any depth would be adequate in 
the target areas unless a series of massive airlock doors were set far below 
the earth’s surface, engineers believe. 

Basin area survey studies of mass shelters were omitted from the 
interim survival plan because it was believed that the impracticability 
of these magnificent mausoleums was universally recognized. 

Again quoting from Mr. Sparkman: 

Space, emptying a city in a matter of hours, is, defense planners believe, the 
sole answer today. They believe cities have not one instant to spare in develop- 
ing an ironclad plan for removing every possible man, woman, and child from 
the densely settled areas of the cities. 

Thank you. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, turning to the proposal which I started to pre- 
sent to the committee Cdhadontie I was going to describe the organiza- 
tion of the Los Angeles County Disaster-Civil Defense Authority. But 
in the interests of time, as I first stated when I camie back on the 
stand, I will only go over one slightly. And that is to the effect that 
we do have an organization of civil defense in the county, a going 
organization. It is an organization—it was a civil-defense organiza- 
tion that was imposed upon a disaster organization that this county 
has had for 23 years, and it is headed by the chairman of our board 
of supervisors, who acts as the marshal of the authority. 

It has a number of staff officers. It is divided up into 11 different 
disaster services, all headed by regular departmental chiefs in the 
county government. 

So we find that the sheriff heads up the law-enforcement section. 
He also heads up the disaster communication section, because he has 
the largest group of radio-operated mobile cars. 

We find the coroner is heading up the countywide coroner’s service. 
We find that the county fire chief is heading up the fire service. The 
disaster-public works is headed up by the flood-control engineer, with 
five divisions under him, including the rescue, the building safety, 
the flood action, and so forth. 

We find the disaster utilities under the county engineer and the 
transportation division is still under the engineer, but will shortly be 
transferred over to the county mechanical department. 

The disaster warden service is under the director of civil defense 
as the chief warden of the county. 

The hospitalization and emergency welfare service is under the 
superintendent of charities; the local public health and first-aid 
service, under the health officer; the disaster and radiological service 
under the director of the air-pollution district ; and the disaster, prop- 
erty, and procurement service under the ss agent. 

Geographically we are divided into 11 mutual aid districts. 
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nd one The organization, I say, is a going organization. It has a hard- 

before core cadre of approximately 35,000 county employees who are as- 

Science signed by the board. We have 45,000 volunteers, which makes it an 

rch 19, organization of well over 80,000 from the hard cadre standpoint. 

tf, 1955, etter than one-third of those 45,000 people that are volunteers that 
have need for special training have had this special training. 

literate That is the picture on the county organization. 

yressure. Now, in that brochure that I first gave you, Mr. Chairman, there 

quate in were four recommendations which your committee, I believe, re- 

r below quested, one of them covering Conelrad, one of them covering the in- 
dustrial defense program, one of them covering the radiological and 

om the one covering the warning system. 


ability If it would be your desire, I would just like to file those for the 
record and not take the time to read them here. 
Mr. Houirretp. We will be glad to accept them. 
lieve, the (The reports above referred to are as follows :) 
develop- 
ild from SpeciaL SusJect Reports 


1. INDUSTRIAL DEFENSE PROGRAM 


to pre- The ability to wage war or to defend ourselves rests in no small degree with 
ganiza- our industrial plants and their skilled workers. The problem in this field, as in 


others, is self-protection—whether industrial preparedness takes the form of dis- 


y: But persion, of protection, or of organization. 

on the Since March of 1952, the county civil defense has been concerned with indus- 
act, that trial defense, primarily protection and organization. At that time there was 
1 going appeinted from the various county disaster services a committee, known as the 
| : plant protection advisory committee, to work with industry in the unincorpo- 
ganiza- rated territory of Los Angeles County. 

county Since that date, aid and assistance has been available to industry upon request. 


r board Services provided have included consultations with management on problems of 

fire, health, law enforcement, utilities, shelter, plant protection organizations and 
iff training, and all related services. During certain periods, the committee has 
i i erent been exceedingly busy; at other times, the requests for assistance have been 
; in the few. Today a great deal of work remains to be done. 

In recognition of this fact, the Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors 
section. several weeks ago, authorized a special position in order to assign a key indi- 
he bh vidual full time to plant protection services, and to work with the committee. The 
> he has position is now in process of being filled. 

We believe, however, that total industrial preparedness will not be provided 


service. adequately until further guidance, assistance, and materials are forthcoming 
. The from the Department of Commerce and the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 
‘ot th As a result of Federal agencies not doing their logical part, demands are being 
er, Wl made upon us for services beyond the ability of local government to provide. We 

safety, are equipped to serve industry in an advisory capacity only; for example, we 


are not able to provide needed training for personnel within industry. 
and the In addition the consideration of possible evacuation operations, requires a 
wits te much closer coordination with individual industrial defense plans than has been 
ortly be essential heretofore. Industrial policy can be stimulated more readily from 
National and State levels than from the local level because of the nationwide 
defense interlocking of a large portion of our industry. 


We urge congressional support to the necessary steps from the Departments 


d t} of the Federal Government to which responsibilities have been delegated in this 
aer the regard. 


first-aid 2. CONELRAD 


| service “Conelrad” is the official name given the “Plan for CONtrol of ELectro- 

ir, prop- magnetic RADiation” conelrad for short, which is the coined word for the two 
key words in the quotation. It is a system devised by the broadcasting industry, 
Federal Communications Commission, FCDA, and the Air Force working to- 
gether in an attempt to allow commercial broadcasting stations to operate with- 
out becoming direction indicators for a prospective enemy attack. 
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When conelrad goes into operation all stations first sign off the air with a 
standard civil-defense alert announcement. The stations then reduce power to 
10 watts and change their broadcasting frequencies to either 640 or 1240 kilo- 
cycles, then they return to the air as a “cluster” of 3 or more stations. A com- 
mon program is broadcasted, this should be a civil-defense informational pro- 
gram. Each station transmitting the common program remains on the air only 
a few seconds, when another “cluster” station picks it up and carries on where 
the first leaves off, thus skipping haphazardly around the cluster stations. 

As mentioned previously, the conelrad system is intended to allow you to hear 
a continuous radio program without interruption, however, the volume varies 
materially as the program is switched from station to station so that the tests 
held with the system do not “make sense.” 

Our past experience in disaster operations whether natural, fire and flood 
or a war-caused disaster shows that our first crippling losses are telephone land- 
lines and electric power, this being so it leaves us with the only true and tried 
medium of mass communications, namely radio. 

At the very time that this sole means of mass communication is needed 100 
percent to get civil-defense operations and information out to the public it is 
hamstrung by having to reduce power to a minimum—a coverage of about 25 
miles, and then the program is mixed up and confused to an extent that it is un- 
intelligible—even at this distance. Civil-defense information must be issued 
in a clear and intelligent manner, continuously, if civil defense is to operate 
successfully and if we are going to have control] over our people without having 
panie and chaos. 

The need for the conelrad operation did exist during World War II but is 
now obsolete. With the coming of the V-2 bomb at the end of World War II 
the dependence of aircraft on radio for a homing device started on its way out. 
Certainly, the present-day guided missile and tahe proposed intercontinental 
missile are not dependent on being guided to their targets by an enemy com- 
mercial broadcasting station in normal operation. If this were so, these broad- 
cast stations, if off the air, could be replaced by hidden clandestine signal emit- 
ters which will be able to do the same job as an operating broadcast station 
before discovery and elimination. 

I have talked to many broadcasters and radio station people, and although 
many of them have spent thousands of dollars for the installation of special 
equipment in attempting to make conelrad work, I have yet to find one who thinks 
it is needed or who thinks it works satisfactorily. They are all willing to 
sacrifie the equipment and take the loss, if allowed to return to regular operation 

The county has a tape of one of the conelrad broadcasts which is available 
to members of the committee, for listening, in the civil-defense office, if you can 
arrange your schedule. 

It is recommended: 

That your Military Operations Subcommittee support civil defense in remov- 
ing the “shackle of conelrad” from its operation by insisting that the higher 
echelon in the Federal Communications Commission and the Air Force work out 
its elimination. 

8. RADIOLOGICAL 


Late in 1954, at the request of State OCD, a special radiological service was 
established in the county disaster civil defense authority, by action of the board 
of supervisors. Previously, the county had been encouraged to rely on the 
State radiological service for disaster preparedness of this type. The county 
air pollution control district, daily engaged in air sampling and analysis, became 
the radiological arm of county civil defense. 

Two State-owned mobile radiological laboratories have been assigned to the 
county, and as training is completed three or more radiological trailers are ex- 
pected to be assigned and stationed in areas remote from the target zones. 
County fire department and sheriff department vehicles are equipped with ion 
chambers for radiological monitoring, and in addition flood control district and 
air pollution control district vehicles were partially equipped. More than 1,400 
employees have been trained in radiological monitoring by the county’s radiologi- 
cal training school. 

This is perhaps a fair beginning. But radiological protection—and all it 
implies—obviously remains the weakest line in local civil defense. We have been 
conscious of this since the release of the AEC report on the Bikini test—the report 
released just over 1 year ago. 
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with a More radiological service equipment must be made available by FCDA to 


yi to target areas. The State radiological service must be strengthened greatly, and 
kilo- at the same time enough decentralization must be introduced into the target 
A com- area radiological organization to insure prompt operational guidance to all 
al pro- veographic areas, irrespective of any breakdowns in higher level radiological 
ir only evaluation activities that may occur. We feel deeply on this score; we believe 
where in fact that a member of each family must understand radiation dangers and 
= what the individual must do, before there will be any realistic preparedness for 
‘© hear war-caused disaster. 
varies We recommend therefore, that your committee strongly seek from Congress 
e tests added provisions for resources to meet this need. 
1 flood 4. LOS ANGELES COUNTY DISASTER-CIVIL DEFENSE AIR RAID WARNING SYSTEM 
e land- The recently completed air raid warning device system for Los Angeles County 
d tried now consists of 25 gasoline motor driven sirens, that is, fourteen 180-horsepower 
and eleven 25-horsepower sirens. The system is operated by radio control 
led 100 s (SIGALERT) with insurance against power failure, since it is not dependent 
ie it 18 upon electrical current froni commercial sources, nor upon telephone landlines 
out 25 for control. It furnishes countrywide coverage, and also overlapping or partial 
: is un- coverage within 43 of the 48 cities in Los Angeles County. Since the system is not 
issued yet 100 percent effective within the county, civil-defense units having outdoor 
yperate warning installations within this area have been encouraged to become part of 
having the unified warning device system. It is also recognized that activation or 
triggering of the entire system from a single point (such as an Air Force base) 
but is would add tremendously to speed up the warning fan-out and eliminate the possi- 
War II bility of delays and errors in the transmittal of information which is inherent in 
ay out. the present arrangement, when each of the 48 jurisdictions handle the dissemina- 
inental tion manually. 
aia. Operation of the air raid warning system 
1 emit- The civil key point air raid warning center for Los Angeles County is located 
station in the sheriff's department, and is responsible for immediately relaying any air 
raid warning received from the air defense division to the major political sub- 
though divisions and a number of large private organizations. Warnings are received 
special over both (1) multipoint telephone voice net (primary channel) and (2) radio 
thinks (backup channel). The method of instantaneous transmittal to governmental 
ling to agencies and subscribing industries is through “bell and light” telephone installa- 
ration tions, public safety radio, teletype machines, and telephone lines. 
ailable Sheriff's teletype room.—Upon receipt of an alert from the sheriff’s dispatcher, 
‘ou ean teletype room personnel transmits to 59 teletype machines: 19 in sheriff’s sub- 
offices and to all but 6 incorporated cities in Los Angeles County. Those not 
included are: Avalon, Claremont, El Segundo, Lakewood, Glendora, and LaVerne 
remov- The warning message is also sent to the State teletype center in Los Angeles, 
higher which rebroadcasts the message over the State teletype system to all police 
ork out departments in southern California and to the communications center in Sacra- 
mento, 

Upon receipt of the teletype alert warning in the sheriff’s stations, each station 
| coordinator telephones the warning to each disaster service chief or an alternate 
ice was in his district, after which notification each service proceeds with mobilization 
2 board within its own organizaton. 
on the The man deficiency in the procedure for activating local warning devices 
county appears to be that the sounding of a warning is a matter for a central authority, 
became rather than one for local autonomies, that is, the triggering of the warning sys- 

tem should warn all communities in the Los Angeles Basin area simultaneously. 

to the It is a cumbersome, if not fatal, procedure to require verification of warning by 
are ex- each jurisdiction. 
| Zones. It is therefore recommended that: 
rith ion 1. Congress lend its support to secure an acceptance on the part of the Air 
ict and Force and the FCDA of the responsibility for triggering all air raid warning 
in 1,400 devices within each Air Defense Division. 
liologi- 2. Congress support the FCDA by requiring that air-raid warning systems, 


receiving matching funds, be integrated within a single warning system for the 
| all it target area. 
ae Mr. Earn. W hat I believe i 
) report Mr. KARL. We now come to what I believe is the first case that you 


gentlemen have run across in the country where there is a job that 
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has been done, and therefore the first people that come out with a 
job, why, we fall prey to attacks from all sides. 

About 18 months ago it fell to my lot to accept a job that the Los 
Angeles County Disaster-Civil Defense Planning Board tossed in my 
direction, and iL uesepeed it from the board to strike out and see if we 
could make a survey to see if we could determine the feasibility of 
evacuation or dispersal. 

I felt very kindly toward the chairman of that planning board, and 
maybe that is one of the reasons I weakened and accepted the job as 
director of the survey. But anyway, I would like at this time to 
present to you Mr. Don C. McMillan, the city manager of Pasadena 
and chairman of the county and cities civil defense planning board. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. We are glad to have you before us, Mr. McMillan. 

Mr. McMittan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DON C. McMILLAN, CITY MANAGER, PASA. 
DENA, CALIF., AND CHAIRMAN, LOS ANGELES COUNTY AND 
CITIES CIVIL DEFENSE PLANNING BOARD 


Mr. McMriuan. I appreciate your very wonderful attitude for 
listening to all of this. I have noted with a great deal of care that 
you have never even taken one wink, and I was amazed at that. 

We have heard a lot about the disagreement in Los Angeles County 
in this area. I think quite the contrary is true, and I want to point 
out to you some of the reasons why I believe it is so. 

In 1948-49, we were starting on civil defense. We were getting 
many directives from various areas, both the city and the county, and 
we in smaller cities had a great deal of difficulty in trying to cooperate, 
in what to follow and how to follow. 

So we felt it would be a good idea if we could get together and have 
a board representative of all units of government in this area and 
see if we could interpret these and in turn pass them on to various 
jurisdictions for their own action. 

So after many negotiations, the board was finally set up in Los 
Angeles City consisting of 3 members to be appointed by the city of 
Los Angeles, 3 members to be appointed by Los Angeles County, and 
3 members to be appointed by the president of the California Cities, 
the Los Angeles Gruni Division, which embraces all of the other 
incorporated cities in the area, and that was set up as a board for the 
planning of civil defense. 

Since that time we have brought out many, many cooperative plans. 
All of the people that you have had testify here, Dr. Schade and all 
the various ones, have been members and have been somewhere along 
the line advisory to our group. 

Now, the one big operation, and where we are differing and where 
you are seeing quite a difference, came up when Governor Peterson 
came to Los Angeles and from the platform announced that we should 
either evacuate or die. 

That is the first that we heard of it. It was quite a surprise to 
all of us, coming as it did in such a startling fashion, and a lot of 
us knowing our territory, and you folks knowing it as well as we, 
felt that it was very highly improbable that it oonha possible be done. 
But we felt that it should be surveyed. 
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t with a Just to say that you cannot do a thing without complete knowledge 
of whether it can or cannot be done is one thing, but to find the facts 
the Los to have something to base it on is another. 
din my So in getting together, we decided that we thought that the thing 
see if we J to do was to start a survey, and we made an estimate of what the 
bility of survey would cost us. We in turn went to the board of supervisors 
and got an appropriation for that survey. We went to the city of 
ard, and Los Angeles—or we did not go to them, but they volunteered to 
@ job as quarter us, and the basionary survey quarters were established on the 
time to i city of Los Angeles property, to be maintained by the city of Los 
asadena HE \nceles. 
board. ow, the rest of the city in this area furnished the typewriters, 
eMillan. the desks, and all of that sort of thing. So it was a cooperative 
program. 
Now, all of our programs have been very uniform and very close 
8, PASA. and very well knit togther, until we brought out the so-called interim 
ry AND @ plan. 

Frankly, I do not think we should have called it an interim plan. 
It is a proposed—it is a compilation of all facts and data that we 
tude for have gathered, but with the advent of the Stanford Research coming 
‘are that in to finish it; it was gotten out in the form that we have it at the 

present time. 


3 County Now, instead of being a quarrel, let me point out to your committee, 

to point there is not a quarrel. This has been submitted to each of the juris- 
dictions of Los Angeles County. Each of the cities have gotten 

. gettin copies of this. The county government itself has a copy of this, and 

nty, an it is before this board for a recommendation to the various jurisdic- 

operate, tions whether it should or should not be adopted or whether it should 
be changed. 

und have The difference of opinion that is in this is very small in a way, 


rea and but very great in another. Now, this points one thing to me, and 
) various [i one of the questions that you asked, and one I was very glad and 
happy to hear you make some comment on. You said that you felt 


> in Los that the Federal Government should take some definite action in these 
e city of things. I think we who read the Constitution of the United States, 
nty, and “Provide for the common defense,” believe that that is a duty of the 
a Cities, i Federal Government. The degree of providing that defense remains 
he other § to your committee to decide. 
1 for the ut believe me there is one thing that they must do: They must 
by uniform method tell us what are the effects of these new weapons, 
ve plans. what can we expect, what should we do, because they are the only 


> and all ones that know it. 


re along We have to glean our information from this source, from that 
source, and to go along in that fashion. 
1d where Now, frankly, as I sat here and listened to the testimony, our board, 


Peterson i the board that I have the privilege of, may I say, the unfavorable 

re should i opportunity of serving on at times, because we do have these two 
giants clashing—we have not adopted any policy today that has been 

rprise to J conflicting with any of the recommendations that I have heard poured 

a lot of §& forth from this microphone. 

ll as we, May I say to you that the policy that our board has recommended 

be done. fF ®t the present time is, if the warning sounds, to duck until a proper 
plan can be evaluated that we can recommend can be carried out. 


CC 
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You heard Chief Hohmann who has also been a representative of 
our board and has furnished a great deal of the traffic survey, with 
the other wonderful traffic engineers we have had, you heard Chief 
Hohmann say that on a given day the highway was blocked from San 
Diego to Santa Barbara. 

We know some of these things, that that does happen. It has 
been of concern to us that we know that when those things do happen. 
We know in this big traffic movement in Los Angeles which starts 
when we have our parade in Pasadena, the months of preparation, 
the number of officers we have at the corners, the watching of the 
traffic from the air to see whether it is getting too heavy on one side 
or another, and blocked. And we as a board have recommended, until 
we have a movement that we can justify and we can go by, that the 
hazards are too great to risk until we have something set up definitely. 

Now, as to that, I think that is about all I want to testify to, except 
to one other thing, Mr. Chairman. 

We have wonderful people in this county. We have had them from 
the top echelon down to the lower city and county governments. They 
have all done their job. In the small cities they have done an out- 
standing job, the people that are working. I have never known a 
more sincere and honest group of people. They are working. They 
are working very hard. 

There are certain problems on financing that the bigger cities do 
not have, certain things that they have to put up the money and the 
money has to come back within a fiscal year or they cannot expend it, 
that it makes a hardship for them to get equipment. There are various 
things like that that could be ironed out and should be ironed out, and 
I will say the Federal Government through their grants to the States 
has done that, but the State has been rather slow in getting it down 
to us, 

There are a lot of things in that nature which are small. 

But the one thing that I want to emphasize to you: We are together 
in Los Angeles County except for this one thing, and that plan has 
not been adopted as yet, and we feel that that, too, will be resolved 
before we get through. 

I think that if you have an opportunity—and I know the time is 
late—but I think that you should see what is in this survey. I know 
you will go into it, and I think you will find that there are a lot of 
very fine things that are in this survey. 

I just again want to tell you that I do appreciate the opportunity 
of having the pleasure of just saying this to you about the cooperation 
in this county. 

Again I want to say to you one other thing. I knew you did not 
mean it disparagingly, but you remarked that the civil-defense dli- 
rectors were in convention when the yellow alert was sounded and it 
was not sounded. 

May I correct you on that? 

Mr. Hotrrrerp. Surely. 

Mr. McMuuan. The exact thing is that the board that I had the 
privilege of being the chairman of, had recommended that until we 
knew what we could do on a yellow alert, we would warn all the key 
people and not sound the yellow alert but sound the red alert, which 
meant, “Get going and do something.” And so there was only one 
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in Los Angeles County that did not follow the recommendation of 
the board. 

Believe me, they were on the job. I was notified immediately, and 
all of the others in my city of Pasadena were notified, and we knew 
what was taking place, and we feel that the calculated risk, even 
taken at that particular point, served a good point, because nothing 
happened and we were very fortunate and lucky. 

But they were not at a convention, Mr. Chairman. There was not 
any misunderstanding along the line on it, and I just want to correct 
that, that if there is any shooting, it should be at our board for making 
such a recommendation. 

I do appreciate the opportunity of being here. 

Mr. Horirtevp. I would like to say in regard to that latter point 
that information was given to our committee in Washington that 
there was a county meeting at that time, and the representatives from 
the different cities were absent from their particular cities at this meet- 
ing downtown. And if that was not true, of course, we are glad to 
have the record corrected, and I really meant nothing disparaging. 

As I said in my opening statement, we did not come here to harass 
any individual or to take sides in any difference of opinion that might 
exist. We came here to learn, and we have learned a great deal since 
we have been here. We hope that we have conducted these hearings 
in an objective way and have shown courtesy to every witness that 
has so kindly consented to come before us. 

All of our witnesses who have responded to our invitation have come 
voluntarily. There have been no subpenas served, as you know, 
and we are grateful for all of the testimony, which will be weighed 
carefully in the writing of our report. 

I would like to say further that under the 1950 Civil Defense Act, 
the responsibility for planning was put on the local cities and the 
counties and the States. Now, I did not agree with that at that time, 
but it was a matter of law, and you people who have been working 
under that law I am sure have been doing the best that you could, and 
regardless of whether some of the things that you have done turn out 
wrong or right, the fact that you made the effort is of much more 
credit to you than if no effort at all had been made. And if some of 
the planning does turn out to be such that you will want to adjust 
it, Congress passes laws that have to be amended all the time. We 
have to change our laws, too. 

I might even go so far as to say, we make mistakes in passing 
legislation sometimes, and a few years later we have to come back 
and 5 that legislation. 

So there is no attempt on our part to criticize any of the local people. 
We recognize what a tremendous job you have to do and we just hope 
that this committee’s visit will be of benefit to you, and I am sure it 
will be of benefit to us in writing our report. 

Mr. McMiruan. Thank you very kindly. I did not want to let you 
go away with the idea that there was this great division in this county. 
There is a division over the one point that is now before us, to try to 
make a settlement and recommendation on. 

Again I say to you—and this gives me hope—when the Congress 
of the United States has a committee such as yours out investigating 
and doing these things, and knowing that it is such a fine committee, 
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we have hopes that something, some legislation, will come out and 
recognition will be given to these things. 

We do not want to be written off as a population. We feel that 
we are a part of the defense of this country as individuals, and not in 
the military service, as anyone else. We do not want to be written 
off, and we are very happy to have a congressional committee out here 
checking it and looking into it. We are very grateful, because we 
think maybe something will happen. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. McMuuan. Now, i would like—I know the time is late—but 
on this survey, as I say, it is a joint effort. The city of Los goes 
has taken part in it as much as the county of Los Angeles and all of 
the other ibaanpeneted cities in this county. 

The proposal has not been adopted by the group. It is being put 
out to each individual city for correction and for changes, and then 
a meeting will be held and we will either recommend its adoption or 
we will not recommend its adoption. I personally think that it is a 
wonderful compilation of data that could possibly be gathered; and 
one of the best that has been gathered locally on any basis that I 
have seen. 

I think it is something that really should bring a comment of 
admiration for getting it out in the local basin. And I would like, 
if we could, just to have the one who actually did the fieldwork on 
this, Mr. Yale Hurt, if it is possible, and if the committee does want 
to take the time, to have him comment on it. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Our time is yours, sir. I am committed to be here 
until 7 o’clock if you want to proceed. 

Mr. McMuan. That is very nice of you. But frankly, I would 
like to have dinner a little bit before 7, myself. 

Mr. Earut. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houirtevp. Yes, Mr. Earl. 

Mr. Earu. If you will defer for a minute before we call Mr. Hurt, 
T would like to come back and make a couple of preliminary state- 
ments before he takes the stand on the interim dispersal plan or the 
interim survival plan. 

I have before me a reprint of an article appearing in the Air Force 
magazine of February 1955, and this is a pretty good lead-in article 
for the term “evacuation,” and the use we made of the term in con- 
nection with our survey. It also brings up the point, and we will 
bring it to the committee for the record, of a statement of a man from 
one of the other services in connection with the ability of missiles to 
hit their targets. 

The title of this article is, “Evacuation—the Wall of a Modern 
City,” by Brig. Gen. Dale O. Smith, United States Air Force: 


We think we can cross the evacuation bridge when we get to it. But we 
can’t. This is a bridge we must build. It will take time, much time and prac- 
tice and expense. But otherwise, when the time comes, there will be no bridge 
to cross. We'll be trapped. 

Cities like New York and Los Angeles present logistical problems (of evacua- 
tion) which would stagger the imagination of a Von Schlieffen. 

Enemy bombers, if detected shortly after penetrating the North American 
Continent, would be over targets in something like 4 hours. 

The defeatist flatly asserts that rapid evacuation is impossible. He refused 
to consider the problem serious enough to find a way to solve it. He will ob- 
struct and drag his feet until it is too late. 
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ut and The age of air power has all but eliminated the value of city fortifications. 

The air above is too vast to provide any effective static defense. Moreover, 

1 th the age of air power has brought potential war to all those cities which here- 

el t at tofore were protected by great natural barriers, such as oceans and arctic wastes. 
| not in The wall of a modern city is its ability for rapid evacuation. 


written Probably the most uninformed of all arguments against evacuation is that the 

ut here bomb may miss and people would be better off if they stayed put. In the first 

use we place, a blind baboon could hit a given city with modern bombing equipment. 
A gross error, through equipment failure or damage caused by our air defense, 
is a remote possibility, but certainly nothing upon which we can plan. 


te—but With that reading, I would like to place that statement into the rec- 


A ngeles ord along with the rest of our report. ie 
dallot Ey Now, as Mr. McMillan has stated to you, the interim plan survey 
was made at the request of and in behalf of all the political jurisdic- 
ing put tions within the county. Also, he indicated that we did not have a 
nd then complete operational plan, but that this report sets forth a master 
ption or plan, similar to a master highway plan. It remains to be beefed up 
t it is a or implemented by the disaster-civil defense services to make it oper- 
ed; and ational in the same manner that the highway plan must be financed, 
; that I designed, engineered, and constructed before it becomes a highway 
system. 
ment. of There was need for this study determined by the board based upon 
uld like, the fact that there is a total of 4,500,000 people residing in the central 
work on || 2Yea of this county in a strip 40 miles wide from the mountains to the 
yes want [P_ Sea, in other words, down through here, a 20-mile radius on either side 
of this line from the mountains to the sea. Those are the people that 
. be here we in local government or local jurisdictions have responsibility for. 
If we were to have total destruction, there is no room left for plan- 
I would — ning or fora planned program. However, using what we understand 


as being the most economically built and handled weapons for its 
destructibility ; namely, the 20-megaton hydrogen bomb, we find that 
the area of devastation created by onely 2 of these weapons covers 


ir. Hurt, the 40-mile-wide area of concentration of population, industry, and 
ry state military. i 
n or the That again, as I say, is a local government responsibility. 

This is something that gives us a periphery on which planning may 
ir Force begin, near enough to total destruction to provide an ultimate plan 
n article which can be delimited and made operable for devastation of a lesser 
a in con- degree. 
we will _ The organization which I headed as the director of the survey went 
nan from into those road requirements and road potentials that we had in the 
‘issiles to JF) rea, taking into consideration the movement time, and we also were 

very cognizant of the fact that we had very little weapons informa- 


- Modern tion or data until the AEC release in 1954—55. 
e: _As I said before, we have been dependent upon the FCDA assump- 
tions. 
' ioiieer The national policy, issued by the National Security Council, is the 
. no bridge removal of the population from urban areas as the only practical de- 
fense against the H-bomb. 
Governor Knight, in the San Francisco Examiner for Friday, May 
American JJ) ~°, appearing before your committee in that city, was quoted as say- 
ing that California is going to hold its strategy a mass evacuation of 
os } ge the population in the event of nuclear attack— 


of evacua- 


until someone can tell me any other method for the survival of most people. 
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Evacuation, if we are to have such a plan, or if used in conjunction 
with shelters, must have affirmative answers to three tough questions, 
' namely, warning, movement, and support. A negative answer to any 

one or a combination of these will wh a evacuation unfeasible. 

Now, I would like to introduce the assistant director of the basin 
area survey, Mr. T. Yale Hurt, to tell you how we found those answers. 

Mr. Hurt. 

Mr. Hotirtevp. Mr. Hurt, we are glad to have your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF T. YALE HURT, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, LOS ANGELES 
BASIN AREA SURVEY 


Mr. Hurt. Mr. Chairman, honorable members of the committee, the 
staff of the basin area survey entered this picture at the time that the 
planning board decided it was necessary, and secured funds to finance 
the necessary positions and the quarters arrangements from the city 
of Los Angeles. 

In our initial briefing by the director, my boss over here, Mr. Earl, 
he gave us two instructions: We were professional research people and 
we were told to go out and find facts; secondly, we were told to be ob- 
jective and analytical and let the chips fall where they may. 

In other words, there were no axes to be ground. 

What I have to say is to be right down that line, gentlemen. 

When we started in September of 1954 upon this survey, there were 
three phases. 

The first was the question of feasibility—was it feasible to study or to 
attempt an evacuation; second, what were the limiting factors that 
might apply to an evacuation; and third, to develop the best possible 
plan if evacuation was found feasible. 

Mr. Hotarretp. At that point, may I ask you if you did find it feasi- 
ble, and if your plan then was built upon that assumption? 

Mr. Hurt. Mr. Chairman, I will cover that in just a second. It has 
got complications, and if you will bear with me, I will have the answer 
in just a second. 

fr. Houtrrevp. All right. 
Mr. Horr. In January of 1955, the planning board itself, a nine- 
member board, voted instructions to the basin area survey to revise 
their planning procedures and to proceed with the development of a 
plan. This was due to two reasons. The first and foremost was that 
information had become available to the planning board at that time, 
and for the first time, that the power of, the weapons was such that 
: evacuation or removal was probably the best thing, and that it was 
recommended by the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

In the April 1956 issue of News Features from Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration, I would like to give you a thumbnail sketch 
which covers what the members of the planning board were told : 

The hydrogen bomb which was touched off * * * in November 1952 dug a crater 
17 stories deep and obliterated an entire island. That is why target cities must 
he evacuated * * * 

Mr. Hotrrretp. Who was that that said that, sir? 

Mr. Horr. That was in a News Featurette issued by the Civil De 
fense Administration out of Battle Creek. It is the April 1956 issue. 
And for your reference it is volume II, No. 4. 
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anction The other reason for the change in the emphasis of the surve 
estions, at that time resulted from the fact that all of our studies to date indi- 
to any cated that evacuation was feasible. It might not be entirely satis- 
‘ factory. I might be only successful in degree, but there was no good 

e basin reason why it could not perform successfully within reasonable 
REWers. bounds. 

Mr. Houirietp. Now, let me ask you at that point, you base that 
ny: upon the study which you made, I sup ose ¢ 

Mr. Hurr. I beg your pardon, sir? I did not quite hear that. 
IGELES B} Mr. Horsrxp. You base that statement on the study which you 


made ? 
Mr. Hurr. That was based upon the studies that we had made to 


tee, the that time of traffic resources, highway resources, support capabilities 


hat the of <a communities, the possibilities of oe and the pos- 
finance sibilities of increased warning, and the ability indicated by the various 
the city services to be able physically to perform the necessary operation, yes, 


sir. 


r. Karl. Mr. Horirretp. And who helped you in that survey ? 
yple and Mr. Hurt. This survey was carried on by a staff of per ge re- 
o be ob- search men. We had approximately 11 people on the staff during 


the first year of which I would say 5 were the professional level—— 
Mr. Hotrrre.p. Now, what type of professional level were those 


. eople 

bre ‘were Mr. Hurt. They had many years of research experience, practically 
every one of them. Some of them had been in the Civil Defense field ; 

dy or to most of it had been in outlying fields. My own 

ors that Mr. Houirrecp. Had any of them had the experience that Chief 

possible Hohmann has had in directing traffic in the city of Los Angeles? 

: Mr. Hurt. Certainly not. We were not a staff of specialists. We 

it feasi- were a staff of generalists, and we went to people like Chief Hohmann, 
to Police Chief Morris of Pasadena, to the California Highway Patrol, 

It has and to the various other people in seeking the opinions and getting 


B answer a cross section of opinion upon which to base our own thoughts and 
recommendations. 

Mr. Houirreip. And did these people approve of your findings that 
the 5 million people in Los Angeles County could be evacuated ? 

Mr. Horr. Sir, I don’t think that any group has agreed to the find- 


, & nine- 
to revise 


lent - : ings of anything. I would say that the majority of them agreed with 
was tha it. 

hat time, Mr. Hotrrrerp. Let us start out and say, did you get approval from 
uch that the California Highway Patrol that this mass of population could be 
ut at was evacuated within, let us just say, 6 hours? 


Bit Mr. Hurt. Not at that particular date. 
Divil De- _ Mr. Hoxirterp. Did you get approval of the Director of Traffic 
il sketch in Los Angeles that that could be done? 


old: Mr. Hurr. I did not understand your question. 
ug a crater Mr. Horirteip. Did you get the approval of the Deputy Chief of 
ities must Police Hohmann that such evacuation could be accomplished suc- 
cessfully ? 
Mr. Hurr. Definitely not. 
Civil De- Mr. Houtrrep. From whom did you get approval that it could 


956 issue. be done, from people who had had experience in moving traffic over 
our “ow in rush periods, such as the New Year’s Day parade, and 
other heavy traffic days. 
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Mr. Hurt. These questions which you pose are difficult to answer 

in positives, because the answers came to us in relatives. 

puty Chief Hohmann made the statement that with the terrific 
movement of traffic, it probably would require a great length of time 
to move the people out. That was his answer in essence, sir, not 
literally. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Mr. Roback? 

Mr. Ropack. Have you finished your answer? 

Mr. Horr. No, I have not. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. The answer to that question he means. 

Mr. Hurr. No, I had not. 

Mr. Rosack. Continue. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Proceed. 

Mr. Hvurr. Further, at that time, we had no concrete problem on a 
proposed routing system which we could submit to these people for 
them to determine the problems of law enforcement, nor the capa- 
bilities of their being able to perform this opperation. They asked 
us to define our problem to them, and they they would take the problem 
and they would work upon it. 

The large plan which is directly behind you was one of the first 
things that we were able to develop that had material classification 
within the questions that they desired to raise. 

Now, joo tave had the finest cooperation from Chief Hohmann, and 
anything that I say is not to be considered as critical of him. We have 
had the finest cooperation from the police chiefs of every jurisdiction 
and from the county sheriff’s department. 

This map that you see to the right of the large one, marking disper- 
sal routes, we are furnishing currently and they are not reproduced, 
50 copies of the California State Highway Patrol, because they think 
it is the best traffic-flow pattern, to quote their statement, that they 
have seen in years. 

Mr. Hottrreip. The question is not whether it is a good traffic-flow 
pattern or not. The question is whether you can move that many 
people over the routes that you have when you take into consideration 
downwind radioactivity and the time of warning which has been testi- 
fied to that you will have? 

Mr. Hurt. Mr. Chairman, our proposed evacuation movement would 
be entirely preattack. After the attack, or when the red signal sounds, 
may I refer to you the interim survival plan. It is in the second 
adendum, after the second red card, and it says in here, “upon a red 
alert, either with or without a period of warning, everyone should seek 
the best shelter immediately available.” 

If the evacuation movement is not completed at the time of the red 
alert, we recommend that they take the best shelter that is at hand, 
that they stay in it until the attack is over, and it appears reasonably 
safe to proceed under the best information that they have available. 

If they are in an automobile, there is no reason why they cannot lis- 
ten to their car radios and determine the period at which it would be 
safe to proceed. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Are you under the illusion, or the belief, maybe | 
should say, that to be in an automobile will protect you from radio- 
activity ? 

Mr. Horr. I am not under any illustion on it. I realize that the 
degree of protection is not great. But if you will look into the matter, 
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answer you will find that expert opinion says that there will be some reduc- 
© tion by being inside a motor vehicle. 

terrific Mr. Houtrtetp. There will be some reduction if you hold a news- 

of time paper over your head. — 

sir, not Mr. Hurt. That is right, sir. 


Mr. Hourrrecp. Any type of cover will reduce the radioactivity. 
But when you are talking in terms of a density of anything over 500 
roentgens, of course, the reductions are so infinitesimal that you can- 
not depend upon it as giving res safety. 

Mr. Horr. Mr. Chairman, that is exactly the reason why we rec- 
ommend that everybody possible be evacuated. 

Mr. Hourrtep. All right. 

Now, when you evacuate them, is there any area around the city 


em On a of Los Angeles, let us say, assuming you get them out 50 miles—is 
ople for there any area that contains shelter, buildings, or any other shelter, 
le Capa- that could protect that mass of people from radio active fallout? 

yy asked Mr. Hurr. There are a large number of buldings. I would cer- 


problem tainly be speaking without proper authority to say that there are 
enough buildings or enough places to accommodate the full popula- 


the first J} tion in any one given area. 
ification BH} Mr. Howmrerp. Of course, when you move that many people out 
into these relatively sparsely settled towns, even though they be towns 
unn, and of 50,000 or 60,000, you just do not have the shelter. Anyone knows 
We have that. 
isdiction Mr. Hurt. Chairman Holifield, we have in the book here a break- 
) down under appendix C of an analysis made as realistically as it 
x disper- was possible to make it, with the cooperation of the Los Angeles 
roduced, County Road Department, with the regional planning commission on 
ey think where people are located, and from that analysis and the routes that 


hat they are available for people to move, our findings indicate that there would 

be sufficient distribution of the people over the various routes that are 
affic-flow available that housing, or garages, that type of shelter, would be 
at many available to them. 


ideration _ Mr. Hoxirretp. I have read every word of this survey, it might 
een testi- interest you to know, and studied it very carefully. 
Mr. Hurt. You are one of few, sir. 

nt would Mr. Houtrietp. So I am not speaking, sir, about something that I 
| sounds, have just seen. 
e second Mr. Hurt. Do you remember the particular table to which I have 
yon a red reference ? 
ould seek Mr. Houirtep. I do not remember it ‘offhand, but I have undoubt- 

edly read it. 
»f the red Mr. Horr. It is the summary of sector populations within 20-mile 
at hand, §§ dispersal area, Los Angeles Basin. 
sasonably Mr. Houtrrevp. If you make the statement that there is enough 
ailable. shelter for even 2 million people in the surrounding country, and if 
annot lis: J you believe that, I will accept that as your belief. 


would be Mr. Horr. I believe that there is that much available, sir. I believe 
that on the routing pattern that we have developed, there would be 
, maybe | RF adequate shelter for people on each route. 


pm radio- Now, that is a personal opinion based upon my studies, and I would 
certainly want to—— 

> that the 

he matter, 
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Mr. Houtrierp. I said I would accept it as your opinion. I did not 
necessarily say that I thought you were right. 

Mr. Hort. Thank you. 

Did you have a question, sir? 

Mr: Rosack. Mr. Hurt, you appreciate, and you have heard, the 
testimony of the Navy Radiological Laboratory representatives, that 
this is a problem of unusual complexity, and that the state of the 
information in some cases is not altogether assembled. Do you realize 
that ? 

Mr. Horr. I realize that those gentlemen are very expert and | 
enjoyed their testimony very much. 

Mr. Rosack. Now, is it not a fact that when you made this study, 
you were basing it upon the best information that your people could 
obtain ? 

Mr. Horr. Without exception, the data in this book was based 
upon the best information we could possibly obtain. 

Mr. Roracx. And if it proved that the information was unreliable 
or the assumptions were invalid, or the technical information was 
faulty in some respects, then the study should be revised ? 

Mr. Horr. I think that the best answer to that is based on our 
original three points of study. The county and cities planning board, 
on the basin area survey itself—its own director did not say to adhere 
to National or State policy, but to conduct an objective survey in 
search of the facts. 

Mr. Ropack. You have no pride of authorship, or you hold no spe- 
cial brief for this study if another study proves to be better, do you! 

Mr. Hort. Sir, we hold no pride of authorship for this book at all. 

Mr. Rogack. And—— 

Mr. Hort. May I interrupt you? 

Mr. Ropack. Of course. 

Mr. Hurt. I would like to quote my boss on that. He says if any- 
body can come up with anything better in any part of it, we will be 
happy to adopt it. 

That is Mr, Earl’s statement. 

Mr. Rorack. Therefore, to the extent that the assumptions are 
shown to be invalid, or the technical information faulty, you would 
be prepared without any reservations to discard this study or any 
part of it if this were proved to be faulty ? 

Mr. Hurt. I think that we should make one reservation in there, 
and I am sure Mr. Earl would concur in this, that by finding some 
detail which is invalid or superseded, we do not compromise the 
overall plan. 

Mr. Ronack. Suppose the FCDA—— 

Mr. Hurt. However, within that limitation, we would certainly 
revise immediately anything that would be invalid or erroneous. 

Mr. Rosack. Are you aware that the FCDA is now beginning to 
contemplate a reversal on their concept of evacuation ? 

Mr. Hurt. Within limitations, yes. I don’t think, though, that 
you can get too serious about that, when this article that I quoted 
you was released in April of 1956 and came on my desk a couple of 
weeks ago. 

Mr. Hotrrretp. We have something a little later. We have Mr. 
Peterson’s testimony before this committee last week, in the month of 
May. 
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did not Mr. Hurt. I would not be too surprised to see that happen, for one 
reason, and that is possibly the FCDA is beginning to anticipate the 
effect of the intercontinental ballistics missile. 

Now, goriomen, there is one—— 


urd, the Mr. Hottrrevp. I wonder if they are beginning also to anticipate 
es, that BM} the no-warning attack by submarines? 
» of the It might interest you to know that Mr. Peterson testified that that 
1 realize was one of the things that he is now beginning to think about. 

Mr. Hurt. That may be very true. I am not responsible for that. 
t and | Mr. Hoxirrecp. Of course, that is in existence at this time. You do 


not have to wait 5 to 7 years for that. 
s study, & Mr. Hurt. That is right. 
le could However, may I enlarge upon that particular question a little? 
Mr. Houirtevp. Yes, sir. 
is based Mr. Hurt. And I quote from the interim survival plan, page 6: 
. Planning of the Los Angeles Basin area survey has been based on meeting an 
nreliable enemy threat of simultaneous mass bombing of numerous critical target areas 


ion was of this country, including Los Angeles. 
I will leave the quote a minute. 


| on our We also anticipate, of course, that there would be attacks upon 
g board, cities in foreign countries or bases concurrently. [Continuing:] 


o adhere There has been considerable criticism of both national and local civil-defense 


urvey in planning on the basis that attack of coastal cities might come without warning. 

This is a distinct possibility, but it could represent only a bee-sting compared to 
1 no spe- the type of attack against which this survey is attempting to develop an effective 
do you! defense. 


ok at all B= Mr. Horirrerp. Now, where do you base your judgment upon the 
fact that a nuclear missile from a submarine would be a bee-sting? 
What information do you have to make you think that that would 
be a bee-sting ? 
s if any- Mr. Hort. To the locality that it struck, it would never be a bee- 
e will be sting. It would mean possible total destruction and perhaps death 
of everybody that was in that community. 
Mr. Houtrrevp. And would there be any idea in your mind that 
tions are there would only be one of them ? 
ou would Mr. Hurt. Do you mean in only one city? 
y or any Mr. Hotrrretp. Only one bee-sting. There might be several. 
Mr. Hurt. Oh, there could be several. We would anticipate several 
in there, Hy at a minimum. 
ling some I think I covered that a little bit 
ymmise the & Mr. Horrrecp. And do you know how much destruction the 280- 
millimeter atomic artillery shell does? Do you know the amount of 
destruction that that causes? 


certainly Mr. Hurr. How far can they throw one of those off a submarine? 

\e0us. Can they throw one to Chicago? 

‘inning to Mr. Hoxirrevp. Not to Chicago, of course. No one is talking about 
Chicago. We are talking about coastal cities, submarines. We are 

ugh, that not talking about submarines shooting into Omaha, Nebr. 


T quoted Mr. Hurr. Sir, if you will let me continue, I think you will get 
couple of the scope of my thought. I do not think you have it yet. 
» Mr. Howmet. Proceed. 
have Mr. Mr. Horr (reading) : 
» month of 
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Sneak harassing attacks may be launched against any community or commu. 
nities along either seacoast of the United States. However, logistic necessarily 
restrict a potential enemy from anything approaching a knockout blow to the 
Nation’s economy by such an action. 

Mr. Rozack. You are making assumptions about the enemy’s inten- 
tions, are you not? 

Mr. Horr. I am making assumptions upon which this plan is based, 
not upon any enemy’s intentions. I am making simply one assump- 
tion, that this plan was devised to protect against such an attack as 
that I am enumerating. 

Mr. Rogsack. That is right. Now, the kind of assumption that you 
make about the enemy attack makes a difference as to what kind of 
plan you might come up with. 

For example, this assumption contemplates the theory of evacua- 
tion, does it not ? 

Mr. Hurt. May I just say that if we were thinking in terms of a 
single attack against the city of Los Angeles, then I would consider 
it a great, a very much greater, hazard that we would receive attack 
without warning. 

Mr. Rosack. Given the state of 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Just a minute on that point. 

If you were not thinking about an attack upon the county of Los 
Angeles, what were you hired to do inmaking a plan ? 

Mr. Horr. You.did not understand me, sir. hat I said, or meant 
to say, was that I was not thinking in terms of an attack against Los 
Angeles only. I was thinking of a blanket type attack that would 
be directed against the Nation’s economy. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. But I am calling to your attention this plan from 
which you are quoting, which is based on a survey for the county of 
Los Angeles, and a study, I suppose, to prepare a plan to save the 
people of Los Angeles, and within that study there is the possibility 
of submarine attack without warning, as well as air attack without 
warning. 

Mr. Horr. And again, sir, if that type of attack should be the one 
that came, I would again refer you to page XI of the second addendum 
which says— 
upon a red alert either with or without a period of warning, everyone should seek 
the best shelter immediately available. 

I have no argument with the fact that Los Angeles can be struck 
with 10 minutes’ warning, or with no warning at all from a submarine. 
There is certainly no argument against that. The only thing is that 
the scope of attack for which we are attempting to prepare was one 
aimed at the Nation’s economy, and under that basis, we defined our 

rogram. 

: r. Hoxirietp. In other words, if we are going to have an attack 
without warning, you would not advocate an attempted evacuation! 

Mr. Hort. Sir, I think it would be utterly impossible, because it 
takes time to move; it takes a little time to move any. And if you 
haev an attack without warning, then that rules evacuation out the 
first thing. 

Mr. Hoxtrtevo. And if that be the case, what would happen to the 
people of Los Angeles County ? 
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or commu = Mr. Hurr. They would suffer from that attack just like they would 
pocapparily suffer from any attack that might be launched against them without 
‘oie warning. It would probably be a maelstrom of blood, and that is 
about the only answer that you can give, if we are hit without paren, 

e 


y’s inten- Mr. Honirtecp. And in a case like that, would you prefer the peop 
. of Los Angeles County to have the house type of shelter which they 
1s based, now have, or would you prefer that they should be given a chance 
emp for survival in a better type of shelter ? 
attack as Mr. Hurr. Congressman, shelters of the mass type offer essentially 
the same problem as evacuation. You cannot build one on every street 
| that you corner. It would become a financing problem that is beyond the limi- 
t kind of tations of every community. 
Consequently, if you go to a mass-type shelter, it would necessarily 
f evacua- BY pequire a movement of people into those areas. 


We would not do away with the traffic problem. We would simply 
erms of a change it. 
| consider As far as the backyard shelter is concerned, it serves a very effective 
ive attack purpose if it happens to be far enough away from the blast range and 
it is underground and properly ventilated and properly equipped with 
supplies so that people can stay down there until the radiation thaws 
out. 
ty of Laos But the great problem so far as the manpower in southern California 
is concerned, is that 90 percent of us work across town, and consequent- 
or meant ly to reach the home shelter they would have a more complex problem 
na 


rainst Los than they would to turn around and go in the direction where safety 
rat would was closest. 

Mr. Horirtetp. Of course, all of those are asumptions on your part. 
plan from FB} You are making statements which are based, I suppose, on scientific 


county of knowledge of the development of shelter by large corporations such as 
> save the the American Marchine & Foundry Co., and the Ammann & Whitney 
possibility who made the shelters in Las Vegas, Nev., which withstood both blust 
k without and lethal radiation, and thermal units, and the shelters that have 
been made by the AEC? You have full knowledge of all those shelters, 
be the one I suppose, to back up your statement ? 
addendum Mr. Hurr. Sir, we have studied shelters. Some of those sound like 
rather current researching, and as much, there may be some of them 
should seek that have not yet come to our attention. Anything that has had public- 
ity over a period of time, we have attempted to study. 


be struck Mr. Houtrreip. Now, I have before me a press release dated May 
submarine. 31, apparently by Mr. Earl. ; 
ing is that Mr. Earl, you have testified before this committee previously and 
was One you have asked to change your testimony and the chairman has granted 
lefined our you that request. I would like to know if you would like to have this 
press release of yours entered into the record without change? 

an attack Mr. Fart. Yes, sir. _ 
vacuation! Mr. Hortrrerp. All right. I would like to read the first two para- 
because it graphs of it: 
nd if you “Magnificent mausoleums” was the label tagged on proposed civil-defense 
on out the mass shelters today when Howard Earl, director of the Los Angeles County Dis- 


aster-Civil Defense Autherity spoke before the Military Operations Subcommit- 
tee of the United States House of Representatives. 

pen to the Earl, who is also executive officer of the Los Angeles County and State Civil 
Defense Planning Board and the director of the basin area survey, dismissed as 
“childish” the proposal that the Federal Government spend $500 million or more 
to provide mass shelters for Los Angeles residents. 
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Then there is more that follows. 

Now, you would like to stand upon that statement, would you? 

Mr. Fart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho.trtetp. You consider that any proposal to build a shelter 
is childish, and that they would be magnificent mausoleums, and that 
there would be craters 200 feet deep and 5 miles arcoss, and that it 
would cause total destruction for 11 miles in any direction? You want 
to stand upon those statements, do you? 

Mr. Earu. Yes, sir; because that was the statement that I had 
reference to if the bomb is located within an area of a total destruc. 
tion of 11 miles. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. And that has reference to 11-mile destruction to 
people who are in shelters or above ground, in your mind, does it! 

Mr. Earu. Yes. 

What was the statement? I did not quite understand it. 

Mr. Houtrietp, The question was, Do you think that refers to people 
in shelter as well as people above ground, or do you feel that it applies 
only to people above ground ? 

Mr. Eart. I feel that it would be applicable to the people within 
11 miles of the ground zero. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. Whether they were in shelters 

Mr. Ear. Whether they were in shelter or outside of a shelter. 

Mr. Ho.trrevp. You heard 

Mr. Eart. I think the statement I read into the record there indi- 
cated that where I quoted the article in the Christian Science Monitor, 
in which it was stated that we would have to have airlock shelters, and 
even those would not save lives if there were a possibility of a fire 
storm developing after the bomb was dropped 

Mr. Hotirterp. Are you basing your assumptions, then, on news- 
paper articles rather than scientific testimony ? 

Mr. Eart. I think that yesterday 

Mr. Hottrretp. You have read several articles out of newspapers 
and other sources, and I am just interested in knowing where you get 
the basis for your assumptions. 

Mr. Earu. Mr. Chairman, I am not a scientist. 

Mr. Howirretp. Neither am I a scientist. 

Mr. Eart. I am only a governmental official that make use of the 
services of the scientists to provide me with the assumptions that we 
make in this survey. 

Now, I think that the statement 

Mr. Hourrterp. You do not consider the Christian Science Monitor 
“scientist,” do you? 

Mr. Eart. No, sir. But this also was released through FCDA 
channels of information to civil defense directors to use in their plan- 
ning concepts. 

Mr. Hotrrtevp. This same information? 

Mr. Eart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rosack. Of course, Mr. Chairman, if the information turned 
out to be wrong, the study would fall with it. 

Now, we had testimony from the Navy Radiological Laboratory 
representative which put forth shelter as the central concept in 4 
system of countermeasures. I would like to read one statement from a 
study which was entered into the record, Mr. Chairman: 
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Nevertheless, a great deal of confusion has resulted from the attempts by 
you! some people to propose tactical evacuation as the central countermeasure as a 
cheap substitute for adequate shelter. 







































a shelter I think it is unfair, and certainly we are not trying, to pit the 


and that testimony of Mr. Hurt or Mr. Earl against the testimony of experts in 
d that it the Navy Radiological Laboratory. I do not think that is the issue. 
“ou want But I merely want to call attention, in the record, to this observation 

by a group of men who are making a systematic effort to utilize the 
it I had latest scientific techniques of analysis to this problem. 
destruc. Mr. Ear. Mr. Chairman, may I answer that question ¢ 

Mr. Hoxrrretp. You surely can. 

iction to Mr. Earu. Or was it a statement? The question has an implica- 


does it! tion—— solace 
Mr. Rosack. I would be glad to withdraw the implication. You 


would want to withdraw the statement, would you not, that an 


to people analysis which holds that shelter as a central concept is a childish 
. 2 
t applies ones , 
PP Mr. Eart. What was that again’ I did not get that. 
le within Mr. Hotarrevp. Read it back to him. 


(Record read. ) 
Mr. Earn. I seemed to glean that from the testimony that was 
elter. given by Dr. Bellamy yesterday in connection with this B zone which 
is the one that I am discussing here as being out in the 11-mile zone. 


ere indi. Mr. Ropack. You are, in effect, trying to interpret to the best of 
Monitor, your ability—and nobody is questioning your ability—but to the best 
ters, and of your ability, you are trying to evaluate what these scientific state- 
of a fire ments mean, are you not! 

Mr. Ear. Yes, sir. 
on news: Mr. Ropacx. And insofar as you interpret them incorrectly or you 


have applied them invalidly, then your planning is wrong? 
Mr. Ear. I believe you are somewhat correct on that. 


wspapers Mr. Rosack. I think the record is clear enough on this. We do not 
e you get have to labor it, Mr. Chairman. 
g ; 


Mr. Hotarretp. We will not attempt to labor the point, Mr. Earl. 
You certainly have a right to your opinion, and if you want to make 
releases to the press in which you dismiss as childish the proposal to 
ise of the build shelters when the most noted scientists and the men with 10 to 14 
s that we years of background have testified before this committee, in their 
testimony today that shelters offer the best chance of survival to the 
population, that is your privilege, sir, and the committee will not criti- 

» Monitor cize you for it, if you want to place your testimony against theirs. 
Mr. Ear. Mr. Chairman, I think we are getting a little bit off what 
h FCDA we started to discuss, but as I recall the statement of Dr. Bellamy 
heir plan- [By Yesterday—this is not an exact quote—but something was said that 
in this B zone, in the event that it was in an area which would be 
dangerous from a fire storm, it was probably the quickest way you 
could reach cloud 7. I believe those were his words or approximately 


on turned What he stated at that time. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. I think you are in error on that. But we will let 
aboratory your statement stand. 
cept in a Mr. Earu. That was also the meaning that I had in mind when I 
nt from a mentioned the danger of having shelters which would be within this 


same area, this B ring, or out to 11 miles from where the bomb may 
drop. 7 





ee 
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Furthermore, on the other basis of the Naval Laboratory’s testi- 
mony today, I subscribe fully to their very fine analysis. They are 
very eminent scientists, and they are doing an excellent job there. 
I have been in their laboratory. But also they are talking about a 

rogram which is a long way off from where we are sitting today. 

hey are talking about a program—— 

Mr. Hottrrexp. I can certainly agree with that. 

Mr. Earu. They are talking about a program that, well, reaches 
perfection, practically. We all strive for perfection. Each of us 
In our own given work tries to reach perfection. 

But I have produced for this community a program based on the 
facts as they exist right now, with the resources that we have, the 
highway resources, the resources of transportation, which will give us 
the capability of evacuation from the area providing the people want 
to use it. 

Mr. Howirrexvp. All right, Mr. Earl. Do you have some further 
testimony ? 

Mr. Earu. Yes, sir. I think Mr. Hurt would like to continue. 

Mr. Houirtevp. All right. We will allow you to proceed with your 
regains prseenaen, Mr. Hurt. 

r. Horr. Thank you. If you will recall the point at which this 
discussion stood, it was discussing the fact that the type of attack that 
we were attempting to build a local defense against was the one which 
would be against the economy and the existing Government of the 
United States. 

And as a result of that fact, we discounted the single city or simply 
coastal city attack. 

We felt, and we still believe, that although some points might be 
attacked simultaneously from the water as well as from the air, it 
opEcers probable that an enemy would coordinate his attack timing so 
that impending attack from the air would give warning that missiles 
might be anticipated from waterfront craft as well as from the air. 

Now, how much warning there would be of that kind is a matter of 
question. We have felt that we had the equivalent of 514 or near 
maximum warning time since we are in the southern part of the United 
States, of air attack, and probably average warning time if the attack 
should come from the water. 

Mr. Houirretp. You heard the testimony before this committee that 
a so-called left end run from beyond the Aleutians and coming in from 
the east would give no warning time, did you not? 

Mr. Hurr. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Hotirteip. And the 5-hour attack you are speaking of would be 
one coming down through Canada, I suppose. 

Mr. Hurt. That is correct; one coming across the North Pole or the 
Arctic wastes up there. 

I think that it is a good point that the attack migh come from some 
of these other directions, but I don’t believe that this enemy, and I don’t 
believe that you believe that tihe enemy, is going to start a war by 

attacking one community. Retaliation will be quick and it will be 
~ awful, and consequently, if he is going to go at it, he is going to go at 
it all-out, and these conditions which we have posed are simply to 
enumerate the fact that he would be going all-out if he attacked Los 
Angeles. 
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_ testi- That is a major type of attack against which we have been attempt- 
ey are ing to prepare an effective defense. 

there. Mr. Rospack. Now, is your warning time based upon that all-out 
bout a attack assumption ¢ 


today. & Mr. Horr. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Rorack. Does it necessarily follow that you would have that 
warning time if you made that assumption ? 


eaches Mr. Horr. We realized that we might not have any warning time at 
of us all, because of the fact that it might be a sneak attack against one 
particular community such as Pearl Harbor was in 1941. And that is 
on the why we put this clause in here to the effect that if there is no warning 
ve, the time and a red alert is given, people should take the best shelter 
riveus [ff immediately available. 
» want Mr. Rogack. So that to the extent that the assumption as to the 
kind of enemy attack does not carry with it an assumption as to the 
urther [— warning time, you would not agrue against the fact that that might 


invalidate those assumptions in your report, and to that extent your 
report is wrong ? 


e. , : 

h your You will agree that the assumptions are the best ones you can for- 
inulate; are they not? 

ch this Mr. Horr. Would you give me that again? I got lost. 


*k that Mr. Ropack. You have stated that your plan, your survival plan, 

which makes an assumption about warning time. That assumption about 

of the warning time is based upon certain intentions of the enemy; namely, 
that he would make an all-out attack. 

simply Now, to the extent that the assumption of warning time is not re- 
lated to the other assumptions about the intentions of the enemy, 

ght be [—) to the extent that it is not related, it therefore cannot be maintained? 

air, it Mr. Hurr. Within the restrictions of the way you have put that 

aing so literally, I will agree with you. 

nissiles Mr. Ropack. Of course. So if the assumption was invalid and the 

air. report thereby was to that extent invalid, you would not hold any 

tter of brief for it; would you ? 

yr near Mr. Hort. No, sir. 


United Mr. Rospack. Of course not. 

attack Mr. Hurt. If somebody is going to declare war against Los Angeles, 
then I would say that my assumptions would probably be invalid. 

ee that Mr. Hortrretp. One of the concepts of attack by an enemy, either 


n from in mass on the United States—and I am not talking about the city 
of Los Angeles—is that they would ride on the jet stream. 
That testimony has been given many times in the past in other 


ould be places, and it was given to this committee by Admiral Low, I believe 
it was. And, of course, General Twining has also given that testi- 
5 or the mony, as I understand it, before the Senate Defense Committee. 
The jet stream is a stream of air which is at high altitude and goes 
m some from west to east across the United States. 


I don’t The quickest way for a bomber to come into the United States, 
war by possibly, is to swing around the Aleutians and ride the jet stream in 
will be trom the Pacific, rather than come down through all of our fighter 
0 go at bases in Canada. 


aply to | Mr. Horr. Sir, there is only one thing that disturbs me in what 
ced Los you are saying 
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Mr. Houirieip. And they might be headed for Chicago, you under- Mc 
stand, as well as Los Angeles on that same jet stream, or Detroit. we 


Mr. Hurt. Yes, sir. 





I do not know what the route is that is involved here with the jet th: 
stream. I do know that according to the information put out on the ths 
distant early warning line, which is being constructed by the Air to 
Force, it is supposed to base in Hawaii and to go up across the Aleu- thi 
tians 1 

Mr. Ho.irieip. But the testimony before this committee, sir, has util 
been that there is no picket line between the Aleutian Islands and limi 
Hawaii. I recognize the fact that the plan is someday to have one like cou 


that. But today we are faced with the fact that there is no such line. . 


Neither is there such a line between Newfoundland and the adjoin- tak 
ing islands, Cuba and other islands, to protect the United States it \ 
on the Atlantic Coast from an end sweep from that direction. ] 

Mr. Hurr. Sir, your information is probably much better than ours, the 


but our information was that the gaps in the picket line between the } 


Aleutians and Hawaii were being maintained by ship. ] 
Mr. Ho.irretp. The testimony before this committee in this city tha 
has been that that is a plan, but is not a reality. reil 
Mr. Horr. It has not as a result been effected as yet? sid 


Well, there are many things in this plan, I might say, that prevent the 
it from being operational re afi one of which is certainly the control tect 
of law enforcement, the organization of assembly centers, and many pre 
other things that would require implementation. Hence, we did go ] 
beyond it. bui 


Now, we knew that the early warning line, the DEW line, was not } 
completed. When we started working on this, the construction had to 
not been started, I believe, beyond one station in Alaska. } 

But we know that they had been working in the Arctic now. Con- her 
sequently, we took the assumption that the line was in, and that same } 
condition would have to follow insofar as this other is concerned. of 1 

However, we were of the impression that that gap had been closed, as 
because ships had been dispatched. foo 

Gentlemen, we have broken this problem down into three basic lon 


phases: Warning, shelter evacuation, and support. \ 


For warning, the local community is dependent upon the Air Defense ) 
Command. We have stated that very clearly, very concisely. tha 
Our basis for the warning times upon which we hope that we will of 
have some time with which to save some lives, is that we made one be. 


assumption insofar as warning was concerned which I would like to she 
read to you, and it is something that we feel does need attention : \ 


The sounding of a warning appears to be a matter for a central authority har 


rather than one for local autonomy. Triggering of the warning system should she 
warn all communities within the Los Angeles Basin simultaneously. let 


It is recommended that the local civil defense agencies seek a meeting of the nok 
minds on a standard, generalized procedure which would place this responsibility \ 
with an appropriate agency representing all local jurisdictions. tha 

We feel that that is a very important thing, to prevent the type of the 
thing which you were discussing a little while ago, that took place oth 
last May. 

Now, I happen to know that Mr. McMillian’s explanation is correct, 
and it was not a problem, but to prevent that from happening if we 
could find some way to generalize that so that the residents of Santa 


a Vi 
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under- Monica were warned at the same time that the residents of Pomona 
t. were warned, we consider it highly desirable. 

Shelter we have gone into at some great length. I do not think 
the jet that I have anything to add to it beyond what is in this book, except 
on the that I would like to quote you one statement which everybody seems 
1e Air to be trying very, very hard to overlook in here. And, definitely, I 


Aleu- 3 think it isof material importance. This statement is on page 17: 


The basin area survey concludes that shelters should be recommended and 


ir, has utilized wherever it offers reasonable safety to residents. The logistics and 
ls and limiting factors of movement are so severe that the basin area survey wishes it 
ne like © could conscientiously recommend that a smaller area be evacuated. 
h line. Mr. Horirteip. Then it would not be childish for those people to 
\djoin- take such shelter as they could get, and the better the shelter, the better 
States it would be for them, would it not? 

Mr. Hurr. It certainly would. And we heartily recommend that 
n ours, they use it in any area that would be safe. 
en the Mr. Earl has a comment. 

Mr. Karu. Mr. Chairman, beyond the 20-mile perimeter it is believed 
is city that shelter is an integral factor in civil saan A building of 


reinforced concrete, undamaged by blast reduces radiation levels con- 
siderably while a frame structure would provide some reduction in 


revent the degree of radiation. Every structure offering reasonable pro- 

control tection will probably require utilization wherever fallout would ap- 

| many proach lethal levels. 

did go Mr. Hottrretp. And you are talking about shelter, existing 
buildings beyond the 20-mile perimeter ? 

yas not Mr. Karu. That is outside the 11-mile zone. I made my reference 


on had to the fact 
Mr. Horirretp. It is the 20-mile perimeter, I believe, as you read it 
Con- here. 


it same Mr. Earut. Yes. And also, as you observed on the filmgs I made 
dd. of this shelter plan, in the throwout zone between the 11 and 20 miles, 
closed, a substantially stronger shelter, providing that was furnished with 
foodstuffs and people going into them would be prepared to stay a 
e basic longer period of time, would possibly save their lives. 
| Mr. Ropack. But at any rate 
Jefense Mr. Eart, But it was only within this zero point of the 11-mile zone 
that I had reference to, and I was speaking entirely from a standpoint 
we will of the tremendous cost. Five hundred million dollars would hardly 


ide one be a drop in the bucket to what the actual cost would be to build a 
like to shelter for these areas within the 7-mile periphery of the ground zero. 
yn: Mr. Rosackx. Your position is that either individuals, when they 
athority have so thought they could get some protection, would build their own 


1 should shelters, or in the case of emergency and there was no way to get out, 
let us say, people would take the best shelter they could get. Now, 
nobody would quarrel with that position. 

Mr. Earu. I base my statement on the fact that our survey shows 
that if we were to provide a two-man shelter, which was mentioned in 


g of the 
nsibility 


iy PN : the survey report, it would cost us a total of about $7 billion. On the 
pia other hand, a report prepared by our engineers and sent to Washington 


ii a year ago, approximately a year ago, was it not? 

Sat wo Mr. Hurr. Yes. 

(ry ‘ . . . . . . 

PS Mr. Eart. To a Senate committee investigating this subject—they 
Santi wired to us for a statement of how much money would highways cost 


Ss |. ié # £i|| 
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to provide for a 4-hour evacuation and a 6-hour evacuation. We fur. 
nished the information that the 4-hour evacuation would cost approxi- 
mately $2 billion, and $1,600 million for the 6-hour. 

Mr. Rosacx. But if you found that the shelter, instead of housing 
2 people, let us say, at a unit cost of $1,000 or $1,500, could shelter 
10,000 people at a unit cost of $100, and that was demonstrated, you 
would be willing to withdraw that statement, would you not? You 
are not sticking to it because of the fact that you made it once? It 
has no special virtue if it is not correct or is changed by circumstances; 
is that not so? 

Mr. Eart. It is correct in accordance with our survey findings. | 
think possibly you are overlooking the fact that, as was pointed out 
here today, with a 10-megaton bomb, there would be a 7,000-square- 
mile area affected, but if you went out into the fallout zone, it was 700 
or 7,000—700 to 7,000, I believe it was—— 

Mr. Houirtevp. May I clarify the record on that point? The testi- 
mony was that in the case of the explosion of a 10-megaton bomb, 
there would be 700 square miles affected by blast, thermal effect, or 
heat, that is, and immediate radioactive fallout of heavy particles; 
that lighter fallout of radioactive material would be over a 7,000- 
square-mile area. That is based on the testimony of Dr. Libby be- 
fore this committee. 

I wonder, Mr. Earl, if you are aware that Mr. Taylor, of the FCDA, 
testified before the subcommittee about 2 weeks ago that their esti- 
mates of mass shelter were based on a cost of about $100 a person. 

Mr. Eart. I am not familiar with that testimony. The only famil- 
iarity I have was the fact that early in the civil defense organization, 
I recall that we had a large sum of money appropriated by Congress 
to invest in a shelter program, and after a survey by FCDA of the 
country, we found the shelter program was not considered economi- 
cally feasible at that time, and it was abandoned. 

That is the only information I have on mass shelter. 

Mr. Hottrretp. You may proceed. 

a — that you can complete your testimony by 7 o’clock, if 

ossible. 
i Mr. Horr. Before 7. We will start trying to point it that way. 

Mr. Earu. We have a joint meeting. 

Mr. Horr. There is just one more point that I feel is important in 
the shelter picture, gentlemen. 

I have spent nearly 2 years at this business now. I started out as 
unbiased as it was possible to be. I went looking for the shelters 
people had built for themselves. 

As you know, it was advocated by Government on all levels as the 
defense measure against the effects of atomic attack. 

Gentlemen, in all the searching that I have done, I have actually 
laid my hands on one shelter in the city of Los Angeles. 

Now, I have heard some rumors of one or two others, but I know 
where one of them is and can gothere. The rest of them, I do not. 

In the time that is available, I would like to tell you that, with the 
restriction upon routings that we have, it was necessary to go to the 
viewpoint of mass transportation vehicles if the people were to move 
in a brief period of time. Consequently, we established assembly 
areas as a necessity in our minds, and we undertook to devise the 
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ways and means of finding ones which would be accessible to people 
and ones which they eal be very likely to know. 

We eventually settled upon the schools throughout the community 
and we think that is a very good point. It offers us one especially good 
opportunity, because it gives primary consideration immediately to 
the younger members of our community, the children, and we have a 
lot of people tell us, “Don’t worry so much about us. Take care of the 
kids.” 

In this way, we can take care of the kids; we can satisfy the parents 
who would seek to rush to the schools to get their children, because 
we want them to rush there. That is where we would be very pleased 
to have them go. 

Furthermore, from an — level, the schools have tremendous 
merit, because as you gentlemen know, we do not think that you can 
operate any survival plan out of Washington or out of Battle Creek. 
We do not think it can be operated out of Sacramento. 

We know that those operations are essential. We endorse them. 
We want them to have their proper place and leadership, but again, 
as Mr. Earl told you the other day, we are firmly of the opinion that 
the success or failure of any survival plan is going to be the sum total 
of the efforts of the people working in the emergency service. And 
that must come or there will be no success. 

Now, sitting in front of your committee you will see a partial panel 
showing a strip across the county of Los Angeles between the limita- 
tions of the space to show it to you. 

Now, unfortunately the space did not permit this other panel that 
is sitting in front of one of them to be placed up here on the stage 
where I hoped you could see it in more detail. 

I would like to tell you how this panel was used and the purpose for 
which we put it together. 

Mr. Ear. Can you see it there, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Horirierp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hurr. We secured the approval for making this area mosaic 
from the county of Los Angeles. We want to thank the city of Los 
Angeles for the pictures which they contributed, some of which were 
secured through their assistance, and two branches of the Armed 
Forces, who also helped to secure the pictures that were included in 
this mosaic. 

I should tell you that this is to the seale of 1 inch to 600 ground feet, 
| inch of picture to 600 ground feet. 

We have never found any easy way to do research. We have never 
found any easy way to avoid starting out with an answer and saying, 
a do thus. It is a one-shot deal. We will get rid of it and we can 
forget it.” 

We find that in the field of research—and this is the creed of my 
boss over here—that the first thing you do is start out with the problem; 
define the problem; then hunt for ways in which that problem can be 
solved and go from there. 

I would like to explain a few of the things that appear on this pic- 
ture. These are self-explanatory, these arrows. They point in the 
direction toward which a routing pattern could be developed. 

These represent population boundaries, or housing boundaries. In 
this particular case, it happens to be an airfield that is surrounded. 
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This is a city hall. You would probably guess that, knowing the Los 
Angeles City Hall. This is a hospital. These are the schools that are 
located within the area. 

We entered the nighttime population; we entered the daytime 
population. 

Now, in order to determine—and since 1941, there had not been a 
population survey of daytime densities developed in this community. 
And in order to do that, we started with the nighttime figure, which 
is corrected and revised by the Regional Planning Commission quar- 
terly. 

Using the 1950 census data, which showed the number of people liv- 
ing within a census tract who were employed outside, we adjusted to 
the present population, leaving us a certain degree of error. How- 
ever, that error was probably relatively unimportant because it must 
balance out in the overall. 

Then we deduct that for persons who are employed outside. Then 
we hunted for our industrial and commercial developments, such as a 
factory or activity. Here is an industrial development. We lined 
those with a distinctive tape so that we could find them. We put a 
glass on this, and we counted the number of parking spaces within 
there, because under the zoning laws of this community, you must 
allow a certain number of parking spaces for number of employees. 
And from that, we could develop the probable occupancy of the staff 
working in a factory. 

Now, we spot-checked these to be sure that we did not get too far 
wrong. Then we took that, the sum total of these urban areas, and 
we added to the resident daytime population, plus whatever there 
appeared to be in commercial development in order to come up with 
the most realistic estimate possible. 

This is a double panel. We have been to the smaller panels, 4 by 4. 
We have approximately 250 of them. It covers all of Los Angeles 
County, all of Orange County, portions of San Bernardino, Riverside, 
Kearn, and Ventura. 

Do you gentleman have any questions before the boys take it down? 

Mr. Houirtetp. I just have this comment, that the committee is im- 
pressed, I am sure, with the tremendous amount of research work 
that you folks have done. 

Personally, I want to congratulate you on the work that you have 
done, and I wish to acknowledge that I know you have done a lot. 

Mr. Hurt. Congressman Holified, I can tell you that it was ob- 
jective; it was never done to grind anybody’s ax. 

Mr. Hotrriecp. I am sure of that. 

Mr. Hurt. And it was not done to oppose anybody. We started 
with a situation and hunted for answers. We have attempted to use 
the best authorities in the fic’d, and I might tell you this: 

As the finest tribute I know that was paid my boss standing back 
here, it is that his staff felt for a while about shelter somewhat in the 
manner in which you folks have been questioning us today. And 
three senior members of his staff went in the back room of our office 
with Howard Earl and spent the better part of an afternoon trying 
to get him to drag the line to 15 miles because it reduced the logisti- 
cal problems at the moment, and it was with great effort that this 
man made it clear to us that we do not know whether there are going 
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to be 2 bombs, we do not know whether there are going to be 20, but 
the attack which we envisioned would be one which blanketed this 
area, and once we got that through our head, we did not have any 
more argument with him. 

But it shows the type of spirit in which he carried on the survey 
himself. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Sime: Mr. Chairman, I would like to explain this situation. 
We have 250 of these charts. They are all mounted in the manner 
of the smaller size, not the large one we just showed you. They cover 
the area of all of Los Angeles County, going over into Kern County, 
over into San Bernardino, Riverside, and all of Orange County and 
up into Ventura County. 

This population study is just one of the uses we can make of the 
charts. If you happen to notice some of the mountain areas, they 
show hidden valleys back there that you might bulldoze a road to and 
develop the water resources and stockpile. If we have a place there 
where we could temporarily house people for the time for the fallout 
zone to pass over 

Mr. Hurr. There are just a couple of more things I would like to 
touch on very quickly. One is the question of support which has been 

‘ather neglected in this hearing, at least, the sessions that I have 
been able to attend. 

I think that this is probably one of the most important phases to 
this whole operation. 

Now, if you used the shelter, if you had the people down in there, 
vou must have a suflicient storage of food to carry them. If you 
moved them out, they must depend on the outlying areas for their 
support. Certainly if they are to be imprisoned underground—and 
one of the very definite factors that makes us suspicious and distrust- 
ful of shelter is the fact that they would have to stay down there dur- 
ing this period of radiation decay, and during that time an enemy 
would certainly have the benefit of the break in our economy. 

I have never heard of a good answer to that one, Mr. Chairman. 
I hope your committee furnishes us one. 

But as far as support goes, we contacted all of the outlying counties 
during the early portions of the survey; then the State of California 
Office of Civil Defense took over and conducted a care capacity survey. 

I got quite an education in southern California, and I believe you 
might, even though you were undoubtedly much better informed on 
it than I am. 

I find out, for instance, that in the county of Ventura there are 50 
million to 500 million pounds of inventory lima beans, 50 million at 
the low period of the year, 500 million at the high period. 

I found out there was a warehouse full of sugar out at Oxnard. I 
never had any idea there was one there. I found out that the entire 
Nation is dependent upon Kern County and the other San Joaquin 
neighboring counties for their supply of potatoes for 6 months out 
of the year. 

You learn some very surprising and very useful information. We 
think of this country as being desert and desolated, and suddenly 
found that there are resources. 

Now, based upon my review of these statistics which came to me 
from the State care capacity survey, I would say that the resources 
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of our surrounding communities are more than adequate to maintain 
our people for from 3 to 5 days. 

Now, I am talking about survival subsistence level. I am not talk- 
ing about anything very fancy. But they will keep them living. 

At the end of that time, they must be resupplied from outside or 
we will be in real trouble. 

Now, the State survey and our own investigations revealed one 
other thing which I consider of material importance. We know that 
some of these people are going to move regardless. I do not care 
whether it is national policy, State policy, local policy, or any level. 
Some of them are going to go. And these people are going into these 
outlying communities, and they might just as well get ready to receive 
them, because they are coming. And when they do come—inci- 
dentally, one of the important points in this plan which I did not 
mention is that it is strictly voluntary on the individual. He does 
not have to observe it if he doesn’t want to. 

Mr. Eart. That is right. 

Mr. Hurt. But if these people do come, and they are out there, and it 
is a problem where you house them, how do you water them, how do you 
feed them, how do you keep them going over this emergency period, 
there is only one county in this area that I know of which is halfway 
equipped to take care of them. The State found out that they had 
the resources, and I agree. 

But the only county that can organize to effectively utilize those 
resources is Kern County. 

Now, Kern County is well organized for one reason. It has an 
excellent civil-defense organization. The director is active. He has 
a capable staff working for him, not a large staff, but a very capable 
staff, or at least he did have until Howard Ear! swiped part of it. And 
they had one other very important item which comes up in community 
survival planning which I think is the crux of the whole thing, a 
volunteer who spent over $2,000 driving his own car, and he never 
got remunerated a cent, except his savings on income tax during 1 
calendar year. This volunteer was a Red Cross worker. He is a 
young man that has an Army background, and he is the one that has 
organized that so that they know where their schools are, they know 
what public buildings they have, they have even selected possible sites 
for mass care centers outdoors, where there would be emergency water 
supplies available. 

They have sent people up to Fort Ord, and had them trained in 
building emergency stoves that could be thrown together with mud 
and mortar, and they have even in some cases selected the individual 
who would boss that area if this operation became necessary. 

This is planning which I think your committee should know can 
be done and has been done in isolated places. It is excellent, and I 
fully believe that if the rest of southern California would organize 
their support plan, they can take care of the er who do get away. 

Mr. Earl, do you want to say anything more? 

Mr. Eart. No. I think that is all we have, unless the committee 
would like to ask a few questions. 

Mr. Horirreip. Now, if you have any additional prepared data, or 
you wish to add anything to it, Mr. Earl, the committee would be glad 
to receive it. 
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Mr. Earu. No, Mr. Chairman. I believe that is all we have. 

We thank you very much for listening to us and allowing us to 
appear before your committee. 

Mr. Houtrretp. We want to thank you for your patience and for the 
testimony which you have given this committee. It indicates that 
you have been very vigorously applying yourselves to this subject, and 
that also your assumptions are based on information which Se been 
given you from what you thought were reliable sources. 

If heen be any fault in that information, that certainly is not your 
fault, because you have acted upon it. 

If you had not acted upon information from the FCDA, you prob- 
ably would have been criticized for that. So sometimes public service, 
we find out, has its unrewarding as well as its rewarding features, and 
we appreciate very much the testimony of you and Mr. Hurt and Mr. 
McMillan to this committee. 

Mr. Earv. Being the first one to come out with a job that has been 
done, we are fair game for everyone. We hear all kinds of 


Mr. Hotirretp. This subcommittee will be in the same position when 
we bring out our report. 


Mr. Earu. You are exactly right, sir. 
Mr. Houirtetp. The meeting is adjourned. 
(Whereupon, at 7 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned. ) 
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APPENDIX 


ExHIBir 1 
CaLIrorNiA Disaster Act 


Chapter 1, divison 7, Military and Veterans Code, as added and amended at 
1943 (ist executive) session, and amended at 1943 (4th executive) session, 1945 
session, 1946 (1st executive) session, 1950 (3d executive session), 1951 session, 
1953 session, 1955 session, and 1956 (1st executive) session. 


MILITARY AND VETERANS CODE 
DIVISION 7. NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Chapter 1. Disaster Preparedness and Relief 
ARTICLE 1. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


1500. The State has long recognized its responsibility to mitigate the disasters 
which result from such calamities as air pollution, flood, fire, earthquake, 
pestilence, war, sabotage, and riot. It is hereby found and declared that the 
provisions of this chapter are necessary, to enable the State to effectively dis- 
charge that responsibility ; to more effectively join with political subdivisions, 
municipal corporations, and other public agencies of the State in coping with 
conditions which may result in extreme peril to life, property, and the resources 
of the State; generally to protect the health and safety and preserve the lives 
and property of the people of the State; in times when the United States of 
America is engaged in war, to assist the Federal Government in the successful 
prosecution thereof; and to obtain the maximum advantage of those imple- 
ments and methods, organizations, and arrangements that have already been 
developed through wartime experience to deal with possible future disasters 
(Stats. 1945, ch. 1024, as amended by Stats. 1956, Ist executive sess., ch. 56). 

1501. This chapter may be cited as the “California Disaster Act” (Stats. 1945, 
ch. 1024). 

1502. As used in this chapter, “Disaster Council” means the California State 
Disaster Council (Stats. 1945, ch. 1024). 

1502.5. State and local disaster councils may be known and referred to as 
civil defense and disaster councils whenever Congress has declared war and 
peace has not been restored, whenever the United States is engaged in active 
military operations against any foreign power, whether or not war has been 
formally declared, or whenever the United States is assisting the United Nations, 
in actions involving the use of armed force to maintain or restore international 
peace and security (Stats. 1951, ch. 1351). 

1508. As used in this chapter, “political subdivision” includes city, county, 
district, or other local governmental agency or public agency authorized by law 
(Stats. 1950 3d executive sess., ch. 3). 

1504. As used in this chapter, “mutual aid region” means an area within the 
State not wholly confined to a single city, or city and county, or county, and 
not necessarily coterminous with the boundary lines of any city, city and county, 
or county (Stats. 1945, ch. 1024). 

1505. As used in this chapter, “state of extreme emergency” means the duly 
proclaimed existence of conditions of extreme peril to the safety of persons and 
property within the State caused by an enemy attack or threatened attack by 
land, sea, or air, or when, upon the advice of the commanding general of this 
area, such an attack is imminent, an air-raid alarm, sabotage, or other cause 
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such as air pollution, fire, flood, storm, epidemic, riot, or earthquake, which 
conditions by reason of their magnitude are or are likely to be beyond the con- 
trol of the services, personnel, equipment, and facilities of any single county, 
city and county, or city and require the combined forces of a mutual-aid region 
or regions to combat. “State of extreme emergency” does not include nor does 
any provision of this chapter apply to any condition resulting from a labor 
controversy. 

As used in this chapter, “state of disaster” means the duly proclaimed exist- 
ence of conditions of extreme peril to the safety of persons and property within 
the State caused by such conditions as air pollution, fire, flood, storm, epidemic, 
riot, or earthquake, or other conditions except as a result of war-caused dis- 
aster, which conditions, by reason of their magnitude, are or are likely to be 
beyond the control of the services, personnel, equipment and facilities of any 
single county, city and county, or city and require the combined forces of a mu- 
tual-aid region or regions to combat. “State of disaster” does not include nor 
does any provision of this chapter apply to any condition resulting from a labor 
controversy (Stats. 1945, ch. 1024, as amended by Stats. 1956, Ist exec. sess., 
ch. 56). 

1505.5. A “state of extreme emergency” exists immediately and without a 
proclamation thereof by the Governor whenever this State is attacked by an 
enemy of the United States by the use of atomic weapons or upon the issuance 
by the Western Air Defense Force of an alert warning indicating that an enemy 
attack is probable, of which alert warning the Governor’s office has been noti- 
fied. A period of a state of extreme emergency existing as provided in this 
section shall be ended in the same manner as a state of extreme emergency pro- 
claimed by the Governor (Stats. 1951, ch. 1351, as amended by Stats. 1955, 
ch. 1161). 

1506. As used in this chapter, “period of a state of extreme emergency” means 
the interval of time between the duly authorized proclamation of the existence 
of a state of extreme emergency and the proclamation by the Governor or the 
concurrent resolution of the two houses of the State legislature declaring it at 
an end (Stats. 1943, 1st exec. sess., ch. 1). 

1507. The State Fire Disaster Plan and the State Law Enforcement Mutual 
Aid Plan shall continue to be in effect, and either of them may hereafter be 
modified by the Disaster Council. The State of California Civil Defense and 
Disaster Plan shall remain in full force and effect until and as it may be revised 
or amended by the Governor upon the recommendation of the Disaster Council 
(Stats. 1945, ch. 1024, as amended by Stats. 1956, Ist exec. sess., ch. 56). 

1508. (a) Whenever the Federal Government or any agency or officer thereof 
shall offer to the State, or through the State to any political subdivision 





thereof, services, equipment, supplies, materials, or funds by way of gift, grant, The 
or loan, for purposes of civil defense or the mitigation of disaster, the State, shall n 
acting through the Governor, or such political subdivision, acting with the con- extent 
sent of the Governor and through its executive officer or governing body, may such p 
accept such offer. Upon such acceptance the Governor of the State or executive tions a: 
officer of governing body of such political subdivision may authorize any officer 1511. 
of the State or of the political subdivision, as the case may be, to receive such Legisla 
services, equipment, supplies, materials, or funds on behalf of the State or such but the 
political subdivision, and subject to the terms of the offer and the rules and in con 
regulations, if any, of the agency making the offer. mileage 

(b) Whenever any person, firm, or corporation shall offer to the State or 1512. 
to any political subdivision thereof, services, equipment, supplies, materials, or (Stats. 
funds by way of gift, grant, or loan, for purposes of civil defense or the mitiga- 1513. 
tion of disaster, the State, acting through the Governor, or such political subdi- To a 
vision, acting through it executive officer of governing body, may accept such with re 
offer. Upon such acceptance the Governor of the state or executive officer or by reeo 
governing body of such political subdivision may authorize any officer of the call of 
State or of the political subdivision, as the case may be, to receive such services, nationa 
equipment, supplies, materials, or funds on behalf of the State of such political aster © 
subdivision, and subject to the terms of the offer (Stats. 1950, 3d executive sess., day to} 
ch. 3, as amended by States. 1956, Ist executive sess., ch. 56). each m: 

1509. No organization for civil defense or the mitigation of disaster estab- selected 
lished under the authority of this chapter shall participate in any form of politi- It shs 


eal activity, nor shall it be employed directly or indirectly for political purposes 
(Stats. 1950, 3d executive sess., ch. 3, as amended by Stats. 1956, Ist executive 
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1509.3. As used in this division, “Governor” means the Governor or person 
upon whom the powers and duties of the office of Governor have developed 
pursuant to section 16 of article V of the Constitution. (Stats. 1943, 1st execu- 
tive sess., ch. 1). 

1509.6. In carrying out the provisions of this chapter, the Governor may: 

(a) Procure and maintain offices in such parts of the State as may be 
necessary or convenient ; 

(b) Acquire property, real or personal, or interests therein ; 

(c) Cooperate and contract with public and private agencies for the 
performance of such acts, the rendition of such services and the affording 
of such facilities as may be necessary and proper ; 

(d) Do such other acts and things as may be necessary and incidental 
to the exercise of powers and the discharge of duties conferred or imposed 
by the provisions of this chapter (Stats. 19438, ch. 294). 

1509.7. Each department, division, bureau, board, commission, officer, and 
employee of this State and of each agency, political subdivision, or local gov- 
ernmental unit of the State shall render all possible assistance to the Governor 
and to the Director of the Disaster Office in carrying out the provisions of this 
chapter (Stats. 1951, ch. 1351, as amended by Stats. 1956, Ist executive sess. 
ch. 56). 

1509.9. The Governor is empowered to expend any appropriation for support 
of the California Disaster Act or the Civil Defense Act of 1950 to carry out 
the provisions of this chapter (Stats. 1951, ch. 1351). 


ARTICLE 2. ORGANIZATION AND DUTIES OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE DISASTER COUNCIL 


1510. There is hereby created a California State Disaster Council to consist 
of the following: 

(a) The Governor ; 

(b) The Lieutenant Governor; 

(c) The Attorney General ; 

(d) One representative of the city governments of the State, and one 
representative of the county governments of the State, to be appointed by 
the Governor and to serve at his pleasure, provided these members shall 
be from different counties ; 

(e) A representative of the American Red Cross, to be appointed by the 
Governor ; 

(f) A representative of the city or county fire services of the State, ap- 
pointed by the Governor and to serve at his pleasure; 

(g) A representative of the city or county law-enforcement services of 
the State, appointed by the Governor and to serve at his pleasure. 

The President pro tempore of the Senate and the Speaker of the Assembly 
shall meet with and participate in the work of the Disaster Council to the same 
extent as members of the council appointed by the Governor, excepting when 
such participation is constitutionally incompatible with their respective posi- 
tions as Members of the Legislature (Stats. 1945, ch. 1024). 

1511. Neither the members of the Disaster Council nor the members of the 
Legislature shall receive compensation for their services under this chapter, 
but they shall be reimbursed for their actual and necessary expenses incurred 
in connection with their duties hereunder, or in lieu thereof shall receive 
mileage and $10 per day of actual service (Stats. 1945, ch. 1024). 

1512. The Governor shall be ex officio Chairman of the Disaster Council 
(Stats. 1945, ch. 1024). 

1513. It shall be the duty of the Disaster Council, and it is hereby empowered : 

To act as an advisory body to the Governor in times of war or disaster and 
with reference thereto in order to minimize the effects of such occurrences 
by recommending ameliorative action. The Disaster Council shall meet upon 
call of the Governor. During any war declared by Congress or during any 
national emergency proclaimed by the President of the United States, the Dis- 
aster Council shall meet not less frequently than once every other month on a 
day to be designated by the Governor. Notice of such meeting shall be given to 
each member of the Disaster Council not less than 15 days prior to the day 
selected by the Governor for the meeting of the council. 

It shall also be the duty of the Disaster Council, and it is hereby empowered : 

(a) To consider and recommend for approval by the Governor, rules or 
regulations or orders which are within the province of the Governor to pro- 
mulgate ; 
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(b) To consider and recommend to the Governor for approval the bound- 

aries of such “mutual-aid regions” of the State as may be designated ; 

(c) To consider and approve interregional and regional mutual-aid plans ; 

(d) To recommend to the Governor the assignment of any service or activ- 

ity relative to disaster or disaster planning to a State department having 
duties related to such service or activity ; 

(e) To consider and recommend the creation by the Governor of advisory 
committees in order to make available to the State civilian participation and 
cooperation in disaster planning and activities ; 

(f) To consider and recommend the expenditures of moneys appropriated 

for any of the objects or purposes of this chapter ; 

(zg) To consider and recommend to the Governor for approval a State Dis- 

aster Plan built around mutual aid, and integrate into such plan the several 
State departments and agencies whose resources are necessary in coping with 
disasters ; 

(h) To encourage the development and maintenance of mutual-aid plans 

and agreements whereunder local agencies may most effectively protect life 
and property during periods of emergency ; 

(i) To evaluate State communications systems with particular regard to 

their adequacy in case of disaster (Stats. 1951, ch. 1351, as amended by 
Stats. 1956, (1st exec. session, ch. 56). 
1514. Nothing herein shall operate to prevent the Governor from establishing 

a committee or board composed of heads of State departments or agencies of the 
State Government, should he deem it necessary to aid him or the Disaster Council 
or both in obtaining information or advice, assisting in developing or carrying 
out plans, or otherwise acting in accomplishment of the purposes of this chapter 
(Stats. 1945, ch. 1024). 


ARTICLE 2.5. CALIFORNIA DISASTER OFFICE 


1518. The Governor shall assign all or a part of his powers and duties under 
this chapter to such secretaries and personnel in his office as he may designate, 
and such secretaries and personnel shall be known as, and shall be referred to as, 
the California Disaster Office (Stats. 1950, 3d executive sess., ch. 3, as amended 
by Stats. 1956, Ist executive sess., ch. 56). 

1518.1. In addition to the authority conferred upon him by section 12001 of 
the Government Code, the Governor may also appoint and fix the salaries of such 
assistants and employees for the California Disaster Office as he may deem neces- 
sary. Salaries within said office shall be fixed as nearly as possible to conform 
to the salaries established by the State Personnel Board for classes of positions 
in the State civil service involving comparable duties and responsibilities (Stats. 
1950, 3d executive sess., ch. 3, as amended by Stats. 1956, Ist executive sess., 
ch. 56). 

1518.2. The Governor, with the approval of the Senate, shall designate one provi 
person in the California Disaster Office to act as the Director of the Disaster and t 
Office, and may fix the salary of such person at not to exceed $15,000 a year. either 
The Director of the Disaster Office shall have all of the rights and powers of a such 


head of a department except those conferred by section 11154 of the Govern- such | 
ment Code. When the Governor proclaims a state of disaster within any region privat 
or regions of the State, the director shall act as the coordinator of all State tainin 
disaster activities in connection with such emergency, and every State agency such | 


and officer shall cooperate with the director in rendering all possible assistance effect 
in carrying out the provisions of this chapter. In addition to the powers here- provic 
in designated, the Governor may delegate any of the powers vested in him un- therec 
der this chapter to the Director of the Disaster Office and to the regional or area be in 
coordinators appointed by the Governor except the power to make appoint- cedur 
ments, the power to fix salaries, the power to make, amend, and rescind orders, shall 


rules, and regulations, and the power to proclaim a state of extreme emergency immer 
or a state of disaster (Stats. 1951, ch. 1351, as amended by Stats. 1956, Ist filed i 
executive session, ch. 56). spreac 

1518.3. Whenever conditions exist within any region or regions of the State amen¢ 


which warrant the proclamation by the Governor of a state of extreme emer- 
gency or a state of disaster and the Governor has not acted under the provisions 
of section 1580 by reason of the fact that he has*been inaccessible, the Director 
of the Disaster Office may proclaim the existence of a state of extreme emer- nated 
gency or a state of disaster in the name of the Governor as to any region or 
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regions of the State. Whenever the Director of the Disaster Office has so pro- 
claimed a state of extreme emergency or a state of disaster, such action shall 
be ratified by the Governor as soon as he becomes accessible, and in the event 
the Governor does not ratify the action he shall immediately terminate the state 
of extreme emergency or the state of disaster as proclaimed by the Director of 
the Disaster Office (Stats. 1950, 3d executive sess., ch. 3, as amended by Stats. 
1956, Ist executive sess., ch. 56). 

1518.4. The Director of the Disaster Office shall determine the order of pri- 
ority for screening volunteer civil-defense and disaster-service workers. Screen- 
ing shall include such investigation, fingerprinting, photographing, description, 
and information as may be necessary to determine the loyalty of such volunteer 
civil-defense and disaster-service workers to the United States and their general 
fitness to assume their civil-defense and disaster-service powers and duties. 
The Director of the Disaster Office shall contract with the State Bureau of 
Criminal Identification and Investigation for the performance of such screening 
functions, and the cost thereof shall not exceed the actual cost to the bureau 
for performing such work (Stats. 1951, ch. 1317, as amended by Stats. 1956, 1st 
executive sess., ch. 56). 


ARTICLE 3. CITIZEN’S ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


1520. The Governor may create advisory committees to assist in specific fields 
of civilian protection, war services, and disaster mitigation. He shall appoint 
the members thereof and they shall serve at his pleasure. He shall also desig- 
nate the chairman and vice chairman thereof. The committees shall be under 
the direction of the Governor or such State department head as he shall desig- 
nate, and shall be wholly advisory in character and shall not be delegated any 
administrative authority or responsibility. Members of such committees shall 
not receive compensation from the State for their services under this chapter, 
but when called into conference or session by the Governor or a department 
head designated by him shall be reimbursed for their actual and necessary ex- 
penses incurred in connection with such conferences or sessions, or in lieu thereof 
shall receive mileage and $10 per day of actual service (Stats. 1945, ch. 1024, as 
amended by Stats. 1956, Ist executive session, ch. 56). 


ARTICLE 4.5. POWERS OF GOVERNOR 


1535. The Governor shall have the powers granted by this article, which powers 
shall be in addition to any other powers granted to him by this chapter (Stats. 
1950, 3d executive session, ch. 3). 

1535.1. The Governor may make, amend, and rescind the necessary orders, 
rules, and regulations to carry out the provisions of this chapter with due con- 
sideration of the plans of the Federal Government. The Governor may also 
provide by such orders, rules, and regulations for the calling of test exercises 
and the granting of permission to political subdivisions to call test exercises 
either singularly or jointly whenever, in the opinion of said political subdivisions, 
such test exercises are needed: Provided, however, That with respect to any 
such test exercises no one shall have power to command the assistance of any 
private citizen, and the failure of a citizen to obey any order or regulation per- 
taining to a test exercise shall not constitute a violation of any law. Any 
such order, rule, or regulation made by the Governor shall have the force and 
effect of law upon being filed in the Office of the Secretary of State as hereinafter 
provided. Any orders, rules, and regulations, or amendments or rescissions 
thereof, made in the absence of a period of a state of extreme emergency shall 
be in writing, shall be exempt from the provisions of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act (ch. 4 and 5, part 1, division 3, title 2 of the Government Code), but 
shall be subject to the approval of the Disaster Council, and shall take effect 
immediately upon such approval. As soon thereafter as possible they shall be 
filed in the Office of the Secretary of State. The Governor shall cause wide- 
spread publicity and notice to be given to such orders, rules, and regulations, or 
amendments or rescissions thereof (Stats. 1950, 3d executive sess., ch. 3, as 
amended by Stats. 1955, ch. 1558). 

1535.2. The Governor shall coordinate the plan and program for the mitigation 
of disaster in this State, such plan and program to be integrated into and coordi- 
nated with the civil-defense plans of the Federal Government and of other 
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States to the fullest possible extent, and shall coordinate the preparation of plans 
and programs for the mitigation of disaster by the political subdivisions of this 
State, such plans to be integrated into and coordinated with the disaster plan 
and program of this State to the fullest possible extent (Stats. 1950, 3d executive 
sess., ch. 3, as amended by Stats. 1956, 1st executive sess., ch. 56). 

1535.3. The Governor may, in accordance with the plan and program for the 
mitigation of disaster in this State: 

(a) Ascertain the requirements of the State or the political subdivisions 
thereof for food or clothing or other necessities of life in the event of attack 
or other disaster. 

(b) Plan for and procure supplies, medicines, materials, and equipment. 

(c) Use and employ from time to time any of the property, services, and 
resources of the State for the purposes set forth in this chapter. 

(d) Make surveys of the industries, resources, and facilities within the 
State as are necessary to carry out the purposes of this chapter. 

(e) Institute training programs and public information programs. 

(f) Plan for the use of any private facilities, services and property and 
when necessary, and when in fact used, to provide for payment for such 
use under such terms and conditions as may be agreed upon. 

(g) Take all other preparatory steps; including the partial or full mobil- 
ization of civil defense and disa#tér organizations in advance of actual dis- 
aster, and includipg. the ordering of test exercises, to insure the furnishing 
of adequately trained and equipped personnel in time of need. 

(h) Provide for mobile support units (Stats. 195 . 1851, as amended 
by Stats. 1956, Ist ex. sess., ch. 56). 

1535.4. The Governor may cooperate wit Feident pa the heads of the 
Armed Forces, and the civil-defense y of the United’ States, and with the 
officers and agencies of other States, in matters pertaining to the civil defense 





~~~af the State and Nation 


Tne Governor shart time to time confer with the President, the heads of 
the Armed Forces, and the civil-defense agency of the United States with respect 
to standardization in the several States as to matters pertaining to civil defense, 
including, but not limited to, such matters as identification cards for civilian- 
defense workers, passes for emergency vehicles, air-raid-warning signals, and 
report forms; and he shall take any steps he deems necessary to put into effect 
any rules, regulations, or suggestions made by such person or such agency with re- 
spect to such standardization (Stats. 1951, ch. 184). 

1535.5. The Government may on behalf of this State enter into reciprocal aid 
agreements or compacts with other States and the Federal Government, either on 
a statewide basis or local political subdivision basis, or with a neighboring state 
or province of a foreign country. Prior to committing the personnel, equipment 
or facilities of any political subdivision of this State the Governor shall consult 
with the chief executive officer or governing body of such political subdivision. 
Such mutual aid arrangements shall be limited to the furnishing or exchange, 
on such terms and conditions as are deemed necessary, of any of the following: 

(a) Food, clothing, medicine, and other supplies. 

(b) Engineering services. 

(c) Emergency housing. 

(d) Police services. 

(e) The National Guard, while under the control of the State, or the 
organized militia of the State. 

(f) Health, medical and related services. 

(g) Fire fighting, rescue, transportation, and construction services and 
equipment. 

(h) Personnel necessary to provide or conduct these services. 

(i) Any other supplies, equipment, facilities personnel, and services as 
may be needed (Stats. 1950, 3d ex. sess., ch. 3). 

1535.6. At any time when the Disaster Council is not meeting, the Governor 

may: 
(a) Consider and aprove mutual aid plans and agreements ; 
(b) Certify, as accredited, disaster councils subject to the requirements of 
Section 1599.2 of this code. 

Such approval or certification shall be final for all purposes, subject to the 
power of the Disaster Council to set aside such approval or certification an¢ 
exercise the authority granted to it by this chapter. 
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At each meeting of the Disaster Council, the Governor shall report to it any 
action taken by him pursuant to this section subsequent to its last meeting (Stats. 
1950, 3d ex. sess., ch. 3). 

1535.7. The California Disaster and Civil Defense Master Mutual Aid Agree- 
ment as heretofore approved by the Governor on behalf of the State of California 
and all its departments: and agencies, and all mutual aid operational plans or 
agreements duly adopted or approved by the State Disaster Council or the 
Governor are hereby confirmed, validated, and declared legally effective. The 
terms “mutual aid agreements” or “agreements” as used in this chapter shall 
include “operational plans.” 

It is the purpose of the Legislature in enacting this section to facilitate the 
adoption of mutual aid operational plans and to make unnecessary the execu- 
tion of written agreements customarily entered into by public agencies exercising 
joint powers. Mutual aid operational plans duly adopted by the State Disaster 
Council shall be effective for the purposes provided in the California Disaster 
and Civil Defense Mutual Aid Agreement (Stats. 1951, ch. 1351, as amended by 
Stats. 1956, Ist ex. sess., ch. 56.) 

1535.8. No other State or its officers or employees rendering aid in this State 
pursuant to any interstate arrangement, agreement or compact shall be liable 
on account of any act or omission in good faith on the part of such State or 
its officers or employees while so engaged, or on account of the maintenance or 
use of any equipment or supplies in connection with civil defense or the mitiga- 
tion of disasters (Stats. 1951, ch. 1351, as amended by Stats. 1956, 1st ex. sess., 
ch. 56). 


ARTICLE 5. PRESCRIBING DUTIES OF REGULAR STATE AGENCIES 


1540. The Governor is hereby empowered to proclaim a state of disaster in 
an area or region affected or likely to be affected thereby when: 

1. He finds that some or any of the circumstances described in Section 1505 
exist; and either 

2. He is requested to do so (a) in the case of a city by the mayor or chief 
executive, (b) in the case of a county by the chairman of the board of super- 
visors; or 

3. He finds that local authority is inadequate to cope with the peril. 

Such proclamation shall be in writing and shall take effect immediately upon 
its issuance. As soon thereafter as possible it shall be filed in the Office of the 
Secretary of State. The Governor shall cause widespread publicity and notice 
to be given of such proclamation. 

The Governor may assign to a State agency any activity concerned with the 
mitigation of disaster of a nature related to the existing powers and duties of 
such agency, and it shall thereupon become the duty of such agency to undertake 
and carry out such activity on behalf of the State (Stats. 1945, ch. 1024, as 
amended by Stats. 1956, 1st ex. sess., ch. 56). 

1541. Any funds appropriated for the support of the Disaster Council or for 
the purposes of this chapter shall be allotted by the Director of Finance to a 
state agency having duties pursuant to Section 1540, or allotted to the Gov- 
ernor, to be expended under his direction in carrying out the objects and pur- 
poses of this chapter. In the absence of a state of extreme emergency, extraor- 
dinary services incurred by local governmental agencies in executing mutual 
aid agreements shall constitute a legal charge against the State when approved 
by the Governor; provided, that such agreement has received the approval of 
said Disaster Council, or the previous approval of the California State War 
Council. 

In addition to any appropriation made to support activities contemplated by 
this act, the Governor is empowered to make expenditures from any fund legally 
available in order to deal with disaster or threatened disaster conditions should 
they occur (Stats. 1951, ch. 1351). 

1542. Subject to the approval of the Department of Finance, any State agency 
may use its personnel, property, equipment and appropriations for carrying out 
the purposes of this chapter, and in that connection may loan personnel to the 
California Disaster Office. The Department of Finance shall determine whether 
reimbursement shall be made to any State agency for expenditures heretofore 
or hereafter made or incurred for such purposes from any appropriation avail- 
able for the California Disaster Office except that as to any expenditure made 
or incurred by any State agency the funds of which are subject to constitutional 
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restriction which would prohibit their use for such purposes, such reimbursement 
shall be provided and the original expenditure shall be considered a temporary 
loan to the General Fund of the State (Stats. 1951, ch. 1351, as amended by 
Stats. 1956, 1st ex. sess., ch. 56). 

1543. During a state of disaster the Governor may direct all agencies of the 
State Government to utilize and employ State personnel, equipment, and facili- 
ties for the performance of any and all activities designed to prevent and alle- 
viate actual or threatened damage due to the disaster. Any agency so directed 
by the Governor may expend any of its moneys in performing such activities 
which have been appropriated to it, irrespective of the particular purpose for 
which the money was appropriated (Stats. 1956, 1st ex. sess., ch. 56). 

1544. During a state of disaster the Governor may suspend the provisions of 
any regulatory statute, or statute prescribing the procedure for conduct of State 
business, or the rules, regulations or orders of any State agency, where the Gov- 
ernor determines and declares that strict compliance with the provisions of any 
such statute, rule, regulation or order would in any way prevent, hinder or delay 
the mitigation of the disaster (Stats. 1956, Ist ex. sess., ch. 56). 


ARTICLE 7. MUTUAL AID REGIONS 


1560. The Governor with the advice of the Disaster Council is hereby author- 
ized and empowered to divide the State into mutual aid regions or areas (Stats. 
1951, ch. 1351). 

1562. During any state of extreme emergency or any state of disaster when 
the need arises for outside aid in any county, city and county, or city within 
the region, such aid shall be rendered in accordance with the mutual aid plans 
developed on a regional, area, or other basis. 

It shall be the duty of local public officials to comply with such plans. 

In periods of local peril or emergency local governmental agencies have full 
power to exercise mutual aid powers in accordance with local ordinances, 
resolutions, agreements or plans therefor (Stats. 1951, ch. 1351, as amended by 
Stats. 1956, Ist ex. sess., ch. 56). 

1563. In the development of the regional mutual-aid plans provisions shall be 
made for the most effective use of State personnel and equipment as a part 
of such plans and during a state of extreme emergency or a state of disaster the 
Governor may exercise such authority over the use of such equipment and per- 
sonnel as he may see fit or place it under the direction of such State or local 
officer as he may determine most appropriate. (Stats. 1945, ch. 1024, as amended 
by Stats. 1956, 1st ex. sess., ch. 56). 

1564. The responsible local official in whose jurisdiction an incident requiring 
mutual aid has occurred shall remain in charge at such incident including the 
direction of such personnel and equipment provided him through the operation 
of such mutual aid plans (Stats. 1943, 1st ex. sess., ch. 1). 


ARTICLE 8. LOCAL WAR OR DISASTER COUNCILS 


1571. Counties, cities and counties, and cities may create disaster councils 
by ordinance. A disaster council shall develop a plan for meeting any condition 
of extreme peril or any condition which is specified in Section 1505 as consti- 
tuting the basis for a declaration of a state of extreme emergency or a state of 
disaster; such plan shall provide for the effective mobilization of all the re- 
sources of the community, both public and private. The legislative body of a 
county, city and county, or city may in such ordinance or by resolution adopted 
pursuant to such ordinance, provide for the organization, powers and duties, divi- 
sions, services and staff of the civil defense and disaster organization. The legis- 
lative body of a county, city and county, or city may, by resolution, authorize 
public officers, employees and registered volunteers to command the aid of citizens 
when necessary in the execution of their duties during a period of a state of 
extreme emergency. 

Counties, cities and counties, and cities may enact ordinances and resolutions 
and either establish rules and regulations or authorize disaster councils to 
recommend to the local director of civil-defense rules and regulations for dealing 
with local emergencies that can be adequately dealt with locally; and further 
may act to carry out mutual aid on a voluntary basis, and to this end may enter 
into agreements. In the absence of a declaration of a state of extreme emer- 
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gency, State personnel and equipment may be employed in accordance with any 
mutual-aid plan or agreement,or at the direction of the Governor. 

Any war, defense, or disaster council established by any county, city and 
county, or city, existing as of the effective date of this chapter, and previously 
certified as an accredited war, defense, or disaster council by the California 
State War Council shall, for the purposes of this chapter or any other law of this 
State, constitute a disaster council. 

Neither this chapter nor anything expressed in it is intended to be or is to be 
construed as a denial of the power of such local agencies to establish such de- 
partments pursuant to Article XI, Section 11, of the Constitution (Stats. 1951, 
ch. 1351, as amended by Stats. 1956, Ist ex. sess., ch. 56). 

1572. The emergency power which may be vested in a local public official 
during a period of extreme emergency, duly proclaimed as provided in this 
chapter, shall be subject or subordinate to the powers herein vested in the 
Governor when exercised by the Governor (Stats. 1945, ch. 1024). 


ARTICLE 9. POWERS AND DUTIES DURING A PERIOD OF A STATE OF EXTREME EMERGENCY 


1580. The Governor is hereby empowered to proclaim a state of extreme 
emergency in an area or region affected or likely to be affected thereby when: 

1. He finds that some or any of the circumstances described in Section 1505 
exist; and either 

2. He is requested to do so (a) in the case of a city by the mayor or chief 
executive, or (b) in the case of a county by the chairman of the board of super- 
visors; or 

3. He finds that local authority is inadequate to cope with the peril. 

Such proclamation shall be in writing and shall take effect immediately upon 
its issuance. As soon thereafter as possible it shall be filed in the office of the 
Secretary of State. The Governor shall cause widespread publicity and notice 
to be given of such proclamation (Stats. 1945, ch. 1024). 

1581. During a period of a state of extreme emergency the Governor shall 
have complete authority over all agencies of the State Government and the right 
to exercise within the area or regions designated all police power vested in 
the State by the Constitution and the laws of the State of California, in order 
to effectuate the purposes of this chapter. In exercise thereof he is authorized 
to promulgate, issue, and enforce, rules, regulations, and orders which he con- 
siders necessary for the protection of life and property. Such rules, regula- 
tions, and orders shall whenever practicable be prepared in advance of a state 
of extreme emergency and the Governor shall cause widespread publicity and 
notice to be given such rules, regulations, and orders. Rules, regulations, and 
orders issued under the authority of this section and prepared in advance of 
a state of extreme emergency shall not become operative until the Governor 
proclaims a state of extreme emergency. Such rules, regulations, and orders 
shall be in writing and shall take effect upon their issuance. They shall be 
filed in the office of the Secretary of State as soon as possible after their 
issuance. A copy of such rules, regulations, and orders shall likewise be filed 
in the office of the county clerk of each county any portion of which is included 
within any one of the protective regions wherein a state of extreme emergency 
has been proclaimed. Whenever the period of a state of extreme emergency 
has been ended by either the expiration of the period for which it was proclaimed 
or by proclamation of the Governor declaring the period of a state of extreme 
emergency, to be at an end or as provided in this chapter, the rules, regulations, 
or orders promulgated or issued by the Governor during such period shall be of no 
further foree and effect (Stats. 1951, ch. 1351). 

1582. (a) The Governor is hereby empowered to cooperate with public officials 
of other States and of the United States in preparing plans for the preservation 
of life and property during any state of extreme emergency. 

(b) The Governor may assign to a State agency any activity concerned with 
the mitigation of disaster on an interstate basis of a nature related to the exist- 
ing powers and duties of such agency, and it shall be the duty of such agency 
to undertake and carry out such activity on behalf of the State. Funds may be 
made available for such purpose under the provisions of Section 1541 of this 
code. 

(c) In cooperating with other States and the United States for the mitigation 
of disaster, the Governor may enter into and execute upon behalf of this State 
plans for mutual aid during a period of a state of extreme emergency, and may 
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enter into and execute upon behalf of this State interstate arrangements for the other 
| protection and preservation of life and property during a period of a state of any : 
# extreme emergency. torial 
F (d) During a period of a state of extreme emergency, the Governor, any State degre 
| agency, and any agency acting under Section 1587 of this code may exercise out- dutie: 
side the territorial limits of this State any of the powers conferred upon him or it An: 
by or pursuant to this chapter (Stats. 1950, 3d ex. sess., ch. 4., as amended by pital, 
Stats. 1956, Ist ex. sess., ch. 56). extre 
1584. During the period of a state of extreme emergency, every department, any s 
commission, agency, board, officer and employee of the State Government and ity fe 
of every political subdivision, county, city and county, city, public district and of ho 
public corporation of or in this State is required to comply with the lawful rules, taines 
regulations, and orders of the Governor made or given within the limits of his in the 
authority as provided for herein. Every such officer or employee who refuses or Stats 
wilfully neglects to obey such rules, regulations or orders of the Governor, or 158 
who wilfully resists, delays or obstructs the Governor in the discharge of any of whict 
his functions hereunder, is guilty of a misdemeanor. In the event that any such cate « 
: officer or employee shall refuse or wilfully neglect to obey any such rules, regu- tions 
| lations or orders, the Governor may by his order temporarily suspend him from involv 
i the performance of any and all the rights, obligations and duties of his office for certifi 
the remainder of the period of the state of extreme emergency, and the Governor licens 


may thereupon designate the person who shall carry on the rights, obligations, 
and duties of the office for the duration of such suspension (Stats. 1945, ch. 1024). 


1585. In the exercise of the emerency powers hereby vested in the Governor the po 

during a period of a state of extreme emergency, he is authorized to commandeer this e 
F or utilize any private property or personnel deemed by him necessary in carrying to be | 
out the responsibility hereby vested in him as chief executive of the State and to exe 

the State shall pay the reasonable value thereof. juneti 

Notwithstanding the provisions of this section, the Governor is not authorized ch. 1). 

to commandeer any hewspaper or newspaper wire service but may, during a period 1588 

of a state of extreme emergency and if no other means of communication are by the 

available, utilize any newspaper wire service and the State shall pay the reason- seven | 

able value of such use. In so utilizing a newspaper wire service, the Governor not lat 


shall interfere as little as possible with the use of such wire service for the trans- (b) 
mission of news (Stats. 1951, ch. 1351). procla: 





1586. Before payment may be made by the State to any person in reimburse- state « 
ment for taking or damaging private property necessarily utilized by the Gov- of suck 
ernor in carrying out his responsibilities under this chapter during the period of (1) 
a state of extreme emergency, or for services rendered at the instance of the the per 
Governor under said conditions, such person must present a claim to the State (2) 
Board of Control in accordance with the provisions of the Government Code of treme 


the State of California governing the presentation of claims against the State jects re 
for the taking or damaging of private property for public use which provisions already 
shall govern the presentment, allowance or rejection of such claims and the con- 
ditions upon which suit may be brought against the State. Payment for such 
property or services shall be made from any funds appronriated by the State for 





such purpose (Stats. 1951, ch. 1351). 1591, 
1587. In the event that the Governor, during the state of extreme emergency (disaste 
or the state of disaster and in the exercise of the emergency powers vested in Ing to « 
him, shall order the officers, employees, or agencies of any county, city and to the 
county, city, or district to perform duties outside of the territorial limits of their their a 
' respective agencies, any services performed or expenditures made in connection authori 
therewith by any such agency, shall be deemed conclusively to be for the direct their ac 
protection and benefit of the inhabitants and property of such agency. During or citie 
a state of extreme emergency or a state of disaster in the event that any equip- (b) 
; ment owned, leased or operated by any county, city and county, city or district. is under ¢ 
' damaged or destroyed while being used outside of the territorial limits of the register 
' public agency owning such equipment, the public agency suffering loss shall be this che 
entitled to file a claim for the amount thereof against the State of California in damage 
the manner provided in Section 1586 of this chapter. Such agency shall have no training 
claim against the State for services of such personnel or for the rental, use or : ffect tl 
ordinary wear and tear of such equipment, except such extraordinary services e spec 


incurred by local governmental agencies in executing mutual aid agreements. or it 
All of the privileges and immunities from liability, exemptions from laws, ordi- nsuran 
nances and rules, all pension, relief, disability, workmen’s comvensation, and 
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other benefits which apply to the activity of such officers, agents or employees of 
any such agency when performing their respective functions within the terri- 
torial limits of their respective public agencies, shall apply to them to the same 
degree and exent while engaged in the performance of any of their functions and 
duties extraterritorially under the provisions of this chapter. 

Any physician and surgeon (whether licensed in this or any other State), hos- 
pital, nurse, or dentist that renders services during a period of any state of 
extreme emergency or any state of disaster, at the express or implied request of 
any state official or agency or state or local disaster council, shall have no liabil- 
ity for any injury sustained by any person by reason of such services, regardless 
of how or under what circumstances or by what cause such injuries are sus- 
tained; provided, however, that the immunity herein granted shall not apply 
in the event of a wilful act or omission (Stats. 1951, ch. 1351, as amended by 
Stats. 1956, 1st ex. sess., ch. 56). 

1587.5. During the period of a state of extreme emergency and in the area in 
which said emergency is declared to exist, any person holding a license, certifi- 
cate or other permit issued by any State evidencing the meeting of the qualifica- 
tions of such State for professional, mechanical or other skills, may render aid 
involving such skill to meet the emergency or disaster as fully as if such license, 
certificate, or other permit had been issued in this State if a substantially similar 
license, certificate, or other permit is issued in this State to applicants possessing 
the same professional, mechanical or other skills (Stats. 1951, ch. 1351). 

1588. None of the provisions of this chapter shall limit, modify, or abridge 
the powers vested in the Governor under the Constitution and other provisions of 
this code, by proclamation, to declare any county or city or any portion thereof 
to be in a state of insurrection, or to proclaim the existence of martial law and 
to exercise all the powers vested in him thereunder independent of, or in con- 
junction with, any of the provisions of this chapter (Stats. 19438, Ist ex. sess., 
ch. 1 ) . 

1589. (a) Whenever it appears that a state of extreme emergency proclaimed 
by the Governor in accordance with this chapter will continue for more than 
seven days, the Governor shall call a meeting of the Disaster Council to commence 
not later than the expiration of such seven days. 

(b) All of the powers of the Governor during a state of extreme emergency 
proclaimed by him pursuant to this chapter shall terminate with respect to such 
state of extreme emergency and any other emergency related to or growing out 
of such emergency when : 

(1) The Governor has failed to call a meeting of the Disaster Council within 
the period prescribed in subdivision (a) of this section, or 

(2) The Governor has not within 30 days after proclaiming such state of ex- 
treme emergency convened the Legislature for the purpose of legislating on sub- 
jects relating to such state of extreme emergency, except when the Legislature is 
already convened with power to legislate on such subjects (Stats. 1945, ch. 1024). 


ARTICLE 10, RESPONSIBILITIES AND IMMUNITIES OF VOLUNTEERS 


1591. (a) Volunteers duly enrolled or registered with any war, defense, or 
disaster council of any public agency, in carrying out, complying with, or attempt- 
ing to comply with, any order, rule, or regulation issued or promulgated pursuant 
to the provisions of this chapter or any local ordinance, or performing any of 
their authorized functions or duties or training for the performance of their 
authorized functions or duties, shall have the same degree of responsibility for 
their actions and enjoy the same immunities as officers and employees of counties 
or cities performing similar work for their respective entities. 

(b) No political subdivision, municipal corporation or other public agency 
under any circumstances, nor the officers, employees, agents, or duly enrolled or 
registered volunteers thereof acting within the scope of their official duties under 
this chapter or any local ordinance shall be liable for personal injury or property 
damage sustained by any duly enrolled or registered volunteer engaged in or 
training for disaster preparedness or relief activity. The foregoing shall not 
affect the right of any such person to receive benefits or compensation which may 
be specifically provided by the provisions of any Federal or State statute nor 
shall it affect the right of any person to recover under the terms of any policy of 
insurance (Stats. 1945, ch. 1024). 
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ARTICLE 10.7. ACCREDITED DISASTER COUNCILS 









































1599. As used herein, “disaster council” and “disaster service worker” have 
the meaning prescribed in Division 4 of the Labor Code (Stats. 1946, 1st ex. sess., 
ch. 104). 

1599.1. The California State Disaster Council shall establish by rule and regu- 
lation various classes of disaster service workers and the scope of the duties of 


each class. The California State Disster Council shall also adopt rules and 31 


regulations prescribing the manner in which disaster service workers of each pres 
class are to be registered. All such rules and regulations shall be designed to undi 
facilitate the paying of workmen's compensation (Stats. 1946, Ist ex. sess., ch. - 
104). ’ 

1598.2. Any disaster council which both agrees to follow the rules and regula- ject 
tions established by the California State Disaster Council pursuant to the pro- riors 
visions of Section 1599.1 of this code and substantially complies with such rules 31 


and regulations shall be certified by the California State Disaster Council. Upon all p 


making the certification, and not before, the disaster council becomes an ac- credi 
credited disaster council (Stats. 1946, Ist ex. sess., ch. 104). all p 

1599.3. Should an accredited disaster council fail to comply with the rules and agen 
regulations of the California State Disaster Council in any material degree, the a 


California State Disaster Council may revoke the certification, and upon the 
act of revocation the disaster council shall lose its accredited status. It may 
again become an accredited disaster council in the same manner as is provided 
for a disaster council which has not had its certificate revoked (Stats. 1946, 1st 
ex. sess., ch. 104). 
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ARTICLE 11. PENALTIES AND SEVERABILITY cada 


1600. Any person who violates any of the provisions of this chapter or who by St 
refuses or willfully neglects to obey any lawful rule, regulation or order pro- 31¢ 
mulgated or issued as provided in this chapter shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, set fe 
and upon conviction thereof shall be punishable by a fine of not to exceed five 1950, 


hundred dollars ($500) or by imprisonment for not to exceed six months, or by 310 
both such fine and imprisonment (Stat. 1943, 1st ex. sess., ch. 1). admi 


1601. If any provision of this chapter, or the application thereof, to any work 
person or circumstance, is held invalid, the remainder of the chapter, or the perso 
application of such proviison to other persons or circumstances, shall not be be fil 
affected thereby (Stats. 1943, 1st ex. sess., ch. 1). appoi 

Note.—In amending the California Disaster Act, chapter 56 (Stats. 1956, shall 
Ist ex. sess.), as to the sections contained therein, provided : and § 

Sec. 24. The changes made by this act shall not be construed to deprive any 310 
person or public agency of any substantial right which would have existed or be file 
hereafter exists had such changes not been made. is tak 

Norr.—In amending the California Disaster Act, chapter 3 (Stats. 1950, 3d The 
ex. Sess.), as to the sections contained therein, provided : filed | 

“Section 1. This act may be cited as the ‘Civil Defense Act of 1950.’ precit 

“Sec. 2. (a) Because of the existing and increasing possibility of the occurrence integt 
of disasters or emergencies of unprecedented size and destructiveness resulting may t 
from enemy attack, sabotage, or other hostile action, and in order to insure that of the 
preparations of this State will be adequate to deal with such disasters or emer- _ The 
gencies, and generally to provide for the common defense and. to protect the in the 
public peace, health, and safety, and to preserve the lives and property of the The 
people of the State, it is hereby found and declared to be necessary: (1) to pro- trict ; 
vide for an Office of Civil Defense within the Governor’s Office and to prescribe may | 
the powers of the director of that office; (2) to confer upon the Governor the ch. 7, | 
powers provided herein; (3) to provide for the rendering of mutual aid among 310 
cities, counties, districts, or other local governmental agencies or public agencies full e 
authorized by law, and with other States, and with the Federal Government with taking 
respect to the carrying out of civil defense functions; and (4) to authorize the 310% 
establishment of such organizations and the taking of such steps as are necessary to any 
and appropriate to carry out the provisions of the California Disaster Act. has ta 

“(b) It is further declared to be the purpose of this act and the policy of the Shall | 
State that all civil defense functions of this State be coordinated as far as certify 
possible with the comparable functions of the Federal Government including its ever t 
various departments and agencies, of other States and localities, and of private body ¢ 
agencies of every type, to the end that the most effective preparation and use or offic 


may be made of the Nation’s manpower, resources, and facilities for dealing oath o 
with any disaster that may occur.” 
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LOYALTY OATH 
CHAPTER 8, DivIsION 4, TITLE 1 OF THE GOVERNMENT CODE 


OATH OR AFFIRMATION OF ALLEGIANCE FOR CIVIL DEFENSE WORKERS AND PUBLIC 
EMPLOYEES 


3100. It is hereby declared that the defense of the civil population during the 
present state of world affairs is of paramount State importance requiring the 
undivided attention and best efforts of our citizens. In furtherance of such 
defense and in the exercise of police power of the State in protection of its citi- 
zens, all public employees are hereby declared to be civil-defense workers sub- 
ject to such civilian defense activities as may be assigned to them by their supe- 
riors or by law (Stats, 1950, 3d executive session, ch. 7). 

3101. For the purpose of this chapter, the term “civil-defense worker” includes 
all public employees and all volunteers in any civilian defense organization ac- 
credited by the State Disaster Council. The term “public employees” includes 
all persons employed by the State or any county, city, city and county, State 
agency, or public district, excluding aliens legally employed (Stats. 1950, 3d 
executive sess., ch. 7). 

3102. All civil-defense workers shall, before they enter upon the duties of their 
employment, take and subscribe to the oath or affirmation required by this chap- 
ter. In the case of intermittent, temporary, emergency, or successive employ- 
ments, then, in the discretion of the employing agency, an oath taken and sub- 
scribed as required by this chapter shall be effective for the purposes of this 
chapter for all successive periods of employment which commence within 1 cal- 
endar year from the date of such subscription (Stats. 1951, ch. 539, as amended 
by Stats. 1953, ch. 1250). 

3103. The oath or affirmation required by this chapter is the oath or affirmation 
set forth in section 3 of article XX of the Constitution of California (Stats. 
1950, 3d executive sess., ch. 7, as amended by Stats. 1953, ch. 1250). 

3104. The oath or affirmation may be taken before any officer authorized to 
administer oaths: Provided, That the oath or affirmation of any civil-defense 
worker of the State may be taken before his appointing power or before any 
person authorized in writing by his appointing power. Such authorization shall 
be filed with the State Personnel Board, and any person so authorized by his 
appointing power may administer the oath required by this chapter. No fee 
shall be charged by any person before whom the oath or affirmation is taken 
and subscribed (Stats. 1951, ch. 539). 

3105. The oath or affirmation of any civil-defense worker of the State shall 
be filed with the State Personnel Board within 30 days of the date on which it 
is taken and subscribed. 

The oath or affirmation of any civil-defense worker of any county shall be 
filed in the office of the county clerk of the county, except that where election 
precinct officers take and subscribe to such an oath or affirmation which is an 
integral part of a claim for compensation, such oath and claim for compensation 
may be filed in either the office of the county auditor or in the office of the clerk 
of the board of supervisors of the county. 

The oath or affirmation of any civil-defense worker of any city shall be filed 
in the office of the city clerk of the city. 

The oath or affirmation of any civil-defense worker of any other agency or dis- 
trict shall be filed with such officer or employee of the agency or district as 
may be designated by such agency or district (Stats. 1950, 3d executive sess., 
ch. 7, as amended by Stats. 1955, ch. 519). 

3106. Compliance with this chapter shall, as to State employees, be deemed 
full compliance with chapter 4, part 1, division 5, title 2 of this code, requiring 
taking of oaths by State employees (Stats. 1950, 3d executive sess., ch. 7). 

3107. No compensation nor reimbursement for expenses incurred shall be paid 
to any civil-defense worker by any public agency unless such civil-defense worker 
has taken and subscribed to the oath or affirmation required by this chapter. It 
shall be the duty of the person certifying to public payrolls to ascertain and 
certify that such civil-defense worker has taken such oath or affirmation. When- 
ever there is more than one officer certifying to public payrolls the governing 
body of a city or county may designate and make it the duty of a certain officer 
or officers to ascertain and certify that such civil-defense worker has taken such 
oath or affirmation. The governing body of a city or county may designate and 
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make it the duty of a local civil-defense and disaster officer to ascertain and 
certify that each volunteer civil-defense worker has taken such oath or affirma- 
tion. 

Nothing in this chapter, however, shall prevent the correction of any technical 
error or deficiency in an oath taken pursuant to this chapter, provided such 
correction is made before the civil-defense worker is actually paid or reimbursed 
(Stats, 1951, ch. 539, as ameded by Stats. 1953, ch. 1250). 

3108. Every person who, while taking and subscribing to the oath or affirma- 
tion required by this chapter, states as true any material matter which he knows 
to be false, is guilty of perjury, and is punishable by imprisonment in the State 
prison not less than 1 nor more than 14 years (Stats. 1950, 3d executive sess., ch. 
Tan 

3109. Every person having taken and subscribed to the oath or affirmation re- 
quired by this chapter who, while in the employ of, or service with, the State or 
any county, city, city and county, State agency, public district, or civilian de- 
fense organization advocates or becomes a member of any party or organia- 
tion, political or otherwise, that advocates the overthrow of the Government of 
the United States by force or violence or other unlawful means, is guilty of a 
felony, and is punishable by imprisonment in the State prison not less than 1 or 
more than 14 years (Stats. 1950, 3d executive sess., ch. 7). 
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Article XX, Sec. 3 of the Constitution of California, as amended in 1952, pro- orde 


vides for the oath of office as follows: = 


OFFIcIAL OatTu—CIviL DEFENSE VOLUNTEERS 








"a, , do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will support and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United States and the Constitution of the State of tl 
of Califronia against all enemies, foreign and domestic; that I will bear true forn 
faith and allegiance to the Constitution of the United States and the Constitu- oF a 
tion of the State of California; that I take this obligation freely, without any to co 


ized 
for ; 
ordi 
of tl 
forn: 
omis 
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mental reservation or purpose of evasion; and that I will well and faithfully 
discharge the duties upon which I am about to enter. 

“And I do further swear (or affirm) that I do not advocate, nor am I a member 
of any party or organization, political or otherwise, that now advocates the 
overthrow of the Government of the United States or of the State of California 
by force or violence or other unlawful means; that within the five years imme- 
diately preceding the taking of this oath (or affirmation) I have not been a 
member of any party or organization, political or otherwise, that advocated 
the overthrow of the Government of the United States or of the State of Cali- 
fornia by force or violence or other unlawful means except as follows: G 


(if no affiliations, write in the words, ‘No Exceptions’) = = " 
3 


and that during such time as I hold office of __.--.-.----------------- I will not 

(Name of office *) that 
advocate nor become a member of anv party or organization, political or other- lar | 
wise, that advocates the overthrow of the Government of the United States or oe 
of the State of California by force or violence or other unlawful means.” coal 


Civiz. Cop—E—LIABILITY FOR CIVIL DEFENSE ACTIVITIES the « 


pare 

Section 1714,5 of the Civil Code, relating to liability for civil defense activities, facil 
including liability during a state of extreme emergency, and liability in con- recre 
nection with the use of civil defense and other facilities during any destructive for « 


operation, enemy attack or any defense test 4306: 


1714.5. There shall be no liability on the part of one, including the State of of th 
California, county, city and county, city or any other political subdivision of the 
State of California, who owns or maintains any building or premises which 
have been designated as a shelter from destructive operations or attacks by 
enemies of the United States by any council of defense or any public office, body, 
or officer of this State or of the United States, or which have been designated or 
are used as mass care centers, first-aid stations, temporary hospital annexes, or 
as other necessary facilities for civil-defense purposes, for any injuries arising 
out of the use thereof for such purposes sustained by any person while in or 
ploye 


1 We suggest “name of office”’ space be filled in: “civil defense worker of the City (or 1951 
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upon said building or premises as a result of the condition of said building or 
premises or as a result of any act or omission, or in any way arising from the 
designation of such premises as a shelter, or the designation or use thereof as a 
mass care center, first-aid station, temporary hospital annex, or other necessary 
facility for civil-defense purposes, except a wilful act, of such owner or occupant 
or his servants, agents, or employees when such person has entered or gone upon 
or into said building or premises for the purpose of seeking refuge, treatment, 
care, or assistance therein during destructive operations or attacks by enemies 
of the United States or during tests ordered by lawful authority. 

No disaster service worker who is performing disaster services ordered by 
lawful authority during a state of extreme emergency which is either statewide 
or Within any region or regions of the State shall be liable for civil damages on 
account of personal injury to or death of any person or damage to property 
resulting from any act or omission in the line of duty, except one that is wilful 
(Stats. 1951, ch. 247, as amended by Stats. 1955, ch. 1777). 


Civi, CopE—NEGLIGENCE 


Section 1714.6 of the Civil Code, relating to negligence as a matter of law, and 
defenses for acts or omissions in complying with orders or proclamations of 
military and civil authorities 
1714.6. The violation of any statute or ordinance shall not establish negli- 

gence as a matter of law where the. act or omission involved was required in 

order to comply with an order or proclamation of any military commander who is 
authorized to issue such orders or proclamations; nor when the act or omission 
involved is required in order to comply with any regulation, directive, or order 
of the Governor promulgated under the Civil Defense Act of 1950, or the Cali- 
fornia Disaster Act. No person shall be prosecuted for a violation of any statute 
or ordinance when violation of such statute or ordinance is required in order 
to comply with an order or proclamation of any military commander who is author- 
ized to issue such orders or proclamations; nor shall any person be prosecuted 
for a violation of any statute or ordinance when violation of such statute or 
ordinance is required in order to comply with any regulation, directive, or order 
of the Governor promulgated under the Civil Defense Act of 1950, or the Cali- 
fornia Disaster Act. The provisions of this section shall apply to such acts or 
omissions whether occurring prior to or after the effective date of this section 
(Stats. 1943, ch. 895, as amended and renumbered by Stats. 1951, ch. 514). 


GOVERN MENT CopE—Costs OF CIVIL DEFENSE AND DISASTER PREPAREDNESS 


Section 43068 of the Government Code, relating to municipal corporations 


43068. Unless a majority of the city electors voting at an election held for 
that purpose are in favor of it, the annual property tax shall not exceed one dol- 
lar ($1) on each one hundred dollars ($100), exclusive of such tax as may be 
necessary to pay the costs of any pension plan for city employees adopted pur- 
suant to Article 2, Chapter 2, of Division 5, exclusive of such tax, not to exceed five 
cents ($0.05) on each one hundred dollars ($100), as may be necessary to pay 
the costs of civil defense or disaster preparedness, exclusive or disaster pre- 
paredness, exclusive of such tax as may be necessary to pay the costs of sewerage 
facilities, exclusive of such tax as may be necessary to pay the costs of parks and 
recreation facilities and exclusive of such tax in addition to the annual tax levy 
for other municipal purposes authorized by Sections 20532, 37465, 37558, and 
43069 of this code, Section 5304 of the Public Resources Code and Section 22241 
of the Education Code (as amended by Stats. 1955, ch. 1176). 


GOVERN MENT CopE-—RESCUE AND First Alp 


Section 25369.5 of the Government Code, relating to the powers of boards of 
supervisors 
25369.5. In any county having a department under the management and control 
of a county forester and fire warden, the board may authorize rescue or first aid 
service, or both, as a function of that department and may appoint agents and em- 
plovees and acquire needed property and equipment for such purposes (Stats. 
1951, ch. 568). 
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VEHICLE CopE—AUTHORIZED EMERGENCY VEHICLES 





















































Section 44.8 of the Vehicle Code, relating to authorized emergency vehicles 
44.8. Authorized Emergency Vehicles Owned by State Officers or Employees. 
A motor vehicle owned by the State or owned by a State officer or employee, when 
authorized by the Commissioner of the California Highway Patrol, after certifica- 
tion by the head of the department, if the motor vehicle is assigned to his depart- 
ment, or by the State Director of Civil Defense, if the motor vehicle is assigned 
to the Office of Civil Defense, and when used in the performance of duties im- 
posed upon a State officer -or employee by the Civil Defense Act of 1950 and the 
California Disaster Act, is an authorized emergency vehicle. Whenever such 
vehicle is being used for purposes other than those specifically authorized herein, 
the siren must be disconnected and the red lights covered. Any violation of this 
provision shall constitute a misdemeanor and the permit granted hereunder shall 
be revoked. j 
This section shall remain in effect until the ninety-first day after the final 
adjournment of the 1957 Regular Session of the Legislature or until the termina- 
tion of the existing national defense emergency as evidenced by cessation of 
compulsory military service in the armed forces of the United States by citizens 
of this State, and as found and declared by proclamation issued by the Governor, 
whichever first occurs. While this section is in effect it shall supersede any 
existing provisions of law which are in conflict with this section; but such pro- 
visions are not repealed by this section and after this section is no longer effective 
shall have the same force as though this section had not been enacted (Stats. 
1951, ch. 1265, as amended by Stats. 1953, ch. 1535, and Stats. 1955, ch. 257). 


VEHICLE CoDE—NEGLIGENCE 


Sections 403.5 and 765 of the Vehicle Code, relating to violations of the Vehicle 
Code in order to comply with regulations promulgated under Civil Defense Act 
of 1950, or the California Disaster Act 


408.5. When Violations of Code Do Not Constitute Negligence as a Matter of 
Law. In either of the following circumstances a violation of any provision of 
this code shall not establish negligence as a matter of law but in any civil action 
under either of such circumstances, negligence must be proved as a fact with- 
out regard to such violation. The circumstances under which this section shall 
be applicable are either: 

(a) Where violation of such provision was required by a law of the Federal 
Government or by any rule, regulation, directive or order of any agency of the 
Federal Government, violation of which is subject to penalty under an act of 
Congress or by any valid order of military authority. 

(b) Where violation of such provision was required in order to comply with 
any regulation, directive, or order of the Governor promulgated under Civil De- 
fense Act of 1950, or the California Disaster Act. 

The provisions of this section shall apply to such acts of omissions whether 
occurring prior to or after the effective date of this section. 

765. Defenses. Federal Laws and Regulations. (a) Whenever any person is 
charged with a violation of this code, it is a sufficient defense to such charge if it 
appears that in a criminal prosecution in another State or by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, founded upon the act or omission in respect to which he is on trial he has 
been convicted or acquitted. 

(b) No person shall be prosecuted for a violation of any provision of this 
code if such violation was required by a law of the Federal Government, or a 
regulation promulgated pursuant to law, by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

(c) No person shall be prosecuted for a violation of any provision of this code 
when violation of such provision is required by a law of the Federal Government 
or by any rule, regulation, directive, or order of any agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, violation of which is subject to penalty under an act of Congress or by 
any valid order of military authority. 

(d) No person shall be prosecuted for a violation of any provision of this code 
when violation of such provision is required in order to comply with any regula- 
tion, directive, or order of the Governor promulgated under Civil Defense Act 
of 1950, or the California Disaster Act (as amended by Stats. 1951, ch. 219). 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


SENATE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENTAL ADMINISTRATION su 
SACRAMENTO 14, CaLirorNia, April 7, 1955 mi 
Hon. Harold J. Powers, President, and SE 
Members of the Senate St 
GENTLEMEN: Your Senate Special Committee on Governmental Ad- C0) 
ministration created by Senate Resolution 157 (Senate Journal 1953, | 
3 page 4145) presents herewith a partial report of its activities and the or 
A results of its review of civil defense and its study of radiological de’ 
services together with its recommendations. op 
’ 
3 Respectfully submitted by, om 
; Georce Miuuer, Chairman ex] 
? JoHN F. McCartuy, Vice Chairman no} 
Harotp T. JOHNSON Sp 
RANDOLPH COLLIER qui 
Hues M. Burns 
’ 
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INTRODUCTION 


This report is the second annual report of this committee on the 
subject of Civil Defense and the fourth annual report of a Senate com- 
mittee on the subject, commencing with the 1951 report of the Senate 
Special Committee on Civil Defense. 

The necessity for an annual review arises from the fact that the 
State’s civil defense agency was created as a temporary agency and 
continues to function as such. 

The indefinite continuance of this agency does not appear justifiable 
or practical but as long as world affairs remain tense and scientific 
developments continue to effect rapid changes in possible military 


operations an emergency State civil defense organization is desirable. 

The findings herein contained, the conclusions reached and the rec- 
ommendations set forth are based upon conditions as they presently 
exist related to the four and one-half years of experience the State 
now has and follow the basic policies established by the 1951 Senate 
Special Committee on Civil Defense and concurred in by the subse- 
quent committees. 
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CHAPTER | 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR A CIVIL DEFENSE PROGRAM 


The establishment of a post-World War II Civil Defense program 
was undertaken by the Governor following the sudden threat to peace 
represented by the outbreak of the Korean War on June 25, 1950. 

Acting in extraordinary session the Legislature in September, 1950, 
enacted the ‘‘Civil Defense Act of 1950’’ and on October 2, 1950, it 
was signed into law by the Governor. 

Meanwhile, although the Federal Government possessed the constitu- 
tionally assigned responsibility for providing for the common defense, 
it had provided only encouragement for a civil defense program and 
beyond that nothing more tangible than the establishment of a Federal 
Office of Civil Defense and this not until December 1, 1950. 

Despite representations by the FCDA that civil defense was an 
urgent matter calling for programs of a vast scale and requiring huge 
financing, the 1951 Congress delayed action on the appropriations pro- 
posed, eventually approving only a token amount of the funds which 
had been requested by FCDA. 

During this period the Governor proposed to the 1951 Legislature 
‘*it is estimated it will be necessary for the State of California and its 
subdivisions to contribute an aggregate of $140,000,000 to $150,000,000 
to the (civil defense) program.’’ 

To consider this proposal the Senate created the Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Civil Defense under the chairmanship of the late George J. 
Hatfield, which committee undertook a comprehensive study of the 
entire problem and reported its findings on April 12, 1951. 

Subsequent to that study the 1951 Legislature made available to civil 
defense the sum of $12,000,000 for the purchase of equipment and 
supplies for disaster relief incident to civil defense. Additional funds 
were appropriated for the operation of the State Office of Civil De- 
fense. : 

The civil defense program, which was determined by the Legislature, 
was likened to an insurance program. It was held that the State should 
purchase insurance against the disaster of an enemy attack but that 
eare should be taken to prevent the premium for such insurance from 
becoming excessive. 

The $12,000,000 appropriated was to be expended on a matching 
basis with Federal and local government participation. Although Cali- 
fornia thus demonstrated its willingness to participate in a civil de- 
fense program, events soon proved that the money made available by 
the Legislature was in reality far in excess of that which could be spent 
wisely. To date less than $6,000,000 of the funds have been used and 
the balance has been allowed to revert to the General Fund. Even so, 
California exceeded its proportionate share of Federal funds due to the 
unwillingness of other states to match the amounts which had been 
made available by the Federal Government 
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Also, events proved that the Legislature has been generous in pro- 
viding operating funds for the State Office of Civil Defense which has 
completed each fiscal year with a surplus as a result of economies ef- 
fected in the agency budget. 

Throughout the initial consideration of a state civil defense pro- 
gram, as well as in the consideration of that program by each succeed- 
ing committee, the question which has been foremost has been the 
extent to which the Federal Government has the responsibility to 
provide for civil defense. 

The Hatfield Committee reported: 


**Civil Defense is the responsibility of all of the people of the 
United States and therefore the primary and basic responsibility 
is that of the Federal Government. 

‘*Many portions (of the State’s civil defense program) are of 
such a nature that without Federal policy, guidance and funds 
they can make little further progress. 

‘*The decision as to the degree of urgency for making the entire 
program operative must be reached by Congress.’’ 


During the period the Hatfield Committee conducted its study, rep- 
resentations were made that the Federal Government would provide 
clearly defined policies and specific programs for civil defense aug- 
mented by Federal funds. 

Just as these representations were made to the Hatfield Committee, 
so were they also made to each subsequent Senate Committee. But in 
actuality each year saw Congress appropriating less and less funds 
for civil defense and each year the Federal Civil Defense Program 
continued to be unsatisfactory so far as clearly defined policies and 
specific programs were concerned. 

As a result of this committee’s inability to ascertain the Federal 
Government’s position with respect to civil defense, a subcommittee 
headed by Sen. Harold T. Johnson was created for the purpose of 
determining the immediate future of civil defense insofar as the 
Federal Government is concerned. 

The findings of the subcommittee, after conferences with the FCDA 
at Battle Creek, Mich., and Washington, D. C., and the conferences 
with Federal Bureau of the Budget officials, Congressional committees 
and members, and officials of the New York State Office of Civil De- 
fense, were, in brief, that so far as present planning is concerned, Cali- 
fornia must continue with little or no federal leadership. 

It is the position of the present national administration that civil 
defense is primarily a state responsibility. That position is acquiesced 
in by Congress. 

The urgency for civil defense on the federal level was found by the 
subcommittee to be no greater than it has been since the inception of 
FCDA in 1950. In fact, requests for funds for civil defense by the 
administration are percentagewise only a small part of those which 
were asked in the early days of FCDA. 

Consolidations of FCDA operations have been made apparently 
solely on. the basis of economies to be effected. Facilities of FCDA are 
provided largely on the basis of availability rather than as a result of 
planning to meet adequately the needs. The facilities are makeshift and 
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reflect attention to economy rather than attention to what is desirable 
and necessary. 

The urgency for civil defense as reflected by Congress was found by 
the subcommittee to be far below that of 1950 as indicated in the ap- 
propriations being made. 

Most significant to the subcommittee was the fact that at a time when 
the FCDA was pointing to a renewed urgency for civil defense by 
reason of the Formosa situation, the Congress had already determined 
a cutback in funds to be appropriated for military establishments. 

In considering the findings of the subcommittee it appears to the com- 
mittee that so far as the Federal Government is concerned the situation 
which has prevailed with respect to the California civil defense pro- 
gram for the past four and one-half years will continue for the fore- 
seeable future. There will be no appreciable effort by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to make effective a national civil defense program. Such civil 
defense as there may be within the United States will be largely the 
result of the efforts made by the several states. 

But it appears to the committee that so long as the Federal Govern- 
ment leaves civil defense to the various states the civil defense program 
nationally will be no better than that whieh exists in the states which 
have the weakest programs. 

The committee believes that the recent scientific developments in mod- 
ern warfare have reached the stage where no one state can stand alone. 
Just as the initial planning within California called for support regions 
to back up the then so-called target areas, so now should civil defense 
planning call for back-up areas transcending state boundaries. If Cali- 
fornia’s neighboring states cannot prepare to provide this support due 
to lack of funds, the deficiencies in California’s program would seem 
apparent. 

Many states have neither the financial ability nor the inclination to 
make preparations which might be necessary to provide support for their 
neighboring states. 

If civil defense is essential for the national defense it should now be 
self-evident the Congress and the Federal Government must retreat 
from the previous policy of placing the primary responsibility for civil 
defense on the several states. 

Experience has clearly demonstrated that an effective national civil 
defense program will require federal acceptance of responsibility, both 
for defining and financing of the program. 

It has been said that, with the development of modern scientific 
weapons, there is no longer a first line of defense. If that be true then 
civil defense becomes as important an arm of national defense as the 
Army, Air Force, and Navy. If the Nation is unable to provide the 
supplies and equipment necessary to maintain the military, the fighting 
arms will be of little value. 

These findings with respect to the Federal Government’s responsibili- 
ties notwithstanding, the committee cannot ignore the thesis set forth 
by the Hatfield Committee as follows: 

‘*So, while civil defense and other matters of national importance 
must be determined federally, neither the State nor her political 
subdivisions can deny a certain duty and necessity to assume some 
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le of the burden of the responsibility in the matter of civil defense 
as in all other affairs. 

by ‘Where the responsibility commences and where it ends is not 

p- something to which a hard and fast rule can be adopted without 
any experience, without a proper determination of what is needed 

en or a survey of how much must be provided for the various cate- 

by gories of civil defense and without even a budget. 

ed ‘*As a working basis to commence upon the principle that all 
equipment, supplies and materials necessary to the local communi- 

m- ties for the purpose of meeting the problems of a natural disaster 

ion and rendering mutual aid in the event of a natural disaster 

ro- is a direct responsibility of the local government while those things 

re- which are required only because of the threat of an enemy attack 

Ov- should be the responsibility of the Federal and State Governments 

vil appears to be reasonable. 

the **But it cannot be a hard and fast rule for the communities are 
duty-bound as participants in the national government to provide 

rm- certain contributions to the well-being of the Nation over and be- 

am yond that. Just as the citizens must volunteer their time and serv- 

ich ices to the community, State and Nation for their Country’s best 
interest, so also must the communities voluntarily assume a certain 

od- amount of responsibility for the organizing, training and equipping 

ne. of those citizens.’’ 

a The committee believes the principles of responsibility set forth by 

ali- the Hatfield Committee are sound and should continue to be adhered to. 

due While the committee believes that California, along with the other 

am states, should actively seek Congressional recognition of the Federal 

r Government’s responsibility for civil defense, it recognizes that for the 

is. present the State must continue its own program in order to not lose 

seir the benefits of the programs which have been developed during the past 

| four and one-half years. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE CURRENT CIVIL DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Initially the state civil defense planning was influenced by World 
War II concepts, adjusted to some degree to meet an A Bomb concept. 

The program which was developed therefore followed an organiza- 
tional pattern not unlike the World War II plan. This included recruit- 
ment and training of the block warden and other volunteer workers 
within target areas. It also included equipping volunteer workers and 
stockpiling certain supplies within target areas. 

The FCDA program was based upon what was termed a ‘‘duck-and- 
cover’’ concept and back-yard bombshelters were advocated. 

Scientific developments since that time have resulted in rapid changes 
in the concepts of modern warfare. To meet with these changes the civil 
defense program has been in a constant state of adjustment. The bomb- 
shelter plan was virtually abandoned in favor of mass recruiting, which 
in turn was found impractical and all-out dispersal was recommended. 
At present, a combination of duck-and-cover and dispersal is prominent 
in the planning. 

As long as world tensions remain, as long as science continues to de- 
velop devices which change modern warfare concepts overnight, it will 
be desirable to maintain an agency for the purpose of reappraising our 
needs, establishing policy, reviewing our plans and stimulating local 
levels to preparedness. 

Broadly, the state civil defense program and responsibility consists 
of two aspects: 

1. Planning 

2. Operations 

The latter includes the developing and maintaining the state organi- 
zation as planned. 

The operative phase of state civil defense since its commencement 
has included the work of organization, recruiting and.training of per- 
sonnel to carry out and develop plans and this in the course of the past 
four and one-half years has been, at the state level, substantially com- 
pleted. 

The planning phase of civil defense has been completed and paid for, 
but as aforementioned requires constant reappraisal. This continued 
reappraisal can be accomplished for substantially less funds than were 
required for the initial planning. 

The need for the operational phase of civil defense has diminished 
and will continue to diminish. 

The changed concept of civil defense which now contemplates 
greater destruction over a vastly expanded area than heretofore planned 
makes necessary a complete reappraisal of the present regional organi- 
zation. The present regional plan, based upon the early concept, pro- 
vided for target regions and support regions independently established. 
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It is now apparent that regional boundaries must be expanded for more 
efficient planning and organization. 

Because of the foregoing, funds to maintain civil defense may prop- 
erly be reduced as the result of the diminished needs for planning and 
operating and the desirability of expanding the regional organizations 
beyond their present boundaries. 

Since the inception of the present civil defense program, the Senate, 
through this committee and its predecessor committees, has worked 
almost continuously determining policy for the guidance of the civil 
defense program and this has resulted in the development within the 
limits of economic feasibility of an effective and efficient program which 
is conceded to be the best civil defense program in the Nation. 

The constant objective re-evaluation of the State’s civil defense needs 
by the Legislature has resulted in continued improvements in the ad- 
ministration of civil defense and economies in the past two years 
amounting to a more than 25 percent reduction of the allowed budget 
for the previous period. Further improvements in the administration, 
coupled with the reductions which should result from the reappraisal 
of the present regional organization and the diminishing needs for the 
planning and operational phases of state civil defense, indicate the 
opportunity for a budgetary savings next year of from 10 to 15 percent 
over the current year’s operational costs. 

This savings can be achieved while at the same time permitting a 
shifting of emphasis by the State Office of Civil Defense from man- 
mK! disaster planning to the development of plans for natural disaster 
relief. 

This committee, as well as its predecessor committees, in reviewing 
the operations of the Office of Civil Defense, has had the opportunity 
to observe the capabilities of the present acting director, Stanley Pier- 
son, first as the agency’s fiscal officer, and more recently as its director. 

As a result of these observations the committee, in making its recom- 
mendations for over-all reductions in the next fiscal year budget, be- 
lieves that the specific reductions should be left to the discretion of Mr. 
Pierson, who has been at all times cooperative and informed and is, in 
the opinion of the committee, most capable and qualified to serve as 
director. 

The State Office of Civil Defense presently has stored large quantities 
of medical and other supplies for emergency uses in close proximity to 
critical target areas in accordance with assumptions based upon the 
destructive force of the earliest and smallest atomic explosions. With 
the development of new and far greater explosives the supplies pres- 
ently stored within these areas are imperiled. A review of present stor- 
age locations in view of the now obsolete assumptions should be made 
without delay and new locations should be provided to reduce the 
hazards in event of an attack. 

In considering this problem it has occurred to the committee that 
many existing county and district fair buildings, used only a brief 
portion of the year, may be available for warehousing the relocated sup- 
plies, subject only to the slight inconvenience of removing them for a 
few days during the year. 
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CHAPTER lil 


GROUND OBSERVER CORPS 


Coincident with its investigations in Washington, the subcom- 
mittee conferred with representatives of the Air Force and the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force relative to the Ground Observer Corps. 

This program which is wholly dependent upon volunteers has been 
carried on by the Air Force with the cooperation of the several states 
since the inception of the current civil defense program. 

Admittedly, the chief direct beneficiary of the Ground. Observer 
Corps is the Air Force. Because this is true the Air Force has at all 
times accepted the responsibility for the recruitment, training and costs 
necessary to maintain the program. 

Participation by California has been limited to certain liaison serv- 
ices between civil defense and the Air Force and cooperation with the 
Air Force in the recruitment of ground observers. The continued par- 
ticipation of this State in the program is sought by the Air Force. 

The purposes of the Ground Observer Corps have never been fully 
understood by the public and for this reason state assistance to the 
Air Force in achieving its observer corps goals is desirable. 

As explained to the subcommittee by the Air Force representatives, 
the Ground Observer Corps is one facet of an over-all effort to attain 
maximum security from enemy air attack. Radar and other scientific 
devices have been and continue to be utilized and developed to the 
fullest potentialities. The network of human watchers which has been 
developed around the Nation’s perimeter by the Air Force in the 
Ground Observer Corps is an added protection. 

The Ground Observers Corps, in all probability, offers only the kind 
of protection for California which can be obtained by reciprocal action. 
Thus observers within California may provide a few minutes warning 
to the people of the middle west or Atlantic seaboard and receive no 
benefit for the people within their own state. But Californians may take 
comfort in this contribution in the knowledge that those who are 
similarly volunteering their services on the Atlantic seaboard may re- 
ceive no benefit excepting the satisfaction of having provided a few 
minutes notice to California. 

While the conclusions previously reached by this committee and its 
predecessors which have held the Ground Observers Corps to be the 
responsibility of the Federal Government is not argued here, the com- 
mittee believes California should cooperate fully with the Air Froce 
in maintaining the Ground Observers Corps. 
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CHAPTER IV 


RADIOLOGICAL SERVICES 


In reviewing the civil defense activities this committee and its prede- 
cessor committees reached the conclusion that certain phases of the 
division of radiological services within the Office of Civil Defense ex- 
ceeded that which could be considered necessary for the civil defense 
program. 

During the hearings conducted by this committee in 1954 it was con- 
ceded by the Office of Civil Defense that the radiological division was 
conducting certain work beyond the scope of civil defense and it was 
recommended at that time that further study be made of this division’s 
operations. 

Subsequent to those hearings the committee called upon a group of 
scientists and state officials to serve as an advisory committee, study the 
operations of the radiological division of civil defense and the needs, if 
any, for a state radiological services agency, and report back with its 
findings of the Senate committee. 

The advisory committee, the findings of which are attached to this 
report as Appendix I, held necessary for the health and safety of the 
people of the State the establishment. of a state radiological services 
agency to maintain constant vigilance with respect to the potential 
hazards of peacetime use of ionized radiation. 

Coincident to this function the radiological services agency would 
provide a register of peacetime industrial, medical and scientific users 
of ionized radiation within the State and serve as an advisory agency to 
other state agencies charged with the responsibility of protecting the 
public health and safety. 

In addition, the agency would conduct research into the problems 
related to peacetime use of ionized radiation. 

Following receipt of the advisory committee’s report hearings were 
held by the Senate committee prior to and following conferences with 
scientists and legal counsel of the Atomic Energy Commission in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Atomic Energy Commission, both by representation of its sci- 
entists and legal counsel at the conferences in Washington and by 
official publications, states that it is responsible for the adequate pro- 
tection of all of the people of the United States including the people of 
California against the hazards of peacetime use of ionized radiation 
including fall-out from the Nevada experiments and that it is doing 
everything reasonable, practical and necessary in discharging that re- 
sponsibility. 

Despite this manifestation of both responsibility and discharge of 
responsibility, the eminent scientists within California serving as ad- 
visors to the Senate committee disagree as to what is necessary, reason- 
able and practical in providing adequate protection for the public 
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against the peacetime hazards resulting from the use of ionized radia- 
tion and maintain the need for a state agency. 

Also recommended by the advisory committee were certain legislative 
steps to regulate the peacetime use of ionized radiation. 

To determine the extent to which the State could legislate with respect 
to the use of ionized radiation, a study of the Atomic Energy Act, as 
amended in 1954, was made both by the Senate committee staff and by 
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the Legislative Counsel. 1. 
The questions which arose and the opinion of the Legislative Counsel rests 
with respect to the ability of the State to enact regulations relating to 9. 
ionized rediation are contained in Appendix II. There appears to be dest; 
considerable doubt as to the State’s ability to enact any effective regu- natis 
lations as to the use of ionized radiation beyond that already provided ance 
by federal law. prog 

At the present time the Atomic Energy Commission has made no 3. 
reply to this committee’s request for an opinion as to the authority of vides 
this State to enact regulatory measures in connection with ionized radi- econ 
ation and its use. best 

It therefore appears to this committee that for the present, due to the fined 
disagreement among the scientists, the unavailability of sufficient in- ciene 
formation, the questionable effectiveness of legislation, and the agree- well 
ment by all that no present danger or hazard exists to the people of defer 
California, no legislation upon the subject is desirable. ciene 

For the reasons above stated it is believed by the committee that no inere 
change in the status of radiological services now being provided is de- aceus 
sirable. 

In view of the inability of an individual state to obtain the informa- wa 
tion necessary to determine with certainty whether or not the Federal sions 
Government is providing all reasonable protection for the public against day t 
hazards incident to the peacetime use of ionized radiation, it is believed ness. 
that a congressional committee should conduct a study on the subject upon. 
and issue a report sufficient in scope to properly guide the several states 
in their actions in the field of ionized radiation legislation and services. devel 

Pending the availability of such information from Congress, Cali- organ 
fornia appears to have no alternative than to continue the level of gional 
activities in this field which have been developed and are recommended bound 
to be maintained by its own eminent scientists. 6. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1. Responsibility for the common defense, including civil defense, 
rests with the Federal Government. 

2. Due to the development of the H Bomb and othér explosives with 
destructive power extending over vast areas, effective civil defense 
nationally can be achieved only by the Federal Government’s accept- 
ance of the primary responsibility both for defining and financing the 
program. 

3. California has achieved, by reason of the constant assistance pro- 
vided by the Legislature in reviewing and developing basic policy, an 
economically feasible civil defense program which continues to be the 
best in the Nation. So long as the functions of civil defense are con- 
fined within a single agency of the State Government, continued effi- 
ciency and refinements are possible. The experience of other states as 
well as the Federal Government resulting from an assignment of civil 
defense functions to other established agencies has been a loss of effi- 
ciency through lack of control and coordination and this accompanied by 
increased costs due to the inability of the budgeting agencies to 
accurately separate the civil defense costs. 

4. The state civil defense program is complete insofar as planning, 
substantially complete insofar as operations, and, with continued revi- 
sions of plans to meet the rapidly changing concepts resulting from 
day to day scientific advancements, remains in a high degree of readi- 
ness. Despite this its program is deficient insofar as it must now depend 
upon neighboring states for support. 

5. The more lethal explosive weapons covering vastly greater areas 
developed since the initial organization of the present: civil defense 
organization indicate the desirability for a review of the current re- 
gional organization for the purpose of expanding existing regional 
boundaries. 

6. As the planning, operational and procurement functions of the 
State Office of Civil Defense have neared completion during the past two 
years substantial reductions have been achieved in the agency budget. 
With the program now in a high state of readiness at the State level 
and there remaining only the need for revisions and reappraisals of the 
program resulting from scientific advancements in the field of weapons, 
additional reductions in the agency budget appear desirable during the 
next fiscal year. 

7. Because of the completion of planning for man-made disaster the 
Office of Civil Defense is now capable, within its existing framework, 
of shifting emphasis at the State level to planning for natural disaster 
relief, 

8. The many volunteers participating in the Ground Observer Corps 
are performing a desirable and worthwhile defense function. 

9. The plan under which large quantities of medical and other emer- 
gency supplies were stored within target areas is now obsolete. 
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10. The State Office of Civil Defense is presently under the direc- 
tion of a capable and qualified head whose cooperation and knowledge 
has been of material assistance to this committee and its predecessor 


committees in the orderly development of the civil defense program. 
11. The sources of sufficient information to determine the need for 

state legislation relative to ionized radiation and the need for a state 

radiological services agency are not available to the Legislature. Sources 


for the information necessary to make such determinations are more 
readily available to the Congress. - 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. California, both on its own initiative and through cooperation 
with other states, should continue its efforts to secure an effective na- 
tional civil defense program through the establishment of a well defined 
and adequately financed program on the federal level. 

2. The State Office of Civil Defense, by reason of the changed con- 
cept of the civil defense program resulting from the development of 
explosives affecting a vastly greater area than existed when the ori- 
ginal plan was developed, should immediately revise its regional organ- 
izations by expanding present regional boundaries to secure a more 
efficient organization. 

3. The revision of the regional plan, together with the fact that the 
planning and operational phases of civil defense at the state level are 
completed, excepting for necessary revisions and reappraisals consistent 
with changing concepts and continuing scientific developments, diminish 
the need for the present staffing of the State Civil Defense organization 
which should therefore be reduced by from 10 to 15 percent in terms 
of the 1955-56 Budget as contrasted to the current fiscal year Budget 
of 1954-55. 

4. During this period of adjustment the shifting of planning em- 
phasis from that of man-made disasters to that of natural disaster relief 
should be accomplished. The reductions recommended should be made 
on an overall basis leaving the specific reductions to the discretion of 
the present acting director, whose previous conduct has demonstrated 
his ability and qualifications to administer the program in a most effi- 
cient, sound and economically feasible manner. 

5. As long as the need for a state civil defense program remains the 
functions should remain with the State Office of Civil Defense, where 
the functions will continue to receive the critical review which attaches 
to a temporary agency. 

6. The large quantities of medical and other emergency supplies 
presently stored within target areas should be immediately relocated 
to less harzardous places and consideration should be given to the 
possibility of utilizing county and district fair buildings. 

7. California should cooperate fully with the Air Force in the re- 
cruitment and maintenance of the Ground Observer Corps. 

8. Legislation relating to ionized radiation regulation should be 
deferred pending further study by the Legislature and additional in- 
formation should be obtained by appropriate congressional committees. 

9. The present state radiological services of the Office of Civil De- 
fense should be continued status quo, pending the development of addi- 
tional information by appropriate congressional committees. 
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REPORT OF STUDY GROUP ON REORGANIZATION OF THE RADIOLOGICAL 
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APPENDIX | 


SAFETY SERVICES TO SENATE SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


I. Historical 
A. On April 27, 1954, the Senate Special Committee on Govern- 


mental Administration met, to consider the question of setting up 
an organization to deal with the threat to the health and safety of 
the populace of California from sources of ionizing radiations. 

As a result of discussion at this meeting, the committee chair- 
man, Senator George Miller, Jr., requested that a special study 
group, composed of representatives of the following agencies and 
bodies, consider the problem and make a report thereon to his 
committee : 

State Office of Civil Defense ; 

Radiological Services, State Office of Civil Defense ; 

State Water Pollution Control Board ; 

University of California; 

State Department of Public Health; 

State Department of Industrial Relations (Div. of Industrial 

Safety) ; 

State Department of Agriculture ; 

State Department of Fish and Game; 

State Department of Public Works (Div. of Water Resources) ; 

State Department of Finance ; 

State Radiological Safety Advisory Committee. 

Major General W. M. Robertson, State Director of Civil De- 
fense, was named chairman of the group. 


. Following discussions and correspondence with individual mem- 


bers, a meeting of the full group was held to draft reecommenda- 
tions. Each of the agencies listed above was represented at the 
meeting. 


Il. Recommendations of Study Group 
The following recommendations were unanimously adopted by the 
study group: 
A. It is reeommended, for reasons of economy and the development 


of a sound radiation protection service, that the scope and objec- 
tives of the program be defined and specified by legislative action, 
as follows: 

Enlargement of the scope and objectives of the present, war- 
caused disaster radiological program to include: 
1. Collaboration with other state agencies in developing and im- 
plementing policies and procedures for dealing with radiation 
hazards from all sources. 
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2. Utilization of equipment and technical personnel for perform- 


ing service functions for other state agencies. Typical examples 

of these service functions include : 

(a) ‘Radiological assays of water, sewage and, where indicated, 
plant and animal tissues, soils. 

(b) Liaison with federal agencies and universities concerned 
and working with atomic energy and problems of radio- 
logical safety; including the abstracting, analysis, and 
dissemination of pertinent information from a rapidly- 
growing body of scientific literature on radiation hazards. 

(ce) Training of personnel by cross-agency work. 

(d) Technical collaboration with administrators and techni- 
cians in other state agencies. 

It is not in any way contemplated that the proposed service 

would abrogate any of the already-defined functions and re- 

sponsibilities of existing agencies. Rather, the Radiation Pro- 
tection Service would provide service and assistance to these 
agencies to enable them to better discharge their responsibilities. 


B. It is recommended that the Radiation Protection Service, as de- 
fined in Paragraph A, be maintained as one administrative and 
functional unit. 


. The following conditions are recommended as essential to success- 
ful operability : 


1. 


2. 


Budgetary and organizational stability, with appropriate legis- 
lative definition thereof. 
Maintenance of the disaster preparedness section of a Radio- 
logical Safety Service for such time as international tensions 
require it. Included in this section are: 
Plans, organization, training, instrumentation, and their 
maintenance in functional condition, and constant state of 
readiness to operate. 


. Maintenance of a fully-equipped and staffed radiological assay 


laboratory, well removed from profitable targets. This labora- 
tory is essential for performing peacetime radiological assays 
on a service basis. The laboratory is also an indispensable part 
of a disaster preparedness organization. 


. As a service to the people of the State generally, and other 


state agencies particularly, there should be a maximum of 
objectiveness inherent in the type of organization and integra- 
tion into state government, so that each concerned state 
agency can feel confident of adequate and objective service. 


. It is important that there be clear definition of responsibilities 


and functions, especially as related to legislatively-specified 
responsibilities and functions of other state agencies in the 
fields of health and safety. 


. The proposed Radiation Protection Service should not be 


responsible for regulatory and enforcement functions. 
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D. It is recommended that the reorganized service remain within the 
general administrative jurisdiction of the State Office of Civil 
Defense, at least for such time as that office retains its present 
organization, but with the following definite provisions: 

1. That there be appropriate legislative definition of the scope of 
the program, substantially as set forth in Enclosure I hereto. 

2. That there be appropriate legislative definition of a degree of 
stability for the service which will permit it to operate. 

3. That there be specific identification of the Radiation Protec- 
tion Service budget, apart from the total civil defense budgets. 

E. It is recommended that there be established a Radiation Protec- 
tion Coordinating Committee, composed of representatives of the 
agencies and bodies listed in Section I-A above, and one or more 
representatives of industry. As additional agencies become con- 
cerned with the problem, they should be represented. 

Specifically, this coordinating committee would serve as a gen- 
eral policy-development body, advising on the over-all policies of 
the Radiation Protection Service and furnishing guidance in the 
development of such legislation as later may be deemed proper 
in the promotion of radiological safety ; but without, at the same 
time, imposing undue restrictions on the normal and healthy 
benefits of the many uses of radiation. The committee should be 
without authority in respect to operational aspects of the service. 

F. The Study Committee recommends that the intent of these sev- 
eral recommendations become effective July 1, 1955. 






Enclosure |! 


A STATE-WIDE RADIATION PROTECTION SERVICE 
(FUNCTIONAL BREAKDOWN) 


|. Disaster Preparedness Functions 
A. Plans and organization for radiological safety and their main- 
tenance on a ‘‘ready-to-go’’ basis; cooperation with local agencies 
in implementing plans. 
B. Training and the maintenance of proficiency. 


1. Monitoring Personnel 

a. In the public safety services, chiefly the fire and law 
enforcement service but including utilities and engineering. 

b. Volunteer monitors, chiefly for personnel monitoring during 
the acute phases of a disaster involving radioactivity and 
later during the recovery period, for systematic area moni- 
toring. 

ce. Technicians and professional persons in the medical serv- 
ices. 

d. Radiological assay technicians for mobile and fixed labora- 
tories. 

e. Evaluation personnel in the medical profession, the public 
safety services, and in the volunteer monitor program. 
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he 2. Instrumentation—Procurement, Distribution, Maintenance, 
il Security, Development 
nt . Radiation detection instruments. 

. Instrumentation for decay rate determination. 

of . Air sampling instrumentation. 
"| . Special instrumentation for the rapid assay of water and 
of foods needed for immediate consumption during the acute 

phases of disaster. 
4 e. Supplemental instrumentation for meteorological reporting. 
a f. Special instrumentation for mobile and fixed laboratories. 
wy C. Emergency Laboratory Functions 
he 1. Sacramento Laboratory 
re a. Prompt examination of foods in process of manufacture or 
yn- stored in such manner as to be subject to contamination by 

radioactive materials; water storage facilities; stored crops 
on- and stock feed; systematic radiological assay of soils, food 
of plants, and animal tissues from contaminated areas. 
the 2. Mobile Radiological Assay Laboratories 
per a. Rapid radiological assay of water and foods needed for 
me immediate consumption; air-borne radioactivity; decay 
hy rate determination of residual radioactivity. Pre-emergency 
be functions include participation in related normal activities 
ice. 


of state and local health departments, water departments, 
ev- and educational institutions. 
. The mobile units make rapid and approximate determina- 


tions of the usability of foods and water needed immedi- 
ately under disaster conditions and for consumption over a 
several-day period. The Sacramento laboratory follows up 
with more quantitative determinations of levels and types 
of radioactivity in foods and water as a basis for estimating 
the length of time such foods and waters may safely be 
in- used. 
eles D. Furnishing information and education for the public on the very 
broad, complex, and catastrophic implications of full scale war 
involving atomic weapons. 


Il. Continuing Functions 


law A. Maintenance of a central registry of sources of ionizing radiation 
ing. in or entering California—whether electro-mechanically produced 
‘ing or from the use of radioactive materials in any form—including 
and users, uses, places of storage, and disposal. Suitable recommenda- 
oni- tions of the Radiation Protection Coordinating Committee and 
appropriate legislation are yet to be developed for implementing 
erv- this function. 
B. Maintenance and operation of a radiological assay service to all 
ora- state agencies requiring such service. 


C. Evaluation of potential hazards to health and welfare associated 
with all uses of materials or apparatus giving rise to ionizing 
radiation. 


iblic 
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D. Information Service 


1. Liaison with appropriate federal and other agencies (Atomic 
Energy Commission, National Committee on Radiation Pro- 
tection, for example) for obtaining, interpreting, and sum- 
marizing data pertaining to radiation protection. 


2. Dissemination of information to state agencies, the professions, 
and industry throughout the State on radiation protection, 
so that there may develop a maximum of self-regulation. 


3. Accumulation of data and expert opinion that will furnish a 
sound and well-considered basis for such legislation as may 
be deemed necessary for radiation protection to the people of 
California, and for promoting the normal development of the 
many beneficial uses of ionizing radiations. 


Enclosure 2 
At the meeting of the Senate Special Committee on Governmental 
Administration, held on April 27, 1954, the committee chairman re- 
quested answers to certain questions concerning the establishment of a 
State Radiation Protection Service. An attempt is made herein to pro- 
vide the most adequate answers possible to these questions within the 
limits of available information. 


1. A Statement of the Problem 


In its simplest terms, the problem is one of protecting the populace 
of the State from the harmful effects caused by ionizing radiations, 
without unduly restricting the many benefits to be derived from 
such use. 

Existing state agencies have present responsibility and authority for 
dealing with this problem. Implementation is difficult, however, due to 
searcity of competently trained personnel, adequate instrumentation, 
and lack of coordination. 

The problem is not a new one, but it has recently taken on new 
dimensions, due to rapidly expanding use of sources of ionizing radia- 
tions for a wide variety of purposes. Leading authorities are unani- 
mously convinced that the surface has only been scratched in such use. 
There is great promise of enormous and lasting benefits to humanity 
to be derived from this new tool. Unfortunately, there are disadvan- 
tages involved, primarily the existence of potential health and safety 
hazards to large segments of the populace. 

These must be watched and controlled. It is entirely feasible to do so. 
The State of California is in the unique and fortunate position of being 
able to get in on the ground floor of this development, and to grow 
up with the problems. Administrators of state agencies concerned are 
aware of the problems, and anxious to meet them. An organization 
within the State Government has a nucleus of the necessary trained 
personnel and instrumentation, and the willingness to assist in imple- 
menting solutions to the problems. 
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2. What Is Now Being Done by the State in This Field? 


(a) The Department of Industrial Relations, Division of Industrial 
Safety, has issued a set of Safety Orders (Group 6, Article 53—Radio- 
activity and Ionizing Radiation) on the subject. Inspection and enforce- 
ment, however, have been difficult, for reasons mentioned above. This 
department wants and needs technical assistance. 

(b) The State Water Pollution Control Board -has incorporated 
radiological assays into its periodic stream-sampling program. These 
assays are presently being made by the Civil Defense Radiological 
Safety Services. 

(c) The State Department of Public Health, assisted by the Civil 
Defense Radiological Safety Services, has made small-scale studies of 
il contamination of some metropolitan water and sewage sup- 
plies. 


3. What Is Being Done by the Federal Government? 


The Atomic Energy Commission (AEC) and its contractors (e.g., 
the University of California) have strong health and safety programs, 
amounting, in cost, to an appreciable percentage of their operating 
expenses. These programs are largely confined to the immediate vicinity 
of their operating facilities. 

The AEC also exercises control over who can obtain radioactive 
materials from them. In order for a user to obtain such materials, it is 
only necessary to demonstrate that adequate facilities and trained 
personnel are available. After shipping the material, the AEC gen- 
erally has no further knowledge of its use or disposition. Further, there 
are other suppliers of sources of ionizing radiation, over which there 
is no control. 

The National Committee on Radiation Protection (NCRP), a quasi- 
governmental agency, operating under the sponsorship of the National 
Bureau of Standards, is generally recognized as the nation’s leading 
authority on matters of radiation protection. In a recent report (see 
attachment) the NCRP states unequivocally that this problem is one 
of determination and control by the various states. In view of the fact 
that the NCRP is the ‘‘official spokesman’’ in these matters, this can 
be considered to be the policy and position of the Federal Government. 


4. What Is Being Done by Others? 

(a) The States of New York and Pennsylvania are currently con- 
cerning themselves with this problem. Apparently they have not pro- 
ceeded far enough to deduce the form and content of their final product. 
Insofar as can be determined, no other states have, as yet, taken definite 
steps to meet the problem. 

(b) Two water departments in California make routine radioassays 
of their water supplies. These departments express some concern over 
occasional increases in environmental radiation. Both of these agencies 
have civil defense mobile radiological laboratories. 

Several local health departments in the State have become concerned 
with the problem, and are making use of the civil defense mobile 
radiological laboratory program. 
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Fire departments are becoming concerned, because of potential haz- 
ards to their personnel and equipment when fighting fires in buildings 
or areas where radioactive materials are used or stored. Law enforce- 
ment agencies are interested primarily in anticipation of accidents 
involving vehicular carriers of radioactive materials, and the inherent 
hazard therefrom. These agencies are, in general, relying on civil de- 
fense radiological training and instruments to assist them in these 
peacetime problems. 

By and large, the people are looking to the State for guidance. 


5. An Evaluation of What Is Now Being Done 

Is it adequate ; or 

What is not being done that should be done? 

What is needed? 

(a) What is being done is inadequate, and this inadequacy will in- 
crease rapidly with expanding uses of sources of ionizing radiation 
within the foreseeable future. 

(b) It is not possible to detail, at this time, everything that needs 
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however, to indicate several important steps by way of initiating a 
Radiation Protection Program. 
(1) Establishment of a central registry of sources of ionizing radia- 
tion in, or entering, California. 
(2) Establishment of a comprehensive program for keeping track 
of the increase in environmental radiation in the State. 
(3) Establishment of a representative committee to coordinate the 
work of state agencies in this field. 
(4) Implementation of the Industrial Safety Orders dealing with 
radioactivity and ionizing radiations. 
(5) Establishment of a service to collect, interpret, and disseminate 
information to interested agencies, relative to radiological health 
and safety. New information of this character is becoming avail- 
able at a rapidly expanding rate. 
(6) Establishment of a single service agency to which any existing 
agency can go for (a) radioassay service, (b) training and indoc- 
trination, and (c) technical assistance and advice. 
(c) There is needed, then, the means to implement such a program. 


This can be done by appropriate legislative action to: 


(1) Establish a Radiation Protection Coordinating Committee, com- 
posed of representatives of interested state agencies and such 
others as may be deemed desirable (e.g., it has been recommended 
that one or more representatives of industry be included). 

(2) Designate the present Civil Defense Radiological Services as 
the State Radiation Protection Service, and broaden the scope of 
its program accordingly. 

(3) Recognize, in a practical way, the responsibilities of existing 
state agencies. 
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6. A Projection of Functions Into the Future, as Best as Can Be Forecast at 
This Time 


It is not foreseen that there will be any basic change in functions 
in the future. Present indications are that the problems will increase 
in magnitude and scope within the immediately foreseeable future. 
This will necessitate a corresponding increase in presently conceived 
functions (e.g., the establishment of one or more additional laboratories 
in other parts of the State may be called for). 

It is possible that, as the problems grow, it will be found that the 
present plan will not be the most efficient one. The Radiation Protection 
Coordinating Committee would be in a position to recommend any 
changes deemed necessary or desirable. 


7. A Determination or Evaluation of What Is Thought to Be the Responsibility 
of State Government 


8. A Determination or Evaluation of What Is Thought to Be the Responsibility 
of the Federal Government 


9. An Attempt Made to Determine What the Functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment Are Going fo Be in the State 

It is a basic responsibility of State Government to take whatever 
measures are necessary to protect the health, safety and welfare of 
its populace. The same responsibility applies, of course, to all levels 
of government. As far as the problem at hand is concerned, it would 
appear too complex and expensive to be handled adequately by munici- 
palities (with possible rare exceptions). Further, the Federal Govern- 
ment could not handle this problem nationwide without (a) establish- 
ing a large and expensive agency for the purpose, and (b) infringing 
on well-recognized prerogatives of State Government. It is the position 
of the Federal Government—rightly, we believe—that its role should 
be one of advice and guidance to the various states, with the primary 
purpose of achieving some degree of uniformity of action among the 
states. In this regard, it is gratifying to note that the basic philosophy 
behind, and net effect of, what is proposed for California is in harmony 
with the proposals of the Federal Government. (See Enclosure 3.) 

It can be positively stated that the Federal Government will under- 
take no radiation protection functions in the State, aside from the 
aforementioned health and safety programs at the installations of 
AEC contractors. 
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Enclosure 3 


State or CALIFORNIA 
Orrice or Crvi. DEFENSE 
Radiological Safety Service 


THE REGULATION OF RADIATION EXPOSURE BY LEGISLATIVE MEASURES 


INTERIM REPORT PREPARED BY 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON REGULATION OF RADIATION EXPOSURE, NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE ON RADIATION PROTECTION 


April, 1954 
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INTRODUCTION 

The National Committee on Radiation Protection (NCRP) is made 
up of leading authorities in all phases of radiation protection in the 
United States, and has had the problem of radiation protection under 
continuous study since 1929. The NCRP was organized by the Radio- 
logical Societies of this country ; and, at their request, is sponsored by 
the National Bureau of Standards. The NCRP has prepared a number 
of reports on various aspects of the problem of radiation protection. 
These reports are made available through government printing facili- 
ties. They are commonly considered to constitute as near official recom- 
mendations as are available. 

The subcommittee mentioned in the heading was formed about a year 
ago, in response to many groups concerned with the problem of radia- 
tion exposure control. The main objectives were to develop a general 
philosophy of the problem and a pattern by which might be obtained a 
maximum degree of uniformity of control legislation by states and 
municipalities. 

This interim report is not considered final. On the cover is the state- 
ment, ‘‘This report is not to be reproduced in whole or in part except 
by permission of the National Committee on Radiation Protection.’’ 
We have secured permission from the chairman of the subcommittee 
to use such of the report as we may desire. It should not be considered 
for general publication, however, at this time. It is submitted in this 
form only because of its pertinence to our present problem, and be- 
cause the final report undoubtedly will not be available in time to in- 
fluence current deliberations. 


vee 


PARTIAL ABSTRACT OF INTERIM REPORT 

(This report covers 67 pages. No attempt to make a complete abstract 
or summary has been attempted. Rather, we have restricted ourselves 
to those portions which have a bearing on the problem of establishing 
a Radiation Protection organization for the State of California. It is 
presented because it represents the nearest to an official position on the 
matter by the Federal Government which we have been able, or feel 
that we are likely, to obtain. Sections enclosed in quotation marks rep- 
resent direct quotes from the report; those in parentheses, our own com- 
ments. ) 

1. A brief history of the need for radiation protection is presented. 
The problem is not new, but its dimensions and scope have been in- 
creased and broadened in very recent years. 
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2. The opinion is expressed that public education is the most im- 
portant factor to be developed in the field of radiation protection. 
Legislation alone cannot accomplish the desired result. Under some 
circumstances, legislative assistance may be of value, both to groups 
concerned with general health protection and those interested in appli- 
cation of radiation. Certainly, we cannot legislate ourselves out of the 
problem. 

3. For many years it has been the informal attitude of NCRP and 
others that any type of legislation was unnecessary and might be harm- 
ful. With rapid growth of the protection problem in recent years, it 
appears to some that control by regulation or legislation should be 
resorted to. 

4. The point is clearly made that the problem of radiation protection 
control is clearly one primarily for the various states; and, to a lesser 
extent, municipalities. One of the primary purposes of the repert is 
to avoid having ‘‘48 different types of radiation regulations develop- 
ing, on a national scale, into a chaotic and uneconomical situation.’’ 

5. Radiation is undetectable by the human senses, elaborate instru- 
mentation being required. Its damaging effects on the human system 
may not develop until many years after exposure. It is these intan- 
gibles which distinguish radiation hazard from other more common 
hazards. 

6. Who draws radiation safety lines? Matters of radiation safety 
usually involve highly technical considerations which can be adequately 
dealt with only by experienced scientists and medical authorities. 
Others, such as architects, engineers, legislators, must look for guidance 
in this field to a relatively few radiation safety specialists. 

7. In development of radiation control legislation, careful thought 
must be given to the total problem. All types of ionizing radiations and 
their sources should be considered comprehensively. 

8. ‘‘Laws or legislation of any kind, presumably offer certain ad- 
vantages and solutions of specific problems. Only rarely, however, is 
there a law which does not also have some disadvantages or adversely 
affect certain classes of operations or individuals. The possible disad- 
vantage of legislation should be given careful scrutiny and a careful 
balance drawn between pros and cons. There may be sharp differences 
between states and this is one reason why national radiation legislation 
is generally considered inadvisable in this country while perfectly ac- 
ceptable in countries not similarly constituted. Of course a basic reason 
why national legislation cannot be applied, lies in our form of govern- 
ment whereby regulatory powers of the kind envisioned here are vested 
only in the states.’’ 

9. Some assurance should be at hand that any radiation legislation 
is enforceable before enacted. If enforcement is not feasible, a law 
should not be passed. 

10. ‘‘An essential of any organization is its financial support. In de- 
veloping legislation, an accurate assessment of the total task is neces- 
sary in order to determine its financial feasibility. Financial uncer- 
tainty or instability can ruin an organization in its childhood and its 
resurrection can be and probably will be more difficult than its initial 
birth. There is nothing more difficult to establish than a public agency 
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that has publicly failed. That is why it is so essential that it be or- 
ganized properly and adequately the first time.’’ 

11. Attention is directed to establishing and financing a radiation 
control agency (the agency we contemplate will not be one of control). 

12. A discussion is presented, comparing control by licensing before 
obtaining vs. registration after obtaining, sources of ionizing radia- 
tions. For various reasons, the latter appears to be preferred, although 
there are some advantages to licensing. 

13. Up to the present, three major efforts leading to radiation control 
have been undertaken by states. California requires neither license 
nor registration. (Presumably this refers to our Industrial Safety 
Orders). New York, in a draft now nearing completion, calls for regis- 
tration and then rather strict control. Pennsylvania, in its first draft 
of radiation control legislation, called for licensing. Their most recent 
draft has substituted registration for licensing.. 

14. ‘‘It is believed that the soundest approach to radiation regulation 
would involve the development of any legislation about an existent 
organization and not the other way around. * * * The initial plan- 
ning should be devoted to the organization. This will, of necessity, 
involve considerable speculation, but with some degree of technical 
advice the order of magnitude of the problem can be established for 
both immediate and long-range objectives.’’ 

15. Any regulatory plan for a state will depend upon many variables 
and in no two states will these be just the same. These variables in- 
clude: (a) Geographical size of state, (b) Population—total and dis- 
tribution, (c) Degree of industrialization, (d) Presence of specialized 
industries, (e) Security restricted observations, (f) Federal Govern- 
ment operations, (g) Medical uses. (Consideration of these and other 
factors lead us to believe that radiation safety problems in California 
are and will be as bad or worse than those of any other state.) 

16. ‘‘It would seem preferable to develop any radiation regulation 
within or around some existing state agency. The above should be based 
primarily on technical rather than political lines. Where an agency has 
a small core of individuals experienced in radiation matters it would 
seem, other things being equal, logical to locate the radiation control 
group there.”’ 

17. ‘“The shortage of trained personnel will be a problem for many 
years. * * * Unskilled workers can be dangerous through neglect on 
the one hand or very costly to the user if over-zealous on the other. In 
many areas an inadequately trained person will be quickly detected and 
his presence will breed contempt for the regulations and the whole 
program. By attaching the radiation group to an existing organization 
the possibilities of such occurrences should be held to a minimum be- 
cause of their past experience in similar situations. * * * A final factor 
indicating the desirability of building into an existing organization is 
the saving of overhead costs. The financial saving here can be very con- 
siderable in comparison with an independent body. Many of the ‘paper’ 
and housekeeping services needed by a radiation safety program would 
be common to other safety programs and the same office management 
could frequently serve both.’’ 
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18, ‘‘As emphasized above there will be for many years to come, an 
acute shortage of trained radiation safety personnel. This applies par- 
ticularly to the top experts, whose guiding influence is essential to any 
radiation safety program. This may seem incongruous with the fact that 
the country as a whole has such a large number of scientists engaged 
in some form of radiation work. Experience has amply demonstrated 
that mere experience with radiation does not necessarily produce 
wisdom in matters of radiation protection. It is a sad fact that some 
notable radiation injuries over the past few years have occurred to 
highly trained radiation researchers. An essential ingredient for the 
radiation safety worker is the background of thinking, living.and train- 
ing in radiation safety. It includes the development of an understanding 
and philosophy of the over-all problem. It means working in an area 
that lacks glamour and excitement of some of our more modern sciences. 
For these reasons the number of top-flight men in the field is limited, 
and those few are already heavily overloaded in their work. Few, if 
any, states can find many such men within their borders, let alone 
attracting them into state service. 

‘*To overcome the above difficulties it is recommended that an ad- 
visory or consultative body of radiation safety experts be made an 
integral part of any legislative plan. The authority for establishment 
of, and duties of such an advisory board should be clearly described 
in the language of any legislative or enabling act * * * 

‘*By the mechanism of an advisory board the state can secure the 
services and skills of individuals not otherwise obtainable * * * By 
bringing to the board only problems of a most technical nature, and 
treating the lesser problems at staff level, there is the best assurance of 
getting and holding an effective group of radiation safety experts. 
* * * Compensation should fully cover any travel and extra living 
expenses together with a modest consultant fee. * * * Periodic board 
meetings should be scheduled say three or four times a year. * * * No 
operating responsibility should be vested in the board.’’ (It should be 
pointed out that such a body now exists in California in the Governor’s 
Radiological Safety Advisory Committee. We recommend that this 
committee be continued. It should not be confused with the coordinat- 
ing committee which we propose, which would be constituted primarily 
of representatives of concerned state agencies; and whose function 
would be one of policy development and administrative liaison rather 
than technical. ) 

19. ‘‘A state radiation safety act may take so many forms and vary 
so markedly dependent upon accepted state practices that it may be 
unwise to recommend any specific form. 

‘‘The preferred general form of a state radiation safety act should 
define scope, responsibility and authority to perform the necessary pro- 
gram and designate the general structure within which the act will 
operate. It should scrupulously avoid technical details but establish the 
procedure by which details are worked out, implemented and revised to 
meet changing situations. By such an act a high degree of flexibility can 
be retained—a feature which we regard as critically essential to the 
suecess of any radiation control program.’”’ 
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20. A section of the report is devoted to the extreme difficulty in- 
herent in designating or certifying ‘‘ Radiation Safety Experts.’’ 

21. ‘‘ Any program of enforcement is going to require certain special- 
ized facilities and equipment for determining the existence of radiation 
hazard, contamination, damage, etc. Little, if any, of this will be found 
within existing state organizations.’’ (California is a fortunate and 
distinct exception in this respect. ) 

22. ‘‘Reduced to the simplest terms the problem ean be stated as ‘an 
act to avoid radiation injury without interfering with the desirable uses 
of radiation.’ 

‘‘A suggested statement of policy would be as follows: ‘ Whereas, 
radiation can be instrumental in the improvement of the public health, 
welfare and national productivity if properly utilized, and may, if 
improperly utilized, impair the health of the people and the industrial 
and agricultural potentialities of the State, it is hereby declared to be 
the public policy of this State to encourage the constructive uses of 
radiation, and to evaluate and, when and if necessary, control or elimi- 
nate associated harmful effects.’ ’’ 

23. The latter half of the report presents in some detail recommenda- 
tions for items to be included in Radiation Control Acts or Regulations. 
Briefly, these include: 

a. Policy—Initial statement of scope and aim of act. 

b. Definitions—Special or new terms, or special use of common words. 
Technical definitions need not be too inclusive, where meanings are 
commonly accepted in scientific circles. 

ec. Scope—‘‘It is our strong conviction that any radiation control act 
should provide coverage for all kinds of radiation regardless of source. 
To do otherwise is only to invite confusion and conflict.’’ (Previous 
two sentences underlined in report for emphasis. ) 

d. Exceptions—Minimal degrees or amounts of radiation may be ex- 
cluded from regulation. 

e. Prohibitions—In some situations, control of radiation exposure can 
be accomplished by a simple prohibition. 

f. Registration—To determine and keep track of the location and 
nature of radiation sources. Process should be fundamentally simple 
and require a minimum of paper work and administration. 

g. Advisory Board—Definition of constitution and duties in broad 
terms; and functions rather specifically. 

h. Administration—Spell out means by which act will be rendered 
effective. 

24. A discussion is presented to point out the relative desirability of 
relying for control legislation on broad acts or powers already in force 
as opposed to enactment of new, special legislation. The conclusion 
reached is: ‘‘The problem of radiation control in all its ramifications is 
sufficiently special and complicated as to warrant an act and regulation 
covering it alone—assuming that it is necessary in the first place. It is 
recommended, therefore, that where state regulation of radiation is 
desired, the problem be approached as independently as possible and 
that a specific radiation control act be developed.’”’ 
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25. ‘*The several fields of radiation hygiene—e.g., irradiation of em- 
ployed personnel, and of casual persons; pollution of water and air and 
ground—should be covered in one statute and put in one administrative 
office rather than dividing them among Several departments.’’ 


Enclosure 4 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
OFFice oF Crv1, DEFENSE 
P. O. Box 110 
SACRAMENTO 1, CALIFORNIA 


December 14, 1954 


Hon. Grorce Miiuer, Jr., Chairman 

Senate Special Committee on Governmental Administration 

State Capitol, Sacramento, California 

Dear SENATOR MILLER: As an addendum to our letter of December 8, 
the following information is furnished to give an indication of the posi- 
tion of the Atomic Energy Commission regarding responsibilities for 
radiation safety as regards ‘‘byproduct’’ material. 

We quote from ‘‘Isotopics,’’ an official publication of the Isotopes 
Division of the U. 8. Atomie Energy Commission, dated October, 1954, 
but just received : 

P.18:  ‘‘Other agencies besides the Atomic Energy Commission have 

responsibilities and interests in the control of radiation haz- 
ards. ... The commission furnishes information to the 
agencies in each state which have acknowledged their re- 
sponsibilities for radiological safety. These informational 
activities include keeping the state agency informed on the 
status and extent of isotope usage in its jurisdiction by 
routinely supplying the names of new radioisotope users. The 
commission also furnishes to each agency general informa- 
tion on radiological safety.’’ 
‘In regard to the future role of state and local health agen- 
cies in the radioisotope program, it should be pointed out 
that the Atomic Energy Act charges the Atomic Energy 
Commission with the statutory responsibility for assuring 
the safe use of radioisotopes. State health agencies, however, 
have responsibility for protection of the public health in their 
respective states. The Isotopes Division will continue to assist 
the various states in evaluating and establishing their indi- 
vidual radiological safety programs.”’ 


Sincerely, 
ALBERT W. BELLAMY, Chief 
Radiological Safety Services 
By Joun M. HEsLEep 
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APPENDIX ll 


OFFICE OF LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA, November 8, 1954 
HONORABLE GEORGE MILLER, JR. 
1016 Nevin Avenue 
Richmond, California 


ATOMIC ENERGY—No. 2889 


Deak SENATOR MILLER: You have presented the following questions: 

(1) Under the Constitution of the United States, the Atomic Energy 
Act, or any other existing federal legislation, has the Federal Govern- 
ment pre-empted or entered, and if so to what extent, the field of 
safety and protection of the public of California against the hazards 
and dangers incident to the possession and use of atomic energy or 
radiation resulting therefrom? 

(2) Under the Constitution of the United States, the Atomic Energy 
Act, or any other existing or future legislation by the Federal Govern- 
ment, to what extent, if at all, may the Federal Government pre-empt 
or enter the field of safety and protection of the public of California 
against the hazards and dangers incident to the possession and use of 
atomic energy or radiation resulting therefrom ? 

(3) Under the Constitution of the United States, the Atomic Energy 
Act, or any other federal legislation, to what extent, if at all, may the 
Legislature of California legislate in the field of safety and protection 
of the public of California against the hazards and dangers incident 
to the possession and use of atomic energy or radiation resulting there- 
from? 

OPINION 


Our conclusions can be summarized as follows: 

(1) There is ample constitutional and statutory authority for 
federal regulation to protect the health and safety of the public from 
the dangers incident to the use of atomic materials covered by the 
Atomie Energy Act of 1954. 

(2) To some extent the Federal Government has issued regulations 
in this field. 

(3) It does not appear that the Federal Government has pre-empted 
the field. 

(4) In our opinion the Federal Government probably could pre- 
empt the field with respect to regulating the use of atomic materials 
covered by the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 for the purposes of protect- 
ing the health and safety of the public. 

(5) It appears that the California Legislature can legislate in this 
field, provided that the laws it enacts do not conflict with federal laws 
and regulations and do not constitute an undue burden upon interstate 
commerce and do not otherwise constitute an undue interference with 
exercise of federal power. 
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ANALYSIS 


Section 2 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (P. L. 703), the com- 
prehensive law dealing with radioactive materials, contains several 
findings by Congress that suggest constitutional grounds on which the 
numerous provisions in the act pertaining to health and safety can be 
upheld. They are the following: 


‘c*# * * 


‘*h. In permitting the property of the United States to be used 
by others, such use must be regulated in the national interest and 
in order to provide for the common defense and security and to 
protect the health and safety of the public. 

‘‘e. The processing and utilization of source, byproduct, and 
special nuclear material affect interstate and foreign commerce 
and must be regulated in the national interest. 

‘c# *& & 

‘*f. The necessity for protection against possible interstate dam- 
age occurring from the operation of facilities for the production 
or utilization of source or special nuclear material places the 
operation of those facilities in interstate commerce for the pur- 
poses of this Act. 

‘; &# *& & 

‘th. It is essential to the common defense and security that title 
to all special nuclear material be in the United States while such 
special nuclear material is within the United States.’’ 


The power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce (Art. I, Sec. 
8, Cl. 3, U. S. Const.) is one basis on which federal regulation of the 
use of atomic materials to protect the health and safety of the public 
could be sustained. Of course, the fact that the Congress has made the 
above finding that that operation of facilities for the production or 
utilization of source or special nuclear material places the operation 
of those facilities in interstate commerce and the somewhat conflicting 
finding that the processing and utilization of source, byproduct and 
special nuclear material affect interstate commerce does not compel 
the courts to make the same findings, but the United States Supreme 
Supreme Court has gone very far in sustaining federal regulation on 
the basis of the commerce power. For example, in Wickard v. Filburn, 
317 U. 8. 111, in which the court upheld the enforcement of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act allocating wheat acreage to a farmer who was 
raising grain on his own farm to feed his own livestock, the court said: 

‘<* * * even if appellee’s activity be local and though it may 
not be regarded as commerce, it may still, whatever its nature, be 
reached by Congress if it exerts a substantial economic effect on 
interstate commerce and this irrespective of whether such effect 
is what might at some earlier time have been defined as ‘direct’ or 
‘indirect.’ ’’ 


If such cases as the Wickard case can be used as guides it appears 
that the courts are not likely to disturb the congressional finding that 
the activities in question affect interstate commerce. It is perhaps worth 
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noting that no scheme of federal regulation allegedly based on the com- 
merce power has been held unconstitutional on the ground of lack of 
federal power since 1936 (Carter v. Carter Coal Co., 298 U. S. 238). 

If the courts should concur with the congressional finding that the 
activities in question are interstate commerce itself it would follow that 
providing by law that such activities should be carried on in a manner 
protective of public health and safety is as constitutional as requiring, 
say, that a railroad have gates at certain crossings to protect the public. 

Another ground on which such regulation could be sustained is the 
power of Congress to ‘‘dispose of and make all needful rules and reg- 
ulations respecting the * * * property belonging to the United States’ 
(Art. IV, Sec. 3, Cl. 2, U. S. Const.). It is to be noted that title 
to ‘‘special nuclear material,’’ which includes radioactive isotopes, 
remains in the Federal Government while such material is within or 
under the jurisdiction of the United States (Secs. 2h, 1lt, 52%). 
‘‘Source materials,’’ which include uranium and uranium ore, which 
are disposed of by the Federal Government under the terms of the 
act are property of the Federal Government until such disposition. 

It has been held that property of the Federal Government may be 
leased, sold, or given away upon such terms and conditions as the public 
interests require (Ruddy v. Rossi, 248 U. S. 104). There would seem to 
be no constitutional objection to the Federal Government selling or 
allowing the use of atomic materials to which it has title on the condi- 
tion that the buyer or user follow certain practices required for the 
protection of the health and safety of the public. 

There are numerous provisions in the act relating to the protection of 
the health and safety of the public. They include the following: 


‘*Special nuclear material shall be distributed only pursuant to 
such safety standards as may be established by rule of the Com- 
mission to protect health and to minimize danger to life or prop- 
erty.’’ (See. 53e(7) ) 

‘‘The Commission shall establish, by rule, minimum criteria for 
the issuance of specific or general licenses for the distribution of 
source material depending upon the degree of importance to the 
common defense and security or to the health and safety of 
the public * * *.’’ (See. 63b) 

‘‘The Commission shall not license any person to transfer or 
deliver, receive possession of or title to, or import into or export 
from the United States any source material if, in the opinion of 
the Commission, the issuance of a license to such person for such 
purpose would be inimical to the common defense and security or 
the health and safety of the public.’’ (See. 69) 

‘«# * * The Commission shall not permit the distribution of any 
byproduct material to any licensee, and shall recall or order the 
recall of any distributed material from any licensee, who is 
not equipped to observe or who fails to observe such safety stand- 
ards to protect health as may be established by the Commission 
* * ©” (Sec. 81) 


* All section references are to the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 
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‘‘# * * The Commission is authorized to * * * establish by 
rule, regulation, or order, such standards and instructions to 
govern the possession and use of special nuclear material, source 
material, and byproduct material as the Commission may deem 
necessary or desirable to promote the common defense and se- 
curity or to protect health or to minimize danger to life or 
property; * * *.’’ (Sec. 161b.) 


In effectuating these provisions the Atomic Energy Commission has 
adopted regulations relating to public health and safety, e.g., regula- 
tions relating to the distribution of radioisotopes (19 F. R. 243). It 
may be that the Atomic Energy Commission has issued other regula- 
tions in this field not of the type required to be published in the 
Federal Register. 

It does not appear that the Federal Government has pre-empted the 
field of safeguarding public health and safety from dangers incident 
to the use of atomic materials covered by the 1954 Act. In Section 3 
it is provided that one of the purposes of the act is to provide ‘‘a 
program of Government control of the possession, use and production 
of atomic energy and special nuclear material.’’ Though this is sus- 
ceptible to the interpretation that it was the intent of Congress to give 
the Federal Government exclusive control over materials covered by 
the Act, it does not clearly say so. There are instances in which it has 
been held that the Federal Government has completely occupied a field 
though it has not expressly so provided by statute where the subject 
matter is one requiring uniform national treatment (Covley v. Board 
of Wardens, 12 How. 299 (U.S.)), but, again, it cannot be predicted 
with certainty whether the courts would hold that this is such subject 
matter. 

Assuming that the Federal Government has not pre-empted the field, 
the California Legislature has some power to legislate in the same field 
under the police power. Of course our Legislature cannot enact laws 
inconsistent with federal laws and regulations. Should this be done, 
the latter would be overriding because federal law is the supreme law 
of the land (Art. VI, See. 2, U.S. Const.). Further, state laws may not 
interfere with the carrying out of a national -purpose. Where enforce- 
ment of state law would handicap efforts to carry out the plans of the 
United States, the state enactment must give way (James Stewart & 
on v. Sadrekula, 309,_U.S. 94). This rule has been otherwise stated as 

ollows : 


‘‘The ultimate issue is whether the particular state regulation 
unduly burdens or interferes with the realization of the national 
policies intended to be protected or promoted by the grant of such 
powers to the national government, not whether it is an exercise 
of a power exclusively conferred upon that government’’ (Rott- 
schaeffer, ‘‘ Constitutional Law,’’ p. 90). 


Thus, as noted above, Section 2 provides that operation of facilities 
for the production and utilization of source and special nuclear material 
is declared to be in interstate commerce for purposes of the act. Where 
the situation is not one in which Congress has expressly provided for 
exclusive federal control or exclusiveness is implied by the nature of 
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the subject matter regulated, it has been said that the states are not 
wholly precluded from exercising their police power in matters of 
local concern, even though they may thereby affect interstate commerce 
(Edwards v. California, 314 U.S. 160), but an undue burden upon 
interstate commerce is forbidden by the Constitution (Nippert v. Rich- 
mond, 327 U.S. 416). 

Should Congress choose to pre-empt the field of protecting the health 
and safety of the public from the dangers of atomic materials it ap- 
parently can do so. 

‘*The rule, as generally stated, is that the regulation of a subject 
matter which the national government might regulate under one 
of its concurrent powers is excluded from a state’s reserved powers 
whenever the national government has indicated its intention to 
exclude it therefrom’’ (Rottschaeffer, ‘‘Constitutional Law,’’ 
p. 90). 


Even in this situation, it would appear that the states could still 
enact laws, for example, prohibiting persons not connected with atomic 
facilities from coming dangerously close thereto, even though they 
could not regulate the facilities themselves. 


Very truly yours, 


RatpH N. Kueps, Legislative Counsel 
By Terry L. Baum, Deputy 


72796 O—56—pt. 6——33 
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BExuisit 3 


RADIOLOGICAL DEFENSE MEASURES AS A COUNTERMEASURE 
SYSTEM 


Research and Development Technical Report USNRDIL-—TR-74, NS083001, 
February 15, 1956, by W. E. Strope 


General, Technical Objective AW-5c 
Military Evaluations Group 
W. E. Strope, Head 
Scientific Director, P. C. Tompkins 
Commanding Officer and Director, Capt. Rk. A. Hinners, United States Navy 
UNITED STATES NAVAL RADIOLOGICAL DEFENSE LABORATORY 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


ABSTRACT 


The importance of considering radiological defense measures as an interre- 
lated system rather than as a collection of individual measures is emphasized. 
In discussing the radiological defense system, the defense problem is divided 
into three time phases: Emergency, operational recovery, and final recovery. 
The objectives and measures of effectiveness in each phase are discussed. 
Countermeasures are classified as to type. The concept of a central counter- 
measure type in each phase is introduced. Central countermeasures are selected 
and their interactions are discussed. It is concluded that failure to recognize 
the interactions between countermeasures is resulting in development of counter- 
measures on incompatible grounds. 


SUMMARY 
THE PROBLEM 


Historically, radiological-defenses measures have been developed individually 
to meet specific problems arising from contaminating atomic attack. These 
countermeasures must be integrated as a system if an effective defense is to 
be achieved. The purpose of the study is to describe an integrated system and 
to point out interrelations that are important to performance specifications for 
countermeasures. 


FINDINGS 


Radiological defense is an important part of passive defense. The overall ob- 
jective of passive defense is to minimize the effects of attack on operations. 
Three time phases are apparent: Emergency phase, operational recovery phase, 
final recovery phase. The objectives in each phase are respectively. Survival, 
early recovery of essential functions, ultimate recovery of normal functions. In 
everyday language, these objectives on a national scale are survive, stay in the 
war, and win the peace. 

The large number of possible countermeasures fall into a limited number of 
countermeasure types. These types are rated qualitatively on feasible effective- 
ness and range of application. The outstanding countermeasure type in each 
phase is proposed as the central countermeasure for the phase. These are: 
For the emergency phase, shelter; for operational recovery, reclamation; for 
final recovery, indeterminate at present. The system hinges on the central 
countermeasures, the other important countermeasure types being regarded as 
peripheral to the central countermeasures. 

The importance of interactions of countermeasures stems from the fact that 
personnel exposure to nuclear radiation is limited if casualties or other unwanted 
effects are to be avoided. The limiting exposure must be rationed over all three 
phases of the system. Thus, shelters cannot be designed simply for survival. If 
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such is done, the subsequent phases become very costly or impracticable over large 
areas of the target. Shelter specifications must provide for more than bare sur- 
vival; how much more depends on the nature and effectiveness of the remainder 
of the system. System implications are therefore an important consideration in 
specifying countermeasure performance. 


ADMINISTRATIVE INFORMATION 


This is part of a general evaluation of countermeasures being studied under 
Bureau of Ships Project No. NSO83001, Technical Objective AW-—5c. 


CONTENTS 
Abstract. 
Summary. 
Administrative information. 
Illustrations. 
Section 1. Introduction. 
1.1 Purpose. 
1.2 Scope. 
Section 2. Characteristics of radiological defense. 
2.1 Phasing of the defense problem. 
2.2 Phase objectives. 
2.3. Measures of effectiveness. 
2.3.1 Measure of effectiveness in emergency phase. 
2.3.2 Measure of effectiveness in operation recovery phase. 
2.3.3 Measure of effectiveness in final recovery phase. 
Section 3. Characteristics of Countermeasures. 
3.1 Countermeasure types. 
3.2 Potential value of countermeasure types. 
3.3 Central and peripheral countermeasures. 
3.4. Central countermeasure in the emergency phase. 
3.4.1 Selection of the central countermeasure. 
3.4.2 Other emergency phase countermeasures. 
3.5 Central countermeasure in the operational recovery phase, 
3.5.1 Selection of the central countermeasure. 
3.5.2 Other countermeasures in the operational recovery phase. 
3.6 Central countermeasure in the final recovery phase. 
3.7 Summary of defense system by phases. 
Section 4. Interactions in the countermeasure system. 
4.1 Interactions of central countermeasures. 
42 Other interactions. 
43 The problem of optimum allocation of exposure. 
Section 5. Conclusions. 
References. 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


Figure 1.—Countermeasure system in the emergency phase. 

Figure 2.—Shelters in Stockholm subway. 

Figure 3.—Countermeasure system in the operational recovery phase. 
Figure 4.—General system of radiological defense. 


SECTION 1. INTRODUCTION 
1.1 Purpose 


Historically, radiological defense measures have been developed individually 
to meet specific problems which would arise-from contaiminating atomic attack. 
To a large extent, this process has been inevitable, since both knowledge and 
understanding of the defensive aspects of atomic warfare have been acquired 
on a piecemeal basis through weapons tests, laboratory experiments, and opera- 
tional analyses. If an effective and efficient defense is to be achieved, however, 
it is extremely important to approach radiological defense as though it were a 
system of interrelated countermeasures. The purpose of this report is to sum- 
marize the radiological defense system as it appears at this time and to point out 
the interrelations that are not being sufficiently accounted for in much of the 
present defense effort. 


1.2 Scope 


Radiological defense is a part of passive defense. Passive defense consists of 
measures taken to reduce the probability of and to minimize the effects of dam- 
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age caused by hostile action, without employing active weapons or initiating 
offensive action.’ In other words, passive defense starts with the assumption 
that the weapon will be delivered to the target. Its purpose is to minimize the 
effects of the attack upon our operations. As a result of the development of 
larger nuclear weapons and also of an increased knowledge of the offensive 
capabilities embodied in various ways of using nuclear weapons, the contami- 
nating atomic attack has become increasingly probable. Therefore, radiological 
defense has become an increasingly important part of passive defense. This 
report will be applicable to the general problem of passive defense against atomic 
attack, to the extent that contaminating atomic attack becomes the preferred way 
of using the nuclear weapon. 


SECTION 2. CHARACTERISTICS OF RADIOLOGICAL DEFENSE 


2.1 Phasing of the defense problem 


The possible range of atomic-attack situations that may occur in a future 
war is so large that meaningful statements of a completely general nature are 
difficult to make. Laurino’ has pointed out that specific statements about 
countermeasures require careful deiinition of the situation of interest, and has 
proposed to achieve this definition by consideration of three properties of the 
situation: the nature of the attack, the nature of the target, the operational 
period of interest. The more specific a statement must be, the more detailed 
the description of these three properties must be. 

For an appreciation of radiological defense as a general countermeasure 
system, it is important and productive to differentiate between the operational 
periods of interest; that is, to time phase the radiological defense problem. The 
reason that such phasing is useful is that the local objectives of these phases 
are quite different, and therefore the countermeasures involved in each phase 
and their measures of effectiveness are distinct. Radiological defense appears 
to fall naturally into three time phases'** which may be designated as emer- 
gency phase, operational recovery phase, and final recovery phase. The time 
periods involved cannot be rigidly defined and in some situations the phases 
may not be sharply differentiated. In general, however, the emergency phase 
begins upon warning of attack, if such occurs, and lasts for several days to 
a week after attack for nontactical targets. Where tactical targets are in- 
volved, the emergency phase may last only minutes or hours after attack. The 
operational recovery phase follows the emergency phase and may last for months 
or years, perhaps for the duration of hostilities. The final recovery phase 
follows the operational recovery phase and persists for an indefinite period. 
Because it is desired to treat radiological defense as a general system applicable 
to all contaminating attacks and to all targets, the detailed description of 
these characteristics will be avoided. However, specific examples will be intro- 
duced with emphasis on defense of the continental United States. 

2.2 Phase objectives 

The objective of the emergency phase is survival. Since nuclear radiation is 
an antipersonnel effect, the objective of this phase in radiological defense is simply 
the survival of personnel. In the larger framework of passive defense, it extends 
to survival of facilities. Footnote 1 defines emergency measures as actions “taken 
to keep loss of life and property toa minimum.” Similar expressions of objective 
occur in civil-defense literature. 

The objective of the operational recovery phase is to regain the military use- 
fulness of the target as soon as possible. Footnote 1 refers to operational recovery 
measures as “steps taken to restore the essential utility of an activity.” Reference 
4+ also regards this phase as the process of restoring essential functions. When 
one recalls the overall objective of passive defense—to minimize the effects of 
the attack on operations—it can be seen that the local objective of the emergency 
phase is not sufficient. In addition to survival, passive defense must minimize 
the interruption of essential war functions caused by the attack. 

It is due to an accident of history that consideration of the radiological defense 
problem began with the operational recovery phase. Contaminating atomic at- 
tacks have been observed only at weapons tests. Personnel are carefully excluded 
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from the target area during the test detonations. Upon reentry, test personnel 
have encountered large contaminated regions that restrict and deny their opera- 
tions under the rigid safety precautions prevailing at the test site. Later analy- 
sis of the test results reveals that a somewhat smaller but still important region 
would deny operations even under wartime conditions. Thus, the denial aspect of 
the contaminating event or fallout has been clearly evident. Early efforts in 
radiological defense were concerned with this problem, beginning with attempts 
to recover the usefulness of the target ships contaminated at Operations Cross- 
roads. On the other hand, experience with the noncontaminating or high air-burst 
attack began at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. These were occupied targets and the 
attacks caused great numbers of casualties. For a long time, the problems of 
survival under atomic attack were associated rather closely with the high air 
burst. Although small groups concerned with radiological defense have attempted 
periodically to question this concept, it has been comparatively recently that the 
problem of survival under contaminating attack has been recognized in its true 
magnitude, The unintentional exposure of a considerable group of people to fall- 
out from a detonation in Operation Castle was instrumental in bringing about 
this recognition. 

The objective of the final recovery phase is to restore the normal or preattack 
situation in the target. This phase of radiological defense has not received much 
attention until recently. It has been recognized as a necessary long-term rehabil- 
itation effort following a war, but its connection with military problems has 
seemed remote. With the production of significant numbers of superweapons, 
the prospect has arisen that a full-scale nuclear war may result in contamina- 
tion of a large part of the continental U. S. In this event, many features of 
our society, such as normal agriculture, may be in peril. This problem has 
military significance in that military operations are ultimately conducted to 
achieve the national war aim of preserving our way of life. If we win a 
nuclear war at the sacrifice of our way of life, the national war aim is not 
achieved. Consequently, the need for incorporating this objective in the counter- 
measure system to achieve the overall objective of passive defense has become 
increasingly real. In summary, the overall objective of radiological defense— 
to minimize the effects of nuclear radiations on operations—appears to involve 
the successive objectives of survival, rapid recovery of essential functions, and 
ultimate recovery of normal functions. 


2.3 Measures of effectiveness 


In order to compare countermeasures and to evaluate a countermeasure sys- 
tem, it is necessary to choose a quantitative measure of the effectiveness of the 
countermeasures or system in achieving the objective. Having defined the ob- 
jectives of the three phases of radiological defense, it is of interest to note the 
measures of effectiveness that suggest themselves in each phase. 


2.3.1 Measure of effectiveness in emergency phase 


Since the objective of the emergency phase is survival, the appropriate measure 
of effectiveness of countermeasures in this phase appears to be the number or 
proportion of survivors. The optimum countermeasure system in this phase, 
then, is one that maximizes survivors or, alternatively, one that minimizes casual- 
ties. Optimality also contains the idea of cost ; that is, the balancing of effective- 
ness against cost. Hence, one might compare countermeasures or counter- 
measure systems in the emergency phase on the basis of reduction of casualties 
for comparable cost or on the basis of least cost for an acceptable casualty level. 

In attempting a comparison of this type, it is, of course, important to define 
the term “casualty.” Used as above as the pure opposite of survivor, casualty 
must be defined as a lethality. As pointed out previously, a specific evaluation re- 
quires a detailed knowledge of the situation. In many situations, a sick person 
cannot be considered a survivor for practical purposes. A casualty might then 
be defined as a “combat noneffective”’ or some similar term. Again, time may 
play a significant role, as in most tactical situations, so that the casualty may 
be a “noneffective within 2 hours.” In general, however, reduction of casualties 
will be the preferred criterion, defined in terms consistent with the situation. 
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2.3.2 Measure of effectivencss in operational recovery phase natu 
The objective in the operational recovery phase leads one to a consideration of In t 
the delay time or denial time caused by the attack before essential functions prop 
are once more operable. To minimize the effects of the attack on operations, it thei 
is desired to minimize this delay in resumption of operations. The time after Is Ol 
attack at which essential functions are regained is called “mission entry time.” * in al 
Mission entry time thus becomes the general measure of effectiveness of counter- to e3 
measures in the operational recovery phase. We can compare countermeasure 3.3 
systems in this phase on the basis of earliest mission entry time for comparable I 
cost or, alternatively, on the basis of least cost for an acceptable mission entry h a 
time. It is worth while to point out that the criterion of acceptability will vary Yr ve 
with the nature of the target. For example, delays of a week or so might be ¢ 
acceptable in nontactical targets while the acceptable delay in tactical targets mia 
may be a matter of minutes. o 
There are other possible measures of effectiveness in the operational recovery - 7 
phase but these imply a different objective for the phase. Use of the casualty a 
reduction criterion requires that the objective be the conduct of operations at a bap se? 
given time and for a stated period with a minimum of casualties. Stay time on 
may also be used as a measure if the objective is rephrased to involve the re- foes 
covery of operations at a stated time for as long as possible. However, stay site 
time and acceptable casualty level usually being fixed by the mission of the acorn 
target, it has been found that emphasis in the operational recovery phase is on er 
minimizing the denial period. ena 
2.3.3 Measure of effectiveness in final recovery phase rest | 
The understanding of the final recovery phase at the present time is consider- ness 
ably more vague than the understanding of the first two phases because of the types 
small amount of information available. Certainly, the major characteristic of stone 
the objective is “normality.” It is desired to minimize over a long period the the ¢ 
deviation from normal operations. In radiological defense, one must consider he de 
the long-term effects of radiation on humans—such as incidence of cancer, On 
changes in the blood, shortening of the life span, and even genetic effects on types 
future generations. These long-term effects must be minimized, and inevitably meas 
acceptable deviations from the normal must be established. Then, counter- 
measures for this phase can be evaluated. 
SECTION 3. CHARACTERISTICS OF COUNTERMEASURES ‘ 
3.1 Countermeasure types oil 
When we survey the countermeasures available or proposed for use in atomic Whet 
defense, we are faced with an astonishing collection of possibilities. This large inten 
number of individual countermeasures fall into a much smaller number of shou! 
countermeasure types—-dispersal, damage control actions, shelter, reclamation, a nu 
and the like. Within each type are individual actions, each with its character- meas 
istic performance and cost. In developing a countermeasure system, it is fruit- neces 
ful to look at the general potential of the countermeasure types. Some are Th 
inherently more valuable than others in achieving the objective. the # 
3.2 Potential value of countermeasure types howe 
The potential value of a countermeasure type in passive defense appears in term 
two general characteristics. The first of these is the feasible effectiveness of meas 
the types. In practical application, all countermeasures have limitations. Coun- cusse 
termeasures that completely achieve the operational objective and thus reduce meas 
the effectiveness of attack to zero appear to exist only in theory. In some cases must 
this is because the costs entailed are beyond the defense capabilities. For exam- serib 
ple, complete protection or shelter of all facilities and personnel in a large target Sh 
may be a good theoretical solution but may entail costs both direct and indirect 
that are clearly beyond the practical capability. In other cases, there are real 3.41 
limitations in the attack situation regardless of the effort available. A most Th 
obvious example is rescue and medical aid after attack. Since an attack will belie 
cause a large number of casualties almost immediately, the feasible effectiveness emer 
of medical aid is limited to that fraction of the survivors whose fate could be reduc 
altered by the existence of adequate medical aid. atom 
The second characteristic is that of range of application. It should be recalled groul 


that passive defense situations can be defined in terms of three properties: The viole 
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nature of the attack, the natufe of the target, the operational period of interest. 
In time phasing the defense problem, we have accounted only for the latter 
property. In each phase, we must look at countermeasure types with regard to 
their applicability in terms of attacks and targets. A universal countermeasure 
is one that maintains its effectiveness over the complete range of attacks and 
in all targets. Again, in practice, the universal countermeasure does not seem 
to exist. But some countermeasure types approach the ideal very closely. 


3.3 Central and peripheral countermeasures 


In developing a countermeasure system, it appears reasonable to place em- 
phasis on the countermeasure types of greatest potential, as expressed in terms 
of feasible effectiveness and range of application. Any other approach would 
result in a specific grouping of countermeasures for each special situation. Not 
only would there be a different countermeasure system in each target, but also 
perhaps several systems to cover the range of possible attacks. This is mani- 
festly inefficient. Some “tailoring” of a general countermeasures system must 
undoubtedly occur in each target because of differing conditions or require- 
ments ; but if the defense is to be well founded, deviations from a general system 
should be done only for good and sufficient reasons. Furthermore, it would be 
found generally that the tailoring process will occur in the choice of specific 
actions within a countermeasure type, rather than in the choice of a counter- 
measure type. 

When countermeasure types are compared with respect to the objective of each 
radiological defense phase, it may be found that one type stands out from the 
rest in potential value. That is, it possesses characteristics of feasible effective- 
ness and range of application that distinguish it from other countermeasure 
types. If such is the case, this type of countermeasure should form the key- 
stone of the countermeasure system. We may call such a countermeasure type 
the central countermeasure. It so happens that the central countermeasure can 
be determined in each phase of radiological defense. 

Once the central countermeasure is selected, the remaining countermeasure 
types may be regarded as peripheral countermeasures. Peripheral counter- 
measures are found to possess one or more of the following characteristics : 

(a) The feasible effectiveness of the countermeasure type is relatively 
low. 
(b) The range of application is limited to a segment of possible defense 
situations. 
(c) The effectiveness of the countermeasure is highly dependent upon the 
existence of the central countermeasure as a prerequisite. 
When a countermeasure type is labeled a peripheral countermeasure, it is not 
intended to convey the impression that such countermeasures are useless and 
should not be undertaken. Any effective countermeasure system will include 
a number of peripheral countermeasures in addition to the central counter- 
measure. But a peripheral countermeasure does not possess the characteristics 
necessary to form the hub or keystone of the system. 

The term “central countermeasure” has been chosen to convey the notion that 
such a countermeasure type represents the core, heart, or essence of defense in 
the particular time phase of radiological defense. Peripheral countermeasures, 
however important, act in support of and derive support from the central coun- 
termeasure. In a sense they revolve about the existence of the central counter- 
measure. In the following paragraphs, the central coutermeasures are dis- 
cussed. An exhaustive treatment of the potential value of the various counter- 
measure types will not be attempted. In fact, the general statements made 
must be tested in future analyses of a more specific nature and the system de- 
scribed here supported or modified. 

3.4. Central countermeasure in the emergency phase 


3.4.1 Selection of the central countermeasure 


The central countermeasure in the emergency phase of radiological defense is 
believed to be adequate shelter. The relationship of countermeasures in the 
emergency phase is shown in figure 1. The feasible effectiveness of shelter in 
reducing casualties is very high. Shelter is effective against all effects of 
atomic attack. Relatively simple underground shelters permitted survival near 
xround zero at Hiroshima. For surface and subsurface detonations on land, the 
violent movement of earth in the crater region limits the effectiveness of shelters. 
This region coincides roughly with the edge of the crater lip. Of course, in theory 
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Fig. 1 Countermeasure System in the Emergency Phase 


it is always possible to dig deep enough to achieve survival even in the crater 
region but in most practical cases this goes beyond the defense capability. In 
general, the region of effectiveness of shelter extends inward to the crater lip. 
When compared with the region of casualty production without shelter, this 
effectiveness is very high. If one can, by means of shelter, reduce casualties 
from high air bursts to zero and confine casualty production for other bursts 
to within the crater and its lip, one has blunted the major antipersonnel capabil- 
ity of even the very high-yield weapons. Shelter is applicable to practically all 
land targets, and also to ships and aircraft. The practical limits of shelter 
effectiveness on ships and aircraft are linked with the survival of the craft, al- 
though weight limitations on aircraft may further limit the effectiveness. Most 
major naval ships contain areas that would permit survival up to the time when 
the ships would be sinking; many personnel can survive even after abandoning 
ship. 

One additional limitation on the potential effectiveness of shelter is the need 
for warning. This need can be minimized by the proper location of shelters 
near or at the normal location of personnel. Again, in theory, the need for 
warning can be eliminated by making the normal location a shelter. This is 
a natural trend in tactical targets, such as ships, or gun, or missile-launching 
emplacements, where minimizing the need for warning is achieved by protecting 
the operating area or. by providing for remote operation. These solutions are 
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less practicable in nontactical targets, although the placing of vital industries 
and similar operations underground has occurred. 

An outstanding example of underground shelter is in Sweden, a nation that 
has recognized the central nature of shelter and has proceeded to implement 
this solution. Not only has Sweden undertaken to provide adequate shelter for 
its urban populations, but also it has placed underground whole industries, ship- 
operating bases, and repair facilities. Stockholm’s new subway has specially 
designed shelters as shown in figure 2. The Swedish Air Force has at its 
disposal an impressive number of underground air-defense centers and airplane 
hangars. Planes start their takeoffs from underground locations. It is be- 
lieved that underground installations costing $100 million are now in use in 
Sweden. 


3.4.2 Other emergency phase countermeasures 


Peripheral countermeasures of considerable importance in the emergency 
phase include damage-control operations after attack, reduction of vulner- 
ability, and dispersal. The feasible effectiveness of damage-control actions is 
not well defined. Present capabilities do not appear to have a high potential. 
For example, it is seriously doubted that conventional fire-fighting techniques 
can alter the course of fire damage significantly. The ability of the medical 
facilities to significantly alter the casualty level has also been questioned. 
Damage-control actions are generally divided into self-help on the part of the 
target population and mutual-aid support from organizations outside the target 
area. The effectiveness of self-help measures is obviously dependent upon the 
existence of adequate shelter, while mutual-aid efforts become much less effective 
when large areas are affected by high-yield weapons. Under contaminating 
atomic attack, most of the region where damage-control actions may be effective 
will be subjected to very high radiological hazards from fallout. The practical 
utility of organized emergency action may become negligible under these con- 
ditions, particularly in nontactical operations. These limitations clearly place 
damage control in a peripheral relationship to adequate shelter. It is important 
to note that the postattack operations of damage control, radiological control, 
and welfare are presumed by many people to represent the heart of atomic de- 
fense, particularly in civil defense and passive defense of land installations. 
Such does not appear to be the case. 

The potential value of dispersal is high, perhaps next to adequate shelter in 
reducing personnel casualties. The limitations of dispersal are twofold. First, 
the feasible effectiveness of dispersal in sensitive to weapon yield. As larger 
weapons appear, dispersal distances must increase to be effective. Dispersal 
is at a particular disadvantage with respect to the contaminating event because 
of the large areas and distances involved. Superweapons can produce fallout 
casualties in areas of thousands of square miles. A relatively small number 
of these weapons could contaminate the whole United States to casualty-produc- 
ing levels. Under this attack condition, the value of dispersal in radiological 
defense drops to zero. Second, dispersal on land targets is costly and slow. 
There are tremendous economic difficulties involved in the relocation of indus- 
tries and populations. Although some official encouragement has been given to 
dispersal, the results have been poor. A dispersal distance of 10 miles has been 
set, but many exceptions have been made in the granting of industry permits for 
economic reasons. Meanwhile, the development of high-yield weapons has 
made the 10-mile range of doubtful value. Similar limitations exist in tactical 
targets. For the foregoing reason, dispersal appears to be a valuable but periph- 
eral countermeasure type. 

Because of the difficulties in achieving permanent dispersal, a special type of 
(ispersal known as tactical evacuation is being studied by the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. Tactical evacuation involves the dispersal of personnel 
upon warning to supposed safe areas in the outer reaches of the target. Tactical 
evacuation suffers not only from the limitations previously discussed but also 
from the fact that it is applicable to a very limited segment of atomic attack 
situations. It is practicable only in certain land targets and, even in such targets, 
requires a long warning period. It is not useful unless such warning exists. 
Although a warning period of several hours’ duration may be achieved during 
the next few years, it is well recognized that the introduction of high-speed 
intercontinental ballistic missiles will soon reduce the achievable warning time 
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to a matter of minutes. Therefore, tactical evacuation has only limited tem- 
porary value in the passive-defense system.’ Nevertheless, a great deal of con- 
fusion has resulted from the attempts by some people to propose tactical evacu- 
ation as the central countermeasure—as a cheap substitute for adequate shelter. 
Regarded in its proper role as a useful peripheral countermeasure, tactical 
evacuation can be valuable in reducing casualties where it is practicable, but it 


should never be regarded as a substitute for shelter as the central countermeasure 
in the emergency phase. 


3.5 Central countermeasure in the operational recovery phase 
3.5.1 Selection of the central countermeasure 


The central countermeasure for operational recovery appears to be reclama- 
tion.” Reclamation has essentially universal application to targets. Specific 
measures range from extremely simple techniques of modest effectiveness, such as 
plowing or fire hosing, to rapid and highly effective devices, such as the ship 


board washdown countermeasure. The washdown system demonstrates the high 
feasible effectiveness possible in reclamation. 


3.5.2 Other countermeasures in the operational recovery phase 


Important peripheral countermeasures in the operational recovery phase of 
radiological defense are shielding and the adjustment of operating procedures.’ 
In the broader area of atomic defense, repair of physically damaged facilities, 
replacement of facilities damaged beyond repair, and relocation of functions in 
undamaged areas are also important. The relationship of these countermeasure 
types is shown symbolically in figure 3. 

In radiological defense, shielding is synonymous with shelter. While shelter 
is the central countermeasure in the emergency phase, its role in the operational- 
recovery phase appears, in most instances, to be peripheral. Unless the ultimate 
in shelter during the emergency phase has been achieved—that is, the placing 
of industry undergroynd or other means of protecting the normal work area— 
shielding jis applicable in operational recovery to limited situations where the 
work area is retatively small and the placement of heavy temporary shielding 
ig acceptable. The limit on adjustment of operating procedures, such as work 
shifts and personnel rotation, is primarily one of cost. Large numbers of addi- 
tional trained personnel are required to achieve significant improvements in 
mission entry time. Since trained manpower is at a premium in wartime, and 
particularly after atomic attack, adjustment of operating procedures is rarely 
a satisfactory solution to operational recovery. When used with the central 
countermeasure, these peripheral countermeasures can be very important in 
building an optimal countermeasure system, as shown in the planning sections 
of reference 3. The same holds for tactical targets, such as ships, where the 
taking of shelter in the emergency phase, coupled with the washdown reclama- 
tion measure and rotation of topside crews, results in a highly effective radio- 
logical-defense system. 

In atomic defense, repair of damaged facilities is an important countermeasure. 
In the broadest sense, repair could be considered a part of reclamation. In con- 
taminating atomic attack, damage to facilities occur, but the damaged region 
is also radiologically contaminated. Therefore, repair depends upon effective 
reclamation countermeasures, if early recovery is the objective. This depend- 
ence makes repair a peripheral countermeasure. Since the damaged region 
constitutes only a part of the contaminated region, operational recovery does not 
tlways entail repair of facilities. 


2.6 Central countermeasure in the final recovery phase 


As indicated before, the final recovery phase has not received much study until 
recently. As a result, the possible countermeasure types are not clearly under- 
stood. This makes a decision on the central countermeasure impossible at this 
time. Sinee the objective of this phase is to regain normal functions, many 


‘Hon, Val Peterson, Federal Civil Defense Administration Chief. in a speech before the 
Helicopter Association of America in San Francisco on January 24, 1956, stated: ‘“Today 
we ean give warning of an attack in time for evacuation of the city, but when the guided 
missile is fully developed then it will be a case of ‘take shelter where you can.’ ” 

? Reclamation is used here to include not only the removal of radioactive contaminants 
from target surfaces by means of decontamination but also the burial or covering of the 
contaminant. In general, it includes all operations on the contaminants itself to reduce 
the radiation field. This is in acocrd with the usage in reference 3. 
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E countermeasures such as excluding people from contaminated areas do not appear than as 
f useful, Shelter also appears to have limited value. Reclamation may be useful It sh 
i but the process of reducing contamination levels over large areas to very low it is a 
’ amount appears to present great difficulties. There are some forms of ex- that ea 
‘ posure control, such as dilution or natural concentration, which may prove to before ] 
i have the central characteristics required in final recovery. what fi 
3.7 Summary of defense system by phases to recor 
i To minimize the effects of contaminating nuclear attack on operations, we ootaaat 
: have seen that a time-phased process of survival, early recovery of essential he init 
é functions, and ultimate recovery of normal functions will be required. In the of el 
first phase, primary dependence must be placed upon adequate shelter. Asso- ioe : 
i ciated with this central countermeasure and its tacitly assumed existence will be alent fies 
é « number of important peripheral countermeasures which include dispersal, re- oak 
5 duction of vulnerability, and damage-control actions. In the second phase— ystem 
f the early recovery of essential functions—the central countermeasure will be hl Inte 
reclamation of the vital area of the target, supported by the use of shielding Let % 
: and the adjustment of operating procedures. In the third or final phase, the The cer 
& ultimate recovery of normal functions will involve one or more forms of exposure What i 
' control, supported by reclamation and other countermeasure types. An indica- emerget 
‘ tion of this general system is shown in figure 4. cheapes 
‘ It is important to note that, in most cases, a given countermeasure type may defined 
; have value in more than one phase of radiological defense or perhaps in all nating | 
phases. This is particularly true of the central countermeasures. It must shelter 
be emphasized, however, that the principal utility of a countermeasure type objectiv 
‘ is associated with a single phase and its specific objective. For example, will hav 
; reclamation is the central countermeasure in the operation recovery phase: thresho! 
: however, it is no more than a peripheral damage-control action in the emergency will hav 
phase and, except in some tactical situations, is likely to be of marginal value necessal 
in limiting casualties. Reclamation will also be of use in the final recovery these pe 
phase, but the tremendous effort involved in the clearing of very large areas operatio 
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Fig. 4 General System of Radiological Defense 


the same way, shelter is central in achieving survival but is considered to be 
more limited in early recovery of essential functions in most instances. Not 
being a part of normal operations, shelter has minor value in final recovery. 
Much confusion is caused in radiological defense by discussing a countermeasure 
in the wrong context; as in giving great weight to reclamation in damage- 
control operations in the emergency phase where such weight is not warranted. 


SECTION 4, INTERACTIONS IN THE COUNTERMEASURE SYSTEM 


The foregoing discussion of radiological countermeasures and their place in 
a radiological defense system contains nothing startling. The framework pre- 
sented is of principal value as a starting point for the consideration of the 
interactions of the defense phases and the countermeasures of primary impor- 
tance in each. The recognition of the existence of these interactions is an 
essential step in dealing with radiological defense as a coherent system rather 
than as an assemblage of individual countermeasures. 

It should be recalled that nuclear radiation is of military importance because 
it is a casualty-producing agent. The dominant fact in radiological defense is 
that each person has a finite amount of radiation exposure he can sustain 
before he becomes a casualty. The absolute value of this exposure varies some- 
what from individual to individual. Because of the ability of the human body 
to recover partially from radiation received over a period of time, the limiting 
exposure cannot be measured directly in roentgens or a similar unit. However, 
general agreement exists that exposure distributed over a period of time can 
be interpreted by means of one or more suitable recovery equations in terms 
of an equivalent short-term exposure. The concept of damage dose has also 
been proposed as a possible measure of effective biological exposure. The 
significance of the concept of a limiting exposure in the radiological defense 
system will be discussed in the following paragraphs. 


4.1 Interactions of central countermeasures 


Let us consider the specifications of countermeasures in the emergency phase. 
The central countermeasure is adequate shelter. The question of interest is: 
What is adequate shelter? If this problem is considered wholly within the 
emergency phase, the answer is relatively simple. The optimum shelter is the 
cheapest shelter that assures survival under atomic attack, survival being 
defined in appropriate terms. Over most of the region of interest in contami- 
nating atomic attack, protection against fallout radiation will dominate the 
shelter requirements. If shelter specifications are based entirely upon the 
objective of survival, personnel in sheiters at the end of the emergency phase 
will have survived, but a great number of persons will be at or near the casualty 
threshold. It is clear that our population will be in a trapped state; they 
Will have survived the attack but they will lnck the reserve of radiation exposure 
necessary to embark on the operational-recovery phase. If recovery is to occur, 
these people must be removed from the area, and operational recovery and 
operation of the essential target functions must be conducted with new personnel 
from an area that has not undergone attack. These actions may be very diffi- 
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cult to carry out, if not impossible, and it certainly does not represent an phases 
effective solution to radiological defense. phase 
Again, let us look at the specification of countermeasures in the operational- phase. 
recovery phase. The central countermeasure is reclamation. As shown in the lin 
reference 3, reclamation measures are selected to achieve a satisfactory mission going | 
entry time for operation of essential functions. Radiation exposures of both attack. 
recovery crews and mission personnel are usually kept below the casulty thres- underg 
hold. But, in general, little or no consideration is given to exposure history in accord 
the emergency phase. Reference 3 does suggest that 100 roentgens of the accept- Thus 
able distributed dose be reserved for emergency-phase exposure, but no attempt must b 
is made to compute the probable exposures in existing or contemplated shelters. simple 
The tendency in development of operational-recovery phase measures is to assume been el 
that protection in the emergency phase has been perfect. Unfortunately, the of effec 
development of emergency countermeasures has generally proceeded independ- and ca 
ently of any requirements for subsequent radiological exposure. Very often, to avoi 


therefore, it can be clearly seen that the development of radiological counter- 
measures is being pursued on completely incompatible grounds. The interaction 
between countermeasures is being ignored. 


What is needed is a systems approach to radiological defense. Rather than _ From 
consider shelters as a separate matter from decontamination, we must seek the integra 
cheapest countermeasure system that meets the requirements of both phases. conside 
Looked at this way, it appears that it may be cheaper to make our shelters more that ra 
effective so that we can use relatively simple and available reclamation equip- are beit 
ment such as the fire hose and scrub brush. Certainly, unless perfect solutions coqeas 
to operational and final recovery are found, shelters should not be designed for ware: 
bare survival. how the 

In like manner, the problems of final recovery must be faced. The closest ap- _ Most 
proach to the final recovery problem is the present AEC peacetime permissible vention 
exposures, which are quite low. As low as they are, these exposure limits are The use 
based on exposure of a limited portion of the population over a long-term period a _— 


starting with little or no previous exposure. If the countermeasure system 

satisfactorily achieves the objectives of the emergency and operational recovery control 
phases but results in a large part of the population reaching the final recovery ro mely 
phase with a massive radiation-dose history, must not subsequent permissible ie lat 








exposures be even lower than the present peacetime regulations? Such require- ce 
ments may make exposure control technologically infeasible. Information on ee 
these problems is sparse. However, it should be clear that the optimum counter- E oe 
measure system must produce the cheapest and most feasible answer to all three fee: 
phases, if the overall objective of radiological defense is to be met. ine a 
4.2 Other interactions fense, tl 
The foregoing discussion has tended to emphasize interactions following the radiolog 
chronological sequence. It has been pointed out, for example, that the capabili- later phi 
ties of countermeasures in the emergency phase form the boundary condition for by routi 
the feasibility of countermeasures in the operational recovery phase. If shelter countern 
criteria are based on bare survival, the operational recovery problem becomes precede | 
virtually impossible. It should be clear that interactions exist in the opposite associate 
direction. If highly effective operational recovery measures exist, they may It is ¢ 
lessen the performance requirements in the emergency phase. The clearest ventrate 
; example of this interaction lies in the shipboard washdown countermeasure. feasible 
; This measure not only achieves rapid operational recovery but has a significant payoff in 
effect on the requirements for shelter in the emergency phase. Part of this Appror 
effect is because the washdown countermeasure, in order to achieve its effective- 
ness in operational recovery, must be operated during the emergency phase. 
Washdown therefore contributes directly to the protection of personnel. The 
existence of a highly effective reclamation measure in operational recovery also 1. Unit 
can exert an indirect effect on the countermeasure requirements in the emergency the Chi: 
and final recovery phases as discussed in the following paragraph. 27 fe 
4.3 The problem of optimum allocation of exposure Measures 
The interactions that have been briefly reviewed in the foregoing paragraphs No. 36, 2 
result primarily from the fact that people can undergo a limited exposure to 3. Rad: 
} nuclear radiation before unwanted biological effects result. Each counter- sineers a 
’ measure, no matter what its place is in the defense system, draws a certain Also Air 
amount from this limited account. If we spend héavily in one phase, we must 4. Inst: 
conserve greatly in the others. The optimum defense system is the cheapest an( Burean 0 
most feasible set of countermeasures that does not overdraw the account. ». Stoe 
Therefore, an alternative way of looking at the radiological defense system is to Monthly, 


regard it as a problem of optimum allocation of radiation exposure to the three 
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phases. The operational requirements for countermeasure performance in each 
phase may be set by allocating a portion of the total desired exposure to each 
phase. This does not simplify the systems solution any, but it does emphasize 
the limiting parameter. It also brings to the attention the fact that the fore- 
going discussion is confined to a single experience with contaminating nuclear 
attack. If it is desired that the countermeasure system permit personnel to 
undergo two or more nuclear attacks, the allocation of exposure must be made 
accordingly and the requirements placed on countermeasures will increase. 

Thus it appears that the measures of effectiveness indicated in paragraph 2.3 
must be handled cautiously. They are useful only within the given phase. A 
simple measure of effectiveness for the total radiological defense system has not 
been elucidated as yet and may not exist. For this reason, the simple measures 
of effectiveness will continue to be used. An understanding of the larger system 
and careful attention to the boundary assumptions in each phase must be used 
to avoid serious pitfalls. 


SECTION 5. CONCLUSIONS 


From this preliminary attempt to view radiological defense measures as an 
integrated countermeasure system consisting of three basic time phases, and from 
consideration of the critical interactions of the whole system, it seems evident 
that radiological defense measures—and atomic-defense measures in general— 
are being developed individually rather than as an integrated system. As a con- 
sequence, these measures, while ostensibly capable of achieving a local objective, 
were very often based on assumptions so incompatible that it is difficult to see 
how the overall passive-defense objective can be achieved. 

Most passive-defense concepts have been inherited from experience with con- 
ventional weapon attacks, such as high explosives and incendiary bombings. 
The use of the atomic bomb at Hiroshima and Nagasaki forced major changes 
in passive-defense thinking. The existence of weapons a thousand times more 
powerful than previous high explosives made dependence on self-help damage 
control unrealistic. Organization of area resources for mutual aid became ex- 
tremely important. But emphasis was still placed on emergency phase measures. 
The later problems of operational and final recovery were concluded to be 
separate and distinct problems to be handled more routinely by other than 
passive-defense forces. 

The advent of the superweapon was another thousandfold increase in the 
power of attack. The impact on passive-defense thinking has only recently begun 
to be felt. The tremendous radiological capability of superweapon contaminat- 
ing attack has opened new vistas of weapons employment. In radiological de- 
fense, the conclusions are clear. We can no longer delay the integration of 
radiological defense measures into a consistent countermeasures system. The 
later phases of the problem will not take care of themselves or be taken care of 
by routine actions. The selection of countermeasures and the specification of 
countermeasure performance must be conditioned by the defense capabilities that 
precede and follow the particular measure as well as those that are more closely 
associated with it. 

It is clear also that, as the attack capabilities increase, the defense must con- 
centrate its limited resources on those central countermeasures that have the 
feasible effectiveness and range of application necessary to assure a consistent 
payoff in minimizing the effects of attack. 

Approved by: 

EUGENE P. Cooper, 
Associate Scientific Director. 
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This report presents a statement of passive-defense philosophy in atomic attack 
and of the principles of damage control after attack, with specific reference to 
the Navy’s shore establishments. Since the radius of action of atomic and ther- 
monuclear weapons is large compared with the dimensions of most shore estab- 
lishments, a system of mutual aid among activities is mandatory. A dynamic att 
and flexible plan of action after attack is presented which is believed to offer 
the best promise for effective damage control. The plan consists of a two- 
perimeter system based on a cellular defense organization, and is designed to be 
operable over a wide range of possible atomic attacks. It is urged that the plan 21 DBD 


ca) 


be extended to include the sister services and civil defense. Pass 
The saving of lives and property is emphasized as the major objective of withou 
passive defense. To achieve this goal, attention is directed toward: Measu: 
(a) Providing a system of mutually supporting passive-defense units capa- conceal 

ble of operating quickly and effectively in damage control. or rehs 

(b) Providing a system to control and protect personnel under attack the att 


conditions. The importance of control of individual actions is stressed. to mate 

Emphasis is placed on the necessity for regarding the passive-defense organiza- a 
tion as a cadre group requiring leadership training. 2.2 B 
The 
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SECTION I. INTRODUCTION <a 
tis 
1,1 Importance of Passive Defense effects 


The use of atomic weapons has raised a severe challenge to national defense. damag 
The scale of destruction which can be expected, together with the increasing we are 
capability of the potential enemy to deliver these weapons into the zone of the interna 
interior, make an effective defense of utmost importance. install 


Defense against enemy atomic attack could take several forms. Much con- 299 
sideration has been given to creating a capability for “massive retaliation’ as ee 
a deterrent to potential aggression. Active defense measures, including radar ee a 
and ground-observer detection and rapid interception of attacking weapon car- wanee 4 
riers, are also under intensive development. As a third element in tational White 
defense, passive defense cannot be overlooked. resem 
If massive retaliation is not a sufficient deterrent and, if, as seems likely, entire 


active defense measures cannot eliminate the approaching planes or missiles, against 
this Nation’s ability to continue after atomic attack will depend to a considerable * ithin 
extent on the effectiveness of passive defense. Within the continental limits * irae 
of the United States, the Department of Defense, and more specifically the Navy : is ve 
Department, has many important industrial and logistical organizations which pian al 
may be affected. Thus in time of war, passive defense may be essential to the 
fulfillment of the mission of the naval shore establishment. 
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1.2 Background and Purpose of Report 


A considerable amount of study has been applied at United States Naval 
Radiological Defense Laboratory to the problems of passive defense against 
atomic attack. The basic two-perimeter defense plan was developed in 1950 in 
the process of preparing the basic material for volume II of the series Radiological 
+450, Defense under the sponsorship of the Armed Forces special-weapons project. 
Additional studies have been undertaken since. 

The following sections represent a summary of the principles of action devel- 
oped to date. This summary was prepared in response to a request by the 
Bureau of Ships to review a current passive defense directive and to comment 
on “major areas of passive-defense philosophy rather than on details.” The 
material in this report has been transmitted to the Bureau of Ships and the 
Chief of Naval Operations in letter form. It is presented in report form here 
in order to permit broader use among persons concerned with passive defense 
matters. 


1.8 Preview of Report 


Based on fundamental considerations of the nature of atomic attack, a dynamic 
and flexible plan of passive defense is proposed. The major objective is con- 
sidered to be the saving of lives and property in order to minimize the effect of 
attack on operations. A “pick up the pieces” approach involving welfare and 
rehabilitation functions is deemphasized. To achieve the objective of saving 
lives and property, emphasis is directed toward: 

(a) Providing a system of mutually supporting passive defense units 
eapable of operating quickly and effectively in damage control. 
estab- (b) Providing an adequate system to control and protect personnel under 


namic attack conditions. 
offer 
el SECTION II. PASSIVE DEFENSE PHILOSOPHY IN ATOMIC ATTACK 
> plan 2.1 Definition of objective 
Passive defense is here defined as all measures taken in defense of a place, 
ve of without employment of active weapons to forestall delivery of the attack. 
Measures taken prior to attack include protection, deception, dispersion, and 
capa- concealment. Measures taken after attack include damage control and recovery 
or rehabilitation. The purpose of all such measures is to minimize the effect of 
attack the attack on the target mission by reducing personnel casualties and damage 
sed. to material. 
aniza- 


2.2 Basic considerations 
The basic fact arising from atomic attack is that the radius of action of the 
weapon’s effects is large compared with the dimensions of most naval shore 
establishments. It is a fallacy to regard an atomic detonation as occurring within 
serial the confines of the naval installation. Rather, the naval installation must be 
‘h and regarded as being within the area affected by the atomic detonation. The logical 
or the consequences of this consideration are: 
2.2.1 Requirement for mutual aid 
It is highly improbable that the individual naval installation can cope with the 
effects of an atomic attack—particularly of a direct hit—without outside aid. A 


fense. damage-control plan which attempts to answer the question, What will we do if 
easing we are hit by an atomic weapon? is ill conceived if the plan considers only the 
























of the internal resources of the installation. Some effective system of mutual aid among 
installations is essential. 

aoe 2.2.2 Requirement for district planning 

radar As a result, the primary planning for atomic defense must be done on an area 

n car- basis at the naval-district or river-command level. For atomie attack, the 

tional “White” plan must define defensive action in greater detail than for more localized 
rt emergencies, and must successfully coordinate the defensive resources of the 

likely, entire district of command. This coordination and unity of plan for defense 

issiles, against the atomic attack must extend to the parallel Army and Air Force plans 

erable within the framework of directives of higher authority with respect to joint de- 

limits fense actions. (Where installations are located in an urban-industrial complex, 

. Navy it is very desirable that civil-defense efforts be conducted according to a similar 

which plan and be coordinated with military efforts.) 

to the 
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2.2.3 Dispersal of facilities and personnel 


In regard to measures to be taken prior to attack, the dimensions of atomic 
detonations require that dispersion be seriously considered as a countermeasure. 
The dispersal of facilities over large areas is an efficacious means of minimiz- 
ing the effect of atomic attack on naval missions. The dispersal of personnel in 
time should also be considered. Such dispersion employs work shifts to assure 
that only a portion of the work force is exposed to attack at any one time. 
Personnel attached to naval installations are generally skilled personnel, not 
easily replaced, especially in wartime. Measures to preserve the work force 
will probably constitute a prime goal for the defense efforts of most installations. 
Since dispersion often has an adverse effect on operations, the advantages and 
disadvantages must be carefully weighed, often at the district level or higher. 


2.2.4 Damage control 


With regard to damage-control measures after attack, three elements of the 
passive defense organization can be described : 
(a) An external organization, concerned with mutual aid among installa- 
tions and hence mobile. 
(b) An internal organization, concerned with self-help and hence rela- 
tively static. 
(c) A command function, concerned with control, coordination, and com- 
munications, 
Each of these elements must be properly developed by the district “White” plan 
and by the damage-control plans of subordinate units. 


2.8 Assumpations regarding attack situations 


A fundamental requirement of any passive defense plan is that it must be 
sufficiently flexible to deal with the range of situations in which it proposes 
to be effective. In atomic defense planning, there are certain assumptions 
regarding the general attack situation that cannot be made restrictive without 
infringing upon this requirement of flexibility. These assumptions are: 


2.3.1 Yield of weapon 


Passive defense measures must be independent of the size of atomic detonation. 
We do not know the yield of the enemy’s operational weapons. However, the 
United States is understood to have a family of weapons of many yields, ranging 
from very small to very large weapons. It is probable that the enemy has an 
equal range of choice. It appears to be particularly undesirable to harness 
passive defense thinking to the so-called nominal atomic weapon of 20-kt. yield. 
In general, the use of specific ranges of effects is to be avoided. It is sufficient to 
plan on the basis that the dimensions of the affected area will be measured in 
terms of miles. 


2.3.2 Type of attack 


The effects of atomic weapons differ widely, depending upon whether the 
detonation occurs in the air, at the surface of the ground or water, or under the 
surface of the ground or water. For air bursts, destruction by air blast and 
fires are the principal effects in the target. Surface and subsurface explosions 
cause high local destruction and a radiologically contaminating event. Passive 
defense measures must cope with all types of atomic attack of which the enemy 
is capable. An important principle in planning is to not assume that the affected 
area is circular or symmetrical, or that it is necessarily defined by visible dam- 
age. Winds and terrain features may make fire and contamination patterns 
highly directional. Further, passive defense forces may encounter radiological 
conditions which limit operations in regions which appear to be undamaged. 


2.8.8 Number of weapons delivered 


Most studies of atomic weapon attack on this country predict multiple weapon 
attacks. Passive defense at the district level should be based on the probability 
of several weapon detonations in each attack. This assumption will dictate a 
fluid passive defense system but should not affect techniques. ’ 


2.3.4 Point of attack 


Passive defense systems based upon an assumed point of attack are static sys- 
tems. As such, they are usually unable to function properly if the attack occurs 
elsewhere. To determine the probable point of attack, one must estimate the 
enemy’s intentions in conducting the attack. Such estimation is questionable. 
Furthermore, the attack is subject to considerable error in delivery, depending 
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upon the delivery means and the effectiveness of active defense measures. For 
these reasons, passive defense systems should not depend on any assumed point 
of attack. The system should be applicable to any postattack situation from 
maximum to minimum severity. 


23.5 Time of attack 


Passive defense must be on a 24-hour-a-day basis. Since many installations 
will be on an 8-hour day for the majority of personnel, effective mobilization in 
off hours must be carefully considered. Plans at the district level should indicate 
what defense elements are available at any or all times. 


2.8.6. Warning of attack 


Warning of attack is extremely important to passive defense. Presumably 
all practicable measures will be taken to insure warning. Nevertheless, passive- 
defense plans should be independent of the existence of warning; that is, a high 
degree of readiness should be developed in the no-warning condition. 


2.3.7. Central control at district level 


An adequate control center at the district level is an essential element in 
effective passive defense. Arrangements must be made, however, for the rapid 
execution of passive-defense measures in the event that the control center is 
destroyed or fails to function for any reason. Care should be taken not to assign 
command responsibilities to the district level at very early times after attack 
before sufficient intelligence is available to permit exercise of command. In 
particular, the initiation of defense measures, such as mutual aid, by individual 
installations should not require a “request” from the district control center, 


2.4 Necessity for speed in damage control 


Time is vital in passive defense. Measures tardily undertaken will probably 
be ineffective. Preattack measures must be independent of warning, or must 
minimize the required warning period. Any shelter program must face these 
requirements. Damage control efforts—such as firefighting, rescue, and the 
like—must be undertaken very quickly after the detonation in order to be fully 
effective. Present information indicates that initial mutual-aid groups from 
outside the affected area should be operating at the scene within 15 to 30 minutes 
after burst, and that defense elements arriving at the scene more than about 2 
hours after burst will be relatively ineffective as compared to earlier efforts to 
establish control of the situation. These times are determined principally by 
the rate of fire spread and by the possibilities of a firestorm or conflagration, 


2.5 Necessity for exploitation of all available sources of aid 

The scale of destruction in atomic attack is so large that the available man- 
power and equipment of any passive-defense system will be fully absorbed by 
an attack of this nature. Operations will be conducted in the face of inadequate 
local resources and difficult logistics due to the necessity for speed in damage 
control. Two major considerations follow from this situation: 


2.5.1 Passive defense units as cadres 

The organized elements of passive defense must be regarded as a cadre organ- 
ization. This requirement applies especially to the mobile-support or mutual- 
aid organization. Such organizations must be “open ended” so that small 
residual groups in the affected area and their established or emergent leaders 
can be quickly absorbed or coordinated into the damage-control structure. In 
addition, mobile support elements must plan to enlist or draft able-bodied sur- 
vivors into the organization at the scene, using the trained personnel of the 
organization as leaders. 
2.5.2 Coordination with other services and civil defense 

Passive-defense planning at the district level and higher must emphasize co- 
operation and coordination with associated and neighboring civilian authorities 
and military elements of sister services. A common plan of action for damage- 
control measures is the most effective day to assure such coordination. 


SECTION III. PRINCIPLES OF DAMAGE CONTROL AFTER ATOMIC ATTACK 


3.1 Basie plan of action 


Damage control is here defined as all passive-defense measures taken upon 
attack or upon warning of attack to minimize loss of manpower and material. 
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The foregoing passive-defense philosophy emphasizes the need for mutual aid 
among military installations in event of attack. Therefore, an adequate plan of 
action is essential to effective damage control ashore. At present, a two-perim- 
eter defense plan based on a cellular defense organization is recommended as 
the most suitable for district damage-control plans. This plan of action is pre- 
sented in Radiological Defense, volume II, pages 187 to 193. The basic features 
of the plan are: 


8.1.1 Cellular organization 


Each naval activity in the district or river command that is responsible for 
2,500 or more military and civilian personnel is regarded as a “cell” in the dis- 
trict damage-control organization. A mobile defense unit is based on each cell. 
These mobile units are for the purpose of mutual aid. Smaller activities execute 
self-help measures only, or join in manning the defense unit of an adjacent cell. 
When an atomic attack occurs, one or more cells may be within the affected area. 
These cells execute such self-help measures as are practicable under the circum- 
stances. Mobile defense units from cells in the unaffected area immediately 
move into the affected area to aid in damage control. 


8.1.2 Rescue or support perimeter 


If cells are well distributed in the area, mobile defense units from unaffected 
cells will converge on the affected area from many directions. As a unit reaches 
the edge of the affected area, personnel concerned with certain support functions 
(control, communications, transportation, medical aid, ete.) are detached to set 
up a control point, establishing communications with district central control and 
the home station control center. The ring of control points thus established 
constitutes the rescue or support perimeter. 


31.3 Fire or action perimeter 


The components of the mobile defense unit that are concerned with fire fight- 
ing, first aid, rescue, and radiological monitoring proceed into the affected area 
until halted by debris that blocks access to wheeled vehicles or by an unacceptable 
radiological situation. The chief fire official surveys the fire situation and de- 
termines a line at which he proposes to hold a conflagration, if such is predicted. 
This action line is extended laterally to the extent of the forces available or until 
contact is established with adjacent mobile defense units. Thus is formed the 
fire or action perimeter. Personnel at the action perimeter establish communi- 
cations with the control point behind them on the support perimeter, reporting 
the situation and requesting such aid as appears necessary. 


8.2 Operations after attack 


The two-perimeter defense plan, just described, divides the area of operations 
into three zones: 


8.2.1 Zone I. Within action perimeter 


Zone I constitutes the area within the action perimeter. This area will be 
severely damaged, with many dead and severely wounded. Nearly all survivors 
will be injured in some manner. Time is vitally important in zone I because 
this area is conceded to the incipient mass fires or because radiological hazards 
are severe. In addition, rapid first aid and removal of injured to medical care 
will save many lives which would otherwise be lost. No communications will sur- 
vive in zone I; consequently, no organized effort can be expected from installa- 
tions in zone I. 


8.2.2 Zone II. Between action and support perimeters 

Zone II constitutes the area between the action and support perimeters. This 
area will suffer light to moderate damage. Most personnel will survive although 
there will be large numbers of injured, especially close to the action perimeter. 
Zone If is the prime source of panic and spontaneous evacuation. Studies have 
shown that both military and civilian personnel will tend to flee the area unless 
a strong internal organization is set up to prevent this action. Although organ- 
ized units in zone II are the most immediate source of succor to personnel in 
zone I, the psychological impact of damage and injuries plus the partial or com- 
plete loss of communications make it doubtful that positive action can be expected 
from any but experienced combat units. Therefore, efforts to control the regres- 
sive movement of personnel in zone II must have high priority if units from 
outside the affected area are to be permitted rapid entry. Except for these ef- 
forts to forestall spontaneous evacuation, time requirements are not severe in 
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zone II. Time can be taken to dig personnel from collapsed buildings and to 
render complex first aid to casualties at collecting stations. 


3.2.3 Zone Ill. Outside the support perimeter 


Zone III constitutes that area outside the support perimeter to a depth of 
perhaps 5 to 10 miles. This area will be undamaged, and all organized mobile 
defense units should remain effective. Movement of such units into the affected 
area should occur immediately upon attack. The facility with which the move- 
ment is accomplished will depend upon the level of training and the actions of 
personnel in zone II. At the same time, the internal organization in zone III 
should prevent all unauthorized movement in the zone and should prepare to 
support the advanced forces as necessary. Support will take the form of sending 
additional men and supplies and of receiving wounded personnel, uninjured 
evacuees, and workers returned for rest and food. 


3.3 Limitations on mutual aid 


The foregoing plan of operations is most effective when the number of cells 
involved is large. So long as naval installations alone are considered, the 
damage-control capability in any area will be low. The weaknesses are three- 
fold: 


3.3.1 Limitation of trained personnel 


The amount of trained manpower available is small. It is estimated that 
on the average, 10 percent of the manpower of the installation will be available 
for the mobile defense unit. Since the smallest installation to man a mobile 
defense unit is considered to have a total manpower of 2,500, military and civilian, 
the minimum defense unit will contain about 250 men. A large installation, 
such as a shipyard employing 10,000 people, would have a mobile defense unit 
numbering 1,000 men. The total trained force in a naval district may not 
exceed 10,000 men. 


3.3.2 Long distances between cells 


The distances between neighboring cells will be large since only a limited 
number of large naval installations are located in each target area. These 
large distances would indicate late arrival of mobile defense units at the scene 
of action. 

338 Varying states of readiness 

The state of readiness may vary markedly over the 24-hour period if a sig- 
nificant number of installations are on an 8-hour day with a predominantly 
civilian work force. Mobilization of the defense unit in off-duty hours will be 
difficult and time consuming. 

The solution of these problems lies in the extension of a common plan of 
operations not only to the sister services within the target area but also to the 
civil-defense organization. It appears that the two-perimeter defense plan 
promises the maximum effectiveness in damage control ashore and warrants 
development by the naval establishment. Further, the cellular concept eliminates 
many of the embarrassing and difficult problems of cognizance and control of 
forces. Mobile defense units based on miiltary and naval installations need not 
differ in principle from those based on large private industrial plants and on 
civil subdivisions, such as police precincts or fire districts. There is no need for 
military defense units to be turned over to civil authorities or vice versa during 
atomic attack if a joint control center is developed to provide adequate 
coordination. 


3.4. Mobile defense operations 


Three basic operating problems face the mobile-defense or mutual-aid portion 
of the damage-control organization during the period from attack to 12 hours 
after attack. The detailed plan of operations for any target area should be 
designed to meet the following problems: 


3.4.1 Rapid movement of units 


Organized elements must be moved into the affected area rapidly. Initial ele- 
ments must be at the action perimeter not later than 15 to 30 minutes after 
burst. 


3.4.2 Rapid removal of survivors 
Survivors in the affected area must be removed to the support perimeter 
rapidly. Rapid removal is essential if injured are to be treated effectively. 
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Organized medical support should be located on the support perimeter Unin- 
jured survivors must be channeled to the support perimeter for control, for 
organized evacuation of nonuseful persons (elderly persons, children, etc.), 
and for assimilation of useful survivors into the damage-control effort. 


8.4.8 Rapid expansion of forces 

The organized work force must be expanded rapidly at the scene of action. 
This expansion can be accomplished most effectively by drafting useful survivors 
into work parties at the control points, using the members of the mobile defense 
units as leaders. The defense units are thus a true cadre organization. 


8.5 Self-help operations 

The internal portion of the damage-control organization of a naval installa- 
titon is concerned with the protection and control of the personnel who are not 
a part of the organized mobile-defense force. The need for control of the actions 
of all persons in the target area cannot be over-emphasized. Lack of discipline 
or control can convert an emergency into a disaster in a matter of minutes, de- 
feating all efforts at damage control. Since the mobile-defense force is not 
likely to involve more than 10 percent of the work force, the internal or self- 
help organization is responsible for the major portion of the work force. The 
basic requirement is the development of an effective warden system. The normal 
supervisory organization should be used for this purpose. Supervisors should 
be trained to take the actions necessary to protect and control the personnel who 
are normally under their immediate cognizance. The rank and file should be 
trained to look to their supervisor in case of emergency. The following con- 
siderations should guide the development of the internal organization: 


8.5.1 Establishment of shelter-assembly points 

Adequate shelter-assembly points should be established within the installation. 
These areas should be carefully chosen to provide the maximum protection pos- 
sible against the expected attack. If warning of attack occurs, all personnel 
should retire to the assigned shelter-assembly area. If attack occurs without 
warning, the shelter-assembly areas become assembly or rallying points for 
survivors from which controlled action (evacuation or damage control) can 
take place. 


$.5.2 Storage of supplies and equipment 

Shelter-assembly points should also be the storage points for first-aid supplies. 
hand fire-fighting equipment, radiac instruments, and similar emergency equip- 
ment. 


8.5.8 Communications 

All shelter-assembly points should have at least telephone contact with the 
station-control center, so that command can be exercised. Emergency commu- 
nication equipment is also desirable at shelter-assembly points if available. 


8.5.4 Capacity of shelter-assembly areas 

Approximately 50 to 100 persons should be assigned to a shelter-assembly area 
as a general rule. Large numbers of smaller shelters are difficult to control 
from a central control point. Larger shelters run the risk of lack of control 
within the shelter by the senior person present, with resulting panic and loss of 
control. 


8.5.5 Control of personnel actions 

Actions of personnel in shelter should be controlled by the station-control center 
so long as communications exist. If the attack destroys communications, the 
senior person present in the shelter-assembly point should take the actions neces- 
sary to execute local damage control and to evacuate survivors and injured to 
safe areas. Close control of evacuation is mandatory so that the rapid move 
ment of organized defense units is not impeded. 


3.6 Command and coordination of operations 

The command function in an atomic emergency should be centralized at a 
well-protected station-control center. In order to exercise command, the control 
center must be set up to evaluate the emergency situation rapidly and correctly. 
To make such an evaluation requires an effective means of acquiring informa- 
tion on the situation, and also requires personnel trained to evaluate this infor- 
mation properly. The communication system is the basic means of acquiring 
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in- information. Communications should be developed between the control center 
for and the following: 

). (a) All station shelter-assembly areas. 
(b) The mobile-defense force, both while moving and when at a control 
point. 
(c) The district control center and the control centers of sister installa- 
on. tions. 
Ors Personnel in the control center must be trained to evaluate fragmentary infor- 
ase mation correctly and to recommend the appropriate actions to be taken. Since 


central control depends on effective communications, senior persons in the mobile- 
defense forces and in shelter-assembly points must be delegated authority to take 
appropriate action in event of loss of communications. 


lla- 


not 8.7 Training for passive defense 

ons An important element in implementing these plans is training. Training 

ine material for passive defense against atomic attack must be integrated with the 

de- foregoing philosophy and principles. In particular, the following points are 

not crucial : 

elf- (a) Instructions to individuals not assigned special duties must be de- 

rhe signed to establish control of actions. Present indoctrination does not lead 

nal to establishment of control. 

uld (6) Supervisors and other control individuals must be selected and trained 

vho to provide maximum protection and control and to instill confidence in per- 
sonnel that control leadership will preserve lives. 

-On- (c) All individuals in mobile-defense forces must be trained as leaders, 


while the manpower sources in the target area must be relied upon to provide 
the rank and file of the damage-control effort. 


ion Approved by: 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO DISASTER PSYCHOLOGY 
lies, USNRDL Reviews and Lectures No. 4, September 8, 1955, by W. E. Strope 
uip- MILITARY EVALUATIONS GROUP 

UNITED STATES NAVAL RADIOLOGICAL DEFENSE LABORATORY 
the 


mu- SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 


AN INTRODUCTION To DISASTER PsycHOLocy ?* 


By Walmer E. Strope’ 


area 
itrol In 1917 an ammunition ship blew up in the harbor of Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
trol The ship contained 3,000 tons of TNT. In the terminology of the atomic era, 


is of this would be called a 3-kt detonation. Of course, it was a conventional explo- 
sion with none of the radiological implications of atomic attack. 

Nonetheless, the blast was devastating to the port city of Halifax. The 
northern part of the city was destroyed, more than 1,800 people were killed, 
approximately 20,000 others were injured, and many more thousands were 
rendered homeless in the dead of winter. 

BCES- There were several official reports of inquiries into the causes and effects 

d - of the Halifax explosion. Sociologists and other scholars also studied various 

love aspects of the disaster. These reports are united upon one fact. They each 
note with some surprise the magnificent performance of a small group of people, 
who were among the heroes of the Halifax disaster. 


nter 









, a 
ait 1From notes of lecture given by author. ‘The lecture notes reproduced herein are based 
on the research and findings of various investigators in the field of disaster psychology. 
etly. Acknowledgment is given to these investigators, especially to the authors of the publica- 
rma- tions listed in the footnotes. 
nfor- * Head, Military Evaluations Group, U. 8S. Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory, San 


‘ Francisco 24, Calif. 
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This group of people quickly went to the aid of the survivors, organizing the 
first relief station at Halifax. This was in operation by noon of the day of 
the disaster. Who were these people? And why was their heroism thought to 
be unusual? 

They were a company of traveling actors who were performing at the local 
opera house at the time of the explosion. In 1917, the acting profession was 
not considered to be a particularly useful and acceptable part of society. Actors 
were generally held to be rather peculiar, somewhat irresponsible, and thorough- 
ly self-seeking. Why, then, did a troup of actors becomes heroes when a major 
disaster visited the city? At the time, no one know. It didn’t seem reasonable 
from any point of view. Therefore, it was put down in the record as one of 
those fantastic and unexplained occurrences that are part of the lore of all 
human catastrophes. Let us keep this incident of the Shakespearean actors in 
mind for a while. We will come back to them a little later and, at that time, 
I think we will understand why they, rather than anybody else, were the 
heroes of Halifax. 

In the decades since the Halifax disaster, science has developed new theories 
of human behavior and of social organization. Powerful techniques of analysis 
have been developed to deal with the problems of group psychology. The results 
of research in this field by teams of sociologists, psychologists, and other work- 
ers have provided a great deal of insight into the general problem of the 
behavior of people in the midst of disaster. Now we think we know some of 
the important reasons why some people become heroes and why other people 
run away. Since this is very important to us in planning a defense against 
atomic attack, it is proposed to summarize these studies and to apply them to 
the field of atomic defense. 

The first step required in discussing human reactions to disaster is to define 
our terms. The first question is, of course, What is a disaster? There are a 
number of possible definitions of this term, but the definition which has been 
found to be most useful is the following: 


DISASTER IS AN UNSTRUCTURED SITUATION 


What do we mean by an unstructured situation? Perhaps the best way to 
arrive at an understanding of this term is to consider first its opposite—the 
structured situation. By saying that a situation has structure, we mean that 
there exist certain reference points or facts in the situation that provide one 
with guides for action. Consider, for example, a conference in the office of the 
executive vice president of a large manufacturing firm. Attending are repre- 
sentatives of the design, production, and sales departments with their assist- 
ants, the purchasing agent, the finance officer, and several members of the 
executive staff. The question is whether to produce a new model of the com- 
pany’s product. The words and actions of the people present will be guided by 
the structure of the situation. Each is aware that he is a member of the top 
management of the company. Each knows his particular position in the organi- 
zation and the responsibilities and prerogatives which go with it. Each knows 
the relationship of the other people at the conference to him in terms of superior 
and subordinate or on parallel levels of responsibility. Perhaps the company’s 
financial position or sales record is part of the structure. The conferees also 
know that the conference will soon be over, and are laying plans for lunch, They 
are thinking of the work they have planned for the afternoon. They know that, 
when quitting time comes, each will travel home, and perhaps they have plans 
for the evening. This is the structure of the situation, and it is sufficient to 
guide the actions of all concerned. 

Suppose at this point the building should sway violently and the lights should 
go out. Perhaps the windows are shattered and a sharp shock is felt. These 
events are unexpected, they do not fit the previous structure. Suddenly plans for 
lunch or for an evening’s outing are meaningless. The topic of discussion, indeed 
the conference, is suddenly unimportant. Each individual is confronted with a 
crisis. The burning question is: “What shall I do?” If the emergency is severe, 
the normal relationships of executive and subordinate and the other social rela- 
tionships lose their significance. It becomes every man for himself. Since the 
normal guides for action have disappeared (that is, they no longer seem to fit the 
situation), we say that we are faced with an unstructured situation. This is 
what happens in a disaster. 

In an unstructured situation, the usual guidelines by which people act, order 
their thoughts, and consider what they are going to do next, either consciously 
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or subconsciously, disappear or become manifestly meaningless. People are left, 
momentarily, at least, as a ship on the widewcean without a compass, not know- 
ing where they are, nor which way to go. This concept of an unstructured situa- 
tion is fundamental to a consideration of human reactions to disaster. It will be 
found at the roots of any disaster, whether it is an atomic attack or a serious 
automobile accident. Of course, some emergencies are not truly disasters since 
some structure remains in the situation. In a true disaster, there is no apparent 
structure. 

Psychologists who have studied large numbers of disasters have been able to 
analyze human reactions to an unstructured situation and have been able to 
formulate broad statements regarding these reactions. They find that the initial 
effect of an unstructured situation or disaster on human beings is to render them 
immobile. The term used for this reaction when a disaster occurs is “stun.” 


PEOPLE ARE MOMENTARILY STUNNED BY AN UNSTRUCTURED SITUATION 


People at Texas City, for example, spoke of being frozen into momentary im- 
mobility, of not knowing what had happened, or what to do next. A study* 
of the Texas City disaster reaches the following conclusions: ‘“‘The shattering 
of normal expectations by an unexpected even presents the individual with an 
unstructured, undefined situation in which he does not know what to do.” The 
shock reaction at Halifax has been described * as “being suddenly stricken with 
blindness and paralysis.” Some of this sensation of disability and helplessness 
may be due to physical forces such as blast concussion and the like, but the 
effect of “stun” is also seen in people who are no subjected to any physical force. 
It is therefore more probable that it is purely psychological and is to be explained 
in terms of the unexpected and undefined nature of the situation. 

The stun reaction is acutely so common that most readers can recall a per- 
sonal experience such as a highway accident in which they experienced the 
momentary sensation of paralysis and helplessness. This reaction has im- 
portant implications in terms of atomic defense. Common in atomic de- 
fense literature are instructions for self-preservation which call for individuals 
to dive for a ditch or a doorway or to go under a desk or a table when a bril- 
liant flash of light occurs. One is permitted to question, on the basis of disaster 
psychology, whether these instructions are really useful in reducing casualties, 
particularly for populations which are neither well trained nor experienced in 
the face of atomic attack. Certainly, for at least a moment, the first reaction 
of people will be the immobility caused by “stun.” 

The next major finding in disaster psychology is that people cannot act in 
terms of an unstructured situation. It has been shown experimentally that in- 
dividuals will find structure in a situation even if they must create their own 
reference points. If the individual finds no reference points on the basis of 
which he can define the situation for himself, his first move will be to seek one. 
This is a very fundamental and deep-seated human reaction and can overpower 
other motivations such as self-preservation. 

In the following statement, Logan et al.* describe the actions of individuals 
attempting to structure a situation: “To observers the actions which take place 
at this time are likely to appear irrelevant and even irrational. In terms of the 
usual norms and standards of a stable situation, or in the light of later knowl- 
edge of what the situation was at the time, they may be irrelevant. But in 
terms of the limited knowledge available to the actor in the unstructured crisis 
situation, such actions may be highly appropriate.” 

It is important to remember that the drive to structure a situation is basic 
and will override all of the so-called normal referents by which people habitually 
govern their actions. In combat situations, it is often noted that men will place 
themselves in jeopardy or actually be killed in an attempt to structure the situa- 
tion. For instance, when an unexpected event occurs, men will raise their 
heads out of foxholes or trenches despite enemy fire. They are driven to do so 
by an unstructured situation. 

In one account of a tornado incident, people in a motion-picture house tried 
to get out into the street, although the theater was obviously the safer location. 


’ ORO-T-194, A Study of the Effect of Catastrophe on Social Disorganization, Logan, 
Killian & Marrs (1951). (The rationale of this paper is drawn from pp. 94-96 and pp. 
102—109 of the above reference. ) 

*S. H. Prince, Catastrophe and Social Change, vol. XCIV of Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics, and Public Law, Columbia University, 1920. 
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A major factor in this move toward the exits was undoubtedly the drive to find 
out what was happening. 

Another example of the drive to structure the situation is found in several ac- 
counts of the Texas City disaster. A young woman was trying on a foundation 
garment in a lingerie shop when the Grand Camp exploded. She rushed into the 
street in an extreme stage of undress. As soon as she saw that she was in no 
danger, she was overcome with embarrassment at her situation. Later she 
repeatedly stated that she couldn’t understand how she could have done such a 
thing. When asked, however, why she ran into the street, she answered 
simply, “I wanted to see what had happened.” In short, she was trying to struc- 
ture the situation. Her motivation in this respect was able to override her 
normal modesty so that, in retrospect, she could not understand how she could 
have done it. Nevertheless, it is obvious that in the unstructured situation in 
which she found herself, she gave no thought to normal standards and was 
driven by very strong psychological forces to try to structure the situation. 

Returning to the subject of emergency atomic defense actions for individuals, 
it appears improbable that the office worker will quickly dive under his desk 
when the brilliant light flashes. More likely, he will freeze for a moment, then 
turn and look out the window in an attempt to structure the situation. When 
he does so, he will be staring death in the face. If these casualties are to be 
avoided or minimized, we must have strong windowless buildings, or else the 
training given individuals must be sufficiently intensive and realistic so that the 
situation is immediately recognized for what it is. Such training neither exists 
nor is contemplated at the present time. 

How do people go about defining or structuring a disaster situation? Firstly, 
individuals must structure the situation on the basis of the information avail- 
able to them; that is, in terms of what they see, hear, feel, and smell. Secondly, 
they must interpret or evaluate this information on the basis of their previous 
experience. If an individual has access to a large amount of information on an 
unexpected event, a reasonable structure can be obtained quickly based on very 
little experience. As the amount of information available becomes less and 
less, either more and more experience and training are necessary to evaluate 
the situation correctly or, what is more likely, an incorrect structure will result. 

Thus it is usual that people tend initially to underestmate the extent of a 
disaster, since the individual encounters only a fragment of the whole catastrophe. 
Underestimating is particularly true in the most devastated areas where knowl- 
edge is most limited. Leet, in describing the Japanese earthquake of 1923, 
notes: “A curious psychological twist at such times is the conviction each person 
has that he is at the center of the worst disturbance. I didn’t oecur to people 
in Tokyo that Yokohama was badly affected, or the reverse.” He tells of the 
newspaper publisher who was vacationing in the mountain resourt of Karuizawa 
at the time. The resort town was shaken but undamaged by the earthquake. 
The publisher rushed a telegram to Tokyo to hold the presses for a story on the 
Karuizawa quake. At this time, Tokyo was being destroyed by flames. 

Since, in major disasters, individuals usually have a very modest amount of 
information on the extent of destruction, a heavy burden is placed on their 
experience and training in order to structure the situation adequately. Most 
people have no direct experience with atomic attack. We may hope they never 
have. Unfortunately, they also have practicallly no training to make up for 
their lack of experience. Therefore, it is likely that for most, the disaster situa- 
tion will be poorly undertood. 

As an example, it was noted at Hiroshima that people put a common structure 
on the situation. Everywhere people were seen searching for the site of the 
explosion, each convinced that a large conventional bomb ha been dropped in the 
immediate neighborhood of his shattered house. This was only natural because 
the atomic bomb was unknown at the time of the Hiroshima attack. People in 
the first atomic disaster tended to evaluate what they experienced in terms of 
what they had previously known or had been trained to know about. Since 
then, the atomic bomb has been well publicized and in some explosion disasters 
since the war, many persons have structured the situation as being one of atomic 
attack. This was noted, for instance, at South Amboy, N. J. 

In summary, people structure a disaster situation on the basis of the informa- 
tion available to them and the evaluation of this information whch they can 
make in light of their experience or training. Since in most cases the informa- 


51. Don Leet, Causes of Catastrophe, Whittlesey House, copyright 1948, by the McGraw- 
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tion available to the individual is very meager, being limited to what he can 
see in his immediate surroundings, and also since disaster situations are gen- 
erally outside his experience( and often outside his training), there is a common 
tendency to assess the disaster in terms of the situation in the immediate vicinity. 
Such structures generally lead to uncoordinated, divergent, and inappropriate 
action when viewed in relation to the total situation. 

At Hiroshima, there was a complete lack of any coordinated disaster con- 
trol effort for several days after the attack. We may surmise that one cause 
of this condition was the inability of the population to structure the situation for 
what it was. It has already been noted that large numbers of inhabitants of 
Hiroshima were convinced that a small bomb had detonated in their immediate 
vicinity. How long did it take before the majority of the population realized that 
the whole city had been destroyed? How long did it take before people in the 
zone of light to moderate damage realized that they were not actually “at the 
center of the worst disturbance,” and that there were more seriously affected 
townsmen nearby who were desperately in need of help? 

It is worthwhile to point out that a primary justification for developing a 
disaster-control organization and for setting up a civil defense or passive defense 
control center is the need for properly structuring a disaster situation. If 
a control center is in communication with a number of regions or zones in the 
target area, it has available to it far more information on the situation than 
has the ordinary citizen. Even loss of communication with a region constitutes 
information in the disaster situation. Furthermore, a control center can be 
staffed with a few persons whose experience and training can be made much 
superior to that of the average man. These people are then able to evaluate 
even limited information better and faster than the general population. If an 
accurate structure of the situation can be disseminated quickly to the surviving 
population in the target area, the possibilities for appropriate and effective action 
are immeasurably increased. 

We have seen that people are momentarily stunned by the occurrence of an 
unstructured situation. Since people cannot act in an unstructured situation, 
the first reaction afer the “sun” is an attempt to structure the situation. Only 
after the new situation has been structured can a person proceed on some course 
of action. What do people do when they have structured the situation—rightly 
or wrongly? They generally act in terms of those personal values which seem 
to be most threatened. 

What these values are varies with the local situation. In the severely dam- 
aged area, the individual’s life is likely to be endangered, and therefore acts of 
self-preservation are the rule. Of almost equal importance are the lives of 
other people in the immediate vicinity. This statement may appear surprising, 
but it has been observed consistently that in our culture, human life is a funda- 
mental value, one that does not lose its significance even in disaster. It has been 
found that even badly injured people have acted to help others near them almost 
as readily as they acted to save themselves. 

If a person finds that his own life is not in danger, his next thought is gen- 
erally for the safety of the primary group with which the individual associates 
himself. Thus people attempt to find and help the members of their primary 
group by rushing toward the places where they are believed to be. 

It is interesting at this point to consider the difference between a military 
organization and a civilian community when disaster occurs. Over the cen- 
turies military organizations have developed in ways that take advantage of 
the basic human reactions to disaster. The military organization, of course, 
finds it highly desirable to encourage the individual soldier or sailor to preserve 
his own life. In fact, the punishment dealt both adversaries is usually meas- 
ured in terms of casualties, and any means of minimizing one’s own losses or 
of achieving a favorable casualty ratio with respect to the enemy’s is of military 
importance. Since self-preservation is a fundamental human motivation, mili- 
tary organizations have no difficulty in fostering this reaction. 

If the individual is satisfied that his own life is not in immediate hazard, 
he then is motivated to aid in the survival of his primary group. In the military, 
the primary group is the squad or platoon or section. So the individual tends 
to go to the aid of his buddies. The platoon seeks the survival of the company 
and so on. Military organizations rather carefully insure the development of 
esprit de corps or group association as an aid in battle. Exeperienced officers 
always request a unit as a work party, even in noncombat situations. ; They have 
found that there is a great difference between a squad and 12 men. In combat. 
Such group relationship are vital. They are important because the psycho- 
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logical drives of the individuals tend to concentrate on and preserve the organi- oan 
zation. : 

In civil life, we have a quite differentrsituation. Most people regard their aaa 
family as their primary group, so that the tendency, after satisfying the need for Note 
self-preservation, is to try to preserve the family. During the daylight hours thou 
when the children are at school, the husband is at work and the wife is at pare 

home, the family is widely separated. The psychological drives just discussed The 
do not lead to control of the situation and preservation of the organization. On This 

the contrary, the organization is torn to pieces, with large numbers of people beca 
rushing over the countryside looking for their primary group. This human In 
reaction is very strong and can be seen in people who, as will be discussed later, trail 
we should expect to forego this reaction. be n 
For example, in a study* of a tornado incident in Oklahoma, it happened expe 
: that the police chief was en route between a neighboring town and his home as D 
* town at the time the tornado struck. He could see the tornado as it passed Fr 
¢ through the town and could see that a great deal of damage had been done. usua 
ik Although he had an important role as police chief in such a distaster, his first who 
5 act as he came into town was to drive to his home and establish that his family role 
had not been affected. Only after this was done did he go to the scene of the do ir 
disaster and take charge. a vel 
Another social group to which many people belong is the work group; people Co 

with whom the individual lives and works during the daytime. In most cases, peop 
the ties to this group are very strong. If management is aware of these group the : 
relationships and acts to utilize them in preparing for atomic defense, it may evact 
be possible to strengthen those motivations which will maximize group survival there 
and to minimize those drives which can only lead to disorganization, panic, and Afte! 
additional loss of life. Wworr 
The foregoing description of human reactions upon structuring a disaster some 
situation is true for most individuals, but it is not true for a very significant On 
minority: people that have been called role persons. The role person is of the s 

fundamental importance to atomic defense. What is a role person? He is an him. 
individual who conceives of himself as being especially qualified to do some job have. 
in the new situation and he tends to act calmly and quickly to do this job in expel 
spite of the confusion that prevails about him. vidué 
The role which such a person sees for himself in the disaster situation is not lent 
: necessarily one which he is accustomed to playing in everyday life nor need it strue 
be one to which he has been arbitrarily assigned in some disaster plan. It is a form: 
role, however, for which he feels himself prepared. It is a role in which he about 
feels that he will be doing something useful, no matter how small. A true role to int 
person is convinced that the role he performs is superior to any other action he In 
could take. Therefore, when necessary, he is able to sublimate his fundamental him ¢ 
drives toward self-preservation and toward preservation of the primary group. noted 
Many people are role persons because of their background, personality, and for a 
training. For instance, doctors are usually role persons. A doctor will generally actiol 
i act to aid the injured with little or no hesitation or confusion when disaster doing 
strikes and with litle concern for his personal situation. Public servants such as struc 
policemen, firemen, utilities workers, and the like are also probable role persons becon 
in an emergency. In all of these cases, the individuals tend to perform the roles Wem 
for which they have been trained and which they normally pursue in everyday of otl 
life. whet] 
‘ There are however, other individuals who become role persons in a disaster for appar 
i less obvious reasons. In the Texas City disaster, a minister reacted as follows: the gi 
“After I heard the explosion, my first impulse was to go down to the docks and Wh 
try to help there. But when I saw 2 or 3 women whom I knew had husbands defen 
down there, I realized that my job was with the families, not doing rescue as so 
: work. I had a job that I was peculiarly suited for, prepared for and I felt that I surve 
should do that.” This is a good example of the arising of a role person in a dis- the w 
aster situation. so. 7 
; As another example, a machinist in Texas City stated to the interviewer, “As asked 
soon as I had gotten out of the machine shop and realized that there had been in the 
i a terrible explosion, I went right over to the first-aid station at the plant. You doing 
: see, I’d had first aid-training and I thought I could be of some use there. I they | 
asked if I could help and they said, ‘You sure can’. The nurse in charge told me Tia 
n 






to gather up some supplies, take a truck, and go down to the docks.” 
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® See p. 2607. 
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It might be worthwhile to analyze this statement by parts. “As soon as I 
had gotten out of the machine shop”’—Why? He had to structure the situa- 
tion. “And realized that there had been a terrible explosion.” This was the 
structure he perceived. “I went right over to the first-aid station at the plant.” 
Note the prompt and calm reaction. “You see, I had first-aid training and I 
thought I could be of some use there.” Here was a role for which he felt pre- 
pared and which he regarded as superior to any other course of action for him. 
The fact that he apparently ended up as a truckdriver is of small importance. 
This machinest saw something to do for which he felt qualified and immediately 
became an organizing and working influence in the disaster situation. 

In many disasters, it has been found that women who have had nurses-aid 
training reported immediately to hospitals where they believed that they would 
be needed. One cannot escape the conclusion that very real results could be 
expected if industrial organizations offered their secretarial help such training 
as part of the on-plant development program. 

From the foregoing examples, it is apparent that there are many people whose 
usual occupation roles would give no indication of what they should do, but 
who have perceived that they had other talents that would prepare them for a 
role in a disaster situation. Perhaps from simple self-inquiry, “What would I 
do in case of atomic attack’—a role person may result. Such role persons are 
a very important organizing influence in the face of disaster. 

Conversely, much of the confusion in disasters stems from the presence of 
people who do not know what to do and who can see no role for themselves in 
the situation. People who tend to panic and who make up the spontaneous 
evacuation that often occurs after disaster are often of this type. In Texas City, 
there were people who said, “I didn’t see anything I could do here so I left.” 
After a tornado incident, one of the city fathers said, “One of the things that 
worried me most was that so many people didn’t know how to take hold and do 
something. They didn’t know what to do.” These are people without roles. 

One of the chief characteristics of a role person is that he is able to structure 
the situation resulting from disaster quicker and better than the people around 
him. However, he has only the same information that the people around him 
have. Therefore, his ability to structure the situation must come either from 
experience or training. Indeed, in civil disasters, many role persons are indi- 
viduals who have in the past experienced similar events. They are the equiva- 
lent of the “combat-hardened” military man. Many role persons are able to 
structure the situation adequately on the basis of training. This may be a 
formal training or it may be simply that through reading and through thinking 
about what he would do if such a situation were to occur, the individual is able 
to interpret what he experiences in terms of a previously thought out structure. 

In this event, the role person is able to act quickly while most of those around 
him are still trying to structure the situation. When he does so, his actions are 
noted by the individuals around him and since they are hunting for guidelines 
for action, what he does forms a basic part of their structure. They note his 
actions and, recognizing their meaning, are quick to join him in whatever he is 
doing. People in an unstructured situation have a desperate hunger for a 
structure and for a clear-cut line of action, so that a role person can quickly 
become the focal point for the actions of a group of perhaps a dozen people. 
We might say that persons in an unstructured situation tend to mimic the actions 
of others. That is, they may not fully realize why the action is being taken, or 
whether it should be done, but they find themselves drawn toward anyone who 
apparently knows what he is doing. The role person exerts “silent leadership” in 
the group and therefore is a powerful organizing influence. 

When the city of Flint, Mich., was struck by a tornado recently, the civil- 
defense director of a small town about 25 miles away drove to the disaster scene 
as soon as he heard the news. He found a number of citizens bewilderedly 
surveying the shattered homes in the damaged area. He proposed to search 
the wreckage for possible survivors and was joined by the standers-by in doing 
so. The following day State officials surveying the scene noted the activity and 
asked the workers who had directed them to do the rescue job. The men, pausing 
in their task, replied that an unknown man who seemed to know what he was 
doing had started the search the night before and since it seemed a good idea 
they had continued the effort all night. This is perhaps an extreme example 
of the powerful influence of a role person on the actions of other. 

Unfortunately, the tendency to mimic can also have bad consequences. Where 
on the one hand the mimicry may be highly desirable because the group is fol- 
lowing the silent leadership of a person who is performing a needed role, on the 
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other hand they may follow a person who is playing a faulty role or who actually 
has no role at all. Spontaneous evacuation and panic may stem from this 
cause, where a few people deciding to leave “carry” a much larger group with 
them. These followers may, under better circumstances, have fitted themselves 
into a controlled situation. 

The Mann Gulch fire of 1949 was a forest-fire disaster in which 13 firefighters 
lost their lives. They were a group under the leadership of a man named Dodge, 
who, when it became evident that the group was trapped, set a small escape fire 
in the meadow. The escape fire created a burned area within which Dodge 
survived although the rest of the group failed to follow him. The report of the 
board of review ° states: 

“The evidence is not conclusive as to how many of the crew understood 
Dodge’s purpose in setting the escape fire and heard his directions to join him in- 
side the burned area. The situation was complicated by the noise of the main 
fire and possibly by the remark of one victim, as heard by some of the men, “To 
hell with this, I am getting out of here.’ Evidently each individual followed 
either his own interests at this point or the example of those ahead of him who 
were making their way up or across the slope.” 

“Dodge showed coolness and good judgment in setting the escape fire. Both 
survivors and Sylvia said they believed that all the men would have been saved 
if they had followed Dodge’s lead in getting into the area burned by the escape 
fire.” 

This indeed is one of the major problems with which any atomic defense or dis- 
aster organization is faced. We know that role persons will arise in the situation. 
We know that some of these people will be playing roles that are highly desirable. 
We know that others may be playing roles that are going to increase the loss of 
life or are likely to interfere with the saving of life by others. A major effort 
must be made to assure that the ro'es that people play are those that are the 
proper ones in the total situation. Such an effort must also include role persons 
of the highest degree. For example, it has been stated that doctors are generally 
role persons. They will treat injured persons wherever they find them, irrespec- 
tive of their own safety or thoughts about their loved ones. But this may not 
be the role that we would like to have a doctor play. It might be better for him 
to go immediately to a first-aid collecting station or a hospital where he can treat 
a vastly greater number of injured in the same period of time and with more 
effectiveness than he would be able to do in scrambling through the ruins. If 
this is the case, then the doctor must be trained to the proper role. He must be 
convinced that the proposed role is the best for him. Once he is convinced of this, 
it will guide his actions as a role person. 

Other examples of improper roles have occurred in civil disasters. In one 
tornado incident, the police chief, rushing from his home toward his office, 
stopped on the main business street and became a mere guard, protecting the 
stores there from looting. The sheriff became directly involved in rescue work as 
a worker since several branches of his family had lived in the path of the tornado. 
These men played useful roles but they failed to assume the position of leader- 
ship for which they were qualified and which would have resulted in more 
effective disaster control. 

Effective atomic defense will depend in large measure upon the number and 
type of role persons involved in the emergency. Effective leadership is more 
important than facilities or equipment. There is rarely anything needed in a 
disaster area that isn’t already there—hardware stores full of tools, acres of 
abandoned vehicles, grocery stores full of food, department stores, hotels and 
motels, gas stations full of gas. What is usually in short supply are people who 
understand the jobs to be done and who do them. 

It is interesting that military organizations have developed the role person 
concept to a high degree, perhaps without realizing it. Compared with civil 
populations, the military are therefore highly immune to disasters. Not only 
is the organizaiton able to take advantage of the basic human motivations in 
disaster, but there is a constant program in the military forces to develop every 
individual in the organization as a role person. The program starts with basic 
training and proceeds through successive stages by which men are trained to 
play particular roles under adverse circumstances. 

There are degrees of role persons, and the military recognize this fact. When 
men are put into the front lines for the first time, the Army is usually careful 


® Renort of Board of Review, Mann Gulch Fire, Helena National Forest, August 5, 1949, 
U. 8. Forest Service. 
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to intersperse these green personnel among units that have combat experience. 
In this case, the combat veterans act as role persons and have a controlling influ- 
ence in the action that ensues. 

It would be an ideal state of affairs if an atomic attack we could have every 
person a role person playing a proper role. At the present time, this is far from 
the case and perhaps a more practical target should be proposed. As a rule of 
thumb, it may be said that if one can be sure that 1 person in 10 in a disaster area 
will act as a proper-role person, then control of the situation and maximum 
saving of life and property can result. That is, each role person can take with 
him, on the basis of silent leadership and example, something of the order of 10 
other persons who otherwise might be doing nothing, doing the wrong things, or 
blindly attempting to escape a situation in which they can see no hope. Of 
course, it would be desirable to have more role persons than 1 in 10. Therefore, 
atomic defense organizations should aim at creating as many role persons as 
possible. Only in this way can we be sure that our people will have the maximum 
chance of survival. 

Now let us return to the city of Halifax and the members of the Academy 
Stock Co. Why were these play actors heroes at Halifax? Whey were they 
role persons? Regardless of their other traits, actors are trained intensively 
in playing roles. Each evening they become another person. The degree to 
which they do become another person indicates their stature as an actor. One 
cannot know whether these actors had ever acted in a play involving a natural 
disaster but certainly they were adept at playing roles. When the disaster 
occurred, it was their natural impulse to play a role. The role they chose as a 
group to play turned out to be very excellent. Prince‘ says, “Thus it came 
about that the soldiers, firemen, and play actors may be called the disaster 
protocracy. They were ‘the alert and effective,’ the most promptly reacting 
units in emergency.” 

Some conclusions with regard to atomic defense are warranted. Certainly 
one of the principal jobs is to create a large number of role persons and to train 
them to play the roles that are found to be the most important. While limited 
numbers of personnel are being organized and trained intensively, the broad 
base of the population should be indoctrinated with sufficient knowledge to 
encourage proper structuring of the situation. They should be exposed to the 
bare essentials regarding emergency action to save life—fighting fires, conducting 
rescue, and so on. 

Existing primary groups at work locations, at home, and at school should be 
utilized in organizing for atomic defense. Supervisors, family heads, and teach- 
ers should be singled out for development into role persons. Their training must 
be such as to assure maximum protection and control of members of the group 
and to instill confidence in group members that control leadership will preserve 
life. 

The immediate value of an organization in time of disaster is the ability to 
structure the situation more adequately and more quickly than the individuals 
involved. The magnitude of atomic effects makes this function particularly 
important. Communications are therefore essential to organized atomic defense. 
lf the control center is not provided with the means of acquiring the necessary 
information on the nature and extent of the disaster, it may form a more errone- 
ous structure of the situation than many subordinate elements or persons who 
are directly involved. In this event, attempts to control the actions of others 
will be fruitless. People involved in the disaster will usually ignore nonsensical 
instructions—instructions which patently are not in accord with the situation. 

Of equal importance is the provision of adequate communications for the dis- 
semination of a structure to the whole target population. It is not enough to 
advise a limited organization while the vast majority of the survivors are form- 
ing their own structure and proceeding to act accordingly. 

Finally, all disaster organizations should be open-ended; they must not be 
conceived as a closed corporation. Members of atomic defense organizations 
should all be trained as leaders. They should be alert to recognize emergent- 
role persons in a disaster and quick to accept and utilize their valuable efforts. 
Any disaster plan that depends entirely upon the predisaster organization is a 
had plan. The door must be left open for nonmembers to help. When the chips 
are down, they will help—better than many. 


W. E. SrTrRope. 





* See p. 2607. 
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